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CAYENNE  AND  FRENCH  GUIANA  * 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1854,  the  Cerh  quitted  Toulon  for  French 
Guiana,  having  on  board  five  hundred  convicts,  with  a  guard  of  marines 
and  the  usual  crew  and  officers.  Several  others  were  also  bound  to 
Cayenne  as  passengers  on  civil  or  military  duty,  and  among  the  latter 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us — M.  Armand  Jusselain — who  was  so 
little  enamoured  of  his  mission  as  to  designate  himself  "  one  of  the  trans- 
ported to  Cayenne."  The  reputation  of  Cayenne  for  insalubrity  is,  in- 
deed, so  notorious,  that  it  is  said  of  it,  "  Guiana  is  for  our  race  one  vast 
infirmary,  where  the  whole  art  of  the  medical  man  consists  in  putting  off 
the  death  of  the  patient." 

Yet  is  Cayenne  not  in  a  situation  more  prejudicial  to  health  than 
George  Town  or  Demerara  in  British  Guiana,  both  being  alike  situated 
on  deltas ;  but  our  author,  indeed,  gives  the  preference,  where  both  posi- 
tions are  equally  ill  chosen  in  such  a  climate,  to  the  metropolis  of  French 
Guiana,  the  rivers  at  Demerara  being  more  muddy  and  the  shores  lower 
and  more  marshy  than  at  Cayenne.  But,  in  other  respects,  what  a  dif- 
ference I  The  crews  of  a  whole  fieet  of  merchantmen  are  ever  busy  at 
Demerara,  regardless  of  heat  and  malaria,  in  unloading  their  cargoes  or 
embarking  colonial  produce.  The  streets  are  encumbered  with  a  nume- 
rous population — English,  Chinese,  Coolies,  Kroomen,  Yolofs,  and  others. 
At  Cayenne — a  mere  convict  station— there  is  little  or  no  animation.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  exactly  among  such  a  description  of  persons— criminals 
and  men  persecuted  for  their  political  opinions — that  an  excessive  deg^e 
of  liveliness  would  be  expected.  The  contrast  between  Cayenne  and 
Demerara,  M.  Jusselain  says,  however,  had  the  effect  of  humiliating  his 
'*  national  self-love," — ^self-love  being,  we  should  have  opined,  one  thing, 
love  of  his  country  another. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  Ceres  passed  the  great  and  little  ''  Con- 
ndtables"  rocks,  as  yet  the  dominion  of  sea-birds,  and  beyond  which  is  a 
perfect  archipelago,  the  island  known  as  Tllet  la  Mere  being  a  convict 
station.  Vessels  of  heavy  burden  cannot  go  to  Cayenne,  but  have  to  bring 
up  at  Kuru,  one  of  the  islands  called  the  *'Iles  du  Salut,"  but  better 
known  as  the  *'  lies  du  Diable."  Some  five  hundred  unfortunates,  all 
that  remained  of  a  batch  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  persons  sent  out 
by  the  minister  Choiseul  in  1763  to  colonise  Guiana,  took  refuge  on 
these  latter  islands,  and  baptised  them  from  their  salubrity,  which,  bad 

*  Un  D^port^  it  Cayenne.  Souvenirs  de  la  Guyane.  ArmandJusselain.  Paris  i 
Michel  L^vy  Fr^res. 
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as  it  is,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  mainlaDd,  the  ''  lies  du  Salut."  One 
of  these  islands,  still  more  especially  known  as  the  He  du  DIable,  has 
been  since  given  up  to  political  exiles,  who  were  provided  with  materials 
and  tools  to  construct  their  own  huts.  The  commandant  of  the  islands 
observed  to  them,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  arrangement  being  entered 
into,  that  they  now  enjoyed  the  inexpressible  advantages  of  putting  into 
practice  the  different  systems  which  are  destined  to  ensure  the  future  of 
humanity,  and  of  being  able  to  instal  themselves  at  once  in  a  social  and 
democratic  republic,  even  in  a  phalanstere,  if  they  were  more  inclined  to 
be  Fourieristes.  Which  shows  that  among  the  French  themselves,  whilst 
one  man  may  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  for  the  sake  of  an  idea  or  an 
opinion,  the  mere  upholding  of  such  a  thing  by  another  man  may  be 
visited  by  banishment  to  distant  regions  where  life  is  a  perpetual  struggle 
against  death.  M.  Jusselain  himself  admits  that  the  '*  plaisanterie"  was 
**  de  mauvais  gout.'*  The  number  of  political  convicts  at  lie  Roy  ale,  as 
the  island  is  also  called,  and  the  chief  of  the  lies  du  Salut,  averages  fifteen 
hundred.  The  island  is  traversed  in  the  line  of  its  width  by  a  crenelated 
wall,  destined  to  protect  the  guardians  from  inroads  on  the  part  of  the 
guarded  !*  The  system  pursued  towards  these  unfortunate  convicts,  M. 
Jusselain  observes,  is  not  only  totally  opposed  to  their  amelioration,  but 
also  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country,  as  England  did  with  its  convicts 
in  Australia. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  found  what  are  designated  as  penal  or 
penitentiary  settlements  on  the  mainland.  Among  these,  one  called  the 
"  Montagne  d' Argent,"  was  found  to  be  "  insusceptible  of  development;" 
another,  on  the  river  Oyapock,  was  abandoned  to  the  black  convicts,  on 
account  of  its  insalubrity ;  a  third  was  attempted  in  M.  Jusselain's  time 
with  equally  bad  success. 

A  small  steam-boat — the  Oyapock — conveys  the  passengers  from  the 
lies  du  Salut  to  Cayenne,  a  navigation  which  lasts  five  hours.  The  town 
itself  is  built  in  a  charming  situation,  at  the  extremity  of  a  little  cape, 
having  on  one  side  the  open  sea,  on  the  other  the  deep  bay  which  serves 
as  a  roadstead.  The  houses  are  masked  in  front  by  warehouses  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  imperial  navy ;  and  a  vast  barrack,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  colony,  stands  on  an  upland,  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded amid  palm-trees.  M.  Jusselain  admits,  with  much  naivety,  that, 
as  a  soldier,  he  must  admit  that  the  sight  of  any  other  building  would, 
on  his  first  touching  the  mainland,  have  been  more  agreeable. 

The  landing  is  efi^ected  at  a  little  stone  jetty  with  a  lighthouse  at  its 
extremity,  and  a  various-coloured  crowd  always  assembles  to  welcome 
new  arrivals.  The  first  aspect  of  things,  as  the  town  is  approached,  is 
not,  however,  inspiriting.  The  streets  sloping  towards  the  sea  are  so 
narrow  that  the  houses  seem  almost  to  meet ;  but  beyond  this  is  a  spacious 

**  The  convicts,  being  ten  to  one  on  the  island,  could,  in  fact,  any  day  annihi- 
late their  guardians  with  merely  their  tools.  The  latter  live,  consequently,  in  a 
state  of  great  trepidation,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  soldiers 
stationed  on  guard  at  night  in  lonely  parts  of  the  island,  and  to  whom  the  wind, 
the  movement  of  the  sea,  or  the  cry  of  a  bird,  was  often  a  source  of  terror.  It  is 
related  that  one  of  these  sentinels,  having  fallen  asleep,  was  suddenly  awoke  by 

ound  of  footsteps.  In  his  fright  he  fired  his  musket,  and  shot  a  man  dead.  It 

"^  corporal  of  the  guard  coming  to  relieve  him. 
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"place,"  with  wide  and  open  streets  and  gardens,  constituting  another 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  ''  place,"  which  also  serves  as  an  esplanade  or 
parade-ground,  is  decorated  with  some  two  or  three  hundred  lofty  palm- 
trees.  A  sparse  greensward  at  the  foot  of  this  green  colonnade  seems  to 
invite  to  repose ;  but  here  the  stranger  at  once  meets  with  one  of  the  sad 
drawbacks  to  enjoyment  in  tropical  countries.  This  verdant  carpet  is 
tenanted  by  myriads  of  insects — black  scorpions,  poisonous  spiders,  and 
ants — that  cover  the  body  with  painful  bites.  Clouds  of  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies  dance  in  the  shade,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  palm -fronds  are 
every  now  and  then  detached,  and  fall  down,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
any  one  below.  When  the  soldiers  are  drilled,  which  is  always  at  a  very 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  gaps  occasionally  occur  in  forming  a  line,  or 
even  in  the  side  of  a  square,  by  the  men  coming  in  contact  with  a  colony 
of  those  formidable  South  American  ants.  It  was  from  these  insects  and 
from  sand-flies  that  the  wrecked  of  the  David  Dunbar  suffered  so  much 
on  their  desolate  island.  At  night-time,  also,  when  the  silver  tops  of  the 
palm-trees  rustle  in  the  sea  breeze,  myriads  of  magic  flies  hold  their 
joyous  jubilee,  dazzling  the  eye  with  perplexing  brightness.  This  is  not 
noticed  by  M.  Jusselain,  who  is  not  **  tr^s  fort"  in  matters  of  natural 
history,  but  it  is  in  Dr.  Dalton's  admirable  '*  History  of  British  Guiana," 
of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  to  fill  up  the  local  descriptions  of  the 
French  diporte  when  incomplete,  and  to  correct  his  details  when  they  are 
erroneous. 

There  is  an  infinite  charm,  upon  arriving  in  a  new  country,  to  start  on 
an  expedition  of  discovery,  leaving  it  to  chance  what  may  turn  up. 
Cayenne  itself,  however,  presents  but  little  to  explore.  The  town  is 
small,  and,  the  houses  being  built  of  wood,  past  ages  have  left  no  remi- 
niscences behind  them.  There  is  a  so-called  cathedral,  with  a  steeple 
like  a  magnified  dovecote,  and  a  sanctuary  of  justice  of  most  humble 
aspect.  As  to  the  private  houses,  or  cases,  they  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, nothing  but  a  congeries  of  huts.  On  one  side  of  the  "  place"  of 
palms  is  a  spacious  bazaar  or  store,  where,  as  usual  in  colonies,  every- 
thing may  be  procured,  from  a  satin  dress  to  a  game  of  loto  or  a  pound  of 
salt  cod.  The  social  state,  so  warmly  advocated  by  About  in  "Le 
Progres,"  is  here,  indeed,  in  full  force ;  a  man  of  birth  may  be  engaged 
in  "commercial"  pursuits,  as  the  French  call  shop-keeping,  without 
thereby  derogating  from  his  social  position.  You  meet  your  tailor  in  the 
evening  at  the  governor's  house,  with  straw-kid  gloves  on  his  hands. 
On  another  side  of  the  "  place*'  is  the  hospital — a  spacious  building,  with 
a  yard  and  trees,  but  with  sad  associations,  for  no  end  of  the  young  and 
old  have  perished  there  within  the  last  few  years. 

Cayenne  had  once  a  brief  period  of  prosperity  and  animation.  M.  Jus- 
selain attributes  the  sad  change  which  has  come  over  the  country  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks,  to  evil  legislation  in  regard  to  sugar,  and  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  cloves,  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the 
colony.  But  it  is  evident  that  to  these  must  be  added  a  want  of  mer- 
cantile and  colonial  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  aggravated  by 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  disinclination  of  the  French  to  ex- 
patriation. 

All  the  rund  establishments  have,  indeed,  been  abandoned,  as  if  the 
inhabitants  had  been  driven  away  by  some  great  catastrophe.     In 
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Cayenne  itself  the  houses,  whose  external  walls  still  remain  standing,  are 
falling  into  ruin  within.  Game,  fish,  and  vegetables  are  no  longer 
brought  into  the  market  by  the  Indians,  or  by  the  negroes  settled  in  the 
interior.  People  live,  now-a-days,  upon  preserved  meats  and  salt  fish, 
just  as  if  they  were  on  board  ship ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  provisions 
shipped  from  the  United  States  and  from  France,  starvation  would  stare 
them  in  the  face.  As  it  is,  the  administration  has  often  been  obliged  to 
distribute  soldiers'  rations  among  the  employes,  to  prevent  their  dying  of 
want ;  and  this  when  the  forests  teem  with  game,  the  rivers  are  full  of 
fish,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  alligators,  and  the  soil  is  both  fertile 
and  productive. 

This  state  of  things  has  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, especially  the  females.  Almost  all  the  young  women  have  a 
pale  chlorotic  temperament.  The  climate,  as  well  as  bad  food,  has, 
however,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  '*  Transportation," 
M.  Jusselain  declares,  **  alone  keeps  up  life  and  movement  in  Guiana, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  were  it  to  cease,  and  things  were  to 
follow  the  usual  course,  there  would  remain,  after  a  certain  time,  on  these 
fine  shores  nothing  but  ruined  houses  and  unfortunate  ichthyophagists.'' 
Add  to  this  the  yellow  fever,  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  colony  since 
*  1804,  made  its  fell  descent  in  1850  and  1855,  and  carried  off  innu- 
merable victims — the  Creoles  sufi^ering  the  least. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  colony  was  re- 
duced, the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  was,  at  the  time  of  M.  Jusse- 
lain's  residence  there,  limited  to  simple  visits  of  ceremony.  There  was, 
indeed,  only  one  resource  in  Cayenne,  and  that  was  in  the  occasional 
reunions  held  at  the  governor's  house.  This,  like  the  rest,  is  built  of 
wood,  and  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  expelled  in 
1762.  But  even  this  sole  break  in  the  monotonous  life  of  the  Cayennese 
is  encumbered  with  troubles.  The  antipathies  of  colour  exist  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Some  enlightened  governors  have  attempted  to  set 
such  aside,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  Where  people  of  colour  are  ad- 
mitted, there  the  whites  will  not  go,  and  the  philanthropist  is  left  to 
meditate  in  empty  rooms  upon  his  pet  theory  of  a  fusion  of  races.  This 
is  curious,  because,  if  the  antipathy  was  private  as  well  as  public,  there 
would  be  no  mixed  races  at  all.  M.  Jusselain  himself  relates  an  instance 
of  a  French  lieutenant  who  married  a  half-caste.  She  was  very  beauti- 
ful, had  dark  hair,  good  features,  a  pleasant  smile,  the  complexion  of  the 
camellia,  was  very  graceful  and  intelligent,  and  had  been  educated  in 
France  ;  yet  this  young  lady's  mother  was  a  hideous  mulatto,  and  while 
one  of  her  children  was  as  fair  as  herself,  another,  a  little  boy,  was  as 
dark  as  his  grandmamma.  Hence  what  are  called  '*  Creole"  prejudices 
in  Guiana.  The  whites  born  in  the  country,  which  is  the  sense  in  which 
M.  Jusselain  uses  the  word  Creole,  hold  the  half-castes  in  horror,  both 
from  the  reappearance  of  the  dark  colour,  and  from  the  habits  of  people 
of  mixed  blood.  Madame  G.,  the  lady  above  alluded  to,  was  the  belle  of 
Cayenne,  yet  she  had  sisters,  we  are  told,  with  manners  to  make  a  sailor 
blush.  Hence  it  was  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  Creoles  to  admit 
such  persons  into  the  society  of  their  wives  and  children. 

A  stranger  is  struck,  on  arriving  at  Cayenne,  by  the  number  of  monkeys 
and  parrots  of  different  kinds,  which  are  kept  tame  in  the  houses,  by  the 
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number  of  beautiful  sun-birds,  humming-birds,  and  roseate  ibises  that 
frequent  the  streets  and  gardens,  and  by  the  "  hideous  black  crows," 
which,  M.  Jusselain  says,  resemble  little  vultures.  They  are,  in  fact, 
black  square- tailed  vultures  (Cathartes  vet  Vullurjota  of  CuvierY  On 
one  occasion,  M.  Jusselain  and  a  friend  shot  a  jaguar  in  a  deserted  build- 
ing in  the  precincts  of  the  town  ;  and  on  another,  a  troop  of  maroon  or 
wild  pigs  traversed  the  town  in  its  whole  length.  These  were,  no  doubt, 
peccari,  which  rove  about  in  large  droves ;  but  there  are  also  two  kinds 
of  wild  boar  in  the  country,  the  bakkir  and  pingo,  which  live  in  the 
mountains,  as  also  the  water-hog,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers. 

The  governor  of  French  Guiana  had,  at  the  time  of  M.  Jusselain's 
residence  there,  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  another  to  the  many  previous 
attempts  and  failures  made  to  found  settlements  on  the  mainland,  by 
inaugurating  an  establishment  on  a  river  called  Comt6.  Captain  B.  and 
M.  Jusselain  were  selected  to  superintend  the  clearing  of  the  ground  and 
the  construction  of  huts.  A  start  was  effected  in  a  canoe  propelled  with 
paddles,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  by  ten  negroes. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  lay  along  what  is  called  the  river  of  Tour 
de  rile,  but  which  is  in  reality  only  one  of  the  more  sluggish  streams  of 
the  delta  imbedded  in  a  dense  fringe  of  mangroves.  One  or  two  families 
of  Indians  had,  however,  established  themselves  on  this  slimy  and  foetid 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  They  dwelt  in  huts  raised  on  piles 
above  the  ground,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  miasma  and  mosquitoes. 
Towards  evening  the  alligators,  or  caymans,  ranged  their  heads  along  the 
shore  like  a  chaplet  of  beads,  and  as  soon  as  the  natives  had  taken  to 
their  platforms,  they  came  out  of  the  water  to  feast  upon  the  ofial  and 
refuse  of  the  day's  fishing. 

It  was  impossible  to  sleep  at  night.  The  songs  of  the  boatmen,  the 
clouds  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  odour  of  putrid  fish,  as  also  of  the  negroes 
and  their  dogs,  put  rest  out  of  the  question.  At  length  they  issued  forth 
from  this  pestiferous  cloaca  into  the  river  Oyac,  which  itself  receives,  a 
little  higher  up,  the  Orapu  and  Comt^  rivers.  The  Oyac  is  a  goodly 
river  about  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  its  waters  are  clear  and  pure. 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  wood.  At  one  spot  a  little  clearance  had  been 
effected,  and  a  wooden  steeple  rose  amidst  ^ve  or  six  huts.  This  was 
Roura,  which  in  some  geographical  works  is  designated  as  the  capital  of 
^French  Guiana.  Everything  done  by  our  excellent  neighbours,  from  the 
kitchen  to  colonisation,  has,  however,  something  sonorous  about  it. 
These  five  or  six  huts,  according  to  M.  Jusselain,  comprised  the  "  loge- 
ment  du  Commandant  de  Quartier,"  the  presbytery,  the  gendarmerie, 
and  their  brigadier,  besides  homes  for  some  forty  negroes  and  for  their 
skinny  poultry.  The  worthy  priest  entertained  the  travellers,  and  the 
prefect  and  receiver-general,  in  the  person  of  the  commandant  of  the 
quarter,  and  the  general  of  division  and  adjutant-general,  in  the  person 
of  the  brigadier  of  gendarmerie,  were  invited  to  the  banquet.  The 
navigation  of  the  river  above  this  sad  attempt  at  colonisation  is  described 
as  charming.  The  waters  were  transparent  and  the  canoe  was  sheltered 
from  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  overhanging  foliage.  Other 
clearances  were  passed,  with  huts,  orcnards  of  tropical  fruits,  and  planta- 
tions of  cloves,  but  all  now  deserted.  One  of  these,  which  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Orapu  and  the  Comte  rivers. 
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There  were  also  occasional  huts  of  negroes  to  be  seen  alongside  the 
river  banks,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  decimated  by  fevers,  want,  and 
leprosy.  Yet,  such  is  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  freed  negro,  that 
he  will  rather  perish  as  an  idle  squatter,  without  clothes  and  food, 
than  work.  Hence  it  is  that  the  population  of  French  Guiana  is  always 
on  the  decline.  France  has  possessed  this  country  ever  since  1604  ;  and 
in  1857  it  contained  only  25,561  inhabitants,  comprising  the  garrison, 
the  administration,  and  4121  convict£|.  English  Guiana,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  has  only  been  held  since  1803,  contains  some  131,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  basin  of  the  rivers  Oyac  and  its  tributaries,  the  Comt6  and  the 
Orapu,  comprised  at  the  same  epoch  (1857)  only  1739  inhabitants,  and 
yet  it  was  the  best  populated  district  in  ^U  French  Guiana.  Hence  it 
was  that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  magnificence 
of  the  virgin  forests,  and  the  variety  of  aspect  presented  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  rivers,  our  travellers  admit  that  the  immense  solitude  and 
unbroken  silence  were  provocative  of  gloom,  and  finished  by  becoming 
quite  appalling.  Nor  do  they  seem,  like  almost  all  British  travellers,  to 
nave  had  an  eye  for  animated  nature,  either  in  a  point  of  view  of  curiosity 
or  of  sport.  Only  on  one  occasion  was  the  navigation  enlivened  by  the 
chase  of  a  small  antelope,  which  the  boatmen  called  Cariacou.  This 
animal,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  white  spots,  was  evidently  the  Cervus 
kumiHSf  which  Dr.  Dalton  says  the  Indians  call  Wirrebourricin.  Close 
by  where  this  little  incident  occurred,  was  another  deserted  establishment, 
called  '*  Power,"  and  therefore  we  should  suppose,  although  it  is  not 
stated  so^  once  the  seat  of  some  unfortunate  British  colonist.  The  ruins 
are  very  extensive ;  vast  fields  were  under  cultivation,  and  there  were 
plantations  of  sugar-cane,  co£Ree,  cotton,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits 
and  spices.  A  steam-engine  still  lay  under  shelter  of  one  of  the  out- 
houses ;  it  is  said  that  in  1840  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  were  employed 
in  the  colony.  But  at  that  time  the  exportations  presented  a  grand  total 
of  four  millions  of  francs,  while  in  1857,  when  M.  Jusselain  left  it,  they 
did  not  amount  to  one  million.  This,  when  the  same  year  the  exporta- 
tions from  British  Guiana  amounted  to  thirty-three  millions  of  francs ! 

When  at  length  the  canoe  arrived  at  Cacao,  the  destination  of  our 
emigrants  on  the  river  Comt6,  about  a  dozen  persons  only  came  down  to 
the  bank  to  welcome  them.  Among  these  was  the  surgeon  of  the  esta- 
blishment, who  had  his  head  wrapped  in  wet  towels,  while  his  pale' 
swollen  face  bore  traces  of  severe  suffering. 

**  Well,  doctor,"  said  Captain  R.,  "  you  do  not  appear  to  be  over  well." 

**  Very  ill,  very  ill  indeed,"  was  the  gloomy  response.  "  It  is  a  beast 
of  a  country." 

Climbing  up  the  embankment,  they  reached  the  clearing,  which  was 
some  thirty  feet  above  the  river-bed,  and  on  which  five  or  six  huts  had  as 
yet  only  been  erected.  There  were  not  indeed  at  that  time  in  the  peni- 
tentiary more  than  a  couple  of  liberated  convicts,  with  about  thirty 
soldiers  and  a  few  negroes  recruited  from  the  environs.  The  huts  were 
of  corrugated  iron,  the  worst  possible  material  for  such  a  climate,  and 
they  became  perfect  furnaces  when  the  sun  shone  upon  them — this, 
when  wood  (a  much  better  material  as  a  slow  conductor  of  heat)  not  only 
abounds,  but  covers  the  country. 
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About  midnight,  M.  Jusselain  was  awoke  by  something  disturbing  his 
mosquito-net.  He  awaited  a  few  minutes  in  the  trepidation  natural  to 
a  man  who  is  disturbed  in  a  profound  sleep  and  finds  himself  in  utter 
darkness,  and  again  the  mosquito-net  was  shaken.  This  time  he  got  up 
and  lit  a  candle ;  but  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  room,  so  he  went  to 
bed  again  ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  became  conscious  that  something  was 
rushing  against  the  mosquito-net  again,  and  he  once  more  got  up  and 
lit  the  candle,  carrying  his  researches  into  every  hole  and  corner,  but  ia 
Tain.  At  length,  wearied  with  the  futile  hunt,  he  blew  out  the  candle, 
pulled  the  clothes  over  his  head,  and  went  to  sleep.  When  next  morn- 
ing he  rose  to  dress  himself,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  strength 
had  left  him,  and  that  his  limbs  refused  to  do  their  usual  office.  It  re- 
quired an  effort  even  to  throw  off  the  clothes,  and  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment on  perceiving  that  they  were  inundated  with  blood  !  The  surgeon 
was  sent  for.     He  merely  laughed. 

"  Ah !  ah  !'*  he  said,  "  you  have  been  sucked  by  the  vampires." 

**  What  do  you  say,  doctor,  by  vampires  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  vampires.  They  are  small  bats  in  this  country.  They  mag- 
netise the  part  which  they  are  going  to  operate  upon  ^generally  the  foot 
or  hand — by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  wings,  make  an  incision  with  their 
incisive  teeth  with  as  much  neatness  as  I  should  with  a  lancet,  and  then 
introduce  their  muzzles,  which  nature  has  kindly  provided  with  a  sucker 
to  that  effect,  into  the  wound." 

"  Well,  let  us  see  where  they  have  bled  me.*' 

It  was  from  the  feet>  and  the  doctor  intimated  that  precautions  must 
be  taken  next  night,  or  they  would  come  back  so  long  as  a  drop  of  blood 
remained  in  his  foody.  Needless  to  say,  that  next  night  he  slept  in  a 
hammock,  the  only  bed  adapted  for  such  countries.  The  bats,  it  appeared, 
did  not  limit  themselves  to  bleeding  human  beings;  the  veiy  fowls  that 
had  been  brought  from  Cayenne  were  found  to  lose  fiesh,  and  walk  un- 
steadily and  die,  till  the  cause  was  detected,  when  they  were  protected 
from  the  night  visits  of  the  vampires.  The  bats  here  alluded  to  were  not 
true  vampires  {Phyllostoma  spectrum),  they  being  the  largest  of  the  bats 
of  Gruiana,  and  measuring  two  or  more  feet  across  the  wings.  Dr.  Dalton 
remarks  that  several  smaller  kinds  of  bats  are  well  known  to  suck  the 
blood  of  persons  asleep ;  and  he  adds,  '*  so  delicately  is  the  operation  per- 
formed, that  the  victim  is  generally  unconscious  of  it,  until,  on  awaking 
in  the  morning,  he  finds  the  sheets  discoloured  with  blood."  The  smaller 
species,  he  also  says,  are  in  the  habit  of  thus  bleeding  birds  and  animals. 

As  the  penitentiary  establishment  developed  itself  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Captain  R.  and  of  M.  Jusselain,  all  their  time  became  oc- 
cupied with  details ;  but  at  first  they  had  many  opportunities  for  making 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  were  two  other  deserted  esta- 
blishments on  the  river  besides  that  of  Mr.  Power,  one  called  Davaux,  the 
other  Fleury,  no  doubt  after  the  names  of  their  former  proprietors.  "  The 
spectacle  of  these  ruins  in  the  midst  of  these  vast  solitudes,"  says  M. 
Jusselain,  *'  gave  rise  to  the  same  impressions  that  one  feels  on  visiting 
an  old  battle-field.  Here  man  had  succumbed  in  his  struggle  against 
nature.  The  latter,  being  victorious,  had  claimed  its  rights,  and  was 
burying  the  labours  of  humanity  in  its  own  rich  canopy  of  verdure."  It 
was,  indeed^  a  grievous  thing  to  contemplate,  and  did  not  help  to  inspirit 
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those  who  were  engaged  in  foanding  a  new  colony  in  so  fatal  a  climate. 
Happily  all  their  excursions  were  not  to  such  lagubrioas  spots.  One  of 
the  most  agreeable  was  to  the  *'  Sauts,"  as  certain  rapids  higher  up  the 
river  were  designated.  Here  it  was  a  source  of  amusement  to  see  the 
natives  guide  their  frail  canoes  through  the  rapids  with  as  much  skill  as 
audacity,  and  it  was  seldom  that  an  accident  happened,  although  the 
spectator  involuntarily  held  his  breath  till  the  little  bark  and  its  tenants 
were  safe  out  of  the  vortex. 

An  old  negro  lived  with  his  £unily  near  the  '^  Sauts,"  who  became  the 
almost  constant  companion  and  adviser  of  M.  Jusselain.  It  is  a  well- 
known  habit  among  negroes  to  give  the  names  of  celebrated  men,  mytho- 
logical personages,  and  heroes  of  romance,  to  their  children.  Nowhere, 
also,  are  so  many  Caesars  to  be  met  with,  who  are  as  timid  as  hares, 
Ciceros  who  stutter,  and  Narcissuses  who  are  repulsively  ugly.  Our 
negro  of  the  rapids  was  named  Telemachus,  his  wife  Virginia,  hb  son 
Eudorus,  and  his  daughter  Cymodocea. 

Telemachus,  or  rather  Tel^maque,  although  some  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  tall  and  vigorous.  Dysentery,  ague,  yellow  fever,  aud  leprosy  had 
left  him  unscathed,  and  his  white  hair  and  beard  gave  a  venerable  appear- 
ance to  his  face,  which  was  as  black  as  ebony.  Like  all  his  race,  he  lived 
in  the  open  air.  During  the  day  the  huts  are  abandoned,  and  any  one 
who  likes  may  go  in,  and  yet  robbery  is  unknown.  At  night  they  gather 
together  round  a  little  fire,  and  M.  Jusselain  says  some  people  argue  that 
negroes  have  as  many  ideas  as  white  men ;  but  if  so,  he  says,  they  do  not 
communicate  them  to  one  another,  for  they  remain  for  hours  together 
without  speaking  a  word.  They  have,  however,  their  evenings  of  festivity, 
when  they  peel  and  grind  the  roots  of  the  cassava  by  the  sound  of  a  drum, 
or  with  the  aid  of  songs  and  choruses.  They  make.  Dr.  Dalton  says,  an 
excellent  bread  of  the  flour  called  manioc  in  the  West  Indies,  couac  in 
French  Guiana.  M.  Jusselain,  however,  says  he  never  could  accustom 
himself  to  this  insipid  food.  They  also  make  a  fermented  liquor  from  a 
decoction  of  cassava  bread,  which  Dr.  Dalton  calls  paiwori,  or  piwarri, 
large  lumps  of  the  bread  being  chewed  by  the  women  to  increase  the 
fermentation. 

It  was  by  the  good  will  of  this  veteran  of  the  forests  that  M.  Jusselain 
was  enabled  to  make  excursions  into  the  interior  of  these  boundless  ex- 
panses, and  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  otherwise  without 
peril  from  wild  beasts  and  snakes,  and  the  still  greater  danger  of  being 
irrevocably  lost. 

The  forests  of  French  Guiana  differ  somewhat  in  aspect  from  those 
on  the  Amazons,  as  described  in  Mr.  Bates's  admirable  work,  "  The 
Naturalist  on  the  Amazons."  There  each  plant  and  tree  seems  to  be 
striving  to  outvie  its  fellow,  struggling  towards  light  and  air — branch, 
and  leaf,  and  stem — regardless  of  its  neighbours.  Parasitic  plants  are 
seen  fastening  with  firm  grip  on  others,  making  use  of  them  with  reckless 
indifference  as  instruments  for  their  own  advancement.  One  of  these 
climbers  is  so  destructive  as  to  be  called  the  Sipo  Matador,  or  the 
''  Murderer  Liane."  In  parts  of  the  primeval  forest,  however,  the  trees 
are  wider  apart,  there  are  fewer  climbers  and  parasites,  less  shrubby 
growth  and  underwood  below,  and  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  lycopo- 
diums,  or  in  places  encumbered  with  dead  leaves,  vegetable  debris,  beans, 
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and  other  fruits,  especially  the  capsules  of  the  sapucaja,  scattered  about, 
and  eaten  by  wild  animals.  Forests  of  this  description  extend  about  three 
hundred  miles  southward  and  eastward  of  Para. 

'^  Imagine,"  says  M.  Jusselain,  writing  of  the  forests  of  Guiana,  "  an 
innumerable  army  of  gigantic  trunks,  tall  and  slim  as  the  masts  of  a  ship, 
nnng  a  hundred  feet  upwards,  and  stretching  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  You  walk  for  days,  and  you  still  meet  the  same  trees, 
80  precisely  the  counterparts  of  those  you  have  passed,  that  you  cannot 
say  that  you  have  made  a  step  forward,  or  if  you  have  turned  in  a  circle. 
Above  your  head,  at  an  enormous  height,  is  a  dome  of  verdure  that  never 
&des,  and  which  no  ray  of  the  sun  can  pierce ;  under  the  feet,  a  soil  de- 
nuded of  vegetation,  and  as  level  as  the  avenue  of  a  park :  such  is  the 
real  virgin  forest,  which  in  French  GJ-uiana  is  called  the  *  Great  Forest.' 
This,  with  the  exception  of  the  character  of  the  trees,  resembles  the  date 
or  palm  forests  of  the  Euphrates,  where  no  impediments  occur  to  progress 
between  the  trunks,  there  being  little  or  no  ground  vegetation,  and  the 
soil  as  level  as  a  plain  can  be." 

Well  might  M.  Jusselain  regret,  when  wandering  through  these  vast 
forests,  guided  by  Tel6maque,  that  his  education  in  matters  of  natural 
history  had  been  so  neglected.  ''  Ah !"  he  said  to  himself,  '^  if,  instead 
of  stupifying  myself  at  college  over  so  many  old  books  in  the  dead 
languages,  I  had  only  been  taught  to  read  in  that  book,  ever  youthful,  of 
an  author  that  never  dies !"  These  regrets  lead  to  a  well-justified  digres- 
don  on  the  injustice  done  to  the  youth  of  the  day  in  not  adding  instruc- 
tion in  natural  history  to  that  in  Greek  and  Latin — an  injustice  which, 
with  the  want  of  familiarity  with  modern  languages,  the  grown-up  man 
is  left  to  regret  all  his  life,  without  scarcely  a  step  being  taken  to  remove 
it.  A  head-master,  both  in  France  and  England,  is  appointed  solely  for 
his  classical  attainments,  and  he  neither  teaches  nor  encourages  the  study 
of  what  he  himself  does  not  understand.  Except  at  the  Messrs.  Bryces, 
at  Belfast,  we  never  saw  natural  history  made  a  part  of  education. 
Girls  sometimes,  indeed,  receive  a  more  practical  education  in  this  country 
than  boys. 

Hence  it  was  that  M.  Jusselain  and  his  compatriots  had  to  depend  upon 
the  old  negro  for  the  **  names*'  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  forms  of  animal 
life — ^beasts,  birds,  and  insects — that  pullulate  in  these  vast  forests  ;  and 
they  were  even  indebted  to  the  same  veteran  of  the  solitudes  for  pointing 
out  to  them  such  trees  as  furnished  the  best  timber.  An  educated  man 
like  Dr.  Dalton  could,  indeed,  as  Humboldt,  Spix  and  Martins,  and  Bates 
did  in  other  regions,  see  things  in  these  primeval  forests  of  Guiana  that 
were  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  Captain  R.  and  M.  Jusselain.* 

Far  different,  says  the  English  naturalist,  to  the  barren  savannahs  are 
the  magnificent  forests  which  present  to  the  eye  an  unfading  garment  of 
green,  varying  in  tint  from  the  darkest  and  lightest  hue.  Here  are  to 
be  seen  majestic  trees,  larger  and  statelier  than  the  oak ;  here  entwine  in 
voluptuous  negligence  numerous  pliant  vines,  interlacing  and  encircling 
the  larger  trees,  and  named  by  the  colonists  bush-ropes ;  here  flourish 
the  varieties  of  the  broad- leaved  palms,  the  numerous  native  fruit-trees, 
and  a  host  of  others  possessing  medicinal  and  other  valuable  properties  ; 

*  See  also  Mr.  Maury's  excellent  work,  **  Histoire  des  Fordts.'' 
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whilst  minute  mosses,  imiumerable  lichens,  and  a  variety  of  ferns  and 
parasitic  plants  crowd  together  in  social  luxuriance ;  orchideous  plants  in 
amazing  numbers,  perched  on  the  gigantic  and  forked  branches  of  trees, 
seeking  only  for  a  resting-place,  appear  to  inhale  firom  the  air  alone 
(though  so  densely  crowded  by  inhabitants)  the  pabulum  which  supports 
their  capricious  and  singular  existence. 

The  whole  earth  is  life,  the  very  air  is  life,  and  the  foot  of  man  can 
scarcely  tread  upon  an  inch  of  ground  in  this  magazine  of  Nature's 
wonders  without  crushing  some  graceful  plant  or  beauteous  flower,  so 
densely  is  it  inhabited,  so  united,  peaceful,  and  thriving  are  its  denizens. 
The  very  beams  of  the  bright  sun  are  excluded  from  these  secret  haunts. 
Its  rays  glance  only  on  the  fEinciful  and  glistening  leaves,  which  form  a 
veil  or  mantle  to  the  treasures  they  conceal.  How  true  and  beautiful 
again  is  the  language  of  Humboldt !  For  not  alone  were  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  plants  glorying  in  existence;  the  forest,  still  and  silent  as  the 
grave,  seemed  a  city  for  the  reception  of  all  things  living,  save  man. 
Yet  amid  this  apparent  silence,  should  one  listen  attentively,  he  hears  a 
stifled  sound,  a  continued  murmur,  a  hum  of  insects,  that  fill  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air.  Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  excite  in  man  a  sentiment 
of  the  extent  and  power  of  organic  life. 

Myriads  of  insects  crawl  on  the  ground,  and  flutter  round  the  plants, 
scorched  by  the  sun's  heat.  A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bush, 
from  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  ft-om  the 
ground,  which  is  undermined  by  lizards,  millipedes,  and  blind- worms.  It 
is  a  voice  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  nature  breathes,  that  under  a  thousand 
difierent  forms  life  is  difliised — in  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil  as  in  the 
bosom  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  air  that  circulates  around  us. 

Timber-trees  in  eve^y  variety,  fruit-trees  in  astonishing  profusion, 
medicinal  plants  of  singular  efficacy,  shrubs  and  flower-plants  in  inex- 
haustible numbers,  are  found  within  these  fruitful  forests,  in  whose 
branches  nestle  a  world  of  birds.  The  shrill  scream  of  the  parrot  at 
morning  and  evening  rends  the  air,  while  plaintive  and  slow  strains  may 
be  heard  at  times  from  the  maam  and  the  powie.  The  rich  plumage  of 
the  numerous  bird  tribes,  and  their  peculiar  and  varied  notes,  form 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  mute  but  grand  assemblage  of  living  plants. 
The  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  these  vast  forests  are  almost  incredible, 
save  to  eye-witnesses.  The  Indian,  the  melancholy  lord  of  the  soil,  alone 
appreciates  their  gorgeous  beauty  and  soothing  solitudes. 

Animals  and  birds  did  not  fail  to  visit  a  clearance  which  was  itself  on 
the  verge  of  the  primeval  forest.  Among  these,  the  most  common  were 
the  toucans,  which,  with  their  enormous  bills  and  stupid  gait,  were  the 
subject  of  infinite  amusement  to  the  exiles.  Their  plumage  presented  a 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  green  of  the  trees ;  but  their  flesh,  which  was 
dry,  dark-coloured,  and  insipid,  presented  but  a  meagre  resource  for  the 
table.  After  the  toucans,  parrots  were  most  common.  By  boiling  these 
for  a  long  time  they  made,  we  are  told,  an  excellent  soup,  and  a  salmi 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  admirable.  As  to  the  more  noble  aras,  they 
were  only  seen  by  couples,  winging  their  way  at  great  heights.  Tapirs 
and  peccari,  or  paquiras,  seldom  came  near  the  settlement;  but,  when 
procurable,  constituted  a  real  addition  to  their  scanty  culinary  resources. 
The  beasts  and  birds,  strange  to  say,  which  came  rashly  into  the  clearance, 
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were  the  only  game  that  they  killed  themselves.  When  they  went  out 
shooting  in  the  forest,  they  always  came  home  with  empty  hags.  T^l^- 
maque  alone  would  go  out  by  himself,  and  hring  home  an  agouti  or 
acouri — ^the  hare  of  the  country — or  a  lahba  or  paca,  the  glory  of  the 
Groiana  sportsman.  It  is  curious  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  water- 
hog,  or  cavia,  which  is  so  common  in  British  Guiana. 

It  is  possible  to  walk,  it  has  been  observed,  under  the  shade  of  the 
primeval  forest  without  inconvenience ;  but  it  is  not  so  on  the  forest 
skirts,  where  the  shrubby  and  scrubby  vegetation  is  so  dense  that  pro- 
gress can  only  be  made  axe  in  hand.  Such  spots  also  abound  in  reptiles, 
more  particularly  venomous  snakes  and  wasps ;  the  latter  of  which,  if 
disturbed,  will  soon  drive  the  intruder  away,  be  he  man,  or  horse,  or 
dog.  They  are  of  a  size,  too,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute  irre- 
sistible enemies. 

During  the  first  summer  of  the  settlement  at  Cacao,  the  little  steamer 
Oyapock  came  up  the  river,  having  on  board  the  governor  of  French 
Guiana,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Sainte  Marie,  and  said 
he  would  at  once  send  a  hundred  liberated  convicts  to  assist  in  the  con- 
structions. As  it  has  been  since  satisfactorily  attested  that  no  European 
can  long  stand  so  pestilential  a  climate,  and  the  station  has  been 
abandoned,  like  all  that  have  preceded  it  on  the  river  Comt6,  M. 
Jusselain  asks,  pertinently  enough,  if  it  was  considerate  or  even  fair 
to  send  first  of  all  soldiers,  then  men  who  had  completed  their  term  of 
punishment,  and  lastly  convicts  themselves,  to  so  fatal  a  penitentiary ! 

The  veto  of  nature  lay,  indeed,  upon  the  country ;  every  one  knew, 
after  a  few  months'  residence  in  the  place,  that  it  was  impossible  to  live 
there.  But  it  was  not  for  soldiers  to  anticipate  the  future;  all  that  they 
had  to  do  was  to  obey  orders  cheerfully,  as  if  they  were  perpetually  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  governor  and  his  suite  were  accord- 
ingly feasted  upon  parrot  soup  and  **  salmi  aux  perroquets,"  which  they 
got  over  without  pulling  very  wry  faces ;  "  toucans  a  la  puree  d'iguanes*' 
were,  however,  still  less  appreciated ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  r6ti,  they 
all  unanimously  declared  that  they  would  not  partake  of  the  '*  petit 
n^^pre."  The  said  little  negro  was  a  monkey,  which  had  been  shot  the 
previous  day,  and  with  its  arras  over  its  breast  and  its  tail  removed,  it 
certainly  did  resemble  very  much  a  delicate  young  negro.  But,  as 
M.  Jusselain  remarks,  one  soon  learns  to  appreciate,  when  dwelling  in  a 
primeval  forest,  things  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  <'  cuisiniere 
bourgeoise,"  and  monkey  to  a  starving  man  is  as  good  game  as  any  other. 
Not  only  did  they  eat  monkeys,  but  also  sloths,  tiger-cats,  and  '*  tama 
noirs,"  by  which,  we  suppose,  the  ant-eater  {Myrmecophaga  tamandua) 
is  meant.  Fried  snakes,  of  non-venomous  repute,  also  figured  at  table. 
The  convicts  called  them  hedge- eels,  to  take  off  from  the  repulsiveness  of 
aasociations.  These  boas  were  seldom  more  than  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
80  one  of  them  was  sufficient  for  a  good  dish;  but  Xi^lemaque  called 
them  juveniles,  and  said  that  the  ordinary  length  of  an  adult  was  thirty 
feet.  One  of  the  latter  came  down  from  a  tree  one  day,  and  had  the 
impudence  to  wrap  a  representative  of  order  and  civilisation — a  gendarme 
—sword,  cocked-hat,  epaulettes,  and  brandenbourgs,  all  together  in  its 
f<^8,  as  quick  as  with  the  lasso  of  a  Mexican.  Luckily,  the  gendarme  was 
enabled  with  almost  superhuman  efibrts  to  get  at  his  sword,  and  to  extri- 
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cate  himself  from  this  very  rude  embrace;  but  he  suffered  for  a  long 
time  after  from  the  compression  to  which  he  had. been  subjected. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  governor,  M.  Jusselain  awoke 
with  a  feeling  as  if  his  head  were  braced  with  iron.  His  mind  felt  con- 
fused, and  his  body  was  shaking  with  irresistible  violence.  The  doctor 
was  sent  for. 

"  It  is  only  the  fever/'  said  he.  **  It  generally  comes  on  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  ;  you  were  in  arrears,  and  the  attack  will,  therefore,  be 
all  the  more  severe.     You  must  pay  your  debt  to  the  Comte.'* 

The  chills  were,  as  usual,  succeeded  by  the  hot  stage  ;  large  doses  of 
quinine  were  exhibited,  and,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  the  patient  re- 
covered in  a  fortnight.  These  attacks  of  ague,  to  which  every  one  was 
subjected,  were  sometimes  of  a  pernicious  character,  and  the  patients  were 
carried  off  on  a  third  access,  or  fit.  They  are,  indeed,  with  what  the  author 
designates  as  *'  tropical  anemia"  and  dysentery,  the  true  plagues  of  the 
country.  Yellow  fever  is  only  an  occasional  visitant.  The  most  vigorous 
European  wanes  away,  with  a  prolonged  residence  in  Guiana,  from  the 
effects  of  climate  alone.  His  complexion  becomes  sickly  pale,  his  gums 
and  lips  lose  all  colour,  his  limbs  perish,  whilst  his  abdomen  assumes  an 
unusual  development.  The  most  robust  give  way  before  this  privation  of 
blood  (anemia),  and  sink  after  a  few  years  into  the  grave. 

One  morning,  the  ''  marechal  des  logis"  of  the  gendarmerie  brought 
word  that  one  of  the  convicts — Chevalier  by  name — was  missing,  on 
calling  over  the  roll.  Active  researches  were  at  once  instituted.  A 
number  of  gendarmes  were  deputed  to  explore  all  the  paths  leading  from 
the  settlement  into  the  forest,  and  especisJly  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
But  no  indications  were  obtained  of  the  missing  man.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, M.  Jusselain  thought  he  would  send  for  his  old  adviser — the 
negro  Tel^maque.  He  came  at  once,  and  was  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  and  of  the  fruitless  researches  of  the  gendarmerie.  The  idea 
of  succeeding  where  these  important  functionaries  had  failed,  tickled  the 
fancy  of  the  old  black  amazingly,  and  he  started  off,  promising  to  return 
before  night  set  in.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  keep  his  promise.  He  came 
back,  but  rather  late,  probably  to  enjoy  his  triumph  all  the  more,  as  it 
was  the  time  for  the  gendarmerie  to  send  in  their  usual  report  of  failure. 
"  Commandant,"  he  said,  in  his  negro  jargon,  "  I  know  where  the 
missing  man  is ;  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  river." 

He  then  went  on  to  explain,  that  the  tfrst  thing  he  had  done  in  the 
morning  was  to  describe  a  semicircle  round  the  settlement,  starting  from 
the  river  banks  on  one  side,  and  coming  back  to  them  on  the  other.  By 
this  plan  he  must  inevitably  intercept  the  trace  of  the  fugitive,  nor  did 
be  fail  in  so  doing. 

**  There  were  four,"  he  said,  at  the  departure,  **  but  three  only  returned 
to  the  camp.  I  discovered  their  retrograde  traces  at  another  point.  I 
followed  the  outgoing  traces  as  far  as  Fleury,  where  they  took  possession 
of  a  canoe.  I  knew  that  they  must  have  gone  up  the  river,  because,  if 
they  had  intended  going  down,  they  would  have  taken  to  the  river  at 
Power  or  Davaux,  so  as  not  to  have  to  pass  in  front  of  Sainte  Marie.  I 
knew  also  that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  through  the  rapids 
by  night,  so  I  took  a  canoe  and  carefully  examined  the  banks  as  I  pro- 
ceeded upwards.     At  last,  near  the  rapids,  I  saw  some  twigs  on  the  bank 
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that  had  been  recently  broken.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it :  no  signs 
of  a  boat,  but  the  heavy  steps  of  wet  men  in  the  mud ;  they  had  been 
upset  in  the  rapids,  and  had  reached  the  shore  at  that  point." 

An  old  negress,  called  Mother  Solomon,  and  her  son  Rene,  lived  close 
by.  Tel^maque  thought  that  they  might  have  seen  the  fugitives ;  but  he 
knew  also  that  if  they  had  taken  refuge  in  her  hut,  they  would  bind  her 
to  secresy  by  the  most  fearful  threats;  so  addressing  her  as  if  he  was  the 
bearer  of  news,  he  said : 

**  Mother  Solomon,  you  can  be  at  your  ease  now ;  the  men  who  came 
here  the  other  night  have  all  been  arrested.'' 

The  old  woman  trembled  visibly. 

^' You  must  have  been  terribly  frightened,"  continued  Telemaque,  in  a 
tone  of  indifference. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  it,"  said  the  old  woman. 

But  after  a  little  further  conversation  she  became  more  communica- 
tive, and  described  three  men  as  having  come  to  her  hut  to  dry  their 
clothes,  they  having  been  upset  in  the  rapids.  Telemaque,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  researches,  had  found  a  shoe  buried  deep  in  the  mud 
of  the  river  banks.  He  brought  it  with  him  for  the  inspection  of  the 
commandant.  It  was  inscribed  number  2201,  and  that  number  signalised 
on  the  books  of  the  colony  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sauton.  The  supposed 
culprit  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  when  he  saw  the  detecting  evidence 
of  his  guilt  in  the  hands  of  his  superior  officer,  he  hastened  to  explain 
away  the  circumstance.  He  had  given,  he  said,  a  pair  of  shoes  to  a  cer- 
tain Lanet,  who  was  preparing  an  evasion  with  three  of  his  comrades, 
Archenault,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  ferocity,  whom  the  other  con- 
victs at  once  disliked  and  dreaded,  Yerraot,  and  the  unfortunate  Cheva- 
lier. It  appeared  from  subsequent  inquiries  that,  precisely  as  Tele- 
maque had  reported,  they  had  taken  possession  of  a  canoe  at  Fleury, 
but,  arrived  at  the  rapids,  they  could  not  force  their  way  through  them, 
whereupon  Chevalier,  the  most  timid  of  the  party,  proposed  that  they 
should  return  to  the  settlement. 

'* Coward!"  Archenault  exclaimed,  as  he  rose  up;  and,  striking  Che- 
valier with  the  handle  of  his  paddle,  the  latter  fell  over  on  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  which  filled  and  went  down.  The  three  survivors  saved  them- 
selves by  swimming;  but  Chevalier,  being  insensible,  was  drowned. 
Vermot  and  Lanet  were  ultimately  condemned  by  court-martial  to  per- 
petual labour,  and  Archenault  to  be  executed,  a  sentence  which  he  anti- 
cipated by  strangling  himself  in  prison. 

The  impressions  derived  from  external  objects  are  frequently  modified 
by  the  state  of  body  or  mind.  The  same  fine  morning  which  may  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  a  sound  body  and  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  may 
appear  cold  and  unattractive  when  the  body  is  suffering  or  the  mind  is 
borne  down  by  care  or  grief.  So  it  was  with  the  exiles  of  Guiana ;  their 
frames  worn  by  fever,  their  minds  worried  with  doubts  and  apprehensions, 
to  which  were  superadded — that  which  is  so  intolerable  to  a  Frenchman 
— comparative  isolation  and  banishment  hom  home,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  came  to  look  upon  the  grand  primeval  forests  with  a  sensation  of 
horror. 

M.  Jusselain  after  a  time  obtained  permission  to  exchange  for  a  brief 
space  their  hot  and  malarious  atmosphere,  which  weighed  so  much  upon 
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his  spirits,  for  the  more  open  breezes  of  Cayenne  and  a  somewhat  less 
exceptional  soeiety.  The  mere  sight  of  women  and  children,  when  for 
months  he  had  seen  nothing  but  men — and  such  men  !— was  indeed,  he 
describes,  a  source  of  inexpressible  joy.  The  postal  service  to  French 
Gniana  is  performed  by  the  English  packets  plying  between  South- 
ampton and  St.  Thomas,  whence  another  boat  conveys  the  mail  to 
Demerara.  Once  a  month  a  French  steamer,  the  Rapide,  went  from 
Cayenne  to  the  latter  place  to  fetch  the  despatches.  M.  Jusselain  had 
been  recommended  change  of  air,  so  he  says  he  took  advantage  of  this 
monthly  communication  to  go  and  breathe  the  oxygen  and  azote  of  an 
English  country.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  rather  chlorine  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a  constitution' irritated  by  fever  and  exile.  The 
contrast  of  Demerara,  all  life  and  bustle,  all  commercial  enterprise  and 
activity,  with  Cayenne,  a  city  of  convicts,  had  anything  but  an  inspirit- 
ing effect,  and  the  sound  of  a  locomotive  on  a  railroad  of  British  Guiana 
utterly  upset  his  equanimity.  *'  I  hastened,"  he  says,  "to  quit  this  city, 
the  comparison  of  which  humiliated  my  national  self-love,  and  returned 
the  same  evening  with  the  Bapide.** 

It  is  admitted  that  the  steamer  so  called  was  named  by  antithesis ; 
but  the  tedium  of  the  return  journey  was  relieved  by  some  new  arrivals, 
and  among  them,  one  Captain  Dupleis^,  who  sympathised  with  our  author 
in  his  jealousy  of  EngUsh  colonial  successes. 

"  To  think,"  observed  M.  Jusselain,  "  that  those  people  only  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  had  not  a  colony.  Their  authority  scarcely 
extended  to  the  isles  of  La  Manche,  and  even  there  it  was  only  nominal. 

In  the  present  day  they  possess "     Here  follows  an  enumeration  of 

the  British  colonial  possessions.  St.  Helena  is  alluded  to  as  a  pillory  on 
which  our  shame  is  nailed  up  to  all  eternity.  Mauritius  was  once,  we  are 
also  told,  the  "lie  de  France,"  and  New  Zealand  would  have  been  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  French  convicts.  But  this  was  not  all.  "  Wherever 
there  is  an  important  strategical  point  on  the  sea,  England  has,"  we  are 
told,  "taken  possession  of  it.  In  Heligoland  it  holds  the  keys  of  the 
Baltic,  in  Gibraltar  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Malta  it  watches  over 
the  route  to  Egypt.  She  has  the  insolence  of  possessing  islands  even  in 
French  waters  1" 

"  One  may  not  like  the  English,  captain,  one  may  detest  their  policy, 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  they  are  a  great  people,  admirable, 
not  by  the  elevation  of  their  sentiments,  I  grant  that,  but  by  their  prac- 
tical qualities  and  by  that  indomitable  tenacity  which  distinguishes  the 
hard  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Historians  and  philosophers  will  discover  in 
happy  events,  in  the  tendencies  of  a  skilful  policy  handed  down  from  age 
to  age,  the  causes  of  this  unexampled  prosperity.  But  without  going  so 
far,  tell  me,  captain—- *you  who  have  been  their  neighbour  in  India — have 
you  not  observed  among  these  people  certain  qualities — well,  let  us  say 
certain  defects,  if  you  prefer  it — which  will  explain  the  constant  chance 
that  favours  them  p  Come,  now,  answer  my  question  frankly.  Do  you 
not  think  that  if  a  stranger  should  put  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  their  old 
England,  the  English  would  not  defend  it  with  the  same  patriotism  as  we 
would  that  of  France  ?" 

*^  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  captain.  "  They  are  less  divided  than  we 
are.     But  have  patience !     Glory  is  on  the  way  to  correct  all  this.    May 
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Hearen  only  protect  to  us  for  a  long  time  our  emperor,  and  one  day,  in 
relation  to  the  union,  as  to  many  other  things,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
envy  your  friendsJ'^     (The  italics  are  not  ours.) 

'*  May  Heaven  hear  you,  captain !  I  think,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
reason  that  you  have  given  is  a  good  one,  for  the  Englishman  is  less  at- 
tached to  the  soil  of  his  country  than  we  are." 

'*  Perhaps  we  did  not  hold  more  by  our  own  before  '89,"  replied  the 
ci^tain. 

^'  It  may  have  been  so.  But,  in  reference  to  colonisation,  this  state  of 
feeling  was  advantag^eous.  An  Englishman  emigrates,  he  pitches  his  tent, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  several  generations  after  him.  We — we 
have  only  one  idea,  to  obtain  an  independence  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
to  return  to  enjoy  it  in  France.  A  Frenchman  out  of  France  considers 
himself  as  an  exile.  He  never  speaks  or  dreams  of  anything  but  France. 
How  can  you  found  anything  that  is  durable  with  sucn  feelings  ?" 

Following  out  this  train  of  thought,  in  which  that  spice  of  international 
jealousy,  which  seems  to  be  ineradicable,  mingles  amusingly  with  a  serious 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  M.  Jusselain  next  dwells  upon  a  peculiarity 
of  the  French  which  does  not  constitute  one  of  their  most  amiable  cha- 
racteristics. '*  Let  a  Frenchman,'*  he  says,  **  arrive  at  a  colony,  he  is 
feasted  and  entertained ;  everything  that  is  new  is  welcome.  But  let  a 
week  elapse  and  misfortune  overtake  the  new  comer,  and  every  one  will 
laugh  at  him."  ''  Are  we  not '  le  peuple  le  plus  spirituel  de  la  terre?*  and 
must  we  not  keep  up  our  reputation  ?  The  English  never  laugh,  nor  do 
they  permit  any  of  their  compatriots  to  be  laughed  at." 

**  Now,  captain,  to  finish  the  discussion,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  upon 
whidi  we  shall  both  ag^ee.  It  is  that,  whether  as  a  people  or  as  indi- 
ridnals,  the  English  have  a  defect — a  vice  if  you  choose  so  to  call  it, 
which  in  business  or  in  politics  becomes  a  quality,  nay  even  a  virtue,  and 
gives  to  them  an  immense  superiority  upon  other  people  or  individuals  by 
the  great  freedom  of  action  which  they  obtain  by  it :  I  mean  their  im- 
measurable, their  ferocious  egotism." 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,  I  agree  with  you."  And  the  captain  laughed  heartily. 

'*  It  was  laughing  thus  that  we  made  our  entrance  into  Cayenne." 

The  laugh — risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  est— had  but  a  sad  echo. 

Even  Captain  Dupleix  admitted  that  the  aspect  of  Cayenne  was  ^<  moins 

gai  que  Demerara."  But  he  comforted  himself.  ''  Never  mind,"  he  said, 

"  it  feels  better.     It  is  French  land." 

When  M.  Jusselain  returned  to  his  old  station  on  the  river  Comt^,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  new  settlement,  which  occupied  the 
clearance  at  "  Power,"  and  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  liberated 
convicts,  Sainte  Marie  being  reserved  for  those  who  had  not  served  their 
time.  The  new  settlement  was  christened  Saint  Augustin  even  before  its 
birth.  Unfortunately,  we  are  told  that  a  rivalry  at  once  sprang  up  be- 
tween these  two  settlements  in  the  primeval  forest,  where  the  small 
nucleus  of  persons  of  character  should  have  ensured  union,  in  order  the 
better  to  oppose  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  both  from  the 
climate  and  the  people  they  had  to  control.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
French  haVe  sometimes  defects  as  well  as  others,  although  the  manner  in 
which  they  rail  away  at  their  competitors  would  seem  to  put  such  an  idea 
quite  out  of  the  question. 
May^vou.  cxxxvii.  no.  dxly.  c 
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Tke  sUaafcitm  06 ''  Power^'  waa  better  titan  that  of  Ssinte  Marie ;  it  wtts 
mofe  elevated,,  commaatied  &  more  extensive  prospect^  and  held  out  hopes 
of  better  air.  But,  alas !  bright  as  it  was  by  day,  every  evening  long 
edlumna  of  vapour  were  seen  to  descend  fromi  ail  points,  and  to  envelop 
the  forest  io  what  the  convicts  called,  in  their  picturesque'  langoage,  the 
''shroud  of  Europeans."  So  fiatal,  indeed^  were  these  nightly  fog%  that 
•fen  the  oxen  that  were  sent  to  the  settlement  from  Cayenne  fell  victims 
to  their  deadly  influence.  They  were  attacked  soon  after  their  arriyai 
with  ague,  and.  after  death  the  spleen  was  found  to  be  enormously 
enlarged,  just  as  in  human  beings.  Sueh,  however,,  wao  the  dearth,  of 
provisions,  that  the  cattle  that  died  were  eaten,  just  as*  if  they  hwi  perished 
by  the  axe,  nor  did  any  inconvenience  follow  the  practKO;  The  awaken*- 
ing  up  of  animal  life  after  the  coming  down  of  the=  night  fogs,  at  first 
eitpious  and  exciting,  became  after  a  time  almost  anbearable.  The 
myriads  of  great  ants  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  their  work,  of  excava- 
tion. The  very  trunks  of  the  gigantic  trees  groaned  under  the  combined 
aotion  of  millions  of  microscopic  mandibles.  The  earth,  we  are  told, 
trembled  under  the  w^ght  of  the  heavy  battalions  that  shook  it,  the  air 
was  foil  of  their  cries.  The  bull-frogs  kept  up  an  incessant  and  repubiye 
concert,  while  the  still  more  terrible  noise  emitted  from  the  bony  drum  in 
its  throat  by  the  howling  baboon,  or  red  howler  {Mycetea  seniatltui),  was 
beard,  although  generally  at  a  distance^  with  fearfol  distinctness. 

'  The  huts  of  the  liberated  convicts  were  scattered  about  here  and  thero, 
according  as  there  was  shade  and  air ;  some  of  them  occupied  even  slight 
eminences  in  the  soil,  and  every  tenant  had  a  bit  ofgroimd  to  cultivate ; 
but  their  fowls  perished,  weeds  choked  all  attempts-  at  sowings  the  men 
were  ever  and  anon  laid  up  with  fever,  and  there  was  nothing  but  dit^ 
eouragement  on  every  side.  The  malaria  never  ceased  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence like  that  of  one  of  those  infernal  machines  which  are  siud  to*  de- 
stroy a  whole  battalion.  It  was  thus  the  poor  convicts  suffered  till  death 
put  an  end  to  their  afflictions^  M.  Jusselain  admits  ns  another  defect,  thsit 
once  a  man  has  been  condemned,  he  ceases  to  be  like  his  fellow-creatures 
— a  being  possessed  of  a  heart  and  8oal-*4ind  is  looked  upon  as  one  who 
is  attacked  by  an  incurable  leprosy.  With  such  prejudices,  the  most 
bitter  repentance  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  return  to  an  honest  line  of  life  is 
rendered  impossible.  A  striking  example  of  this  occurred  whilst  he  was 
in  Guiana.  One  of  the  convicts  particulariy  distinguished  himself  by  his 
good  behaviour.  He  was  allowed  to  retcrro  to  France.  A  year  had 
seareely  elapsed  before  he  came  back  to  die  in  the  Jbrests  of  Guiana.  No 
one  would  employ  him  at  home.  His  old  comrades  of  Brest  and  Toulon, 
who  form  a  society  leagued  together  by  the  bonds  of  persecution,  tracked 
\m  steps  and  denounced  him,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn  thief, 
or  starve,  or  get  back  to  the  penal  settlement.     He  chose  the  latter. 

The  experience  of  every  ensuing  day  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
coBviclion  of  the  commandaDt  of  Saint  Augustin  that,  toil  till  doomsday, 
they  would  never  succeed'  in  producing  anght  but  a  neeropolisw  All  at- 
tempts at  cultivating  the  soil  were  found  to  be  utterly  abortive.  Nature 
in  such  a  gorgeous  climate  laughed  at  the  puny  efibrtaof  man,  and  over^ 
ran  a  clearance,  whidi  cost  days  of  labour^  with  a  vigorous  vegetation  of 
its  own — the  offspring  of  twenty^four  hours'  growth.  Sisters^  of  Charity 
had  come  to  help  the  surgeons  and  the  chaplaias  in  tibeir  incessant  task 
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of  teDding  the  sick,  but  they  themselves  becaine  numbered  with  the 
martyrs  to  the  deadly  miasmas.  At  length  the  utter  impossibility  of 
struggling  against  fate,  and  of  contesting  the  possession  of  the  soil  against 
the  united  power  of  climate  and  disease,  beeamo  so  apparent,  that  govem- 
ment  was  reduced  to  the  grievoua  necessity  of  abaDdoning  all  settlements 
on  the  river  Comt6,  and  that  after  three  years'  toil  and  labour,  and  very 
considerable  sacrifices  of  money  and  of  human  life*  M.  Jusselain  lived 
to  return  to  his  beloved  France,  where-  we  hope  he  will  learn  to  cherish 
charity  towards  all  his  fellow-creatures,  no  matter  to  what  country  they 
belong ;  and  we  perceive'  a  step*  in-  the  right  direction  when  we  find  that, 
on  the  occasion  of  hi»  receiving  the*  cross,  the  melancholy  reminiscence 
came  across  him  that  ethers  had  aleo  had  their  cross,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  they  rested  for  all  eternity, 

Snr  le  coteau  la  has  oil  sont  les  tombes. 


THE    STREET-WANDBRER. 

BV  mOHOLAa  MIGHBLL. 

[A  short  time  sitaM^*  there  was  a  gathering  in  London  of  about  two  hundred 
destitute  boys,  who  met  in  a  large  room  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  the  Earl  of  Shattesbuiiy  being  present.  A  good  supper  was  provided  for 
the  children.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for  the 
rescue  of  homeless  boys  from  the  streets,  for  it  is  calculated  that  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  such  boys  wander  about  London,  stealing  and  living  as  they  can,  and 
sleeping  where  they  are  abla  One  little  fellow,  being  asked  how  long  he  had 
been  without  a  home,  gave  the  simple  and  touching  reply — ^'  Always:"  he  had 
been  bom  in  a  wonkhousei  and  had  no  recollection  of  his  parents.] 

He  lias  no  home — 
That  little  outcast  one  was  horn 

In  a  dark  workhouse'  cheerless  room, 
The  child  oC  infamy  and  scorn. 

Nurtured  'raid  squalor,  strife,  and  gloom ; 
Beneath,  no  father's  care  he  grew, 
A  mother's  love  he  never  knew. 

He  has  no  home — 
But  now  he  roves  the  lanes  and  streets. 

Shoeless,  in  rags ;  he  seems  to  see 
A  foe  in  every  face  he  meets ; 

Rich  shops  are  nought,  poor  child,  to  thee ; 
Grand  carriages  go  dashing  by. 
Thou  canst  but  envy,  canst  but  sigh. 

He  has  no  home — 
'Tis  crime,  tkey  tell  him,  food  to  steal ; 
But  like  the  dogs  he'll  roam  and  fare. 
They  only  pangs  of  hunger  feel, 

Ix)r  right  and  wrong  they  nothing  care; 
He  steals,  whate'er  the  risk  may  be, 
Eor  crime,  lost  child,  is  nought  to  thee. 
c2 
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He  has  no  home — 
In  tatter'd  garbs  he  wanders  on. 

Gazing  each  way  in  anxious  dread ; 
And  others  watch  nim  till  he's  gone. 

And  some  pour  curses  on  his  head; 
All,  all,  the  outcast  look  above, 
None  to  defend  him — none  to  love. 

^  He  has  no  home — 

He  meets  young  children  better  bom. 
With  smiling  eyes,  in  dresses  gay ; 
^         They  shrink  from  him  in  fear  and  scorn. 
As  something  loathsome  in  their  way ; 
And  oft  he  weeps,  thus  spum'd,  reviled. 
But  no  one  heeds  the  outcast  child. 

He  has  no  home — 
He  suffers  most  in  cold  and  rain ; 

And  when  comes  winter  with  its  snow, 
He  strives  to  warm  his  limbs  in  vain. 

Bare-headed,  shivering  to  and  fro ; 
On  door-steps  oft  he  dares  to  lay 
His  poor  drench'd  form,  till  spum'd  away. 

He  has  no  home — 
By  day  he  well  can  rove  about, 

Cheer'd  by  the  noise ;  but  night,  oh,  night ! 
Then  fails  his  heart,  however  stout, 

Loneness  more  lone  wlien  barr'd  from  light. 
Ah !  myriads  rest  in  London  town; 
Tired  he  would  sleep,  but  where  lie  down  F 

He  has  no  home — 
He  strives  in  lonelier  streets  to  hide. 

Crouching  beneath  some  sheltering  wall ; 
Or  he  will  steal  to  Thames'  dark  tide. 

And  'neath  the  chill,  damp  ''  arches"*  crawl ; 
Or  in  some  hole  unseen  will  creep. 
And  think,  and  sob  himself  to  sleep. 

He  has  no  home — 
Oh,  God,  he  once  was  told,  is  kind. 

And  loves  poor  children,  such  as  he ; 
He  knows  not  God,  untaught  and  blind. 

But  thinks  He  heeds  not  misery. 
Or  He  would  help  him,  and  would  show 
Some  pity  for  an  outcast's  woe. 

He  has  no  home — 
He  cannot  read,  he  knows  no  friend ; 

He  still  must  roam,  and  beg,  and  steal. 
Till  some  kind  hand  assistance  lend. 

Some  heart  compassion  for  him  feel; 
And  he  must  struggle,  wait  his  time. 
In  ignorance,  and  want,  and  crime. 

*  The  arches  fronting  the  river,  under  the  Adelphi,  where  many  destitute 
beings  nightly  take  refuge. 
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Part  II. 

DTTE&i  AND  HBR  BOYAL  PROTECTOB. 

1. 

THE  DEATH  OF  KINO  BAH8 — PRINCE  CHRISTIAN'S  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE, 
AND  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

In  the  midst  of  the  winter  of  1512,  some  time  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Rigshofmester  Povel  Laxmand  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property, 
King  Hans  took  a  jomrney  into  Jutland,  was  seized  with  illness  at  Aalborg, 
and  died  there  in  February,  1613. 

In  his  last  hours  his  spirit  was  troubled  with  the  remembrance  of  Povel 
Laxmand's  unrevenged  death,  and  he  was  heard  to  call,  in  deep  distress, 
upon  the  name  of  the  murdered  man.  History  does  not  say  whether  the 
dying  king  was  a  prey  to  remorse  of  conscience,  and  fancied  that  he 
beheld  the  phantom-victim  of  that  bloody  deed,  or  what  caused  the  noble- 
man, who  had  been  so  foully  slain,  to  be  present  in  his  thoughts  during 
his  latest  hours ;  but  there  were  some  who  looked  upon  this  wandering  of 
the  royal  mind  as  a  proof  not  merely  of  its  weakness,  but  of  the  king 
having  had  some  guilty  knowledge  of  the  murder  so  mysteriously  com- 
mitted. 

Ring  Hans  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Christian  II.,  who  was  crowned 
King  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  Norway  at  Opsloe.  But  the 
Swedes  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  king,  although  they  had  been 
for  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  subject  to  his  father,  King  Hans.  Christian 
was  very  indigpiant  at  this  conduct,  and  vowed  to  be  revenged  upon 
Sweden,  or  at  least  upon  the  party  who  had  promoted  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept of  him  as  the  sovereign  of  that  country.  He  became  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  however,  without  the  opposition  which  had  been 
anticipated  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  nobility  sent  deputies  secretly  to  offer 
the  crown  to  Christian's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sleswig-Holstein. 

Of  Christian  II.  a  French  historian  says,  **  In  him  we  see  one  of  those 
kings  who,  by  the  emptiness  or  the  falseness  of  their  minds,  by  the 
violence  of  their  temper,  and  the  excess  of  their  crimes,  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  always  limiting  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  if  it  is  not  some- 
times to  be  allowed  to  become  disastrous.  Christian,  whose  education  had 
been  much  neglected,  did  not  know  enough  of  the  Latin  of  the  Church 
to  shine  in  the  society  of  the  bishops  ;  he  had  not  sufficient  urbanity  to 
endure  the  society  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  then  beginning  to  be 
polished,  and  he  took  no  pleasure  in  being  with  any  but  people  of  the 
lowest  ranks.'* 

This  was  the  cause  of  his  partiality  for  the  cunning  mother  of  his 
fovourite,  Dyvek6 ;  that  woman  had  wormed  herself  into  his  entire  con- 
fidence, and  became,  in  point  of  fact,  his  prime  minister.  The  stronger 
mind  ruled  the  weaker  one,  and  both  of  these  minds  were  coarse  and  bad* 
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Tet  there  are  not  wanting  writers  who  assert  that  Christian  was  mach 
maligned,  and  that  he  only  desired  to  check  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
nobility,  and  bestow  more  liberty  on  the  working  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. He  was  the  first  sovereign  to  give  an  impetus  to  commerce,  and 
the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  were  grateful  to  him  for  this.  He  also, 
through  economising  the  finances  of  the  country,  extended  the  size  of  the 
capital,  and  made  many  judicious  impvovements.  He  might  have  been 
in  many  respects  a  good  king  but  for  ^e  influence  oyer  him  of  the  Dutch 
woman  Sigbrit,  and  the  macfainati«nB  of  heT'lowtoonnenons. 

But  for  them  probably  the  wholesale  massacres  of  the  senators  and 
leading  men  in  Sweden,  after  Christian  had  been  crowned  king  of  that 
country,  would  not.hawe  ^taken  plaoe.  These,  howevrer,  Imppilyiled  io  ithe 
elevation  of  the  celebrated  Giistavus  Wasa. 

It  was  duiing  the  reign  of  Christian  II.  that  the  iLutkepan  fonn  of 
wocship  .WM  iotiRoduoftd  into  Denmark.;  probably  not^se  miioh'oa  fliccouut 
of  that  king's  belief  in  its  superior  purity,  as  <to  Jiumble  the  .Romaa 
Catholic  bbhops  and  reduce  their  power. 

However  unwelcome  to  a  portion  of.hifi  subjects,  C!hfii8tiancfelt;]iiaiBelf 
80  securely  seated  on  the  throng  of  Denmark  andNorway^-that^he  was  lUO 
avAyconatxained  to  make  any  adteration  in  his  relations  with  Dyveke^and 
her  mother.  On  the  contrary,  he  be<iame.eutirely  guided  by  Sigbrit,  .who 
had  taken  into  her  councils  a  low-born  couan  of  hers,  one  Didtik 
Sk^hek,  who  had- originally  been  a  barber.  This  Slaghek  even  surpaased 
fiigbrit  in  .insolent  assumption,  rapacity,  and  cruelty,  and  urged  the  king 
4o  atroeities  *which  ^probdbly  would  not  .otherwise  have  >baen  perpetrated 
by 'him. 

Sigbrit's  arrogance  knew  no  bounds,  and  she  was  actually  in  the  habit 
of /keeping  the  most  distingoiBhed  pepple  in  .the  kingdom  waiting  at  iier 
door  until  it  was  her  .fileaaure  to  .raceive  rthem.  .ShelMoame  more  and 
more  hated,  and  .the  name  .of  'the  unoffending  Dyv»ke  became  alio 
ezeovatied  by  many. 

To  atveng.tben  his  position,  King  Christian  found  it  necessary,  in  the 
early  part  of 'his  reign,  to  marry,  and  his- choice  £»ll  on  Elizabeth  Isabella 
Df  the  .Netherlands,  sister  of  that  powerful  monarch,  the  Emperor  .Charles  V. 
Hc' could  jAdt  have  made  a  better  choiee,  for  Elizabeth  was  Almost  excel* 
loot,  patient,  faithful  wife.  She  was  very  young  when  she  i  married  King 
Christian,  and  had  a  difficult  part  to. play,  but  her  quiet  good  senae  and 
OKtueme  amiability  endeared  her  to  every  one. 

It 'is  rather  stmnge  that  a  man  of  Christian's  hard  i and  feroeious  dis- 
position ohoold  have  been  connected  with  and  beloved  by  two  of  i  the 
gentlest  and  kindest-hearted  of  women.  This  would  ^seem  tO;prove  the 
truth  of  <the  assertion,  ihat  bat  for  theuofortunate  influence 'exercised  over 
him  by  Sigbrit  and  W  low  coterie,  be  might  have  acted  ^  very  differently 
£rom  what  he  did  do. 

The  news  of  the  king's  approaching  marriage  ^came  like  a  olap  of 
thunder  on  Dyvekd;  she  had  not  the  least  idea  that.«uGh  an  event  was 
even  in  contemplation,  for  Christian  had  not  liked  to  disturb  ^her  serenity 
of  mind,  or  say  anything  to  interrupt  the  pleasureof  their  meetings. 
This  was  wrong  and  selfish  on  the  king's  part ;  he.  should  have  reflected 
that  if  the  girl  had  been  led  on. by  degrees  to  expect. such  .an  event,  and 
bad  been  taught  to  consider  that  his  taking  such.  a;atep  waanecessai^for 
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Us  weUai»«nd  the  staliility  of  his  reign,  her  deiroted  aflection  for  him 
ivonU  hare  indueed  her,  little  by  little,  to  accustom  herself  to  the  idea, 
sad  te  >heeome  recoJDfflled  io  it. 

But  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  widiout  her  knowing  anjthingof 
ffaem ;  'for  not  only  did  Christian  himself  hesitate  ito  inform  D^ek^  of 
Aem,  but  iSighnt  and  her  chief  adyiser,  Slagfaek,  -the  former  baiber, 
tbougbt  il*  best  to  imiaeal  the  troth  from  her  as  long>as (possible. 

The  blaw  was  the  m^oe  stunning,  >therefore,  when  it  came  upon  her  at 
last.  The  startling  nasis  ans  communioatod  to  her  fiijst  by  her  fayourite 
attendant,  an  cddoriy  woman  who  mas  greatly  attached  to  her,  and  was 
mnch  in  httr  confidence. 

"Oh,  my  poor  lady!"  exclaimed  this  woman,  one  day,  somewhat 
abruptly  entering  Dyyeke's  pri?ate  apartment.  '^  My  poor  lady  !  you  do 
aot  know  what  is  agoing  to  happen  to  yon.     The  king-^the  king  ■  ■     " 

"^  What  of  Ihe  Itti^ ?"  cried  Dyrek^, starting  up.  '<  Has  the  kingoset 
with  any  aeddent  ?     Is  he  ill  ?     Speak--oh,  speak,  Ulnkal" 

^*He  is  910/  ill^^not  ill  in  health,  hut  he  ought  to  be  ill  in  mind,  for  he 
b  going  tOidernvt^prntJ* 

^'  Desert  me  !     fiow-pHvb^w^-what  eon  you  mean,  iUlrtka?'' 

**  He  is  going  fto  marry  a  grand  princess,  and  what  will  become  of  yoa 
than?'* 

*^  Marry-^^hiistian  marry  !  Impossible !  He  loyes  me  too  well.  My 
Christian  will  not  renounce  me  for  any  princess ;  he  cannot  love  two  sft 
the  same  itinae." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,  lady  ;  but  he  can  marry  without  loye,  and  if  iw 
*  8,  what  rthen,  I  say,  will  ibecome  of  you?'* 


Dyyek^  burst  into  tears,  andUlrika  .yery  sensibly  allowied  her  to  we^ 
in  peace,  without  remark  or  exliortation.  At  length  Dy vek6  asked  her  if 
the  king  were  going  over  to  Germany  to  wed  the  Princess  Elinhath 
there. 

''  No,"  ireplied  XJlrika.  ''  The  princess  is  to  be  mantied  here,  in 
Denmark,  and  the  Archbishop  Walkendorf  has  gone  over  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  escort  her  io  this  eoim^y." 

<VSo  fixed  as  that !"  eKolaiimed  Dyveke,  sighing  deeply.  *<And  the 
Archbishop  Walkendorf  is  also  concerned  in  selecting  her  for  the  king ! 
He  might  have  thought  of  her  or  some  other  wife  for  Prince  Christian 
when  he  saw  fit  to  draw  the  prince's  attention  to  me.  I  did  not  put  my- 
self forward,  I  used  no  arts  to  attract  the  heir  of  the  crown  ;  my  dearest 
Christian's  love  for  me  was  spontaneous  as  mine  has  ever  been  for  him, 
and  when  we  vowed  to  each  other  eternal  affection,  eternal  constancy,  we 
surely  bound  ourselves  by  stringent  ties." 

-"  lee,  dear  Jady,  .but  jfiie  Church  had  not  given  its  benediction ^* 

^  The  Bishop  Walkendorf  approved  of  those  ties.  He  belongs  to  the 
Church,"  xeptied  Dyyek^,  bitterly,  *'  and  note  he  seeks  to  break  them. 
Is  it  well  done,  Uiriha,?" 

^*  No,  my  \peQr  lady,  it  is  yery  wnmg.  It  iwas  wioked  in  the  (bishop, 
who  ought  to  ihave  heon  a  holy  nmn,  to  ^put  you  in  the  way  of  the  prince 
when  yonwere  an  ixmoeent  young  creature,  ignorant  of  all  evil.  But 
Ihey.say  ihhe  king  suiet  .romsy  io  filease  the  people.  It  is  not  to  .please 
Uoasel^  ^efiend  an  it." 

*'^  Hkmt  affill  dmy  nK>ther  take  'this  intelligenoe.?"  rerparked  Dy.vek^. 
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*'  She  knows  it  already,  I  think.  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  if  your  mother 
and  that  cousin  Didrik  of  hers  had  heen  more  quiet,  and  not  driven  the 
king  to  do  so  many  harsh  things,  and  be  so  unfriendly  to  the  nobility, 
perhaps  he  might  not  have  been  obliged  to  marry." 

''  I  am  lost  in  wonder  as  well  as  overwhelmed  with  gprief,  my  good 
Ulrika.  I  cannot  comprehend  what  my  mother  can  have  done,  but  I  do 
wish  she  would  be  less  intimate  with  that  man  Slaghek.  I  cannot  like 
him,  and  I  do  not  think  the  king  should  be  induced  to  trust  him.*' 

'^  Your  mother  puts  confidence  in  him,  and  they  plot  away  together. 
It  will  all  end  badly,  I  fear.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ill  will  afloat 
against  them,  and  your  name,  my  poor,  good  lady,  is  mixed  up  with 
theirs." 

"  III  will !     What  have  J  done  to  create  ijl  will  ?" 

*'  You — ^nothing,"  said  Ulrika.  '^  You  would  have  been  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  king,  my  sweet  lady,  had  no  one  overruled  your  wishes. 
You  remember  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  Povel  Laxmand — ^you  know 
how  many  others  have  been  sacrificed,  though  they  have  not  all,  like  him, 
been  murdered.  All  these — what  shall  I  say  ? — misdeeds  have  risen  up 
in  judgment  against  the  king  and  his  advisers,  and  I  sadly  fear,  my  dearest 
lady,  that  you,  innocent  of  all  offence,  horrified  as  you  are  at  the  idea  oF 
bloodshed,  have  been  accused  of  instigating  his  majesty,  through  your 
mother's  influence  over  you,  to  commit  acts  obnoxious  to  the  country  at 
large." 

'*  Good  Heavens  1  Ulrika,  can  this  be  possible  ?  You  know  that  I  per- 
suaded my  dear  Christian  to  withdraw  the  process  against  the  Rigshof- 
mester,  and  it  was  neither  his  fault  nor  mine  that  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  so  barbarously  murdered." 

"  True,  dear  lady,  but  the  world  is  hard  of  belief,"  replied  her  humble 
friend. 

**  I  only  pray,"  cried  Dyvek^,  amidst  rising  sobs,  "  that  the the 

queen— oh,  how  can  I  pronounce  that  word ! — that  she  may  endeavour, 
as  /  have  always  done,  to  draw  the  king's  heart  to  mercy  and  peace,  and 
to  calm  his  temper,  lashed  into  (wry  by  unjust  opposition." 

Dyvek^  threw  herself  on  her  settee  as  she  uttered  these  words,  in  an 
agony  of  distress  which  she  could  no  longer  control. 


II. 

THE  LORD  STBWABD  OF  THE  FALACX. 

If  Dy  veke  had  several  enemies  in  consequence  of  her  mother's  odious 
conduct,  she  had  a  few  faithful  and  attached  friends.  Among  these  was 
a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Torben  0x6  ;  he  held  the  high  office  of  lord 
steward  of  the  royal  palace  in  Copenhagen,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
very  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  Gyldenstiem6. 

Torben  0x6  had  admired  Dyveke  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  and  his  admiration  had  ripened  into  love.  Not- 
withstanding the  position  in  which  Dyveke  was  placed,  and  her  liaison 
with  the  king,  this  scion  of  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  Denmark  was 
willing  to  offer  her  not  only  his  protection  but  his  name.  He  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife ;  but  until  he  heard  of  his  royal  master's  intended 
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marriage  he  had  never  nourished  a  hope  that  Djyek^  would  listen  to  his 
proposals.  When  a  queen  was  to  be  her  rival,  however,  and  Christian 
oonid  DO  longer,  as  formerly,  devote  himself  entirely  to  her,  the  lord 
steward  thought  she  might  be  induced  to  accept  of  his  heart  and  handy 
and  he  began  to  increase  his  attentions  to  her. 

These  attentions,  and  the  designs  surmised  to  be  Torben  Ox^'s,  gave 
great  umbrage  to  his  proud  familv.  They  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
his  disgracing  himself  and  them  &y  marrying  a  woman  circumstanced  as 
Dyveki  was,  more  especially  as  her  origin  had  been  so  very  low.  His 
uncle,  Count  Gyldenstiem^,  openly  ranged  himself  among  the  enemies 
of  Dyvekd  and  her  mother  Sigbnt ;  while  his  brother,  Knud  Gylden- 
stiem^  did  his  utmost  to  wean  Torben  Ox^  from  his  penchant,  or  rather 
passion  for  the  beautiful  Dyvekd.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  they  plotted 
and  planned ;  the  lord  steward  remained  constant  to  the  young  Dutch- 
woman,' to  whom,  indeed,  his  attachment  went  on  increasing,  although 
she  gave  him  no  encouragement,  and  merely  treated  him  as  one  for  whose 
friendship  she  was  grateful. 

Dyvek^  was  no  coquette  ;  she  did  not  care  for  admiration — her  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  her  affection  for  Christian  the  Second,  for  whom 
she  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  everything  in  life,  even  life  itself. 

Torben  0x6  was  obliged  to  go  cautiously  to  work,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  the  king  was  of  a  very  jealous  temper,  and  that  though  he 
would  have  been  furious  at  any  disrespect  to  Dyvek6,  he  would  have 
heen  equally  exasperated  at  any  one  presuming  to  interfere  with  him 
where  she  was  concerned. 

Sigbrit  did  not,  at  that  time,  countenance  Torben's  suit  to  her 
daughter.  She  waited  to  see  what  effect  the  king's  marriage  would  have 
on  his  relations  with  Dyveke  and  herself.  If  he  continued  his  intimacy 
with  Dyvek6,  and  she  retained  her  influence  over  him,  the  lord  stewara 
could  be  of  no  use,  and  his  assiduities  must  be  cheeked — indeed,  put  an 
end  to — for  fear  of  displeasing  Christian.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  king 
transferred  his  love  to  the  young  queen  and  cooled  towards  Dyvek6,  and 
—what  was  of  more  consequence,  to  the  selfish  Sigbrit—rwithdrew  any 
portion  of  his  confidence  from  her,  and  placed  himself  no  longer  under 
her  entire  governance,  it  might  be  well  to  ally  her  daughter  to  a  powerful 
nobleman  like  Torben  0x6,  and  to  secure  a  handsome  competence  for 
herself. 

Sigbrit  had  been  chagrined  enough  at  the  idea  of  the  king's  marriage 
—at  least,  when  the  subject  was  first  mentioned  to  her — but  she  held  a 
eonsultation  with  her  cousin,  Didrlk  Slaghek,  and  with  her  brother, 
Herman  the  white,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
well  not  to  oppose  the  project,  as  the  country  was  clamouring  for  an  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Isabella  would  have  a 
splendid  dower.  Morieover,  she  was  very  young,  would  be  a  complete 
stranger  in  Denmark,  and  would  not  probably  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  king's  actions,  especially  in  poli- 
tical matters. 

Christian  was  glad  to  find  his  lawgiver,  Sigbrit,  so  reasonable ;  it  was 
quite  a  relief  to  his  mind,  for  he  had  expected  a  stormy  resistance  on  her 
part,  and  he  had  been  almost  afraid  to  allude  to  the  unpalatable  subject 
to  her. 
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''Ah,  SigbrU!"  hfi et^Hiiawdij <m  ips^wg a  vmii  to  her  after  the  iiego«< 
tiaiiQD0  'for  ^  m»m^e  h»d  heeo  ooncjiuded,  *^how  happy  I  am  that  yon 
do  not  disafi^arove  of  my  marrying.  K«ur  .oonduet  at  present  proves  to 
me  that  you  are  xsty  real  And  dnoere  iiieods  that  you  lent^  into  my 
difficulties,  and  have  my  interest  at  heart.  These  -aHdaoious  nobles  will 
no  longer  be  aUe  to  carry  on  their  cabala,  and  endeavour  "to  supplant  tme 
by  transfesring  tthe  throne  to  my  uncle.  My  union  with  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Chsjdes  V.  mil  please  4)e  whole  country,  and  my  seccet  enemies 
will  find  'themselxes  in  the  iain<mty." 

'*'  True^  your  grace,  it  is  an  excellent  allianoe  for  you,  and  all  will  ^ 
well  if  jouahstain  from  taking  any  of  the  future  queen's  German  retinue 
into  your  oonfidenoe.  Your  royal  father  and  yourself  have  alwa}'<0  been 
very  DanUky  the  people  have  acknowledged  this  -with  great  satisfaction, 
and  I  radviae  you  to  hold  to  your .  nationality.  The  young  queen  may 
probably  acqiuce  «nuch  influence  over  you,  and  may  wish  to  Germanise 
th^  court,  aaid  «ven  Ahe  nation ;  but  let  me  earnestly  entreat  your  migesty 
not  to  permit  this  innovation.  Depend  on  it,  no  Jungs  xx  queens  will 
ever  he  popular  who  prefer  a  foreign  nation,  its, interests  and  customs,  to 
their  />wn.'' 

^'Yoor  advice  is  good,  Sighrit,"  replied  the  king,  *^but  it  is  not 
needed.  No  queen^—no  person  whatsoever  shall  induce  me  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  or  the  honour  of  my  couptry.  I  was  born  a  Dane-— I  shall 
remain  .a  Dane ;  although  the  nobility  and  clergy  have  shown  so  joueh 
onmity  to  me.  No  Gorman  shall  take  the  lead  here;  of  that  I  can 
assure  you.  And — and — as  to  the  queen's  itnfluenoe  over  mis,  fear 
4¥>thi^g,  Sighrit;  I  marry  Eliaabeth  as  a  matter  of  state  policy;  my 
Affections  will  ever  be  with  my  Dyveke." 

'Vlt  is  weiy  said  Sighrit  4o  her  cousin  and  coadjutor,  Didrik  Slaghek, 
when  the  .king  had  left  her;  and^laghek,  who  had  >b6en  listening  during 
the  convtarsation,  entered  her  saloon.  "  It  is  well — all  is  right,  my  friend  % 
Chnslian  wiU  not  discharge  Dy  veke,  and  as  to  us — he  cannot  do  without 
I1&  iBe is  determined  not  to  take  any  of  the  Germans,  with  whom  the 
queen  mayduundate  the  country,  into  his  confidence.  Our  power  will  not 
he  shaken,  Didrik." 

^'  Yon  intriguing  archbishop  will  find,"  replied  the  ex-barber,  grinning, 
^Vthat  he  reckons  without  hb  host.  That  doll  of  a  (princess  will  be  no 
match  for  you  and  me,  Sighrit ;  and  if  Walkendorf  ventures  to  take  the 
slightest  step  against  us,  let  him  look  to  it  There  are  still  racks  and 
dark  dungeons  to  he  used  if  needful,  and  the  axe  can  strike  sharply.  ELis 
miti^e  jivon't  si^ve  him,  if  he  meddles  with  us.  There  is,  .anyhow,  a  storm 
'  hrewing  over  the  Church;  the  Eeformed  religion,  as  it  is  called,  is  gain- 
ing ground  in  Germany,  and  many  of  the  people  here,  in  Denmark,  are 
veeriiig  towards  it.  All  religions  are  the  same  to  me,  as  you  know, 
Sighrit — I  am  quite  as  much  of  a  Mussulman,  or  a  Pagan,  as  a  Christian ; 
hut  religion  is  a  very  good  weapon  sometimes  to  fight  with.". 
.  The  king  .found  his  favourite  in  rather  low  spirits  when  first  he  visited 
her  after  his  engagement  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Dyveke,  who  was 
very  ntruthful,  had  not  learned  the  art  of  ooncealtng  her  feelings,  although 
she  made  an  effort  ,to  do, so  when  her  royal  admirer  ontered  her  api^- 
menta.  A  carriage  had  juat  driven  &om  the  door  of  jher  and  Sighrit's 
house  when  the  king  arrived  at  it.     His  first  inquiry,  after  having  sainted 
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Imt  in  bis  Bfual  Jdnd  ouid  aSecrfnooate  mwinery  'was,  who  had  been  her 
Tisitar? 

There  wee  eomethiDg  thfieateniiig  in  the  brow -of  Chriftian  11.  as  be 
asked  this  .quefltion,  which  efcartled  and  alarmed  |X)or  DjTek6.  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  :replied,  in  a  snbdoed  Toice,  with  ber 
sg«s  oast  down : 

^dt  was  the  lofvd  steward,  your  grace." 

^T^nrben  jOx^— hah  !  I  have  suspected  for  some  little  time  past  that 
kernes  presumptnous  enough  .to  wish  '.to«be'my  rival  in  your  good  graces, 
Djfvey." 

"Oh  no,  no,  your  majesty !  The  lord  steward  never  dreamed  tif 
Bvalling  j^Mf :in  any  way.  Pray,  pray  do  not  accuse  him  of  such  dis- 
loyalty, such  arrogant  and  insane  folly.     He  only  risits  here  as  a  friendl'' 

"You  do  not  need  his  friendship,  Dyveki^.  ls«not  my rfriendship,  mny 
lave  -enough  ?" 

"  Ah,  your  'grace — ^your  protection,  your  love— -can  ithey  longer  <be 
mine  ?"  said  !Dy(vek6,  with  quivering  lips  and  'tearful  eyes.  ^'  Will  your 
fjoeen  itolerate  ime  f  Impossiole !  I  Khali  have  to  go,  a  discarded  and 
ivMtehed  creature,  -far,  far  from  you,  my  king,  my  adored  Christian.*' 

King  -Christian-s  anger  had  been  rising,  but  the  sight  of  Dyvek^'s 
igfitated  countenance  softened  his  wrath,  and  his  jealousy  of  Torben  Ox6 
gave  -way  to  his  pity  for  the  .poor  girl,  who  was  so  devoted  to  "him. 

*'  Come,  come,  my  darling,"  he  said,  throwing  his  arm  around  her 
sbader  xwMt,  "you  anust  not  torment  younielf  with  such  foolish  fancies. 
Tou  shall  not  be  sent  away  ;  yeur  Christian  will  not  desert  you  for  any 
fneen.  Qheer  :np,  my  'Dyvek^,  and  trust,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  in 
my  undianging  love." 

Dyveke  fretired  to  her  couch  that  night  with  a  heart  somewhat 
lightened  of  its  lead  of  .care.;  and  yet  she  could  not  feel  happy,  or 
assured  of  her  royal  lover's  constancy.  Another  would  have  a  legitimate 
tUim  to  hiB.affection--*that  other  was  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  that  other 
Ittd  never  erced  as.^e  had  done,  and  was  entitled  to  his  respect  as  well 
Miiislove. 

"Oh,  Father  in  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  laid  her  aching  head 
sa her  pillow,  "pardon  me  for  my  ains,  and  grant  that  my  punishment 
may  not  be  greater  than  I  can  bear." 


ni. 
THE  monk's  yjsrr. 

Thx  hour,  so  trying  to  Dyvek^  at  length  came;  the  Princess  Eliza- 
kth  Isabella  arrived  in  Denmark  escorted  by  Erick  Walkendorf,  Arch- 
bishop, of  Trondheim,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  bishop  Sange  Um6  delivered  an 
oration  in  the  high*  flown  style  then  in  vogue,  and  the  marriage  was 
felebiated  with  extreme  .magnificence. 

The  young  queen  .did  not,. as  Sigbrit  had  expected,  bring  over  German 
nobles  and  place-hunters  with  her,  but  soon  after  her  marriage  she  ob- 
tabed  the  king's  permission  to  settle  a  colony  from  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  little  island  of  Amak,  near  Copenhagen.  These  people  were  daixy- 
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men,  gardeners,  and  florists,  and  such  their  descendants  remain  at  the 
present  day,  adhering  to  their  ancient  habits  and  style  of  dress,  which 
very  picturesque.     Sigbrit  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  complying  with 
the  queen's  wbhes  in  respect  to  these  settlers,  for  they  in  no  way  inter- 
iered  either  with  her  political  plans,  or  her  profits. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  malcontents  of  the  country,  namely,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy,  that  when  the  king 
married  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  he  would  cast  off  his  favourite,  Dyvek6, 
and,  consequently,  be  less  influenced  by  her  artful  mother;  but,  on  the 
contrary.  Christian  seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  governed  by  Sigbrit  and 
her  coadjutors.  The  gloomy  apartments  occupied  by  Sigbrit  received 
him  quite  as  often  as  formerly,  but  it  was  some  little  time  before  he  saw 
Dy  veke,  for,  truth  to  tell,  he  dreaded  encountering  the  tears  and  despon- 
dence of  the  hitherto  happy  girl.  t 

But,  one  day,  the  king  was  returning  from  reviewing  some  of  his 
troops  at  a  little  distance  from  Copenhagen,  and  a  military  band  was 
playing  as  he  returned  to  town,  attended  by  a  brilliant  stafl*.  The  caval- 
cade entered  the  street  in  which  Dyveke  resided,  and  the  sound  of  martial 
music  drew  her  to  the  window.  She  merely  thought  that  some  regiment 
had  been  out  to  exercise,  and  the  idea  of  the  king  being  with  them  never 
entered  her  mind.  To  her  great  surprise,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
her  great  delight,  she  beheld  Christian  on  horseback  just  passing  under . 
her  window. 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  as  she  gazed  on  the  man  she  loved  so  much, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  spell-bound  fascination,  she  could  not  withdraw  her 
eyes  from  him.  He  looked  extremely  well  on  horseback,  and  there  was 
something  noble  in  his  features,  which  any  one  might  have  admired.  He 
looked  up  towards  her  windows,  and,  seeing  her,  he  bowed  his  head 
slightly;  but  the  glance  which  he  gave  her  spoke  volumes — it  told  poor 
Dyveke  of  his  unaltered  admiration  and  love. 

"  Did  you  see  the  king,  dear  lady?**  cried  Ulrika,  hurriedly  entering 
Dyveke's  sitting- room.  <'  How  graceful  he  looked!  Ay,  and  how 
lovingly  he  raised  his  fine  eyes  towards  your  window  !  I  knew  you  must 
have  been  standing  there." 

"  I  would  not  have  stood  there,  Ulrika,  had  I  known  the  king  was 
passing  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  myself  on  him." 

**  How  could  you  be  obtruding  on  him  by  standing  at  your  own 
window?"  asked  Ulrika.  **  Are  you  to  be  immured  in  a  dungeon,  either 
high  up  or  below  ground?  Are  you  to  be  walled  up  like  a  miserable 
nun  who  has  broken  her  vows?     No,  indeed!" 

**  Ah,  Ulrika  I  I  ought  to  be  sorry  for  the  assurance  which  that  kind 
glance  gave  me,  that  I  am  not  forgotten  by  my  beloved  Christian ;  but 
this  rebellious  heart  of  mine  can  only  feel  gladness  at  it." 

"  We  are  poor  creatures,  dear  lady — we  weak  women.  You  ought  to 
withdraw  your  thoughts  entirely  from  the  king — so  Father  Ambrosius 
says— but  how  can  you  do  this  when  you  love  him  so  much?" 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  war  between  duty  and  feeling^,  my  good  Ulrika.  It 
is  easy  for  Father  Ambrosius  to  reprove  and  to  advise  ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  sensation  of  love  ever  warmed  his  cold  nature." 

''All  the  better  for  him,  madam,  as  he  is  a  monk  ;  but  hark !  some 
one  comes ** 
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*'  Can  it  be  Christian,  my  dearest  Christian  ?  How  my  poor  heart 
beats !"  exclaimed  Dy  vek6. 

IJIrika  hastened  to  the  door,  and,  throwing  it  open,  ushered  in,  not 
King  Christian,  but  the  monk,  Father  Ambrosius. 

*'A]1  hail,  my  daughter!  Peace  be  with  you!"  was  the  father's 
salutation  on  entering. 

''  Thanks,  holy  father !"  replied  Dy  Yek6,  bending  low  before  him. 

"  You  seem  more  cheerful  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  fair  lady ;  doubt- 
less you  are  beginning  to  feel  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
bat  which  proceeds  from  self-abnegation,  and  from  conquering  the  evil 
desires  of  the  sinful  flesh." 

Dyveke  did  not  well  know  what  to  answer  to  this  speech;  but  even  the 
presence  of  the  generally  stern  monk  could  not  banish  the  joyous  smile 
firom  her  pretty  mouth,  the  bright  sparkle  from  her  eyes,  which  the  siffht 
of  her  royal  lover  and  his  speaking  glance  had  called  forth.  Father 
Ambrosius  gazed  at  his  **  penitent,"  as  he  called  Dy vek6,  for  a  moment 
or  two  with  undisguised  admiration. 

**  Come,  dear  Dyveke,"  he  said,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  hers,  and 
openins^  his  arms  widely — '*  come  into  the  arms  of  the  Church,  and  it 
will  receive  you  with  a  holy  embrace." 

But  Dyveke  had  no  inclination  to  be  embraced  by  the  representative 
of  the  Church,  and  she  drew  her  chair  away  from  the  proximity  of  that 
of  Father  Ambrosius. 

"  You  will  find  the  Church  a  loving  mother,  sweet  lady ;  it  will  fill 
the  void  in  your  affections,  if  you  will  consent  to  leave  him  whom  you  can 
no  longer  love  without  sin." 

^*  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  could  cast  off  my  love  for  Atm,  father,  I 
should  only  be  playing  the  part  of  a  hypocrite  ;  what  sin  can  there  be  in 
loye  ?     It  is  but  a  sentiment  of  the  mind — a  feeling  of  the  heart." 

**  If  it  rests  there,  lady  ;  but  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  are  often  at 
variance.  If  you  cleave  to  this  sin,  what  will  become  of  your  immortal 
soul  when  your  lovely  form  reposes  in  the  damp,  dark  grave  V 

And  the  father's  half-closed  eyes  scanned  the  "  lovely  form"  before 
him  with  a  very  evident  appreciation  of  its  beauty. 

"Go!"  said  Father  Ambrosius  to  Ulrika;  "I  would  speak  alone  to 
jour  mistress." 

"  Nay,  father,  allow  her  to  remain  ;  she  b  my  true  friend,"  pleaded 
Dyveke. 

**  I  bear  a  message  to  you  from  the  archbishop ;  it  was  to  be  delivered 
to  you  alone." 

"Go,  then,  Ulrika,"  said  Dyveke.  But  rising  and  approaching  her 
attendant,  she  whispered,  '*  But  remain  within  call."  « 

The  holy  ftither  did  not  hear  this  whisper,  so  indicative  of  distrust. 
Dyveke  resumed  her  seat,  and  the  father,  again  drawing  his  chair  very 
near  to  hers,  and  peering  with  his  small  eyes  into  her  face,  commenced 
with: 

"My  daughter,  I  am  charged  by  my  superior  to  ask  if  you  have  re- 
BoWed,  as  we  hope,  to  quit  this  sinful  life — this  sinful  house?  Your 
answer  will  be  *  Yes,'  I  hope,  dear  daughter." 

"  My  answer  will  be  *  iVb,'  father.  There  is  nothing  sinful  in  living 
^th  my  mother." 
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"  Your  mother  w  do  safe^  guidb  for  yon*  She  eoDnive»  at  your  intimacy 
with  the  king  for  her  own  purposes.  She  sets  the  nobility  and*  the  tnoi^ 
distinguiBhed  members  of  the  holy  Church  s/t  defiance;*  nepf,  it  m  even 
suspected  that  she  secretly  favours  this  ten'ible<  heresy  whien  iscFeepiD)^ 
into  the  country." 

**  Oh,  Father  Ambrosius,  no !  You  wrong  her ;  indeed  you'  doi  Suek 
suspicions  ara^  unjOBt     My  mother  i»  incapable  of  foraaking'the  true 

^  It  ie^not  of  your  mother's  nbnm  or  conduet>  that  T  ha^  to  speak  to  yon 
at  present,  lady ;  it  i»:  of  yourself.  You  must  know — if  you  did  not  kneur 
it  I  tell  you  now — ^that  you  are  acting  sinfully  in  thus  dinging  ta  fau 
majesty.  If  thit  oonneodon  of  yours  widi  him  was  wrong  when  hof  was  a 
single  man,  it  is  doubly  guilty  now  that  he  is  married.  You  will  destrey 
the  pettoe  of  the  yonng  qoeen,  you  will  create  discord'  between  the  royal 
pan,  you  will  draw  down' the  wrath  06  th«  queen's  powerful  brother  on 
tlie  king's  head^.you  will  be  dismissed*  with  ignominy  to  herd-¥pith  the 
lowest  of  your  sex         " 

^  Hold  !  Father  Ambrosius.  i  oanaoi  listen  to  sueh  propheetes;  My 
Chvistian  wail^  never  dieiiiiss  me  with  ignominy,  and  east  me  among 
the  most  vicious  and  degraded  of  society.  Yon  have  no»  right' to  judge 
him:  so  harahlyr" 

'*  Dyve^^it  is  your  duty  to  leave  the  king,"  urged  the*  menk,  ^and 
if  you  will  do  so  quietly,  the  archbishop  offers  you  kU  protection.'' 

**  It  is  not  needed,  holy  father ;  the  king  will  protect  ni.e.  I  have 
pevfeet  confidenoe  in  his  power  and  his  goodness." 

*^  His  power  may  not  be  so  great  as  you  think,  and  you- wiHf  best* consult 
hisr  welfare  and  your  own  by  retiring  into  a  cloister.  Everything  shall  be 
arranged  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  as  much  Kberty  as  is  compartible 
with  the  rules  of  a  convent." 

Dyvek6  shook  her  head.  '*  I  cannot  become  a  nun,  holy  father.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  past,  and  devote 
myself  entirely  to  religion^  I  could  not  take  the  vows  with  a  clear 
eonseience." 

"  Conscience,  daughter !'     Do  you  speak  of  that  in  tfour  position  ?** 

^  Yes,  ^Ather,  I  do.  Who  placed  me  in  ike  pontion  which  you-  upbraid 
me  for  holding?  Who  drew  the  attention  of  the  crown-prince  to  me, 
aaNJi,  as  it  were,  plunged  me  into  what  he  and  you  now  call  guih  ?  It 
was  your  now  strict  and  pious  Bishop  Walkendorf,  who  sacrificed  me  in 
my  innocence  to  his  politksal  views,  and  who  would  now  sacrifice  me  a 
second  time  for  his  own  interests.  Is  this  virtue  p — is  this  religion  ? 
No,  Father  AmbvosiuS)  it^  is  being  actuated  by  selfishness  and  ex- 
pediency." 

The  monk  was  surprised  to  hear  the  usually  meek,  humble  girl  speak 
in  this  manner,  and  his  ire  was  roused  at  her  audacity,  as  be  con- 
sidered it. 

"  Lady,"  he  replied,  in  stern,  cold  accents,  "  since  such  are  your  per^ 
verted  ideas,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  from  which,  however  painful,  I 
must  not  shrink.  I  have  to  inform  you,  since  you  resist  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  and  the  voice  of  kindness,  that  your  obstinate  refusal  to  do 
what  is  o»fy  right  wiU  lead  to  consequences  which,  perhaps,  you  do  not 
suspect.    The  archbishop  desired  me,  by  gentle  means,  to  win  yon  to  act 
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aeeordiDg  to  his  wishes,  hut,  if  you  wero  eontnitracciouis,  I  wair  no  longer 
to  spsfff  you  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  Kdo^,  then,  that  your  moHherl 
Teiy.life  is  in  your  hands.  She  is  deteeUed  hy  all  ranks-  and  grades  of 
die  oomnmnity ;  her  influence  over  the  king,  through  his  fkncy  for  you, 
isued  for  the  worst  purposes.  She  strengthens  him  in  his  opposition-  to 
tii»  higher  olassee  of  his  subjects,  and  fosters  aU  his  most  Tindictire  and 
most  ferocious  feelings.  She  must  be  got  rid  of,  if  Ring  Chrbtian  is  to 
reign  in  peace ;  and  if  you  do  not  leave  the  king,  and  thus  neutralise 
her  power,  and  check  her  career,  sbe  will  be  torn  in  pieces  hy  an  in- 
lariated  mob." 

**  My  mother !"  exclaimed  poor  Dy veke,  almost  fainting  — "  my 
isM^er !  Oh,  holy  father  \  if  this  be  true,  I  will  go  where  yoa  please. 
I  will  do  what  you  please,  to  save  her  !*' 

^It  iewel'l,  my  daughter.  Place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  your  real 
fideiids,  and  there  may  yet  be  time  to  save  your  mother  and  yourself. 
i  wift  eommnnicate  your  decision  to  the  archbishop,  and  see  you  soon 
»^D.  Meanwhile",  should  the  king  visit  you,  as  it  is  likely  he  may  do^ 
lenember  he  is^  Elizabeth's  husband,  and  .  .  .  nothing  now  to  ^ou.**' 

The  monk  left  Dy vek6  after  giving  her  his  benediction,  during  which 
berphiosd  both  his  shrivelled  bony  hands  on  her  graceful  head,  and 
managed  to*  kiss  her  fair  forehead.  This  paternal  salute  was  by  no 
meaos  well  received  by  Dyveke ;  but  the  hofy  father  had*  taken  her  by 
8<irprise,  and  she  had  not  been  able  to  elude  it. 

She  rang^  the  silver  bell  which  lay  on  her  table,  and  Ulrika  opened  the 
door,  and  reverently  marshalled  the  pious  visitor  to  the  top  of  tAe  staircase, 
at  tl^  foot  of  which  a  lacquey  was  waiting  to  attend  fitva  to  the  court  and 
outer  gate  of  the  mansion. 

"Well,  lady,"  cried  Ulrika,  returning  to  her  mistress,  "I  could  wager 
mj  silver  bodkin  that  I  know  what  Father  Ambrosius  was  saying  to 
you." 

•*  And  what  was  it,  then?"  asked  Dyvek^,  who  looked  deadly  pale, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  a  trembling  fit. 

**  He  was  lightening  yon  with  some  cock-and-a-buU  story  about  the 
l^g^s  mcreasing  aflfectkm  for  the  queen,  and  his  being  tired  of  you." 

'^No,  Ulrika,  you  are  mistaken;  he  did  not  say  that  the  king  cared 
more  for  the  queen  than  for  me,  but  he  lightened  me  terribly,  neverthe- 
leasi  He  toW  me  that  my  mother  is  an  object  of  great  aversion  to  every- 
body in  Copenhagen,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  the  king  and  take  my  mother 
away,  sh&  may  be  massacred  by  the  mob.     Can  this  be  true?*' 

*'  Dear  lady,  I  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it.  Your  mother  is 
universally  disKked  ;  people  cail  her  ambitious  and  intriguing,  and  Herr 
Bidrik  Slaghek  is  detest^  and  dreaded  by  every  one.  In  fact,  it  is  said 
by  some  foolish,  ignorant  persons  that  these  two  cousins  have  dealings 
with  the  Evil  One." 

"But  the  king  will  not  desert  my  mother,  I  feel  convinced  of  that, 
%ka ;  and  whtle^  she  has  his  protection,  who  shall  dare  openly  to  assail 
herr 

"  Openly-*-noj  dear  lady.  But  remember  Povel  Laxmand*k  fate. 
Assassins  can  penetrate  the  most  secret  ehambers  at  the  dead  of  night. 
Sena&ts,  those  especially  of  inferior  grade,  can  be  corrupted ;  bribery  can 
domaeh." 
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''  You  alarm  me  even  more  than  the  monk  did,  Ulrika !  I  must  see 
the  lord  steward,  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  this  threatening^  peril.'* 
**  Ay,  do  so,  lady.  He  will  give  you  good  advice." 
''  And  that  advice,'*  said  Ulrika  to  herself^  as  she  left  Dy  veke  alone, 
"  will  be  to  quit  King  Christian  and  elope  with  him.  Better  for  her,  poor 
thing,  to  be  the  wife  of  Torben  Oxi  than  what  she  is — the  favourite  of  a 
king." 

IT. 
AN  INTBRVIBW  WITH  THB  KINO. 

A  DAT  or  two  had  passed  without  Dyveke  having  made  up  her  mind 
to  send  for  the  lord  steward  to  communicate  to  him  her  fears  on  her 
mother's  account.  Perhaps  she  hoped  that  Ring  Christian  himself  would 
visit  her,  and  she  thought  she  would  then  entreat  his  protection  for  her 
mother.  All  was  quiet  in  Copenhagen  ;  there  was  no  disturbance,  ap- 
parently no  storm  gathering.  The  unwelcome  monk  had  not  yet  pre- 
sented himself  again,  and  Dyveke  was  beginning  to  think  that  Father 
Ambrosius  had  exaggerated  her  mother's  danger,  and  that  Ulrika  had 
picked  up  some  foolish  gossip,  when  it  was  given  out  that  a  review  of  the 
troops  was  to  take  place  at  a  little  distance  from  town,  at  which  the  king 
and  queen  were  to  be  present.  Sigbrit  wished  Dyveke  to  go  to  it,  but 
she  resolutely  declined  doing  so. 

''Oh,  mother!"  she  said,  *'I  could  not  meet  my  Christian  there — 
Christian  and  his  wife  !  I  should  die  of  shame  and  misery.  What !  in 
the  glare  of  day,  amidst  his  cogrtiers,  and  his  nobles,  and  his  troops,  to 
show  myself,  as  it  were,  out  of  bravado,  to  cause  the  king  so  much  pain, 
and  make  a  spectacle  of  my  poor  self  to  the  gaping  crowd  ?  Oh  no,  no  ! 
Rather  would  I  hide  myself  within  a  convent's  gloomy  walls,  as  the  arch- 
bishop and  Father  Ambrosius  wish  me  to  do." 

(<  My  daughter,  what  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Sigbrit.  **  You  to  go 
into  a  convent !  I  shall  never  permit  that.  Sacrifice  you  in  your  youth 
and  beauty  to  further  the  secret  designs  of  these  intriguing  churchmen  1 
They  had  better  beware,  and  not  provoke  me;  a  word  from  me,  and 
Archbishop  Brick  would  be  banished,  and  the  monk  sent  to  some  distant 
monastery,  where  he  never  more  would  be  heard  of." 

''  Does  your  power  extend  so  far,  my  mother,  as  to  cause  the  banish- 
ment of  an  archbishop?"  asked  Dyvek^  timidly.    - 

*'  Ay,  girl,  and  far  beyond  that  There  is  no  being  in  the  kingdom 
who  has  so  much  power  as  /  have——" 

''The  king,"  Dyveke  began,  but  her  mother  interrupted  her. 
''  The  king  delegates  his  power  to  me.    He  does  nothing  without  me." 
"  But  his  marriage — surely  that  was  not  your  instigation  ?" 
*'  No,  not  my  instigation,  Dyveke,  but  he  did  not  marry  without  my 
full  consent.     It  was  necessary  to  have  an  heir  to  the  throne ;  you  could 
not  give  one.     We  have  made  a  gpod  choice,  for  the  king's  wife  causes 
no  trouble.     You  have  not  seen  her  yet ;  come  with  me  to  the  review, 
and  judge  for  yourself  how  little  you  need  dread  her  rivalry." 

"  No,  no !"  replied  her  daughter.     "  I  would  not  go  for  worlds." 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Sigbrit  had  she  followed  Dyveke's 
example,  and  remained  in  the  background ;  but  she  was  too  bold  and  too 
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confident  to  fear  any  signs  of  the  popular  dislike,  or  any  mortification.  She 
went  to  the  review  accompanied  by  a  young  girl.  And  '^  as  she  was 
passing  Lake  Feblinge,"  says  the  Danish  historian,  SneedoHF,  '*  two 
peasants  met  her.  When  they  recognised  her,  they  exclaimed,  Now  shall 
she  be  brought  to  shame^for  it  is  she  who  governs  the  king ;  whereupon 
they  seized  her  and  threw  her  into  the  lake,  but  many  persons  hurried  to 
the  spot  and  rescued  her." 

This  attack  upon  the  favourite's  mother  made  a  great  sensation,  of 
course.  The  king  was  furious  at  it ;  but  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to 
punish  two  peasants,  even  if  their  persons  had  been  secured,  which  was 
not  the  case.  He  tried  to  affix  on  some  members  of  the  higher  classes 
the  stigma  of  their  misconduct,  but  failed  in  doing  so,  and  the  matter 
had  to  be  dropped,  as  a  disgraceful  prank  of  some  ill-bred  boors. 

This  rough  treatment  of  her  mother,  however,  made  a  great  impression 
itpon  Dy  vek^,  and  reawakened  her  worst  fears.  She  became  very  nervous 
on  her  mother's  account,  though  dreading  nothing  for  herself.  She  felt 
anxious  to  remove  Sigbrit  from  the  place  where  she  might,  at  any 
moment,  be  subjected  to  ill  usage,  and  dutifully  determined  to  sacrifice 
herself  and  her  own  feelings  to  the  safety  of  her  parent. 

To  whom  was  she  to  turn  for  assistance  at  this  crisis  ?  Not  surely  ta 
die  king,  who  would  ridicule  her  fears,  and  oppose  the  departure  of  her 
mother;  not  to  the  Archbishop  Walkendorf,  and  his  employ^  the  monk 
Ambrosius.  There  was  only  one  person  she  could  trust,  and  he  was  the 
lord  steward  of  the  palace  ;  yet  she  felt  that  she  would  be  placing  herself 
mider  an  obligation  to  him  which  she  could  not  repay. 

Dyvek^  was  revolving  these  matters  in  her  mind,  when  she  was 
startled  one  day  by  an  unexpected  visit  from  King  Christian.  It  was  the 
first  lithe  he  nad  come  to  her  apartments  since  his  marriage,  and  she 
trembled  like  an  aspen -leaf  when  his  majesty  was  announced. 

He  came  in  with  his  usual  empressement,  and  hastening  towards  her, 
exdiumed, 

"Dyveke,  my  beloved  Dyvek^!" 

"  My  king !"  was  all  that  Dyveke  said,  and  that  in  low,  tremulous 
accents. 

*'  And  is  this  the  way  in  which  you  receive  me  after  so  long  an  absence  T 
When  you  saw  me  firom  the  window,  you  seemed  on  the  point  of  drawing 
hack.  Have  I  become  disagreeable  to  you,  Dyveke  ?  In  former  days, 
if  anything  g^eved  you,  and  if  I  happened  to  be  a  short  time  without 
seeing  you,  you  used  to  fly  into  my  arms,  pour  out  your  little  sorrows  to 
me,  and  then  forget  them  all." 

"  Ah,  yes,  'm  former  days!*'  sighed  Dyveke. 

"  And  have  these  days  gone  for  ever?" 

"  For  ever,  sire!"  replied  Dyveke,  sadly. 

"  This  is  folly,  my  dearest  love.     Am  I  no  longer  your  protector  ?'* 

''Oh,  that  I  nad  never  needed  your  protection,  my  king!" 

''You  do  not  need  it.  But  I  am  not  inclined  to  withdraw  my  pro- 
tection from  you.  Tou  are  still,  as  heretofore,  my  own  Dyveke.  Your 
mother  has  told  me  that  some  one  has  been  frightening  you  with  foolish 
tales.  I  should  make  them  pay  dearly  for  it,  if  I  knew  who  they  were. 
Come,  cast  away  all  gloomy  thoughts,  my  little  timid  dove ;  trust  in 
yoor  Christian,  and  you  shall  see  that  danger  cannot  assail  you." 
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The  king  tried  to  take  Djvek^'s  hand,  but  she  drew  back^  mur- 
muring, 

"  No,  no,  your  grace  !'* 

^'  Heaven  and  earth !  what  is  this  ?  To  whom  am  I  speaking  ?"  cried 
the  king,  angrily. 

"  You  are  offended !"  exclaimed  Dyvek^,  falling  on  her  knees  before 
him.  *'  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  ;  your  disf^easure  will  kill  me  I  Be 
merciful  to  the  Dyveke  whom  you  once  loved  so  much  !*' 

The  king  raised  the  half  fainting  girl,  and  said  to  her,  soothingly, 

"  You  injure  me  by  your  doubts — your  coldness.  What  have  I  ever 
done  to  call  them  forth  ?" 

"  Ah,  your  grace !  There  is  no  doubt — it  is  all  a  cruel  certainty  to 
me — you  cannot  love  me  as  you  used  to  do.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
this  conviction  has  cost  me  !  But  the  feelings  which  you  took  from  me 
to  bestow  upon  Elizabeth,  your  happy  queen,  can  never,  i>ever  be  re- 
stored to  me." 

"  I  bestowed  no  feelings  on  her  ;  I  only  gave  her  my  esteem.  Was  I 
not  compelled  to  the  step  I  took  ?     I  did  not  wish  to  marry." 

"  I  do  not  blame  your  majesty.  You  had  a  right  to  enter  on  that 
marriage — that  marriage  so  fatal  to  me,  that  marriage  which  has  made 
the  scales  drop  from  my  eyes,  and  shown  me  the  abyss  into  which  I  have 
sunk,  and  from  which  even  you  cannot  raise  me.  Oh,  blind  fool  that  I 
have  been !  I  was  so  happy  in  your  love,  Christian,  so  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  your  affection  for  me  sometimes  induced  you  to  be 
lenient  to  those  whose  misdeeds  might  otherwise  have  drawn  punishment 
on  their  heads;  so  proud  in  the  thought  that  my  Christian  nad  taught 
his  subjects  to  love  him,  and — and  that  they  loved  me,  because  they 
knew  that  I  never  sought  to  injure  any  one,  that  my  prayers  were  ever 
for  you  and  your  people,  my  gracious  king !" 

**  Dyveke,  Dyveke,  you  stab  me  to  the  heart !"  exclaimed  the  king. 

<*  What  am  I  now,  Christian  ?  I  am  forsaken  by  you ;  hated  and 
despised  by  your  people ;  my  place  in  your  love  assumed  by  another. 
Oh,  let  me  go,  let  me  go,  before  she  hears  my  unhappy  name,  and  learns 
to  scorn  and  dislike  me.  Would  that  I  were  in  my  grave — hidden 
away  in  the  dark  tomb — at  rest,  at  rest  for  ever  !*' 

"  Hush,  hush !  Dyveke.  I  cannot  bear  yoar  grief,  your  reproaches," 
said  King  Christian. 

**  I  do  not  reproach  your  grace.  Your  queen  has  a  right  to  your  un- 
divided heart ;  it  was  mine,  all  mine,  in  the  happy  days  of  the  past.  And 
then,  when  I  thought  only  of  my  ardent  affection  for  you,  when  we  lived 
for  each  other,  God  forgive  me,  I  forgot  that  mine  was  a  sinful  tie.  I 
see  now  how  wrong  I  have  been.  And  though  I  can  never  cease  to  love 
you,  my  adored  Christian,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  leave  you." 

She  seized  his  hand,  and,  kissing  it,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Farewell,  my  Christian — farewell !  But  oh  !  do  not  quite  forget  your 
poor  Dyveke." 

"  Dyveke,  this  shall  not  be  T'  cried  the  king.  "  You  must  not  attempt 
to  leave  me.  Neither  the  queen  nor  any  one  else  shall  dare  to  interfere 
with  you.     Am  I  not  the  king?     Who  shall  gainsay  my  wishes?" 

"  My  king — my  Christian  !  Listen  to  your  Dyveke.  There  is  no 
course  left  for  me  but  to  fly  from  you.     For  your  own  sake,  for  your 
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queen's  peace  of  mind,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  your  subjects, 
for  my  mother's  safety,  I  must  leave  you — leave  this  dear  Denmark, 
■where  I  have  been  so  supremely  happy,  and  go  to  hide  myself  in  the 
obscurity  from  which  I  ought  never  to  have  dared  to  emerge.** 

"Be  calm,  Dyvek6,  and  lay  aside  this  idea  of  leaving  me.  The 
i?retches  who  would  work  on  your  fears  to  tear  you  from  me  shall  feel  the 
weight  of  my  vengeance;  but  no  harm  shall  happen  to  you  or  your 
mother.  I  pledge  you  my  royal  word  for  that.  And  here  comes  your 
mother  to  unite  her  assurance  to  mine  that  all  shall  still  be  well." 

Sigfarit  entered  Dyvek^'s  saloon  at  that  moment,  and  the  king,  throw- 
iog  his  arm  roond  the  young  girl,  drew  her  towards  her  mother,  ex- 
ckdming : 

"Sigbrit,  watch  over  this  dear  little  trembler;  urge  her  to  put  confi- 
doioe  in  her  Christian,  win  her  back  to  peace  and  happiness,  and  tell  her 
that  when  next  I  come  she  must  receive  me  with  her  bewitching  smiles, 
and  not,  as  to-day,  with  coldness  and  averted  looks." 

Djvek^  threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms  sobbing  like  a  child,  while 
Xing  Christian  kissed  her  pale  cheek  and  hurriedly  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  wks  gone,  Sigbrit  placed  her  daughter  on  a  chair,  and 
began  to  lecture  her  on  the  folly  of  her  conduct. 

"  You  will  weary  the  king,  Dy veke,  if  you  get  into  the  sulks  when- 
ever he  comes.  Elizabeth  does  her  utmost  to  please  him.  It  is  very  im- 
pradent  on  your  part  to  show  your  jealousy  of  her  so  plainly.  Christian 
was  obliged  to  marry  Aer,  but  he  clings  to  yon  with  as  much  love  as  ever. 
Beware  that  you  do  not  irritate  him  too  much.  You  know  his  temper ; 
yon  could  not  bear  his  anger.     Do  not,  then,  provoke  it." 

"  When  I  leave  him,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  feel  his  anger.  I 
shall  be  wrapped  up  in  my  own  wretchedness.'^ 

**  And  where  will  you  go  if  you  leave  him?  For  do  not  suppose  that 
I  am  going  to  banish  myself  .because  you  have  taken  a  silly  qualm  of 
conscience,  or  are  mortified  that  he  has  now  a  wife." 

Poor  Dyveke  derived  no  comfort  from  her  mother's  conversation,  and 
was  thankful  when  Sigbrit  left  her  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  sad 
thoughts. 
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Br  Francis  Jacox. 

Swift  thinks  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  through  all  nature  a  greater 
difference  between  two  things  than  there  is  between  a  representing  com- 
moner in  the  function  of  his  public  calling,  and  the  same  person  when 
he  acts  in  the  common  offices  of  life.  In  the  latter  he  allows  himself  to 
be  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mortals — follows  his  own  reason  and  his 
own  way — and  rather  affects  a  singularity  in  his  actions  and  thoughts 
than  servilely  to  copy  either  from  the  wisest  of  his  neighbours : — in 
short,  here  his  folly  and  his  wisdom,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  are  all 
of  his  own  growth,  not  the  echo  or  infusion  of  other  men.  But  when  he 
is  got  near  the  walls  of  an  assembly,  says  the  Dean,  "  he  assumes  and 
affects  an  entire  set  of  very  different  airs  ;  he  conceives  himself  a  being 
of  a  superior  nature  to  those  without,  and  acting  in  a  sphere  where  the 
vulgar  methods  for  the  conduct  of  human  life  can  be  of  no  use.  He  is 
listed  in  a  party  where  he  neither  knows  the  temper,  nor  designs,  nor 
perhaps  the  person  of  his  leader ;  but  whose  opinions  he  follows  and 
maintains  with  a  zeal  and  faith  as  violent  as  a  young  scholar  does  those 
of  a  philosopher  whose  sect  he  is  taught  to  profess," — or,  we  may  add, 
of  a  saint  in  whose  canonisation  he  has  a  vested  interest ;  like  the 
Whitby  and  the  St.  Cuthbert  nuns  in  Scott's  metrical  romance,  who 

closed  around  the  fire ; 

And  all,  in  turn,  essayed  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 
A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  sainfs  honour  is  their  own.^ 

But  to  complete  our  portrait  from  Swift.  '^  He  has  neither  opinions,  nor 
thoughts,  nor  actions,  nor  talk,  that  he  can  call  his  own,  but  all  conveyed 
to  him  by  his  leader,  as  wind  is  through  an  organ.  The  nourishment  he 
receives  has  been  not  only  chewed  but  digested  before  it  comes  into  his 
mouth.  Thus  instructed,  he  follows  the  party,  right  or  wrong,  through 
all  his  sentiments,  and  acquires  a  courage  and  stiffness  of  opinion  not  at 
all  congenial  with  him.^f 

So  Rousseau  observes  that  '*  il  y  a  des  6tats  qui  semblent  changer  la 
nature,  et  refondre,  soit  en  mieuz,  soit  en  pis,  les  hommes  qui  les  rem- 
plissent.  Un  poltron  devient  brave  en  entrant  dans  le  regiment  de 
Navarre.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  que  Ton  prend  Tesprit  de  cceur,  et  ce 
n'est  pas  toujours  en  bien  que  ses  effets  se  font  sentir.''^     Hence  a  need 


*  Marmion,  canto  11. 
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for  caution  and  precaution  even  in  seemingly  quite  minor  matters — as  a 
transatlantic  Professor  admonishes,  for  instance. 

Choose  well  your  set ;  our  feeble  nature  seeks 
•  The  aid  of  clubs,  the  countenance  of  cliques.  * 

There  is  a  party  spirit  which  Hartley  Coleridge  professed  to  mortally 
detest— to  wit,  the  esprit  de  corps^  when  a  man,  without  choice  or  exa- 
mination, takes  up  the  traditional  maxims  of  a  village,  a  college,  a  club, 
a  corporation,  a  coterie ;  or  resolves  to  uphold  them,  not  from  any  per- 
ception of  their  truth,  or  experience  of  their  goodness,  but  because  they 
are  the  Shibboleth  of  some  petty  exclusive  body.  Even  in  its  least 
offensive  form,  that  of  family  politics,  this  *<  corporate  dogmatism,"  as 
Hartley  calls  it,  is  hugely  disagreeable,  and  when  it  has  not  the  dulcify- 
ing infusion  of  kindred  love  and  filial  duty,  it  is  inexpressibly  odious  and 
disgusting.  <<  This  booby's  a  tory  because  he  is  Kent,  and  another  nin- 
compoop must  be  a  radical  because  he  is  Brummagem.  Dr.  Stop-the- 
way,  the  senior  fellow,  took  part  with  the  Sultan  against  the  Greeks, 
with  the  Czar  against  the  Poles-^-only  because  '  Church-and-King'  was 
drunk  in  the  combination-room." 

But  this  evil  spirit,  as  Hartley  Coleridge  has  occasion  to  show,t  as- 
sumes a  fearful  shape  in  the  *'  unions  and  associations  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  and  brutalised  populace,  who,  having  no  change  of  ideas  within, 
and  little  variety  of  objects  without,  are  in  a  manner  possessed,  saturated 
with  any  single  notion,  or  passion,  or  purpose  that  obtains  entrance  into 
their  minds."  Rebellion,  he  says,  riot,  murder,  and  arson,  blind  credulity 
to  the  falsehoods  of  demagogues,  and  resolute  unbelief  in  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  are  the  fruits  of  plebeian  esprit  de  corps.  '<  Esprit 
de  corps,  assuming  the  form  of  nationality,  and  the  sanction  of  zeal,  keeps 
hapless  Ireland  [this  was  written  years  and  years  ago]  in  the  wretched 
state  to  which  centuries  of  misrule,  tyranny,  persecution,  extortion,  and 
ascendancy  have  reduced  her."  But,  to  take  illustrations  from  other 
quarters,  though  the  spirit  may  display  less  of  the  horns  and  tail  in  more 
cultivated  communities,  it  is  no  less  essentially  a  devil,  and  lets  the  cloven 
foot  peep  out  pretty  plain  to  be  seen — in  some  institutions  intended  for 
better  things— especially  when  they  are  founded  upon,  or  infected  with, 
exclusive  or  sectarian  principles,  be  they  old  or  new. 

As  Manzoni  remarks,  the  man  who  acts  with  violence,  or  who  is  con- 
stantly in  fear  of  violence  from  others,  seeks  companions  and  allies.  Hence 
it  happened,  during  the  age  which  Manzoni's  masterpiece  has  to  describe, 
that  individuals  displayed  so  marked  a  tendency  to  combine  themselves 
into  classes,  and  to  advance,  as  far  as  each  was  able,  the  power  of  that 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  clergy  were  vigilant  in  the  defence  and  ex- 
tension of  their  immunities ;  the  nobles,  of  their  chartered  privileges ; 
the  military,  of  their  exemptions ;  merchants  and  artisans  were  enrolled 
in  companies  and  fraternities ;  the  lawyers  were  united  in  leagues,  and 
even  the  physicians  formed  a  corporation.  '*  Each  of  these  little  oligar- 
chies had  its  own  appropriate  power, — in  each  of  them  the  individual  found 
the  advantage  of  employing  for  himself,  in  proportion  to  his  influence 
and  dexterity,  the  united  force  of  numbers.":|:     As  Illo  argues  when 

♦  O.  W.  Holmes,  ".Urania." 

t  Essays  and  Marginalia,  voL  i,  "  On  Pride." 
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urging  Wallenstein,  in  Schiller's  trilogy,  to  make  sure  of  the  officers 
now  in  a  body  within  reach  and  call — 

'Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, . 

And  epery  individual's  spirit  waxes 

In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold, 

They  are  still  here,  here  still !    But  soon  the  war 

Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 

Particular  anxieties  and  interests 

Scatters  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 

?feach  man  with  the  whole.    He  who  to-day 
Greets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream. 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himseM* — 

if  once  this  now  cohering  mass  be  allowed  to  dissolve,  and  the  esprit  de 
corps  that  informed  and  inspired  it,  exhale  and  expire. 

M.  de  TocqueviUe  is  of  opinion'l'  that  one  of  the  tendencies  of  a  de- 
mocratic state  of  society  is  to  make  every  one,  in  a  manner,  retire  within 
himself,  and  concentrate  his  interests,  wishes,  and  pursuits  within  his  own 
business  and  household.  Commenting  on  this  opinion,  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Mill  observes,  that  the  members  of  a  democratic  compnunity  are  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  each  very  minute,  and  no  one  adhering  to  any 
other.  '*  There  are  no  permanent  classes,  and  therefore  no  esprit  de 
corps ;  few  hereditary  fortunes,  and  therefore  few  local  attachments,  or 
outward  objects  consecrated  by  family  feeling.  A  man  feels  little  con- 
nexion with  his  neighbours,  little  with  his  ancestors,  little  with  posterity. 
There  are  scarcely  any  ties  to  connect  any  two  men  together,  except  the 
common  one  of  country.";|:  And  that  is  not,  in  large  communities,  we 
are  to  remember,  a  pa&sion  of  spontaneous  growth, — scarcely,  indeed,  is 
it  natural,  except  to  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  who  alone  has  so  con- 
spicuous a  position,  and  is  so  personally  identiGed  with  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  that  his  credit  and  conduct  are  essentially  connected 
with  the  fflory  and  power  of  the  nai;ion  he  beloi^s  to. 

The  Abb6  Barruers§  once  celebrated  attempt  to  infer  a  general  con- 
spiracy against  thrones  and  altars  froiti  the  ordinary  esprit  de  corps, 
which  forms  the  bond  of  every  sect  and  party,  was  shrewdly  handled  by 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  It  was  pointed  out  by  this  once  influential 
critic — the  valued  correspondent  of  Robert  Southey,  and  the  venerated 
instructor  (apparently)  of  George  Borrow — that  an  analogous  though 
hostile  body- spirit  (esprit  de  corps)  has,  in  all  Catholic  countries  at  least, 
distinguished  the  philosophers  and  the  Jesuits — these  the  rival  leaders  of 
heretical  and  orthodox  literature :  to  the  natural  operation  of  which 
spirit  Barruel  gives  the  name  of  "  conspiracy,"  In  his  sense  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Taylor  remarked.  Popery  was  established  in  England  by  a  conspiracy 
of  Christians,  in  France  by  a  conspiracy  of  Non-Christians,  and  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  founded  by  a  conspiracy  of  apostles  and  presbyters. 
"  The  institution  of  Christianity  and  the  abolition  of  Popery  have  never- 

*  Schiller,  The  Piccdomini,  Act  II.  Sc.  6. 
f  Democracy  in  America. 

X  Mill's  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

§  See  his  Memoiresj  which  have  been  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
\  rageous  of  the  alarmist  publications  that  rung  the  changes  on  "  French  villany, 
French  perfidy,  French  cruelty,  and  French  atrocity" — a  now  forgotten  farrago. 
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tlieless  been  eventually  useful  to  mankind.  Body-spirit  is  no  doubt  an 
equivocal  virtue,  yet  no  sect  has  ever  thriven  without  it.  It  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  fidelity  in  friendship  to  a  more  numerous  de- 
scription of  Mends. 

"As  we  applaud  the  man  who,  with  some  sacrifice  of  impartiality, 
defends  the  character  of  his  friend  when  attacked,  or  rescues  him  from 
the  weight  of  impending  poverty,  at  an  expense  which  he  would  not 
bestow  on  the  equal  distress  of  aome  more  useful  man,  of  some  celebrated 
poet  or  philosopher,  personally  unknown, — ought  we  harshly  to  blame 
him,  who,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  views 
of  his  sect  or  party,  becomes  the  general  panegyrist  of  its  friends  and  the 
general  antagonist  of  its  foes  ?  English  philosophers,  as  Mr.  Burke  very 
justly  observed,  have  never  been  gregarious.  They  have  consequently 
never  been  efficient.  They  have  fallen  singly,  by  the  pin-stabs  of  old 
women,  uolamented.  Body-spirit  often  arises  from  a  benevolent  sense  of 
the  importance  of  a  cause ;  but  it  has  still  oftener  been  founded  by  the 
chieftains  of  sects  on  the  vindictive  passions  of  human  nature."* 

The  judicious  Hooker,  writing  of  Anabaptist  sectaries  and  schismatics, 
observes,  that  although  their  mutual  contentions  were  most  fiercely  pro- 
secuted amongst  thentselves,  yet,  when  they  came  to  defend  the  cause 
common  to  them  all  against  the  adversaries  of  their  faction,  they  *'  had 
ways  'to  lick  one  another  whole ;  the  sounder  in  his  own  persuasion 
excusing  the  dear  brethren^  which  were  not  so  far  enlightened,'*!  but  to 
whose  errors  it  became  esprit  de  corps  to  be  a  little  blind,  and  to  their 
virtues  (corporate,  at  least)  very  kind  indeed. 

There  is  one  quality  common  to  all  sectaries,  wrote  William  Hazlitt ; 
and  that  is,  a  principle  of  strong  fidelity.  *'  They  are  the  safest  partisans, 
and  the  steadiest  friends.  Indeed,  they  are  almost  the  only  people  who 
have  any  idea  of  an  abstract  attachment  either  to  a  cause  or  to  indi- 
viduals, from  a  sense  of  duty,  independently  of  prosperous  or  adverse 
circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  opposition.";!: 

The  Grerman  proverb  says,  Beleidigestu  einen  Miinch^  so  knappen 
aUe  Kuttenzipfel  bis  nach  Bom,  "  Offend  one  monk,  and  the  lappets 
of  all  cowls  will  flutter  as  far  as  Rome" — an  adage,  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  says,§  excellently  expressive  of  the  common  cause  which  the 
whole  of  the  monastic  orders,  despite  their  inner  dissensions,  made  ever, 
when  assailed  from  without,  with  one  another. 

Sydney  Smith  insisted,  as  decisive  against  Bishop  Marsh  and  his 
Eighty-seven  questions  (to  candidates  for  ordination),  upon  the  fact,  that 
not  one  brother  bishop  rose  to  defend  him,  or  said,  '*  I  have  done,  or  I 
would  do,  the  same  thing."  And  this  in  so  "  very  gregarious"  a  pro- 
fession, that  (according  to  Sydney  himself,  a  member  of  it)  habitually 
combines  and  butts  against  an  opponent  with  a  very  extended  front.  If 
a  lawyer,  said  he,  is  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  profession  pursue  him,  and 
■put  him  to  death.  But  **  if  a  churchman  is  hurt,  the  others  gather  round 
:or  hb  protection,  stamp  with  their  feet,  push  with  their  horns,  and 


fc 


♦  Taylor's  review  of  Barruel,— tee  his  Life  and  Letters  (edit.  Robberds,  1843). 
t  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  PoUty,  Preface.  %  ^^  the  Tendency  of  Sects. 

§  Trench  on  Proverbs,  p.  38. 
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demolish  the  dissenter  who  did  the  mischief."*  Speculum  gregis^  gre- 
garious  exceedingly. 

It  is  a  sense  of  the  dangers  attending  an  esprit  de  corps,  as  Mr.  Cald- 
well Roscoe  observes,  that  has  made  the  civilians  of  England  so  exces- 
sively, and  yet  so  justly,  sensitive  to  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
army.  And  this  feeling  he  points  out  as  remarkably  strong  in  the  Police 
Force, — regretting  to  notice  occasional  symptoms  that  even  the  Police 
Magistrates  do  not  always  rise  above  it.  '*  Officials  must  bear  one 
another  out;  it  is  a  mutual  service  which  saves  much  inconvenience. 
The  system  might  be  illustrated  by  some  awkward  cases  of  hard  swearing, 
and  one  or  two  in  which  a  Policeman  having  been  proved  guilty  of  a 
serious  crime,  it  was  found  impossible  to  apprehend  him."t 

This  is  not  lying,  says  Mt.  Thackeray,  in  one  of  his  Roundabout 
Papers,  on  the  way  servants  have  of  backing  each  other  in  a  trumped-up 
story,  transparently  fsAse,  ludicrously  impossible.  **  Who  ate  up  the  three 
pigeons  which  went  down  in  the  pigeon-pie  at  breakfast  this  morning  ?" 
"O  dear  me,  sir!  it  was  John,  who  went  away  last  month!" — or,  "I 
think  it  was  Miss  Mary's  canary-bird,  which  got  out  of  the  cage,  and  is 
so  fond  of  pigeons,  it  never  can  have  enough  of  them."  Yes,  it  was  the 
canary-bird;  and  Eliza  saw  it;  and  Eliza  is  ready  to  vow  she  did.  These 
statements  are  not  true,  mildly  observes  Mr.  Koundabout,  but  please 
don't  call  them  lies.  This  is  not  lying,  but  voting  with  your  party.  You 
must  back  your  own  side.  The  servants'  hall  stands  by  the  servants' 
hall  against  the  dining-room.  The  schoolboys  don't  tell  tales  of  each 
other.  They  agree  not  to  choose  to  know  who  has  made  the  noise,  who 
has  broken  the  window,  who  has  eaten  up  the  pigeons,  who  has  picked 
all  the  plover's  eggs  out  of  the  aspic,  how  it  is  that  liqueur  brandy 
of  Gledstanes  is  in  such  porous  glass  bottles — and  so  forth.  Suppose 
Brutus  had  a  footman,  who  came  and  told  him  that  the  butler  drank  the 
Cura9oa,  which  of  these  servants  would  you  dismiss  ? — the  butler,  per- 
haps, but  the  footman  certainly. 

^'  Boys  are  playing  cards  in  the  bedroom.  The  outlying  fag  announces 
master  coming— out  go  candles — cards  popped  into  bed — boys  sound 
asleep.  Who  had  that  light  in  the  dormitory  ?  Law  bless  you !  the 
poor,  dear  innocents  are  every  one  snoring.  Every  one  snoring,  and 
every  snore  is  a  lie  told  through  the  nose !  Suppose  one  of  your  boys  or 
mine  is  engaged  in  J;hat  awful  crime,  are  we  going  to  break  our  hearts 
about  it  ?  Come,  come.  We  pull  a  long  face,  waggle  a  grave  head, 
and  chuckle  within  our  waistcoats. "J 

There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Macaulay's  "  not  attractive" 
picture  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  in  1684,  introduces  this  qualification,  in 
the  way  of  relief  by  contrast  with  some  dark  shades  and  generally  ugly 
colouring, — that  the  clansmen's  intense  attachment  to  their  own  tribe  and 
to  their  own  patriarch,  though  politically  a  great  evil,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  virtue.  The  sentiment  ''  was  misdirected  and  ill  regulated ; 
but  still  it  was  heroic.     There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul  in  a  man 


♦  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  vol-  ii.  p.  2,  edit.  1859. 

+  Essays  by  W.  C.  Roscoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 

I  Roundabout  Papers,  No.  11,  "  On  a  Chalk  Mark  on  the  Door." 
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who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the  leader  whom  he 
follows  with  a  love  stronger  than  the  love  of  life."* 

Writing  of  the  morale^  in  a  social  aspect,  of  the  army  and  of  the  stage 
— Dot  relatively  but  severally  considered — a  recent  essayist  in  a  leading 
periodical  refers  to  the  esprit  de  corps  in  a  body  publicly  recognised  and 
associated  in  face  of  the  world,  which  imposes  a  code  of  morality  and 
honour  that  may  be  imperfect,  but  which  is  infinitely  better  than  nothing. 
There  are  recognised  authorities  to  take  cognisance  of  any  outrageous 
delinquencies,  and  a  watch  is  kept  by  each  member  of  the  profession  over 
his  fellows,  not  merely  from  motives  of  jealousy  and  curiosity,  but  as  a 
duty  owed  to  the  profession  itself.  Directly  a  person  has  a  status  in 
society,  he  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  order  which  he  does  not  dare  to 
fiolate.f 

Another  essayist,  pleading  for  college  associations,  against  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Commission,  remarks  how  easy  it  is  to  ignore  this  or 
any  other  form  of  esprit  du  corps,  but  doubts  the  wisdom  of  destroying 
what  has  proved  to  be  an  effectual  engine  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
for  which  the  University  and  the  colleges  exist.  One  laughs  at  Tom 
Styles,  who  never  did  anything  glorious  in  his  life,  for  the  pride  with 
which  he  takes  to  himself  the  glory  of  being  an  Englishman.  But  for 
ail  that,  Tom  Styles  is  a  stouter  man  in  consequence  of  this  feeling.  A 
soldier  may  be  very  irrational  to  associate  himself  in  any  way  with  the 
victories  won  by  his  regiment  before  he  was  born ;  but  he  does  like  to 
see  Talavera  or  Waterloo  inscribed  on  the  standard,  and  he  fights  all  the 
better  for  his  bit  of  sentiment.;]; 

It  was  a  whim  of  the  late  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  to  represent  himself 
as  naturally  timid — with  an  inborn  and  inbred  taint  of  constitutional 
cowardice.  In  his  Autobiography  he  relates  a  row  he  and  some  boating 
companions  had  with  a  party  of  pugnacious  fishermen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  he  traces  to  esprit  de 
corps  the  pluck  he  both  felt  and  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  He  was  so 
glad  to  find  that  he  underwent  no  apprehejisions  but  such  as  became 
bim.  The  pajn  and  horror  he  used  to  feel  at  human  antagonism  never 
entered  his  head.  He  felt  nothing,  he  tells  us,  but  "  a  flow  of  brother- 
hood and  determination,"  and  returned  in  fine  breathing  condition  to  the 
oar.  He  subsequently  found  that  what  he  calls  all  ''  corporate  occasions 
of  excitement"  affected  him  in  the  same  liealthy  manner.  "  The  mere 
fact  of  being  in  a  crowd  when  their  feelings  were  strongly  moved,  to 
whatever  purpose,  roused  all  that  was  strong  in  me;  and  from  the 
alacrity,  and  even  comfort  and  joy,  into  which  I  was  warmed  by  the 
thought  of  resistance  to  whatever  wrong  might  demand  it,  I  learned 
plainly  enough  what  a  formidable  thing  a  human  being  might  become  if 

*  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  voL  iii.  ch.  xiii. 
t  Saturday  Review,  No.  334,  Art.:  "The  Army  and  the  Stage." 
t  "The  same  kind  of  feeling,  in  a  different  guise,  is  equally  e£Scacious  as  a 
stimulus  to  a  college  student ;  and  it  is  surely  more  wholesome  for  him  to  be 
urged  by  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  old  credit  of  his  college,  and  to  attain  to  its 
highest  honours,  than  to  be  prompted  exclusively  by  the  personal  ambition  of 
taking  the  first  place  in  the  Tripos,  and  winning  the  richest  fellowship  that  may 
he  Tacant  throughout  the  University.*'— Ibid.,  vi.  417  (Art.:  << The  Cambridge 
University  Commission"). 
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he  took  wrong  for  right,  and  what  reverence  was  due  to  the  training  and 
just  treatment  of  the  myriads  that  compose  a  nation."* 

To  Freemasonry,  secret  societies,  and  the  like,  esprit  de  corps  is  almost 
ail  in  all.  How  Cagliostro  must  have  hugged  himself  on  its  beneficent 
vitality,  when,  once  taken  up  foy  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  he  went  forth, 
not  as  aforetime,  struggling  and  shuffling  for  a  livelihood,  but  prospering 
and  to  prosper.  Arrived  in  any  city,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  records  of  the  Count, 
he  has  but  by  masonic  grip  to  accredit  himself  with  the  Venerable  of  the 
place ;  and,  *'  not  by  degrees,  as  formeriy,  but  in  a  single  night,  is  intro- 
duced in  Grand  Lodge  to  all  that  is  fattest  and  foolishest  far  or  near ; 
and  in  the  fittest  arena,  a  gilt-pasteboard  Masonic  hall."f  There  is 
he  pictured  for  us,  accordingly,  between  the  two  pillars  of  Jachin  and 
Boaz,  whence  the  great  Sheepstealer  can  see  his  whole  flock  of  Dupeables 
assembled  in  one  penfold ;  affectionately  blatant,  licking  the  hand  they 
are  to  bleed  by.  Body-spirit  has  done  something  to  make  him  what  he 
now  is,  victorious  Acharat-Beppo. 

The  esprit  de  corps ^  says  William  Hazlitt,  becomes  the  ruling  passion 
of  every  corporate  body,  compared  with  which  the  motives  of  delicacy  or 
decorum  towards  others  are  looked  upon  as  being  both  impertinent  and 
improper.  The  most  refractory  novice,  by  degrees  "  contracts  the  vague 
and  unmeaning  character  of  Man  into  the  more  emphatic  title  of  Free- 
man and  Alderman.  The  claims  of  an  undefined  humanity  sit  looser  and 
looser  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  draws  the  bands  of  his  new 
engagements  closer  and  tighter  about  him.  He  loses  sight,  by  degrees, 
of  all  common  sense  and  feeling  in  the  petty  squabbles,  intrigues,  feuds, 
and  airs  of  affected  importance  to  which  he  has  made  himself  an  acces- 
8ary.*'J — But  this  opens  out  a  subject  which  may  be  more  conveniently 
treated  in  a  separate  section,  under  the  title,  say,  of 


Corporation  Conscience. 

In  one  of  those  pithy  Pensees  which  are  the  only  things  Chamfort  has 
left  that  were  worth  leaving,  he  observes,  with  pungency  and  point,  that 
^'  Les  corps  (parlements,  academies,  assemblies)  ont  beau  se  d^grader,  iis 
se  soutiennent  par  leur  masse,  et  on  ne  pent  rien  centre  eux.  Le  des- 
honneur,  le  ridicule,  glissent  sur  eux,  comme  les  balles  du  fusil  sur  un 
sanglier,  sur  un  crocodile." § 

It  is  commonly  said  by  political  writers,  as  a  reviewer  of  M.  Matter's 
treatise  on  the  Mutual  Influence  of  Morals  and  Legislation |{  has  observed, 
that  the  individual  code  of  morality  must  always  be  more  pure  and  per- 
fect than  the  public  code,  because  interests  of  class,  circumstance,  and 
position,  must  be  expected  to  act  as  perturbating  forces  on  the  minds  of 
legislators.  ''To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  true;  but  it  needs  little 
argument  to  show  that  any  large  discrepancy  between  the  codes  of 
private  and  public  morality  is  fraught  with  serious  danger;  and  that  to 

*  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  ch.  viii. 

t  Cariyle*8  Miscellanies,  vol.  ill.,  "  Count  Cagliostro.** 

t  See  HazUtt*8  Essay  on  Corporate  Bodies. 

§  Chamfort,  Maxioies  et  Pens^. 

II  De  rinfluence  des  Moeurs  sur  les  Lois. 
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keep  them  in  harmony  is  the  first  duty,  and,  we  may  add,  the  highest 
prinlcge,  of  an  enlightened  statesman."* 

Earnest  to  the  last  degree  is  M.  Jales  Simon's  contention,  in  hehalf  of 
la  morale,  that  there  is  not  one  science  of  society  and  another  science  of 
BSD,  one  law  for  society  and  another  law  for  man,  one  code  of  morals  for 
prifate  life  and  another  code  of  morals  for  public  life.  It  is  absurd,  he 
eoDtends,  to  say  there  are  or  can  be  two  such  codes,  since  the  distinctive 
and  most  evident  characteristic  of  moral  law  is,  that  it  be  uncompromising, 
voifersal,  absolote. 

Is  it  act,  he  asks,  to  insult  good  sense,  logic,  and  human  nature,  to 
impose  a  law  on  man  in  his  individual  capacity — on  man  as  a  unit, 
^nd  il  est  seul — and  to  release  him  from  it  as  soon  as  he  becomes  as- 
sociated with  other  men  ?  Can  there  be  some  despicable  sophism,  dis- 
pised  under  the  style  of  State  reason,  which  takes  precedence  of  justice 
m  the  eyes  of  men  ?  Will  a  certain  number  of  asso<nated  citizens  avail  to 
excuse  the  transgression  of  moral  law  ?  And  if  so,  how  many  must  there 
be  of  them  to  effect  this  unrighteous  consummation  ?  Men  evade  the 
doctrine  and  theory  of  any  such  transposition  of  good  and  evil.  But  in 
pnctice  they  freely  recognise  and  personally  exemplify  it.  The  man  who 
is  truthfal  and  trustworthy  in  private  life,  may  be  found  to  miserably  and 
unblnsbingly  forswear  himself  in  public ;  and  he  who  would  not  hurt  a 
Beighbour  for  the  world,  will,  without  a  qualm  of  conscience,  vote  for  the 
•poRation  of  an  entire  people.  "  Tel  qui  condamne  la  doctrine  des  deux 
morales,  et  dont  la  parole  est  sacr^e  dans  les  transactions  privies,  fera  un 
paijore  politique  sans  hesitation.  Tel  homme  de  bien  qui  sacrifierait  sa 
lortune  plutdt  que  de  faire  tort  k  un  concitoyen,  votera  dans  une  as- 
sembl6e  pour  spolier  tout  un  peuple,  et  aura  la  conscience  tranquille."*!* 

Cowper  writes  in  one  of  his  political  letters  to  Joseph  Hill — touching 
on  the  politics  of  1792,  about  "  our  diseased  government,*'  and  imperilled 
constitution,  and  parliamentary  physicians, — "  As  it  is  in  the  power  of 
toy  individual  to  be  honest  if  he  will,  any  body  of  men  are,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  equally  possessed  of  the  same  option. '*{  "I  have  heard  that  all  is 
fiir  in  politics,"  complains  poor  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  eve  of  "  disruption" 
from  the  Established  Church,  "  even  as  all  is  fair  in  horse-dealing.  It  is 
truly  wretched,  however,  to  think  that  the  morality  of  public  and  par- 
liamentary men  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  morality  of  a  horse- 
market"!  * 

Jeremy  Bentham's  knowledge  of  the  profundities  and  windings  of  the 
homan  heart  was  confessedly  shallow  -,11  but  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
truthfully  illustrated  selfish  interest  in  the  form  of  class  interest,  and  the 
elass  morality  founded  thereupon :  the  manner  in  which  any  set  of  persons 
vho  mix  much  together,  and  have  a  common  interest,  are  apt  to  make 
that  common  interest  their  standard  of  virtue,  and  the  social  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  class  are  made  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  selfish 
oaes ;  whence  the  union  so  often  exemplified  in  history,  between  the  most 
heroic  personal  disinterestedness  and  the  most  odious  class-selfishness. 

•  Athenceum,  1843,  p.  864.  f  ^^  Libert^,  par  Jules  Simon,  t.  i.  c.  1. 

t  Cowper  to  Hill,  Dec  16,  1792, 

§  Select  Correspondence  of  Thos.  Chalmers,  let  clxxxiv. 
II  See  the  remarks  in  the  quasi  organ  of  his  philosophy,  the  lomdon  and  West- 
^BmUer  lUview,  August,  1838. 
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Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  public 
function  is  to  be  discharged  with  honesty  and  skill,  some  one  person,  or  a 
yery  small  number,  should,  if  possible,  be  specifically  entrusted  with  it. 
A  few  persons,  and  still  more,  one  person,  he  says,*  will  feel  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility, an  amenability  to  the  law  of  public  opinion,  which,  even 
when  they  cannot  be  made  more  directly  responsible,  will  be  a  far 
stronger  security  for  fidelity  and  attention  to  their  trust  than  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  a  numerous  body. 

"  The  directors  and  agents  of  the  Great  Western  [Railway],"  wrote 
Sydney  Smith,  in  one  of  his  celebrated  anti-locking-up  letters,  "  are  in- 
dividually excellent  men ;  but  the  moment  men  meet  in  public  boards, 
they  cease  to  be  collectively  excellent.  The  fund  of  morality  becomes 
less,  as  the  individual  contributors  increase  in  number." f 

Francis  Horner's  speeches  in  1816,  on  the  return  to  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  charged  against  that  institution  <*  such  an  example 
of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  a  corporate  body,  and  of  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  a  government,"  as  he  declared  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  financial 
history  of  any  country  in  Europe.  He  afterwards  stated,  by  way  of 
explanation,  if  not  apology,  that  in  anything  which  he  had  advanced  on 
this  question,^  he  had  meant  no  personal  disrespect  to  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  or  to  their  organs  in  that  House.  He  had  spoken  of  them  merely 
collectively  as  a  corporation,  and,  considering  them  in  that  capacity,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  repeating,  that  he  put  no  confidence  in  their  decla- 
rations, when  they  expressed  an  anxiety  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. 

When  Julian  Peveril,  in  prison  and  in  bonds,  avows  his  confidence  in 
his  imprisoned  father's  cause,  because  that  cause  will  be  pleaded  before 
twelve  Englishmen,  "  Better  before  twelve  wild  beasts,"  his  invisible 
visitor  warns  him,  "  than  before  Englishmen  influenced  with  party  pre- 
judice, passion,  and  the  epidemic  terror  of  an  imaginary  danger  [to  wit> 
Titus  Oates's  plot].  They  are  bold  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  number 
amongst  whom  the  crime  is  divided." § 

It  is  in  describing  the  wholesale  massacre  at  Lyons,  under  the  auspices 
of  Qve  judges,  appointed  by  Fouch6  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  that  M.  de 
Lamartine  remarks  :  "  These  five  judges,  each  of  whom  separately  had  a 
human  heart,  judged  together  like  a  mechanical  instrument  of  murder.'*] 

To  the  same  effect,  and  pointing  exactly  the  same  moral,  are  his 
remarks  elsewhere  on  the  combination  of  voters  to  immolate  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth.  Had  they  been  isolated,  he  maintains,  each  of  these  parties 
and  these  men  would  have  been  for  saving  the  king ;  but  face  to  face, 
and  struggling  to  display  most  patriotism  and  attachment  to  the  republic, 
these  parties  and  men  accepted  the  challenge  mutually  given.  <^  It  was 
no  faction,  no  opinion,  no  individual,  that  immolated  the  king;  it  was  the 
antagonism  of  all  these  opinions  and  factions."1f  And  so,  again,  in  re- 
•  ference  to  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  to  see 
Lewis  die.  If  it  had  been  asked,  Lamartine  says,  of  each  of  these  two 
hundred  thousand  citizens,  actors,  or  spectators  of  this  "  funeral  of  a  living 

*  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Polit.,  Philos.,  and  Histor.,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

t  Sydney  Smith's  Letters  on  Railways,  No.  2,  1842. 

t  See  Appendix  to  Memoirs  of  Francis  Horner,  voL  ii.  pp.  .531-2,  540. 

I  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  vol.  iii.  ch.  v. 

II  Histoire  des  Girondins,  1.  Lex.  f  Ibid.,  L  xxxi.  c.  xxiz. 
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man"  (a  phrase  that  may  remind  us  of  the  happy  audacity  of  a  line  of 
John  Keats's,  where  that  poet  finely  anticipates  the  crime  of  Isabella's 
brothers,  and  the  fate  of  their  intended  victim,  in  the  stanza  beginning, 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder'd  man 
Rode  past  feir  Elorence,  &c.*) — 

if  it  had  been  asked  of  each  man  in  that  mob,  '^  Must  this  man,  Lewis,— 
one  against  all, — die  ?*'  not  one,  Lamartine  is  confident,  would  have 
replied,  Yes,  But  circumstances,  he  goes  on  to  say,  were  so  combined 
bj  the  misfortunes  and  pressure  of  the  times,  that  all  accomplished  un- 
hesitatingly what,  isolated,  not  one  would  have  consented  to.  The  mul- 
titade,  *'  by  the  mutual  action  which  it  exercised  on  itself,  prevented 
itself  from  yielding  to  its  sympathy  and  horror — ^like  a  vault,  where  each 
NTeral  stone  has  a  tendency  to  give  way  and  drop,  but  where  all  remain 
suspended  by  the  resistance  which  pressure  opposes  to  their  faU."'|' 

For,  as  Hartley  Coleridge — in  no  connexion  with  this  topic — has 
thankfully  observed^ — frail  and  corrupt  as  human  nature  is,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  hateful,  so  utterly  forsaken  of  Heaven,  as  the  transactions  of 
kingdoms  and  republics  (there  is  here  little  difference,  he  affirms,  between 
the  two)  would  incline  us  to  think. 

David  Hume  remarks,  in  one  of  his  political  essays,  that  men  are 
generally  more  honest  in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and 
will  go  greater  lengths  to  serve  a  party  than  when  their  own  private  in- 
terest is  alone  concerned.  Honour,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  great  check 
rn  mankind  ;  but  where  a  considerable  body  of  men  act  together,  this 
sk  is,  in  a  great  degree,  removed  ;  since  a  man  is  sure  to  be  approved 
of  by  his  own  party  for  what  promotes  the  common  interest ;  and  he  soon 
learns  to  despise  the  clamour  of  adversaries. § 

Hazlitt  says  that  corporate  bodies  are  more  corrupt  and  profligate  than 
individuals,  because  they  have  more  power  to  do  mischief,  and  are  less 
tmenable  to  disgrace  or  punishment.  They  feel  neither  shame,  remorse, 
gratitude,  nor  good  will.  **  The  principle  of  private  or  natural  conscience 
is  extinguished  in  each  individual  (we  have  no  moral  sense  in  the  breast 
of  others)."  Each  member  reaps  the  benefit,  and  lays  the  blame,  if  there 
is  any,  upon  the  rest.  '^  Public  bodies  are  so  far  worse  than  the  individuals 
composing  them,  because  the  official  takes  place  of  the  moral  sense.  The 
nerves  that  in  themselves  were  soft  and  pliable  enough,  and  responded 
natorally  to  the  touch  of  pity,  when  fastened  into  a  machine  of  that  sort, 
become  callous  and  rigid,  and  throw  off  every  extraneous  application  that 
can  be  made  to  them  with  perfect  apathy. 

"  Only  so  much  of  any  one's  natural  or  genuine  impulses  can  influence 
1dm  in  his  artificial  capacity  as  formally  comes  home  to  the  aggregate 
conscience  of  those  with  whom  he  acts,  or  bears  upon  the  interests  (real 
or  pretended),  the  importance,  respectability,  and  professed  objects  of  the 
society.     Beyond  that  point  the  nerve  is  bound  up,  the  conscience  is 

*  Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil. 

!  Lamartine,  Uistoire  des  Girondins,  1.  xxxv.  c.  zx. 
Introduction  to  Biographia  Borealis. 
"To  which  we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  senate  is  determined  by  the 
greater  nnmber  of  voices;  so  that  if  self-interest  influences  only  the  migority  (as 
it  will  always  do),  the  whole  senate  follows  the  allurements  of  this  separate  inte- 
rest, and  acu  as  if  it  contained  not  one  member  who  had  any  regard  to  public  in- 
terest and  tiber^."— Home's  Essays,  ch.  vi. 
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seared,  and  the  torpedo- touch  of  so  much  inert  matter  operates  to  deaden 
the  best  feelings  and  harden  the  heart."* 

One  of  the  ablest  Essay  writers  of  the  day  remarks  incidentally  on  the 
subject  of  Common  Sense,  that  it  demands  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  its  exercise ;  that  it  does  not  work  in  numbers, 
and  will  not  act  freely  in  consultations,  committees,  nor,  especially,  in 
large  assemblies.  The  magic  e£Pect  of  association,  he  says,  qnadniplea 
that  excitement  which  is  fatal  to  common  sense,  and  a  thousand  fairlr 
sensible  persons  will,  under  the  pressure  of  contact,  do  a  ftrightftrlly  foolisn 
thing  at  which  each  acting  alone  would  stand  aghast.  **  It  is  off  its 
guard  in  all  cases  where  numbers  have  given  their  verdict.  .  .  .  Common 
sense  is  never  at  all  ashamed  of  itself  when  it  does  absurd  things  in  good 

company."t 

Speaking  of  the  Trades'  Union  it  is  that  the  famished  operatrre  in 
Mrs.  Gaskeirs  story  reminds  one  of  his  fellows,  ^'  Yo*  know  well,  that  a 
worser  tyrant  than  e'er  th'  masters  were  says,  '  Clem  to  death,  and  see 
'em  a'  clem  to  death,  ere  yo'  dare  go  again  th'  Union.'  Yo*  know  it  well, 
Nicholas,  for  a'  yo're  one  on  'em.  Yo'  may  be  kind  hearts,  each  sepa- 
rate ;  but  once  banded  together,  yo've  no  more  pity  for  a  man  than  a 
wild  hunger-maddened  wolf."J 

In  one  of  Lord  Bathurst's  letters  to  Swift,  a  reflection  occurs  which 
must  have  suited  the  Dean  to  a  nicety.  '^  I  have  often  reflected  (from 
what  cause  it  arises  I  know  not),  that  though  the  majority  of  a  society 
are  honest  men,  and  would  act  separately  with  some  humanity,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  morality,  yet,  conjunctively,  they  are  hard-hearted, 
determined  villains." 

His  lordship  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  general  saw  by  particular  in- 
stances,— particular  class  instances,  that  is  to  say.  Thus,  he  knows 
physicians  who,  if  you  take  them  out  of  their  practice,  are  very  good  sort 
of  men ;  but  was  there  ever  in  the  world  a  consultation  of  them  that 
tended  to  anything  else  than  robbery  and  murder?  Do  the  body  of 
lawyers,  he  asks,  think  of  anything  else  but  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
rest  of  mankind  p  In  short,  is  his  ironical  conclusion,  '*  there  is  no  cor- 
poration to  be  excepted  out  of  this  general  rule  but  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  all  assemblies  of  divines,  wheresoever  dispersed  over  the 
Christian  world."§ 

How  far  his  lordship's  mocking  exception  of  assemblies  of  divines  may 
hold  good,  let  us  judge,  from  the  sentence  of  one  of  the  gravest  and  de- 
vontest  of  Ecclesiastical  essayists.  *'  The  tactics  of  popular  assemblies," 
says  Sir  James  Stephen,  writing  of  that  Savoy  conference  which  was  to 
reduce  to  a  definite  meaning  the  declaratrous  of  Breda  and  of  Whitehall, 
*'form  a  system  of  licensed  deceit;  and  their  conventional  morality 
tolerates  the  avowal  of  skill  by  which  the  antagonist  party  has  been 
oveneached,  and  even  an  open  exultation  in  the  success  of  such  con- 
trivances. "|| 

To  secular  politicians  the  sentence  might  be  justifiably  supposed  to 
apply  a  fortiori.     And  of  only  too  comprehensive  an  application  is  Mr. 

*  Hazlitt*8  "Table-talk,"  vol.  ii.  essay  viii. 

t  Saturdojf  JRtmew,  vol.  xvi  p.  639 :  Essay  on  "  ConmuHi  Sense." 

X  Korth  and  South,  ch.  xix. 

Lord  Bathurst  to  Dean  Swift,  March  29, 1733. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  by  Sir  J.  Stephen,  vol.  iL  p.  21. 
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Presoott's  description  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  contended,  as  he  describes  them,  with  all  the 
animosity  of  personal  feeling  ;  every  device,  however  paltry,  was  resorted 
to,  and  no  advantage  was  deemed  unwarrantahle  which  covld  tend  to 
secare  the  victory.  The  most  proEigate  maxims  of  state  policy  were 
openly  avowed  by  men  of  reputed  honour  and  integrity.  In  short,  '*  the 
diplomacy  of  that  day  is  very  generally  characterised  by  a  low  cunning, 
sabteriuge,  and  petty  trickery,  which  would  leave  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  transactions  of  private  individuals."* 
A  couplet  of  Butler's  is  germane  to  the  matter,  where  he  speaks  of 

The  public  faith,  which  every  one 

Is  bound  f  observe,  yet  kept  by  none.f 

Cardinal  Richelieu  himself,  on  the  last  leaf  of  his  Political  Testament, 
penned  this  significant  and  damnatory  maxim  :  **  Beaucoup  se  sanreraient 
oomme  personnes  privees,  qui  se  damnent  en  effet  comme  personnes 
paWiques."J 

Adkiison  records  his  frequent  wonder  at  seeing  men  of  probity,  wha 
would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their  own  particular  advantage,  give 
80  readily  in  to  a  Ke  when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  faction,  not- 
withstanding they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  such.  How  is  it  pos- 
slUe,  he  inquires,  for  those  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  persons,  thus 
to  become  notorious  liars  in  their  party  ? 

One  reason  he  takes  to  be,  that  men  are  apt  to  think  the  guilt  o€ 
a  lie,  and  consequently  the  penalty,  very  much  diminished,  if  not  wholly 
worn  out,  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in  it.  Though  the 
weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light 
ia  their  imaginations  when  it  is  shared  among  many.  ^  But  in  this  case 
a  roan  very  much  deceives  himself;  guilt,  when  it  spreads  through 
numbers,  is  not  so  properly  divided  as  multiplied  :  every  one  is  criminal 
in  proportion  to  the  offence  which  he  commits,  not  to  the  number  of 
those  who  are  his  companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie 
as  heavy  upon  eveiy  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  they  would 
npon  any  single  person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  the  offence.  In  a 
wwd,  the  division  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter;  though  it  may  be 
separtiied  into  infinite  portions^  every  portion  shall  have  the  whole 
essence  of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole  did 
before  it  was  divided, 

"  But  though  multitudes,  who  join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  themselves 
from  the  guilt,  they  may  from  the  shame  of  it  The  scandal  of  a  lie  is 
in  a  manner  lost  and  annihilated  when  diffused  among  several  thousands ; 
as  a  drop  of  the  blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  when  mixed 
and  confused  in  a  considerable  body  of  water ;  the  blot  is  still  in  it,  but 
18  not  able  to  discover  itself." 

This  last,  Addison  regards  as  certainly  a  very  great  motive  to  many 
**  party  offenders,"  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are  prejudicial  to  their 
virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  The  weakness  of  which  feason,  which 
palliates  guilt  without  removing  it,  this  most  graceful  of  moralists  is 
satisfied  with  exposing,  by  the  reminder,  §  that  every  man  who  is  in- 

*  Frescott,  History  of  Eeign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ygI.  11.  paxt  11.  ch.  i 
t  Hudibras,  part  11.  canto  ii.  t  Testament  politique. 

§  See  No.  507  of  SpecUUor,  passim. 
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fluenced  by  it  declares  himself  in  effect  an  infamous  hypocnte,  prefers  the 
appearance  <*  of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  conduct 
neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  nor  the  principles  of 
religion.     The  suggestions  of  true  honour  he  equally  sets  at  nought. 

As  there  never  was  a  perfect  man,  argues  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his 
essays,*  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  expect  a  perfect  party  or 
a  perfect  assembly ;  for  large  bodies  are  far  more  likely  to  err  than  indi- 
viduals :  the  passions  are  inflamed  by  sympathy ;  the  fear  of  punishment 
and  the  sense  of  shame  are  diminished  by  partition.  Every  day,  says  he, 
we  see  men  do  for  their  faction  what  they  would  die  rather  than  do  for 
themselves. 

What  the  dashing  young  critic  had  said  on  this  question,  at  eight-and- 
twenty,  the  mature  historian,  at  fifty,  enforced  anew  and  expanded  : 
"  We  daily  see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  for  their  country, 
for  their  favourite  schemes  of  political  and  social  reform,  what  they  would 
not  do  to  enrich  or  to  avenge  themselves."  At  a  temptation — continues 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  apology  for  the  Master  of  Stair — at  a  temptation 
addressed  directly  to  our  private  cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity, 
whatever  virtue  we  have  takes  the  alarm.  But  virtue  itself,  he  con- 
tends, may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  in  his 
power,  by  violating  some  general  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  important 
benefit  on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth,  on  mankind.!  And  when  cor- 
porate interests,  sympathies,  and  ethics,  confirm  him  in  his  misdoing,  the 
last  state  of  that  man  will  be  still  worse,  and  far  worse,  than  the  first. 

Adam  Smith  says  of  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  "  particularly  in 
Athens,"  that  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  consisted  of  numerous,  and 
therefore  disorderly,  bodies  of  people,  who  frequently  decided  almost  at 
random,  or  as  clamour,  faction,  and  party  spirit  happened  to  determine. 
For  '*the  ignominy  of  an  unjust  decision,  when  it  was  to  be  divided 
among  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  people  (for  some  of 
their  courts  were  so  very  numerous),  could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any 
individual."!^  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  he  adds,  the  principal  courts 
of  justice  consisted  either  of  a  single  judge,  or  of  a  small  number  of 
judges,  whose  characters,  especially  as  they  deliberated  always  in  publicy 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  much  affected  by  any  rash  or  unjust  decision. 

Cowper  hits  the  blot  when  he  shows  how  man  associated  with  man  is 
susceptible  to  baneful  as  well  as  benign  influences : 

Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues ; 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combined. 
Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life. 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature,  and,  disclaiming  all  regard 
Por  mercy  and  the  common  rights  oi  man. 
Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe 
Of  innocent  commercial  justice  red.§ 

*■  On  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  Ed.  Rev,^  Sept,  1828. 

f  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  ch.  zviii. 

X  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  ch.  i.  part  iii.  §  The  Task,  book  ir. 
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WANDERINGS  THROUGH  ITALY  IN  SEARCH  OF  ITS  ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 

BY  CBAUFURD  TAIT  BAMAGE,  LL.D. 
VI. 

Though  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  we  are  bound  to  observe  this 
daj  (Sunday)  with  the  same  strictness  that  characterised  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  right,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to 
abstain  from  all  secular  pursuits.  It  is  necessary  for  the  tone  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  strength  of  the  body  that  a  day  of  rest  should  intervene, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  this  small  portion  of  our  time  should  be  de- 
Toted  to  the  performance  of  our  religious  duties.  It  is  with  regret,  there- 
fore, that  I  am  unable  to  delay  my  journey,  but  as  my  mode  of  travelling 
renders  me  nearly  independent,  I  am  not  likely  to  lead  others  astray. 

At  daybreak  I  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  my  host  and  his  family. 
They  have  a  custom  in  Italy  particularly  disagreeable  to  us.  At  parting 
you  are  expected  to  kiss  all  the  males  of  the  family,  and  as  some  indemni- 
fication for  this  horrid  nuisance,  I  took  care  that  the  ladies  should  not 
pass  unnoticed ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that,  even  with  this  set-off,  I  can- 
not reconcile  myself  to  the  form.  I  started  with  a  little  boy  to  guide  me 
to  Palinurus,  which  I  found  to  be  about  four  miles  distant.  The  weather 
had  changed;  the  sun  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  obscured,  but  there  was 
a  thick  haze  all  around,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression,  which  I  knew  to  be 
the  precursor  of  the  scirocco.  This  wind  is  found  generally  to  last  for 
three  days,  reaching  on  the  second  its  height,  and  on  the  third  gradually 
djingaway,  when  the  sun  again  shines  forth  with  undiminished  splendour. 
Those  whose  constitutions  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  climate  feel  its 
effects  acutely  in  excessive  languor  both  of  mind  and  body  ;  on  me  it  has 
not  yet  any  effect,  though  I  perceive  sensibly  enough  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stifling  closeness  of  this  day  and  the  free,  unembarrassed  circu- 
lation of  yesterday's  atmosphere.  We  again  crossed  the  river  Molpa, 
and  descended  by  a  narrow  footpath  to  the  port  of  Palinurus,  where  I 
found  a  village  of  fishermen. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Italy,  nature  has  not  furnished  a  single  tolerable  harbour  for  even 
moderately-sized  vessels.  This  port  of  Palinurus,  formed  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  promontory,  is  the  best,  but  it  is  unprotected  from  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  its  entrance  is  only  of  sufficient  depth  for  small 
merchantmen.  I  found  on  my  arrival  that  my  friend  had  given  orders 
that  one  of  his  boats  should  be  at  my  command,  and  an  intelligent  fisher- 
man offered  to  accompany  me  to  two  grottos,  which  I  knew  previously 
were  well  worthy  of  examination.  The  one  is  called  La  Grotty  di  Stucco, 
ftnd  the  other  La  Grotta  di  Osse,  that  is,  the  grotto  of  bones.  We 
rowed  a  few  hundred  yards  under  the  promontory  till  we  reached  a  cave, 
which  was  partly  natural,  and  partly  hollowed  out  by  the  inhabitants  to 
procure  stucco.  It  was  twenty  feet  by  thirty  broad,  and  the  waves,  as 
they  dashed  ceaselessly  against  the  sides  of  the  cave,  produced  innume- 
™e  echoes,  seeming  to  run  along  under  the  promontory  and  conveyed 
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from  one  to  the  other  to  a  great  distance.  The  fisherman  told  me  that 
ihere  were  a  irariety  c^  hrgnehes  to  the  cave,  ruQniqg  up«^8  of  a  wiifi 
inwards,  and  this  no  douht  caused  the  countless  sounds  which  met  my 
ears ;  but  as  there  was  no  remarkable  object  to  be  seen,  I  did  not  make 
any  further  examination.  Jt  was  not  unpleasant  n^ain  to  breathe  the 
open  air.  We  then  rowed  round  the  weather-beaten  headland  of 
Palinurus,  and  as  the  breeze  now  beg^n  to  blow  fresh  from  the  south,  the 
waves  were  dashed  with  some  violence  against  the  whitened  rocks,  which 
Tose  for  several  hundred  feet  perpendicular  from  the  sea,  -and  on  their 
summit  was  a  small  fortress^  which  had  been  erected  by  the  French,  aow 
nearly  in  ruins.  The  fisherman  pointed  to  a  spot  where  there  was  some- 
what more  of  a  declivity,  and  which  it  would  be  rather  easier  to  scale,  and 
Btated  that  a  party  of  English  sailors  had,  during  the  French  war, 
mounted  at  that  epot  and  surprised  the  fort.  This  successfdl  enterprise 
had  evidently  impressed  them  with  a  high  idea  of  English  ivalour.  One 
of  the  fi^ermen  had  served  on  board  the  English  fleet  at^thetimeihat 
we  occupied  Sicily,  and  seemed  to  have  been  much  struck  with  'the 
regularity  with  which  they  rec^ved  their  rations  and  pay.  This  was  a 
subject  on  which  he  became  quite  eloquent,  and  he  seemed  to  regret  (fhat 
he  was  not  now  in  British  service. 

As  we  cleared  the  promontory,  I  found  Palinurus  to  present  three  dis- 
tinet  headlands,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pun  to  di  Quaglia,  where  qoaib 
are  caught  in  great  numbers,  Frontone,  which  is  the  principal  point,  and 
Punto  di  Molpa,  from  the  river  close  to  it.  It  was  the  scene  of  sevend 
shipwrecks  mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  and  was  particularly  fatal  to  a 
fleet  of  Augustus,  wha  himself  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave  at  this 
spot.  The  bones  of  his  sailors  were,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  in- 
habitants, collected  and  placed  in  a  grotto,  which  I  -was  on  my  way  to 
visit,  called  from  that  circumstance  La  Grotta  di  Osse.  It  is  asserted 
that  these  bones  became  petrified,  and  have  been  presaged  for  neariy  two 
thousand  years.  I  had  great  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  any  such  process 
being  able  to  be  carried  on  in  a  cave  open  to  the  external  air,  as  the 
bones  must  have  been  completely  liecomposed  before  any  process  t)f 
nature  could  change  them  into  stone.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tins 
singular  phenomenon  has  occasionally  occurred  in  respect  to  animals, 
as  you  see  in  any  museum  of  natural  curiosities  examples  of  this 
kind,  but  it  must  have  been  produced  under  different  circumstances 
from  those  in  which  the  bones  of  these  mariners  were  placed.  I  was  not, 
therefore,  disappointed  when  I  found  it  a  cave  containing  a  fine  collec* 
tion  of  stalactites,  which  you  know  assume  at  times  strange  appearanaes. 
Some  of  the  stalactites  were  no  doubt  like  the  bones  of  men;  but  tiie 
grotto  of  Adelsberg,  in  Styria,  contains  many  still  more  wonderfrd,  the 
stalactites  assuming  in  one  instance  the  appearance  of  drapery  of  most 
delicate  texture.  It  hangs  so  elegantly  and  gracefully  that  no  art  of  man 
could  equal  it.  I  mention  this  drapery  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  nature,  though  you  are  shown  at  the  same 
time  the  head  of  a  man  with  features  well  formed,  and  this  is  also  said 
to  be  the  unaided  production  of  nature.  Of  this,  however,  we  may  have 
some  doubts,  as  a  few  touches  may  have  been  furtively  added  to  make  it 
look  what  it  now  appears.  I  left  this  grotto  of  Palinurus  satisfied  that 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  the  extraordinary  natural  curiosity 
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which  native  writers  would  have  the  world  to  imagine.  In  the  coarse  of 
eonrenation  with  the  fishermen,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  io  hear  that 
the  ''jaotus  retis,"  the  throw  of  the  net,  is  not  unknown  among  them  ; 
tinj  bnj  what  the  Neapolitans  call  *^  vuolo,"  which  is  nothing  else  than 
a  oormption  of  the  Greek  word  ffSkosy  and  take  their  ohance  of  the 
«piantity  of  fish  the  throw  may  produce.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the 
roUowing  paasage  in  Suetonius  (Clar.  Rhet.  c.  1):  "Ms^vo  tempove 
adolefcentes  urbani  cum  Ostiam  venissent,  littus  ingressi,  piscatores 
imhentes  rete  adiemnt  et  pepigemnt  bolum  quanti  emerent :  nummos 
lolvenint :  dio  expectavemnt,  dum  iietia  extraherentnr.  Aliqiumdo  ez- 
tmctis,  piaois  iralltts  infiiit,  sed  spwrta  auri  ohsuta.  Tunc  emptores  bolum 
mum  ajuDt,  piscatores  suum."  ^In  the  summer  season,  when  some  city 
joaths  came  on  a  visit  to  Ostia,  proceeding  to  the  -shore^  they  found  some 
frhermen  preparing  to  draw  their  net,  and  made  a  bargain  for  the  throw; 
they  paid  Iheir  money,  and  waited  a  long  time  till  the  nets  were  drawn 
<B  diore.  At  latit  they  were  landed,  when  no  fish  was  fovnd,  but  a  basket 
ifbU  of  gold.  The  buyers  maintained  that  it  belonged  to  them,  and  the 
SAermen  claimed  it  as  theirs." 

I  left  ^e  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Molpa,  a  lonely  spot  with  no* 
dnng  but  a  ruined  watch-tower,  and  engaged  one  of  the  fishermen  to 
attend  me  till  I  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him.  There  were  said  to  be 
some  ruins  on  the  hill  immediately  above,  and  as  some  geographers  have 
asserted  that  there  was  an  ancient  town  called  Melphes,  of  the  same 
aame  as  the  river,  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  this  might  be  the 
aite.  I  eontrived  to  scramble  vp  at  some  risk,  and  found  on  the  top  a 
eonsiderable  piece  of  leW  ground,  which  was  partially  cultivated.  The 
rmns,  however,  were  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  could  not  be  confounded 
witli  any  Qreek  or  Roman  structure.  It  could  never  have  been  of  great 
size ;  but  tradition  hands  it  down  that  the  Saracens  landed  here  in  1464, 
and,  plundering  the  village,  carried  off  the  greater  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants as  slaves  to  Africa. 

Why  it  should  have  been  selected  by  Maximianus,  the  colleague  of 
IKoclelian,  as  the  place  of  his  retreat  when  these  two  emperors,  a.d.  305, 
abdicated,  is  not  told  us ;  but  here  he  was  residing  in  a.d.  806,  when  he 
was  induced  by  his  son  Maxentius  to  quit  his  retreat  in  Lucania,  and 
again  Teanme  the  purple.     It  is,  indeed,  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  look- 
ing down  to  the  north  on  the  river  Molpa,  and  having  the  river  Min- 
gaido  to  the  south,  with  the  sea  at  its  foot  stretching  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.    It  is  a  quiet  spot,  and  if  the  ex-emperor  wanted  entire  seclusion 
he  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice.  From  this  eminence  I  descended 
to  a  small  plain  which  led  to  the  river  Mingardo,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  approaching  the  sounds  of  the  spirit-stirring  bagpipes.  For 
an  instant  I  thought  myself  in  some  remote  glen  of  my  native  country, 
snd  expected  to  see  a  Highlander  in  full  costume  appear ;  but  a  very  dif- 
htetst  sight  met  my  eye.     It  was  a  shepherd  clad  in  the  rudest  habili- 
ments, made  out  of  the  untanned  skins  of  the  animals  which  he  tended. 
The  soles  of  his  feet  were  protected  by  a  piece  of  leather,  which  were 
ftstened  by  cords  of  goat's  hair.     The  longest  of  the  pipes  was  upwards 
of  four  feet,  and  the  bag  was  proportionally  large,  but  the  sounds  grated 
harshly  on  the  ear.     The  music  of  this  instrument  is  heard  to  greatest 
*^^^tage  at  a  distance,  and  I  fear  that  I  am  unpatriotic  enough  to  give 
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the  preference  to  the  Irish  over  the  Scotch  pipe ;  at  least,  I  have  never 
heard  any  sound  from  the  latter  able  to  compete  with  those  produced  by 
the  celebrated  Gansey,  so  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  visited  the 
south  of  Ireland.  This  instrument  is  very  common  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Italy,  and  the  peasantry  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  crowd 
into  Naples,  where  you  see  them  serenading  the  images  of  their  Madonna 
at  the  comer  of  every  street  with  the  hopes  of  collecting  a  few  pence  from 
the  more  religious  part  of  the  community.  The  airs  which  he  played 
were  wild,  and,  as  he  receded  in  the  distance,  had  a  pleasing  effect. 
These  pipes  are  made  by  the  shepherds  themselves,  and,  when  they  visit 
the  towns,  I  have  found  that  two  of  them  generally  travel  together  and 
play  in  concert.  The  bagpiper  (utricularius)  was  well  known  to  the 
Romans ;  and  Nero,  among  his  other  follies,  vowed  that  he  would  exhibit 
thus  on  the  stage,  if  the  gods  continued  favourable.     (Suet.  Nero,  54.) 

After  crossing  the  Mingardo,  a  small  muddy  stream,  I  dismissed  my 
guide,  and  proceeded  on  my  solitary  way  towards  Camerota,  a  village 
which  I  understood  to  be  about  six  miles  distant.  I  had  soon  cause  to 
regret  this  proceeding,  as  I  got  entangled  on  the  face  of  a  hill  covered 
by  a  kind  of  stunted  oak,  and  was  fairly  bewildered.  To  add  to  my  dif- 
ficulties, I  reached  a  spot  where  several  footpaths  diverged,  for  there  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  road,  and  I  had  no  idea  what  direction 
I  ought  to  take.  It  was  needless  to  halt  in  hopes  of  meeting  any  one,  as 
the  place  was  evidently  little  frequented.  I  determined  to  keep  towards 
the  shore,  as  I  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  get  clear  of  the  brushwood, 
which  confined  my  view  to  a  few  yards  around.  I  turned  my  steps, 
therefore,  in  that  directk)n,  and  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  I  fell 
in  with  two  shepherd-boys  reclining  under  a  green  arbour,  which  they 
had  formed  with  the  branches  of  trees.  May  we  not  imagine  that  this  is 
what  Virgil  alludes  to?  ^ 

Viridi  projectus  in  antro. 

Stretched  at  ease  in  a  verdant  cave.  • 

I  got  myself  set  right,  and  entered  into  conversation,  inquiring  whe- 
ther they  attended  mass,  which  they  assured  me  they  did,  mentioning  a 
small  chapel  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  name  of  the  padre.  Not  much  could 
be  expected  of  them ;  their  knowledge  of  religion  was  confined  to  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a  prayer  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  I  was  glad  to  know  that  some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
instil  the  principles  of  religion  into  their  minds. 

I  had  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  making  my  way  to  Camerota,  which 
I  found  prettily  situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill.  The  first  building  I 
reached  was  a  monastery,  and,  recollecting  the  kindness  of  my  friends  at 
Centola,  I  determined  again  to  make  trial  of  monkish  hospitality.  How 
different,  however,  was  my  reception  to-day !  Some  time  elapsed  before 
my  knock  was  attended  to,  and  when  I  made  my  request  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  a  short  time  under  their  roof,  I  saw  it  was  received  with  great  re- 
luctance by  the  door-keeper.  I  was  inclined  to  walk  off,  had  I  not  been 
prevented  by  my  desire  of  seeing  how  the  matter  would  end.  The  young 
monk  reported  my  arrival  to  his  superiors,  and,  ere  long,  several  monks 
made  their  appearance  with  very  flushed  faces,  attended  by  a  young  man 
well  dressed,  and  evidently  possessed  of  some  authority.    This  gentleman 
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demanded,  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  tone,  who  I  was,  and  what  I 
wanted ;  to  which  I  naturally  answered,  "  That  I  had  not  the  honour  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  individual  who  addressed  me,  and  that  I  was  not 
inclined  to  satisfy  any  stranger  who  addressed  me  in  the  uncivil  tone 
which  he  had  assumed."    The  monks,  I  saw,  stood  aghast,  at  what,  no 
doubt,  appeared  to  them  my  foolhardiness.     I  was  much  more  inclined 
to  laugh  than  to  be  angry  at  the  adventure ;  my  opponent  was  unpre- 
pired  for  my  answer,  and  expected  that  I  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
mformation  he  now  conveyed  to  me.     He  exclaimed,  in  a  highly  indig- 
nant tone,  "  lo  sono  il  Judice  Reale  del  Distretto !" — "  I  am  the  Royal 
Judge  of  the  District,"  muttering  at  the  same  time  *'  Corpo  di  Bacco'* — 
an  oath  which  the  Italians  are  much  in  the  habit  of  using  when  they  are 
in  a  passion.     It  has  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their  pagan 
ancestors,  and  means,  <^  by  the  body  of  Bacchus."     It  is  less  offensive  to 
mj  ears  than  Corpo  di  Cristo,  which  you  constantly  hear  used  in  a  very 
blasphemous  way.     I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  this  announcement,  as 
I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  some  petty  magis- 
trate.    I  told  him  that,  if  he  had  introduced  himself  to  me  at  first  under 
this  title,  I  should  have  at  once  acknowledged  his  right  to  question  me, 
though  I  should  have  expected  it  to  be  done  with  somewhat  more  of 
courtesy.     To  cut  short  any  further  altercation,  I  begged  that  he  would 
examine  my  passport,  and  he  would  then  see  that  he  was  called  upon  by 
his  government  to  protect  and  assist  me,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,    lie 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  there  was  nothing  irregular  in  my  passport ; 
but  I  had  lowered  his  dignity  before  his  clerical  friends,  so  that  he  could 
not  recover  his  temper ;  and  as  his  discourteous  tone  continued,  I  refused 
to  hare  any  further  communication  with  him.    T?o  try  how  far  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  monks  would  stretch,  I  requested  a  glass  of  water,  when 
the  superior  pointed  to  a  pump  in  the  court-yard,  and  told  me  I  could 
find  it  there.     I  smiled,  though  a  little  nettled  at  this  additional  rude- 
ness, and  left  the  monastery,  saying  that  I  perceived  that  the  Judge  of 
Camerota  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  courtesy  as  the  monks  for 
their  hospitality.     I  was  amused  at  this  adventure,  and  laughed  heartily, 
as  soon  as  I  got  beyond  the  walls  of  the  monastery.     I  have  little  doubt 
that  I  interrupted  a  merry  repast,  and  probably  the  judge  was  anxious  to 
show  off  his  authority  before  his  friends,  particularly  as  my  appearance 
predicted  an  easy  conquest.     He  is  a  very  unworthy  successor  of  Count 
Florio,  a  native  of  this  place.  Royal  Justiciar  of  William  the  Good,  King 
of  Sicily,  who  was  sent  to  England  in  1176  on  an  embassy  to  Henry  IL, 
to  request  his  third  daughter,  Joan,  in  marriage.     This  marriage  took 
place. 

I  expected  to  hear  more  of  this  adventure,  and  you  will  find  that  I 
was  not  mistaken.  The  village  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
monastery,  and  on  my  way  I  joined  a  peasant,  to  whom  I  told  how  I  had 
b€en  treated  by  the  judge,  of  whose  name  he  feigned  ignorance.  The 
Locanda  was  kept  by  the  collector  of  the  land-tax,  and,  while  I  was 
f^ted  there,  a  person  of  respectable  appearance  came  in,  and  entered 
mto  conversation  with  me  in  reference  to  my  interview  with  the  judge. 
I  inquired  if  he  knew  of  any  ancient  remains  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  offered 
*o  point  out  to  me  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church.  I  found  it  to  be  a  small 
chapel,  and  that  little  of  it  remained.     His  object,  however,  was  to  draw 
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me  aside  and  make  me  a  communicadon,  which,  I  ssw,  was  intended  to< 
frighten  me.  He  told  me  tfhat  the  judge  had  positive  orders  from  his 
government  to  stop  all  persons  trayelling  through  the  country,  tliough 
ihej  were  furnished  with  a  regular  passport,,  and  that,  if  I  remained  at 
Camerota,  he  would  be  under  the  disagpreeable  neoessity  of  putting  me 
under  arrest.  I  was  highly  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  alarm  me,  and 
told  him  at  once  tdiat  I  did  not  believe  a  single  word  of  the  statement,  as 
I  had  left  Naples  only  a  few  days  before,  and  I  could  not  imagine  that  m 
g^yemment  would  act  so  unjustly  as  to  give  me  a  passport  to  travel 
through  its  provinces  when  it  knew  the  orders*  it  had  previously  bsoedL 
Besides,  I  had  waited,  by  request,  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  ex^ 
plain  to  him  fully  the  ol^eots  I  had  in  view,  and  the  route  I  intended  to 
follow.  He  had  been  kind  enough  to  point  out  objects  of  interest,  whicb 
might  be  worthy  of  examination,  and  to  give  me  advice  as  to  dangws 
which  I  oug^t  to  avoidk  He  had  even  granted  me  a  passport  of  &, 
pecuHar  kind^  to  free  me  from  the  annoyances  of  such  men  as  this,  judge  ; 
and  it  was  too  much  to  ask  me  to  believe  that  a  gentleman  of  his  h^b 
character — Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies'-^ 
would  act  so  treacherously,  as  he  must  havedone^  if  the  statement  he  now 
made  was  true.  I  wished  to  receive  no  favouv  from,  an  individual  who 
had  acted  towards  me  with  such  discourtesy  as  the  judge^  and  I  should 
take  care  ^t  he  repented  of  it,  if  I  had  less  than  strict  justice.  I 
offered  to  accompany  him  at  once  to  the  presence  of  the  judge,  who 
might  aet  as  he  thought  proper ;  bat  he  might  rest  assured  that  I  would 
not  allow  the  rights  of  my  country  to  be  trampled  on  in  my  person  with 
impunity.  This  offer  embarrassed  him,  and  he  muttered  something  as  to 
his  friend  not  wishing  t5  place  me  in  any  difficultly.  I  told  him  that.  I 
would  not  allow  my-  plans  to  be  deranged  in  the  slightest  degree  by  anj 
threats  that  might  be  held  out ;  nor  would  I  give  any  informaition  as  to 
the  course  1  intended  to  pursue.  H  he  had  no  furtiier  communioatioa  to 
make^  I  begged^  that  our  conference  might  end.  I  was  much  tempted  to 
femain  at  Camerota  for  the  night,  and  see  whether  the  judge  would  dare 
to  put  his  threats  in  execution ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  die  day  was 
still  at  my  command,  and  I  thought  it  folly  to  waste  it  on  such  a  pur* 
pose.  I  rested  at  the  LocaAda  for  several  hours,  and  heard  nothing  moce 
from  the  judge.  Towards  evening  I  determined  to  walk  forward  to  Sea 
Giovanni  di  Firo,  and,  on  leaving  the  Leeand»,  I  requested  the  landlord 
to  inform  l&e  judge  that,  if  he  wished  to  have  any  further  eommunicatiea 
with  moj  he  would  ind  me  at  that  village. 

The  country  through  which  I  now  pused  was  rather  better  cultivated 
than  that  which  I  had  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  though  the 
scuocco  still  blew,  it  was  less,  oppressive  dian  it  had  be«i  in  the  morning. 
I  foil  in  with'  a  muleteer  who  was  proceeding  to  San  Gievaiini,  and  I 
mounted  one  ef  his  animals ;  tiiere  was  no  saddle,  however,  and  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  fotigue  of  walking  was  nothing  compared  to  the  die* 
agreeable  jog  ef  the  mule.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  badneas  of 
the  times,  and  was  no  friend  of  the  present  govemmsnt.  I  had  ofteft 
remadsed  a  small  bag  suspended  roosd  the  necks  of  the  peasants,  and  I 
had  imagined,  knowing  how  snyststirieus  the  Italians  were,,  that  it  was 
some  amnlet  or  holy  r^ique  to  guard  them  against  the  evil  eye;  but  I 
fold  from  die  muleteer  ikeX  it  is  what  they  call  '^  carta  di  siouresza^"  S 
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r  giving  a  description  of  their  personal  appearance,  their  height,  the 
cofour  of  their  hair,  and.  any  peculiarity  that  may  serve  to  distinguish 
ooe  man  from  another.  This  must  he  worn  hy  every  person  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  of  course  a  certain  sum  of  money  must  be  paid  for  it.  This  is 
notkiiig  else  than  a  poll- tax,  the.  n>ost  unjust  of  all,  severely  felt  by  the 
poor  and  not  at  all  by  the  rich.  It  must  be  renewed  every  year,  and  if 
any  one  be  found  without  this  paper  he  is  liable  to  be  thrown  inta 

piUOD. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village  I  parted  from  my  eompaniony  and  pro- 
ceeded to  present  myself  before  the  chief  magistrate.  I  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  my  night's  rest  when  I  observed  the  wretched  appearance 
of  the  houses.  The  people  crowded  to  their  doors  as  I  passed,  and 
seemed  amused,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  peals  of  laughter  I  heard 
bdundme.  I  made  my  way  to  the  syndic's  house,  which  was  in  a  sadly 
Ahpidated  state,  and  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  furniture  within.  What 
suut  I  expect  to  find  at  the  public  Locanda  if  the  chief  magistrate  resided 
ill  such  a>  hovel?  He  was  not  at  home,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wait, 
hmffy  and  tired,!  till  he  made  his  appearance,  as  no  one  would  dare  to 
neeive  me  till  my  passport  was  found  to  be  good.  When  he  returned,  I 
fornd  him  to  be  quite  oivil,  and  he  immediately  despatched  his  servant 
to  search  for  a  bed,  which  was  furnished  me  by  the  old  lady  who  kept 
tbe  shop  of  the  villaga  The  sun  had  been  set  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  quite  dark  when  I  issued  forth  to  proceed  to  my  lodgings.  A  boy 
carried  a  small  lamp  before  me,  the  glimmering  of  which  was  just  su£Gh 
cieat  to  prevent  me  stumbling,  over  the  uneven  street  of  San  Giovanni. 
The  shop  was  crowded  with  peasants,  whose  noise  and  turmoil  augured 
iH  for  my  repose,  and  I  inquired  with,  eagerness  where  I  was  to  sleep, 
tincAdly,  my  bed-ehamber  was  separated  from  the  shop,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  lane  up  a  ruinous  stair.  I  ordered  supper,  which  was 
to  consist  of  broiled  sausage  and  cheese,  with  the  best  wine  she  could 
famish^  My  taUe  was  a  large  box,  and  I  sat  down  on  a  hard  bench. 
Xbe  bed  looked  so  filthy  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  undressing, 
Irat  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  sleep  sound  enough  on  die  coverlet. 
Ky  landlady  came  in  to  say  that  her  son<  must  sleep  in  the  same  room 
wiih  me,  and  I  inquired  where  she  would  find  a  second  bed.  She 
Rpinted  to  the  bench  on  whioh  I  wcis  seated,  and  said  he  would  stretch 
himself  on  the  top.  1  remonstrated  strongly  against  thia*  intrusion,  and 
examined  the  bolt  of  the  door  with  a  view  of  securing^  myself.  Alas !  it 
was  boltless,  and  I  was  entirely  at  their  mercy.  I  placed  my  money  and 
whatever  articles^of  value  I  had  with  me  under  my  head,  and  I  did  not 
feel  q^ite  at  my  ease,  as  you  may  suppose. 

vrr. 

Thank  God,  I  was  neither  robbed  nor  murdered  last  nig^t,  though  L 
Wrsome  doubts  whether  I  should  again  see  the  light  of  day*  With  such 
xusg^gs,  you  will  readily  believe  that  I  had  no  inclinalaon  to  sleep  till 
I  surveyed  my  companion  for  the/nighty  and  couldijudge  by  his  appearance: 
whether,  he  was  likely  to  close  my  career.  I  tried  to  nourish  my  lamp, 
Miat  I  might  be  able  to  see  him ;  but  not  all  my  ingenuity  could  succeed 
^  keep  in.itis  flickering  light.     I  dare  say  that  the  very  methods  I  took 
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to  make  it  burn  caused  it  to  go  out ;  at  all  events,  I  was  now  in  total 
darkness,  stretched  on  the  top  of  my  bed,  watching  anxiously  to  hear  a 
footstep,  when  at  last  some  one  stealthily  approached,  and  I  was  some- 
what relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  glimmering  light.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  tall  man  entered,  with  a  peasant's  large  cloak  wrapped  round  him ; 
and,  as  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  his  countenance,  my  fears  made  me 
suppose  that  I  had  never  seen  any  one  more  strongly  marked  with  all  the 
evil  passions  of  our  nature.  I  remained  immovable  on  the  bed,  apparently 
asleep,  watching  anxiously  all  his  proceedings.  He  blew  out  his  lamp  and 
lay  down  at  full  length  on  the  box,  where  I  soon  found,  by  the  regularity 
of  his  breathing,  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  I  was  now  satisfied  that  I  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and,  as  my  day's  labour  had  thoroughly  worn  me  out,  I 
soon  forgot  all  my  anxieties  and  dangers. 

This  morning  I  was  afoot  by  daybreak,  though  I  felt  little  refreshed  by 
my  night's  rest.  I  had  some  doubts  what  course  I  ought  to  pursue, 
whether  I  should  remain  a  few  hours  at  San  Giovanni,  or  proceed  on  to 
Folicastro.  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  witness  a  procession,  which  I  under- 
stood was  to  take  place  this  morning,  to  the  Madonna  della  Pietra  Santa 
— "  the  Madonna  of  the  Holy  Stone" — with  the  view  of  obtaining  her 
intercession  to  procure  rain.  The  scirocco  generally  brings  with  it  showers 
of  rain,  and  the  priests,  therefore,  have  wisely  chosen  this  day  to  offer  up 
their  prayers.  The  morning  was  lowering,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  some 
rain  must  fall.  This  is  a  common  method  with  the  priests  of  working  on 
the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  in  these  remote  parts  is  not, 
perhaps,  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  have  seen,  even  in  Florence,  the  same  farce  acted  with  all  the  solemnity 
which  the  archbishop  of  that  city  and  his  attendant  priests  could  com- 
municate to  it.  I  left  San  Giovanni  without  waiting  for  the  procession, 
since,  if  it  were  to  prove  eminently  successful,  I  must  be  detained  in  this 
miserable  place,  or  else  I  must  submit  to  be  thoroughly  drenched,  as  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  my  umbrella  is  already  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation. 
The  peasants  were  beginning  to  leave  the  village  to  proceed  to  their 
labours  in  the  field,  and  I  joined  a  party  who  undertook  to  point  out  the 
way  to  Folicastro,  which  I  could  see  on  the  coast,  about  ten  miles  distant 
across  a  plain,  through  which  flowed  the  river  Bussento.  The  country 
was  partially  cultivated,  the  vetch  and  the  Indian  corn  were  beginning  to 
appear ;  but  they  were  suffering  from  the  long  drought.  I  had  not 
passed  over  many  miles  before  a  drenching  shower  began  to  fall,  when  I 
took  refuge  in  a  hut  which  happened  to  be  near,  and  I  requested  per- 
mission to  remain  till  the  rain  had  ceased.  The  interior  was  the  very 
picture  of  misery,  and  contained  an  old  man  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ; 
but  not  a  word  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot  fell  from  his  lips.  I  found 
that  the  river  Bussento  was  of  considerable  size,  and  could  only  be  passed 
by  boat,  scafa  as  they  call  it.  It  was  well  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  as  I  should  have  landed  myself  in  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  towards  which  I  was  wending  my  way,  as  the  direct  road  to  Foli- 
castro. The  old  man  gave  me  directions  where  I  should  find  the  boat  ^ 
but,  between  my  stupidity  and  the  difficulty  of  making  out  what  he 
exactly  meant,  I  derived  little  benefit  from  his  information.  The  river 
Bussento  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sanza,  and,  after  receiving  several 
small  tributaries,  disappears  in  a  deep  abyss  at  a  spot  called  Tironi,  and 
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having  ran  about  three  miles  underground,  issues  forth  at  a  place  called 
Li  Zfrzi,  six  miles  from  Policastro.  The  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  the  earthquakes  which  rend  the  ground,  may  be  the 
cause  of  these  streams  sinking  and  again  starting  suddenly  from  the 
soriace.  In  this  vicinity  I  heard  of  a  spring  at  a  spot  called  Confoci, 
which  begins  to  flow  towards  the  end  of  May,  continuing  the  whole 
sominer  in  great  abundance  till  the  month  of  September,  when  it  sud- 
denly ceases,  and  continues  dormant  till  the  following  summer. 

On  leaving  the  hut  I  met  a  peasant,  whom  I  hired  to  be  my  guide  to 
Policastro.     As  I  was  walking  along,  I  happened  to  sneeze,  when  my 
companion  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Crisce  Santo  !*' — **  The  saint  save 
JOQ !"  which  is  the  compliment  paid  in  this  part  of  Italy  to  those  who 
are  thus  affected.     In  Tuscany  I  found  it  to  be  "  Dio  ti  salvi !" — "  God 
preserve  you !"  like  the  French,  "  A  vous  souhaits !"  what  used  to  be 
with  us  *'  Grod  bless  you  !"    The  boat  was,  as  might  be  expected,  of  rude 
coostraction,  though  easily  enough  paddled  across.     Soon  afterwards  we 
met  a  pretty  girl,  the  wife  of  my  guide,  who  had  been  selling  vegetables 
at  Policastro ;   and  I  allowed  him  to  return  with  her,  as  I  saw  that 
I  should  have  no  further  difficulty  in  finding  my  way.     On  reaching  the 
public  square  of  Policastro,  which  is  a  considerable  town,  by  far  the 
largest  I  have  seen  since  I  left  Naples,  I  met  one  of  the  armed  police  ; 
and  being  by  this  time  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  impertinence  of 
these  subordinates,  I  requested  that  he  would  conduct  me  to  the  house 
of  the  syndic.     We  found  the  worthy  magistrate  industriously  employed 
in  reducing  oak  bark  to  a  state  fit  for  tanning  leather.     He  directed  me 
to  proceed  to  his  chancellor,  whom  I  found  sick  in  bed,  and  rather  testy 
at  my  intrusion.     He  insisted  that  I  should  proceed  to  Bonati,  a  village 
five  miles  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  my  passport  to  the  judge  of 
the  district,  which  I  positively  refused  to  do,  unless  he  sent  me  under 
arrest.     He  told  me  that,  wherever  I  passed  the  night,  the  ma6;istrate  of 
the  village  would  requir^  the  signature  of  the  judge.     I  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  go  on  in  the  route  I  had  already  determined,  till  I 
was  actually  stopped,  and  that  all  I  wished  from  him  was  permission  to 
examine  the  antiquities  of  Policastro.     This  he  readily  granted,  and,  to 
prevent  any  further  annoyance,  I  hired  the  armed  policeman  to  accom- 
pany me,  that  I  might  not  be  stopped  by  any  other  of  these  myrmidons. 
I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  curate,  whom  I  thought  not  unlikely 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  remains  of  his  own  city,  and  from 
whom  I  might  derive  some  information,  if  he  were  inclined  to  be  civil. 
I  found  him  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties  in  the 
cathedral.    I  waited  till  he  had  concluded,  and  met  him  at  the  door,  when 
I  explained  to  him  the  objects  I  had  in  view ;  but  he  was  a  sad  barbarian^ 
ignorant  and  rude.    Several  of  his  congregation,  however,  who  overheard 
our  conversation,  came  forward  and  offered  at  once  to  point  out  the  smalt 
remains  of  the  ancient  town,  which  we  know  to  have  been  called  Buxentum. 
The  naoie  of  the  river  which  I  had  crossed  is  only  a  slight  corruption  of 
this  word.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  lie  several  fine  marble  pillars,  half  buried 
^  the  earth,  and  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  temple,  probably  on  the 
f^te  of  the  cathedral.     The  only  inscriptions  that  I  could  find  were  built 
mto  the  belfry,  and  were  imperfect ;  the  one  was  addressed  to  Ger- 
manicus,  and  the  other  to  a  daughter  of  Drusus.     They  were  the  follow- 
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ing,  and  it  is  strange  thai  they  should]nQt  hare  been  copied  correctly  by 
the  local  geographers : 

GERMANICO  CAESARI 

TI .  AVG  .  F  .  DIVI .  AVG  .  N 

DIVI .  IVLI .  PRON  .  AVG 

COS  .  II .  IMPERATOR  .  11. 

It  is  imposflible.  to  say  how  the  family  of  Tiberius  became  connected 
with  Buxentum  ;  but  this  inscription  is  to  the  honour  of  Drusus  Caesar 
Germanicus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  was  ponsul  for  the  second 
time  A.D.  18. 
The  other  is 

AVGVSTAE.IVUA 

DRVSI .  F 

DIVI.AVGVSTI 

This  was  Julia,  daughter  of  the  former,  who  married,  a.d.  20,  her  first 
cousin,  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  She  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Messalina,  and,  at  her  instigation,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  59. 

There  must,  of  course,  have  been  property  in  this  quarter  belonging  to 
the  imperial  family  to  account  for  these  inscriptions.  It  is  curious  that 
four  hundred  years  after  their  erection  we  should  find  Buxentum  become 
the  birthplace  of  another  emperor,  Severus  Libius,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  461 — ^S*  An  old  chronicler  of  the  ninth  century  says :  "  In 
Buxento,  usque  ad  presentem  diem  monstratur  ruinosa  sedes,  ubi  natus 
est  Imperator  Severus  Libius^  et  ejus  avus  fuit  familiaris  Herculii  similiter 
Imperatoris,  qui  Melpam  ad  habitaculum  elegerat  poatquam  renunciavit 
imperium" — '^  In  Buxentum  there  are  seen  even  now  the  ruins  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Emperor  Severus  Libius  was  born ;  his  grandfather 
was  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Herculius  (Maximianus),  who  lived  at 
Molpa  after  his  abdication,  aj>.  305." 

This  confirms  what  I  stated  when  I  was  visiting  yesterday  the  ruins 
o£  Molpa.  There  were  also  several  inscriptions  in  the  Gothic  character. 
I  was  told  that  I  should  find  some  ruins  on  the  hill  above  the  city,  and 
accordingly  I  proceeded  to  examine  them.  I  was  joined  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  police^  who  are  here  always  armed  with  a  carbine;  and 
as  we  passed  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  city,  the  people  crowded 
after  me,  callmg  out,  "  Cosa  eraP' — "  What  is  the  matter?*'  evidently 
imagining  that  I  was  some  important  captive.  In  passing  through  the 
town,  I  was  astoniahed  to  see  on  several  doors  a  St.  Andrew's  cross 
marked  distinctly  in  red,  and  on  inquiring  of  my  guide  what  it  meanty 
he  coolly  said,  "  An  enemy  hath  done  this,*'  or,  at  all  events,  words  to 
Aat  efiect  Political  feehngs  run  very  high  here,  and  they  show  thus 
their  secret  feelings  to  each  other,  oonaemning  their  enemies  by  the  saiu 
henito  cross,  used  in  former  times  by  the  Inquisition  to  indicate  the 
flames;  in  which  die  impenitent  were  to  be  immersed.  The  Neapolitans 
call  a  door  thus  marked  "macreata,''  and  at  one  period  it  became  so. 
serious  a  nuisanoe^  and.  created  such  bad  blood,  that  a  law  had  to  be 
passed  against  the  practice,  inflicting  the  severest  penalties  on  all  who. 
should  be  guilty  of  dwnning  their  neighbours  in  tins  way.  On  ascending 
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tba  bill  I  found,  the  ruins  of  a.  cattle,  which,  bad  onoe  been  of  eonndesabla 
strength,  haying  the  date  1393.  above  one  of  its  gates>  but.  it.  is  said  to  be 
of  ft  much  earlier  period.  Several  o£  the  police  left  me  hare  to  proceed, 
as  tbqr  told  m%  in  search  of  some  unfortunate  carbonari,  who  are  hunted 
st.pfi896Dii  like  wild  beasts.  You  must  know  that  a  few  yeara  ago  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  iosurreotioo,  which  was  suppressed  by  a  small 
Austnao  force.  The  inhabitants  are  not  devoid  of  personal  courage,  if 
yoa  take  them  individually  ;  but  they  have  no  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  fight  as  a  body.^  In>  conseq^uence  of  this  insurrec- 
tioQ  the  whole  country  was,  of  course,  disarmed  and  put  at  the  mercy  of 
tb  kigands^  who^  used  to  enter  villages  at  midday  and  carry  off  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  to  their  fastnesses^  from,  which  they  were  not  re- 
leased till  their  friends  had  paid  a  ransom.  Some  progress^  has  been  made 
toward?  organising  an*  armed  force  throughout  the  country ;  the  govem- 
mcnt,  however,^  is  naturally  ainid  of  trasttng  arms  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  have  generally'  evinced  a  desire  to  have  some  influence  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs^  An  order  was  given  some>  time  ago  to 
the  syndic  of  each  parish  to  fumish  a  list  of  citizens  to  whom  he  thought 
111118  might  b»  entrusted;  but,  before  dw'  government  approved  of  it,  it 
ms  submitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  when  it  was  returned 
to  the  syndic  it  was  generally  found  .reduced  to  one  half,  and  his  own 
BMBe  was  often  omitted.  Thus  the  government'  refused  to  allow  a  man 
to  bear  arms  who  by  his  office  was  entitled  to  command  the  force.  The 
timidity  of  the  government  makes  it  act  inconsistently,  and  often  causes 
disaffection  when  none  formedy  existed.  In  the  population  of  PoUcastro, 
winch  consists  of  seven  thousand,  only  eixty  were  found  worthy  of  being 
entrusted  with  arms. 

I  could  find  no  more  ancient  remainsi  nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  any 
more  have  survived,  as  this  town  was  never  of  great  importance.  It  was 
a  Gisek  colony  from  Bhegiumi.  founded  b.c.  470,  and  colonised  by  the 
Romgo3^  B.C.  JL9T,.  though  never  rising  to  eminence.  The  marsh  at  the 
month  of  the  river  renders  the  city  unhealthy,  and  the  archbishop,  with 
the  pdncipaL  inhabitants,  are  said  to  leave  it  from  May  till  Decemben. 
After  reMuig  a  short  time  at  f  olicastro,  I  proceeded  on  my  way  alona 
tbflt  Qoast^  As  the  mountains  seemed  to  approach  the  shore,  I  susneoted 
my  onward  cousse  would  be  tedious  and  fiitiguing  ;  and  as  I  wished  to 
nach  Maratea,.aviilage  fifteen  miles  distant,  I  determined  to  hire  a  boati 
it  inch  a  thing  could  be  procured^  I  soon  fell  in  with  a  fisw  fishermen's 
hats,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  making  a  bargain  with  them  to  carry  me  to 
Marataa,  stepping  on  n^  way  at  Sapri,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Scidrus.  The  boat  had  not  the  luxurious  and  easy  mov«-« 
ment  of  a  Venetian  gondola,  yet  I  hare  never  enjoyed  one  of  them  so 
mnch  as  that  in  which  I  was  now  embarked..  The  lain^  which  had  fallen 
a  few  hours  before  had  communicated  freshness  to  the  air,  and  as  I 
stretched  nCiyself  at  full  length  on  the  hwd  bench,  with  my  nmbrella 
above  me,  I  congratulated  mysel£  on'  my  wisdomt  in  choosing  this  mode 
of  iHX)ceeding.  We  soon  entered  a  small  and  beautiful  harbour,  near 
which  was  situated;  tho  villager  of  Sapri.. 

There  wasv  more:  appearanoa  of  oomfort  in  this  viUage*  dian  in  any  I 
bad  yet  seen.  The  housos  wei^e  inteapersed  with  gardeasi  and  vineyards, 
and  the  late  showev  made  everything  look  fresh  and  eool.     I  was  struck 
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by  the  laxuriance  of  their  froit-trees.  The  orange  and  citron-trees  were 
flourishing  in  all  their  beauty.  The  "  albicocco,"  our  apricot,  seemed  to 
thrive — the  Neapolitan  **  crisuoramolo,"  of  which  they  are  so  justly 
proud.  Their  word  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  xpv<rVi;Xoj^— 
golden  apple.  Martial  (iii.  47)  might  have  had  the  scene  before  his 
eyes  on  which  I  was  gazing  when  he  wrote : 

Ulic  videres  frutice  nobili  caules, 

Et  utrumque  pomim,  sessilesque  lactucas, 

Pigroque  yenm  non  inutiles  betas. 

''  There  you  might  have  seen  cabbages  with  noble  hearts,  and  both  kinds 
of  leeks  (leeks  and  onions),  dwarf  lettuces,  and  beet-roots,  not  unservice- 
able to  the  torpid  stomach." 

The  Italians  are  as  fond  of  all  kinds  of  gp^eu  herbs  as  their  ancestors 
were  in  Roman  times,  and  the  salad  forms  always  a  principal  part  of  their 
frugal  meals  in  the  country.  I  could  with  difficulty  get  over  the  flavour 
of  the  strong-smelling  garlic,  of  which  they  seem  particularly  ena- 
moured. I  met  several  respectable  inhabitants,  with  whom  I  entered 
into  conversation,  and  they  pointed  out  to  me  an  ancient  inscription  built 
into  the  pedestal  of  a  holy  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  public  piazza.  It 
was  much  worn  away,  but  I  was  able  to  decipher  it. 

It  was  to  the  following  effect,  and  I  give  it  on  account  of  the  melan- 
choly moaning  with  which  it  concludes : 

D.  M. 

L  .  SEMPRONIO 

L  .  F  .  POM  .  PRISCO 

AED  .  DVOVIR. 

DES  .  V  .  A  .  XXV. 

MEN .  VII. 

SI .  NON  .  ANTE  .  DIEM  .  CRVDELIA  .  FATA  .  FVISSENT. 

HIC .  PATER .  ET  .  MATER  .  DEBVIT  .  ANTE  .  LEGL 

This  stone  was  erected  by  his  disconsolate  parents  to  Lucius  Sempro- 
nius,  a  magistrate  (duovir),  we  must  suppose,  of  Scidrus,  which  office  he 
had  reached  before  he  was  twentv-five  years  of  age.  Their  grief  is 
shown  by  the  expression,  "  If  the  Fates  had  not  cruelly  carried  him  off 
prematurely,  his  father  and  mother  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
grave  before  him."  You  will  observe  that  the  last  two  lines  are  hexameter 
and  pentameter. 

This  same  idea  appears  in  an  inscription  found  at  Pozzuoli,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

D.  M. 

VMBRIAE.  A.FILIAE. 

IVSTE.  V.  A.XVI. 

MEN  .  VII .  DIES  .  DECE . 

A  .  VMBRICIVS  .  MAGNVS  . 

ET  .  CLODIA  .  FELICITAS  .  PA 

RENTES  .  FILIAE  .  INCOiMPARABIL. 

QVOD  .  ILLA  .  PARENTIBVS  .  FACERE  . 

DEBVIT  .  MORS  .  INTER  .  CESSIT. 

FILIAE  .  FECERVNT  .  PARENTES . 
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This  is  eFected  to  Umbria,  the  peerless  daughter  of  Aolus  Umbricius 
M&gnuB  and  Clodia  Felicitas,  who  died  in  her  sixteenth  year.  **  What 
she  ought  to  have  done  to  her  parents,  death  prevented,  and  her  parents 
had  to  perforin  it  to  their  daughter."  I  have  seen  many  of  these  se- 
polchral  monuments  throughout  Italy,  and  this  is  the  tone  in  which  they 
murmur  and  complain.  Amidst  all  the  survivors'  grief  for  the  departed, 
amidst  even  the  yearning  to  be  gathered  with  them  in  the  dust,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  hope  expressed  that  they  will  rejoin  them  in  an  united 
immortality.  Rarely  do  they  soar  above  the  graceful  S.  T.  T.  L.,  "  Sit 
tibi  terra  levis," — "May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  thee!" 

I  have  been  deeply  affected,  as  all  must  be,  with  some  of  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions  that  are  found  in  the  museums  of  Italy.  What  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  following  on  a  bride  snatched  away  within  the  first 
bloom  of  marriage  p 

D.  M. 
L.  ARVLENVS  SOSIMVS  FECIT 
CLODIAE  CHARIDI  CONIVGI  DVLCISSIMAE 
QVAE  SI  AD  VITAE  METAM  PERVENISS(ET) 
NON  HOMINIBVS  NEQVE  DIS  INVIDISS(ET). 
VIX  SECVM  VIXIT  DIES  XV. 

**  L.  Arulenus  Sosimus  erected  this  monument  to  his  dearest  wife  Clodia 
Cbaris.     If  she  had  reached  life's  extended  line,  he  would  have  envied 
neither  men  nor  gods  :  she  lived  with  him  scarcely  fifteen  days." 
Can  you  read  this  without  emotion  ? 

LAGGE  FILI  BENE  QVIESCAS 
MATER  TVA  ROGAT  TE 
VT  ME  AD  TE  RECIPIAS. 
VALE. 

Son  Laggas,  mayest  thou  rest  in  neace:  thy 
Mother  begs  that  thou  wouldst  take  me  to  thee. 
Farewell. 

Peace  is  the  predominating  idea  in  their  epitaphs  ;  hope  in  ours. 

The  stairs  of  one  of  the  houses  showed  a  specimen  of  coarse  mosaic; 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  however,  had  been  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  present  village,  on  the  north  side  of  the  little  bay,  at  a  spot  now 
called  Camerelle.  Here  many  coins  and  cameos  have  been  found,  and 
the  foundations  of  houses  are  still  to  be  seen.  More  particularly  there 
are  considerable  remains  of  a  theatre,  with  eight  niches  and  some  of  the 
steps  still  existing,  two  small  aqueducts,  city  walls  of  a  reticulated 
structure,  a  portico  of  considerable  length ;  but  I  saw  no  inscriptions, 
though  such  have  been  found  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
It  was  a  Greek  city,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.  21),  from  whom  we 
learn  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Sybaris,  and  was  one  of  the  places  to  which 
the  surviving  inhabitants  of  that  city  retired  after  its  destruction  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Croton,  B.C.  510.  Though  it  appears  from  its  remains  to 
have  been  a  city  of  considerable  size,  and  possessed  the  only  tolerable 
harbour  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  it  is  never  mentioned  connected  with 
any  historical  event,  and  drops  altogether  out  of  view  at  a  very  early 
period. 

I  met  the  boat  at  a  point  of  land  forming  one  side  of  the  harbour.  The 
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two  points  0f  the  harbour  are  guarded  by  two  towers,  the  one  to  the  -west 
called  Buondormire,  and  the  other  to  the  east,  Lubeitino.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  get  on  board,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  «and 
rendered  all  exertion  unpleasant.  As  we  advanced,  the  mountains  ap- 
proached close  to  the  shore  and  overhung  the  sea.  There  was  a  winding 
path  along  'the  face  of  the  hills,  but  at  this  period  of  the  day  it  wcmkL 
have  been  madness  to  have  attempted  to  proceed  on  foot.  There  vras  not 
a  breath  of  air,  and  the  heat  was  greater  than  I  had  ever  experienced*;  ytt 
the  boatmen  seemed  to  suffer  little  inconvenience,  though  then*  hodies 
were  exposed,  uncovered,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I  am  now 
cautious,  as  I  suffered  last  year  by  imprudently  exposing  myself  a  very 
short  time  on  my  way  to  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  on  Capri,  when  I  receiyed 
a  sunstroke,  and  suffered  for  several  months  considerable  inconvenience. 

As  we  were  on  our  way  to  Maratea,  the  boatmen  told  me  of  a  strange 
phenomenon,  of  which  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  before  I  left  Sapri« 
They  maintained  that  close  to  Sapri,  near  a  rock  called  Scialandro,  a 
stream  of  fresh  vrater  bubbles  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  in  such  quantities, 
that  when  the  weather  is  calm  you  can  drink  it  unmixed  with  salt  water, 
but  when  the  wind  blows  it  gets  mixed,  and  you  can  only  see  the  bubbling 
in  the  sea. 

After  proceeding  for  ten  miles  through  (ibis  heated  liimaoe— for  I  can- 
not compare  the  air  to  anything  else — ^the  mountains  were  ^seen  to  recede 
somewhat  from  the  shore,  and  a  deep  valley  ran  fta  into  the  country. 
Here  Maratea  was  situated,  and  here  I  intended  to  take  up  jny  abode  for 
the  night.  My  boatmen  had  no  regular  papers,  and  suggested  a  difficulty 
which  had  not  occurred  to  me,  that  if  they  made  their  appearance  at  the 
usual  landing-place,  they  would  be  asked  for  the  register  of  their  boat, 
and  that  the  consequence  of  their  not  having  it  would  be  that  we  should 
be  all  arrested.  Of  course  this  did  not  suit  my  purposes,  and  what  I  had 
experienced  already  of  the  police  of  this  country  made  me  quite  satisfied 
that  they  were  stating  what  would  certainly  take  place.  I  did  not  choose 
to  run  any  such  risk,  and  insisted  that  they  should  land  me  at  once  on 
the  shore,  and  I  should  make  my  way  to  the  village,  exciting  as  little  at- 
tention as  possible,  and  keeping  my  own  counsel  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
I  had  approached.  I  crept  slowly  along  the  shore,  and  as  soon  as  1  saw 
a  chance  of  mounting  the  rocks  with  any  degree  of  safety,  I  left  the  coast 
that  I  might  avoid  encountering  any  of  the  police.  The  inhabitants  had 
with  great  industry  cultivated  every  little  spot  in  this  narrow  valley,  yet 
the  bare  limestone  rock  constantly  protruding  had  an  unpleasant  e£fect  to 
the  eye.  Before  I  left  Naples,  I  had  been  furnished  by  the  Prince  of 
Satriano,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Neapolitan  nolnlity, 
with  a  number  of  letters  of  introduction  to  his  friends  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  among  them  was  one  addressed  to  the  Baron  di  San 
Biagio,  of  Maratea.  As  soon  as  I  thought  that  his  household  was  likely 
to  be  awake  (you  see  that  I  benefit  by  experience),  I  waited  on  the  baron, 
who  insisted  that  I  should  do  him  the  honour  of  remaining  with  him  for 
the  night — an  honour  which  I  assure  you,  after  my  last  night's  troubles, 
I  was  not  slow  to  grant.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  which  I 
received,  and  indeed  the  only  danger  seems  to  be  lest  it  should  degene- 
rate into  the  opposite  by  its  excess.  I  have  never  felt  so  strongly  as  I 
have  done  within  the  last  few  days  the  difference  between  fihh  and 
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deaniiness.  The  warmth  of  the  climate  generates  insects  of  all  kinds  in 
a  very  prolific  way,  and  I  no  sooner  think  tiiat  I  hare  got  rid  of  my 
tormentors  than  I  receive  a  ^sh  supply  firom  some  other  quarter.  I  can 
nrily  beKeye  these  to  be  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

Maratea  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hiU,  and  is  so  surrounded 
!nr  mountains,  that  from  November  till  the  end  of  January  the  rays  of 
ne  son  do  not  reaeh  it.  The  olive,  however,  was  growing  luxuriantly  ; 
and  I  was. surprised  to  see  quantities  of  myrtles,  the  bark  of  which,  when 
fedoced  to  powder,  I  was  told,  was  used  for  tanning  leather.  They  are 
bmed  for  cheese,  and  in  Naples  most  of  the  cheesemongers  and  pork- 
idlers  are  from  this  little  village. 

In  the  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  syndic,  whom  I  found  superior  to 
any  I  had  yet  met  in  this  office,  and  from  whom  I  received  much  civility. 
He  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  through  his  village,  and  that 
we  should  visit  the  monastery  of  San  Biagio,  situated  on  a  high  hill  above 
Maratea,  and  where  I  have  no  doubt  my  reception  would  have  been 
somewhat  more  courteous  than  that  which  I  received  yesterday  at 
Camerota.  The  evening  is  the  period  of  the  day  that  all  the  inhabitants 
assemble  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  in  the  public  square.  It  was 
crowded  as  we  passed  through  it,  and  all  rose  to  salute  us  with  much 
ceremoDy.  Before  we  could  get  half  way  up  the  hill,  the  sun  was  ap- 
ppoaching  the  horizon,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  lony  mountains  of  Calabria,  which  rose  in  the  distance,  and  whose 
tops  were  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Romish  Church  asserts  that  the  power  of 
working  miracles  has  descended  to  her  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles; 
and  you  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the  monks  of  San 
Biagio.  animate  the  devotion  of  true  believers,  and  fill  their  own  pockets, 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  miracle  regularly  every  year.  They  contrive  by 
some  means,  1  dare  say  not  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  to  cause  a  statue 
of  our  Saviour  to  perspire  manna ;  and  if  I  had  felt  much  anxiety  to  wit- 
ness it,  I  might  have  gratified  my  curiosity  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  days, 
$s  it  takes  place  this  week.  I  have  already,  however,  seen  enough  of 
these  mummeries  at  Naples  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  manna  is, 
of  course,  a  cure  for  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  brings  a  considerable  sum 
into  the  treasury  of  the  monastery.  If  any  one  happens  to  recover, 
after  he  has  employed  this  manna,  the  monks  take  care  that  it  should  be 
announced  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  in  cases  of  failure,  they  have 
it  always  in  their  power  to  say  that  it  arises  from  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

I  have  inquired  respecting  ancient  remains,  as  geographers  are  inclined 
to  place  the  city  Blanda  on  this  site ;  but  I  can  hear  of  nothing,  except, 
indeed,  a  tower  on  the  shore,  which  they  call  Torre  di  Venere,  where  it 
M  possible  that  a  temple  of  Venus  may  have  been  situated.  No  coins  or 
cameos  seem  ever  to  have  been  found  here.  The  evening  had  now  closed 
in  before  I  again  reached  the  house  of  my  host,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  ob- 
serve, on  my  return,  symptoms  of  supper  at  an  earlier  hour  than  is  usual 
**JM>ng  the  Italians.  Their  hours  of  eating  do  not  correspond  with  ours. 
They  rise  at  daybreak,  and,  if  they  can  affi)rd  it,  they  have  a  cup  of 
^ffee  mixed  with  rosolio,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  eatables ;  if  they 
^  poor,  they  are  satisfied  with  a  glass  of  bad  anisette,  a  kind  of  spirits. 
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which  it  requires  some  time  to  render  palatable.  I  have  only  as  yet 
reached  the  point  of  considering  it  not  particularly  nauseous.  About 
mid-day  they  dine,  and,  of  course,  the  food  depends  on  the  wealth  of  the 
indiYidual ;  it  is,  however,  rather  in  quantity  than  quality  that  they  differ. 
They  then  retire  to  bed,  and  the  house  is  shut  up  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  they  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  about  ten  at  night  they  have  a 
substantial  supper.  At  least,  I  observed  that  their  supper  exhibited, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  progenitors,  a  greater  variety  of  dishes 
than  any  other  of  their  meals.  The  sausage  generally  appears  in  some 
form  at  every  meal,  and  this  evening  we  had  it  served  up  surrounded  by 
the  snow-white  maccaroni.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Romans  knew 
such  a  dish,  but  they  evidently  made  use  of  tlie  sausage  in  the  same  way, 
as  we  find  Martial  (xiii.  35)  speaks  of  it  thus : 

Filia  PicensB  vemo  Lucanica  porcse : 
Pultibus  Mnc  niveis  grata  corona  datur. 

''  In  the  form  of  a  Lucanian  sausage  I  come  descended  from  a  Picenian 
pig;  by  me  an  agreeable  garnish  is  given  to  snow-white  pottage." 

jBefore  we  sat  down  to  supper,  the  baron  showed  me  a  very  beautiful 
brass  image  of  Cupid,  which  had  been  found  at  a  small  village,  Rivello, 
a  few  miles  from  Maratea ;  the  god  was  blinded  with  a  fascia,  and  held 
a  heart  in  his  left  hand,  in  which  there  had  once  been  some  precious 
stones.  It  was  prettily  designed,  and  of  superior  workmanship.  The 
baron  said  that  Rivello  seems  to  have  been  the  site  of  some  ancient  town, 
from  the  ruins  of  buildings  of  a  reticulated  structure  and  the  form  of  a 
circus,  which  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

While  we  were  conversing,  a  man  came  in  to  say  that  a  Mend  had 
been  severely  stung  during  the  afternoon  by  hornets,  and  wished  some 
juice  of  the  ^g  to  rub  over  the  place,  as  it  is  considered  a  sedative  to  the 
pain  on  such  occasions.  The  juice  must  be  taken  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  as  it  possesses  a  peculiar  acidity  at  that  stage.  They  use  it,  also,  to 
remove  warts,  the  '*  verruca"  of  the  Romans.  Pliny  (xxiii.  63,  1)  refers 
to  the  "  fici  succus  lacteus'' — "  the  milky  juice  of  the  fig" — being  made 
use  of  for  this  very  purpose ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  tradition  should 
have  handed  down  from  father  to  son  a  remedy  for  such  attacks,  as  they 
must  be  constantly  taking  place.  The  hornet  is  a  great  annoyance  in  the 
summer  months  in  Italy.  Last  summer,  while  I  was  residing  at  Sor- 
rento, there  was  a  lane  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass  with  any  safety 
from  the  vicious  attacks  of  these  insects. 
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chapter  y. 

LION  AND  LEOPARD.  ' 

With  the  first  break  of  the  dawn  Erceldoune,  freed  by  his  Umbriaa 
friend,  went  back  to  his  work  oq  the  waters ;  the  cool  long  hours  were 
pracioos  for  labour,  and  he  desired  so  to  gratify  and  serve  them,  that  the 
Brethren  should  be  loth  to  lose  his  services.  He  was  thankful  that  he 
was  given  liberty  at  all  with  the  sunrise.  When  the  bolt  of  his  cell  had 
been  drawn,  a  horror  of  dread  had  stolen  on  him  that  his  errand  was 
8Q»ected,  and  that  he  was  trapped,  like  a  fox  in  a  keeper's  gins. 

The  morning  was  balmy,  clear,  and  beautiful ;  even  the  naked  wastes 
and  smoking  marshes  looked  brighter  in  its  light,  and  he  went  forth  with 
the  scythe,  and  the  nets,  and  the  lines  across  his  shoulder,  and  the  hound 
foHowing  close  in  his  path.  He  had  strapped  his  gold  afresh  about  his 
waist,  and  he  brought  the  dog  with  him  to  retrieve.  Sulla's  eyes  asked, 
with  as  much  eloquence  as  human  lips  ever  framed,  to  be  allowed  to  seek 
oaf  his  mistress ;  but  he  was  perfectly  trained,  and  he  understood  at  a 
ghnce  that  the  time  for  his  search  of  her  had  not  yet  come.  As  Ercel- 
doune  descended  the  steep  incline  of  rock-steps,  he  glanced  up  at  the 
lancet  window  at  which  yesterday  he  had  seen  the  woman  who  was  the 
smgle  thought  and  idol  of  his  life ;  she  was  not  there.  Though  he  knew 
nouiing  of  it,  her  prison-chamber  had  been  changed  for  one  in  which 
ihere  was  no  casement— one  to  which  light  and  air  only  strayed  through 
by  a  score  of  circular  holes  pierced  in  the  stonework,  high  above  the  reach 
of  her  gaze  ;  a  chamber  on  which  no  eyes  could  look,  from  which  no  cries 
could  be  heard.  His  heart  sank  at  the  dark  blank  which  was  alone  seen 
through  the  bars,  whence  a  few  hours  before  her  eyes  had  dwelt  on  him, 
&om  which  she  had  watched  him  all  through  the  length  of  the  long  Italian 
^7*  It  was  bitter  work  so  to  rein  in  his  passions,  his  impulse,  and  his 
terror,  that  he  did  not  rush  blindly  and  madly  into  the  den  where  she 
waa  hidden,  and  see  what  a  sure  shot  and  a  merciless  blow  could  do  to 
free  her.  He  choked  the  longing  down  as  best  he  could  ;  he  knew  there 
were  eighty  men  there  who  would  swing  the  ponderous  gates  to  on  him, 
and  shut  in  with  him  for  ever  every  chance  of  rescue  for  her ;  he  knew 
that  the  only  hope  for  her,  as  for  himself,  lay  in  the  course  he  now 
puiBued;  and  he  went  out  to  his  toil.  There  was  abundance  both  of 
sport  and  of  labour  in  those  wild  marshes  and  ill-preserved  pools  to  have 
occupied  for  months  one  who  brought  to  them  the  lore  and  the  skill  of 
^ttish  moorlands,  and  he  returned  to  them  with  unflagging  pertinacity, 
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mowing  down  the  osiers,  slinging  the  teal,  and  widgeon,  and  mallards, 
reckless  of  season  so  long  as  they  serYed  to  fill  the  monks'  huttery; 
stretching  the  nets  and  thrashing  the  sedges  till  the  frightened  fish 
swam  in  by  the  score ;  working  through  hour  on  hour  till  the  Umbrian 
brought  hipA  hi9  mess  of  breakfast-soup,  and  some  tough  cokes  of  rye,  and 
sat  down  beside  him  under  the  stunted  cypresses,  gazing  with  devouringy 
delighted  eyes  at  the  stores  of  food  laid  upon  the  banks. 

"  Thanks,  father  ;  but  that  is  a  poor  bveaklast  for  either  of  us.  See 
here ;  I  have  done  better  than  you,"  said  Erceldoune,  as  he  stooped  over 
a  fire  he  had  lit  with  the  touchwood,  and  broke  the  clay  covering  off  two 
succulent  water-birds  and  half  a  dozen  dainty  trout,  that  he  had  baked  in 
a  sportsman's  fashion,  practised  many  a  time  in  Canadian  woods,  and 
Kansas  wilds,  and  Thuringian  forests,  and  Australian  d^erts.  The  eyes 
of  the  monk  glittered  with  glee;  he  dearly  loved  savoury  food,  and 
abstinence  was  a  sore  trial  to  him.  *'  Eat  of  them  as  you  will,"'  said^ 
Erceldoune,  as  he  laid  them  on  the  slab  of  rock  that  served  as  a  table. 
''  They  are  better  than  rye  bread,  at  any  rate ;  and  if  you  fear  tha 
Brethren,  not  a  soul  can  sea  you  here,  xoa  seem  very  strict  in  your 
Order?" 

The  Umbrian  sighed,  and  shook  his  little  brown  bullet  head,  while  he 
betook  himself  to  the  precious  banquet  in  silence. 

"  Yet  you  have  a  woman  in  your  holy  walls  ?" 

He  spoke  abruptly ;  it  was  terrible  to  him  to  speak  of  her,  and  he 
could  have  better  loved  to  force  the  answer  out  by  a  sterner  mode  thftn 
words. 

The  Umbrian  started,  and  flushed  guiltily. 

<'  Nay,  my  son,  you  make  a  strange  error.  By  all  the  saints  of  the 
calendar,  nothing  feminine  ever ' 

'*  Spare  your  perjuries,  father.     I  saw  her  yonder." 

He  motioned  his  head  backward  to  the  frowning  waH  behind  them ; 
his  pulses  beat  like  sledge-hammers  as  he  spoke. 

The  Umbrian  hung  ms  head,  and  hastily  gobbled  up  a  liver-wing. 

''  A  delusion  of  the  eye — a  snare  of  the  senses,  my  son.  Maybe  youi: 
thoughts  run  too  much  upon  women.*^ 

Erceldoune  swept  the  board  bare  of  all  the  untasted  fare. 

"  By  my  faith !  you  are  a  pretty  fellow.  I  have  brandy  that  will 
make  you  dream  yourself  in  paradise,  and  we  would  have  had  a  carouse 
with  it  to-night ;  but  since  you  tell  me  such  lies,  when  my  own  eyes  saw 
her  yonder,  you  shall  have  no  drop  of  the  cognac  as  long  as  you  live^ 
and  every  fish  I  have  heaped  on  these  banks  I  will  fling  back  in  the  lakes 
again,  and  leave  you  to  fill  your  own  buttery  as  you  best  may  V* 

The  Umbrian,  terrified  and  aghast  at  what  he  had  lost,  seized  the  ends 
of  his  companion's  sash  imploringly : 

"  Oh,  my  son !  do  not  be  so  rash.  Set  down  the  good  food ;  to  waste 
it  is  a  sin.  You  did  see  her ;  you  are  right.  But,  for  pity's  sake,  never 
breathe  it." 

"  What  is  she,  then  ?"  asked  Erceldoune,  as  he  gave  back  the  birds  and 
trout,  that  had  served  him  so  well,  into  the  eager  hands  of  the  monk. 
"And  why  should  you  deny  it?  except  that  priests  always  deny  any 
truth." 

"  She  is  a  prisoner,  and  a  rebel ;  and  you  should  not  blaspheme." 
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"  Whose  prisoner  ?" 

"The  king's,  my  son.** 

"The  kii^sl  Has  he  no  prisons  of  his  own,  then,  that  he  nnist 
borrow  your  convent?'* 

The  timbrian  hesitated ;  he  was  sore  afraid  to  answer  the  question, 
bat  he  was  more  immediately  afraid  that  hb  impetuous  questioner  sfaenld 
nreep  his  meaL  away  again. 

"Monsigaor*  Viia£ir  it  interested  in  her  reeovery  to  the  One  Faith, 
my  son,"  he  said,  slowly  and  anwillingly. 

"  Ginlk)  Yillafler!"  The  words  leaped  from  his  lips  ere  he  knew  they 
wow  spoken ;  the  blood  rushed  into  hii  £tce,  his  hands  denched ;  the 
oame  confirmed  his  worst  horror,  his  worst  dread.  ^That  denl  in- 
ninste  !**  he  muttered  in  his  ground  teeth.  He  knew  the  temper  and 
the  repute  of  the  mighty  Roman.;  he  sfaimed  where  he  stood  in  the 
hsfcson. 

The  Umhxian  glanced  at  him  curiously. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  our  holy  £ftther  in  God,  my  son  ?" 

Erceldoune  turned  his  eyes  full  on  him. 

"What  do yott  know?" 

The  other  ^died  shamefacedly ;  he  was  an  honest  peasant  in  his  way, 
to  whom  the  mask  of  sanctity  was  very  irksome,  and  the  great  eccle- 
mstic,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  monasteiy  was  puty  had  alike  cruelly 
gone  against  his  simple  instincts  of  a  just  life. 

"  Tou  must  not  question  me,  my  son  ;  I  know  nothing— nothing  save 
to  obey  the  little  I  am  ever  told.** 

"  What  are  you  told  of  this  captive,  then  ?** 

"That  she  is  a  sceptic  and  a  revolutionist;  a  very  evil  and  fatal 
woman."  ' 

"  And  his  Holiness  of  Villaflor,  out  of  his  divine  love,  wishes  to  reclaim 
her  mto  the  bosom  of  the  Church  !*' 

The  words  were  hot  and  acrid  as  they  were  hurled  through  his  set 
tnth ;  k  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  any  chain  on  them. 

The  Umhrian  winced  under  their  sting; 

"  Surely,  my  son.  It  would  be  well  that  she  should  be  reclaimed.  But, 
oft  truth ?* 

"What?     Can  a  priest  speak  truth?" 

"  Hush,  my  son ;  you  must  not  be  so  bitter  upon  the  appointed  of 
God.  I  was  going  to  say" — the  monk  played  restlessly  with  the  savoury 
ksoes  he  had  been  crunching,  and  the  colour  burnt  in  his  yellow  cheek, 
tsUs  voice  sank  low,  and  his  eyes  glanced  around  furtively — "  whether 
It  was  sorcery  given  her  by  the  Evil  One  or  no  I  cannot  tell,  but  there 
^ras  such  a  look  in  her  eyest— ah.  Madonna,  she  has  a  fearful  beauty  ! — 
uuit  when  they  bade  me  scourge  her  for  contumacy,  the  lash  dropped 
from  my  hands,  I  was  as  one  paralysed.     I  could  not,  I  could  not  !'* 

With  a  cry  as  though  the  scourge  fell  on  him,  cutting  into  the  livid 
flesh,  Erceldoune  sprang  to  his  feet ;  his  hands  fell  on  the  Benedictine's 
shoidders,  swaying  him  to  and  fro. 

**  Scourged  her  ? — scourged  her  ?     O  God !  they  never  dared " 

"I  darml  not,*'  muttered  the  Umbrian,  sorely  in  fear;  "they  were 
fitter  upon  me,  but  they  did  not  force  it — then.     She  will  have  the 

punishment  to-morrow,  if  she  have  not  yielded ** 
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"Yielded  to  what P" 

"  Yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Church,  my  son.*' 

Erceldoune  flung  him  off  with  a  force  that  made  the  Umhrian's  blood 
run  cold. 

"Yielded  to  Giulio  Yillaflor,  you  mean!  You  bell-hounds! — ^you 
fiends!" 

His  voice  choked  in  his  throat ;  the  muscles  of  his  chest,  where  the 
fishing-shirt  was  open,  swelled  convulsirely ;  he  felt  blind  with  rage  and 
agony ; — the  monk  watched  him  in  wonder. 

"  The  sight  of  her  beauty  beyond  those  bars  has  stirred  you  strangely, 
my  son.  Verily,  she  is  a  sorceress,  as  they  say.  You  feel  marrellously 
for  a  strange  woman." 

Erceldoune  shook  in  every  limb  with  the  effort  to  control  what,  be- 
trayed, must  betray  both  her  and  him. 

"  That  she  is  a  woman,  and  you  are  brutes,  is  enough !  What  man 
that  had  not  the  heart  of  a  cur  could  hear  such  infamy  and  keep  his 
peace  ?  It  is  well  the  lash  dropped  from  your  hands,  or  I  would  have 
shaken  life  out  of  you  where  you  stand  !*' 

The  Umbrian  gave  a  shudder. 

•*  Truly  you  could  do  it,  for  you  are  a  son  of  Anak !  I  must  leave  you 
now ;  I  am  due  with  the  Almoner ;  and  as  for  that  little  matter  of  the 
brandy,  I  will  come  to  your  cell  after  supper,  if  you  be  still  in  the 
mind." 

He  made  his  way  back  with  speed,  anxious  to  get  out  of  reach  of  this 
unchained  lion  ;  and  Erceldoune  stood  alone  in  the  hot  sun-soorch,  with 
shivers  of  fire  and  of  ice,  turn  by  turn,  in  his  veins,  and  oaths  on  his 
lips  that  would  have  made  even  Giulio  Villaflor's  bold  blood  curdle. 

Whatever  could  be  done  for  her  must  be  done  swiftly,  or  it  would  be 
too  late. 

Across  the  pitiless  clearness  of  the  transparent  air  there  was  alone 
in  the  arid  wastes  about  him  the  figure  of  a  pifFeraro,  a  mere  lad, 
singing  a  barcarolle,  whose  burden  was  borne  musically  and  wildly  over 
the  marshes  as  he  toiled  on  his  way  with  his  monkey  on  his  shoulder. 
With  a  lightning  quickness,  Erceldoune,  keeping  out  of  the  sisht  of  the 
monastery-casements,  waded  throueh  shallow  pools  and  dashed  through 
thickets  of  osier,  till  he  reached  the  boy,  a  bright-eyed,  bright-witted 
Savoyard,  with  a  dirty,  tattered  sheepskin  for  clothing,  and  a  little  ape 
for  a  comrade,  and  a  light  childish  heart  that  made  him  happier  than  a 
king.  Erceldoune  glanced  at  him,  and  saw  intelligence  and  frankness 
both  in  the  arch,  brown,  ruddy  face  of  the  little  Bohemian ;  he  stopped 
him  as  the  boy  'was  leaping  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  the  rank  grass  tliat 
studded  the  shaking  quagmires,  and  stretched  his  hand  out  with  a  broad 
gold  coin. 

"  Had  you  ever  so  much  in  your  life  ?" 

The  little  Savoyard  opened  wider  his  keen,  dancing,  black  eyes. 

"  Never !  Of  a  truth,  signor  barcarolo,  if  that  is  the  fish  you  angle 
out  of  these  pools,  your  craft's  a  thriving  one !" 

•*  You  shall  get  just  such  fish  yourself  if  you  choose.  Will  you  go 
on  an  errand  for  me  ?  You  shall  have  this  coin  as  you  start,  if  you 
will,  and  ten  like  it  when  you  come  back  and  show  me  the  errand  is 
done." 
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The  pifferaro  stretched  out  his  little  tanned  hand. 

^  Give  it  here,"  he  said,  laconically.     "  The  errand  is  done. ' 

Erceldoune  tossed  him  the  gold. 

"The  errand  is  this.     Do  you  know  Ferratino?'' 

The  boy  nodded  assent. 

**  Go  thither,  then ;  quick  as  a  lapwing,  straight  as  a  crow  flies.  Run, 
as  if  you  ran  for  your  life.  Take  a  paper  I  will  give  you  to  the  villa, 
and  say  it  is  for  his  Excellency  the  Baron;  he  will  send  word  by  you, 
yes  or  no.  Bring  the  word  to  me  here,  truly  and  instantly,  and  you 
shall  have  ten  of  those  pieces,  I  promise  you.  Can  you  do  the  distance? 
itisfar?" 

The  Savoyard  laughed,  his  bright  eyes  all  glittering  with  eager  sest. 

**I  have  done  farther  for  a  dozen  bajocchi!  You  shall  have  your 
answer^as  fast  as  a  pigeon  could  bring  it.  Give  me  the  paper.  I  shall 
find  you  here  ?" 

"Tes.  On  these  waters.  Wait  a  second  while  I  write,  and  then  be 
off  like  the  wind.'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  tore  a  leaf  out  of  a  pocket-book  in  which  his  circular 
notes  had  been  sent  from  the  yacht,  and  wrote  with  its  pencil  a  few  rapid 
lines;  they  were  simply  in  German : 

"  Dear  Anselu, — I  am  in  pressing  need.  Send  me  at  nightfall  two 
of  the  fastest  horses  you  have ;  let  some  boy  ride  them  who  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  Italian,  and  wait  with  them,  unseen,  in  the  cypress 
grove  under  the  monastery  of  Tavema — wait  all  night  till  he  sees  me. 
Bo  no  more  than  I  ask,  for  God's  sake.  I  know  I  need  not  say  grant 
my  request ;  our  alliance  is  too  old  and  too  sure.  Forgive  all  that 
sounds  strange  and  vague  in  this,  and  send  me  simply  word,  *  yes'  or 
*no,'  by  the  Savoyard. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  FuLKE  Erceldoune." 

Men  of  his  temperament  make  firm  and  warm  friendships  amongst 
men.  The  Hungarian  noble  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  who,  as  he  had  re- 
membered, occupied  a  luxurious  palazzoletto  some  dozen  miles  from  the 
tastes  in  which  he  stood,  was  a  gallant,  generous,  reckless  man  of  plea- 
tore,  who,  he  knew  well,  would  have  done  far  greater  things  than  this  at 
^  entreaty,  and  would  have  the  sagacity  to  do  as  he  asked,  and  no  more. 
I^nst  von  Anselm  and  he  had  once  passed  through  a  mad  night  together 
on  the  burning  decks  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  Pacific,  when 
Mutiny  and  drunkenness  in  a  Lascar  crew  had  added  their  horrors  to  the 
P&ndemonium ;  and  together,  back  to  back,  against  a  legion  of  devils, 
^d  in  the  red-hot  glare  of  leaping  flames,  had  sent  their  bullets  through 
the  ringleaders'  brains,  and  saved  the  vessel  alike  from  fire  and  from 
^i^hy.  From  that  hour  they  had  been  friends,  true  and  close  and 
tned,  in  that  noble  friendship  of  brethren,  which  is  worth  all  the  love  of 
Women. 

The  little  pifferaro,  flinging  his  ape  over  his  shoulder,  where  it  gripped 
&  sure  hold,  loving  the  fun  of  a  race,  darted  off,  over  the  dreary  plain, 
&8  he  had  promised,  as  fast  as  a  pigeon  could  fly  :  that  broad  gold  coin 
locked  in  his  hand,  and  the  promise  of  ten  more  like  it,  lent  him  the 
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speed  of  a  desert  pony.  "  I  shall  go  b&ck  a  millionnaire  to  my  people !" 
thought  the  child  in  hts  glee.  There  was  hardly  so  much  money  in  the 
whole  of  the  little  hamlet  that  had  given  him  birth,  where  it  nestled  in  a 
sleepy  hollow  under  the  brown  hills  of  Savoy. 

Erceldoune  looked  after  him  a  second, — the  eareless  child  was  a  frail 
little  basket-boat  to  launch  on  such  stormy  waters  weighted  with  the  fate 
of  two  lives !  Then  he  went  back  to  the  work  of  the  monastery,  labour- 
ing all  through  the  noon-heat  among  the-  sedges  and  the  still  shallow 
yellow  lagunes,  working  as  men  only  work  when  in  that  ardour  of  phy- 
sical toil,  that  restless  bodily  exertion,  they  give  vent  to  the  passions  and 
the  thoughts  which,  if  they  paused  to  muse  a  moment,  would  unman 
and  madden  them.  He  felt  as  if  the  hours  would  never  move ;  the 
sun  seemed  to  stand  still ;  the  blazing  radiance  of  the  day  had  a  sicken- 
ing oppression; — what  might  she  not  be  bidden  to  suffer  in  it! 

He  knew  the  temper  of  Giulio  Villaflor,  that  leopard  of  the  velvet 
skin  and  of  the  unsparii^  fangs.  He  shuddered  as  he  looked  on  the 
black,  rugged,  silent  pile,  that  held  her  beauty  chained  for  such  a  tyrant. 
He  had  never  fancied  that  the  world  ooold  hold  such  ag^ny  as  those  burn- 
ing, endless,  intolerable  hours  brought  him,  as  he  plunged  down  eagerly 
into  the  coolness  of  the  waters  to  chill  the  torture  ^in  him^  and  laboured 
like  a  Titan  to  kill  thought  under  the  burden  of  CQHpoieal  fatigue,  under 
the  fever  of  ceaseless  activity. 

The  day  grew  on  ;  noon  came  and  passed ;  the  glow  of  the  Italiaoi 
Hght  lay  clear  and  golden  over  the  plain  and  the  breadth  of  the  sheeted 
^^iiter;  the  hours  were  tolled  monotonously  from  the  campanila,  ever  and 
again  the  drone  df  the  nK>nks'  voices  rising  in  regular  diapason,  in 
chant  or  office,  swelled  through  the  narrow  apertures  of  their  chapel  case- 
ments^ and  echoed  with  melancholy  rise  and  £aI1  over  the  silence.  When 
he  heard  it,  deadlier  oaths  than  his  lips  had  ever  breathed  were  hurled 
over  the  slumbering  pools  at  the  priestly  formulas  that  sheltered  a  Nero's 
cruelties,  a  Borgia's  lusts.  Once  or  twice  a  peasant  or  a  muleteer  passed 
across  the  horizon  line;  otherwise  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  eternal 
sameness  of  -the  glittering  sunlight,  the  sear  country,  the  cypress  points 
cutting  so  sharply  against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky.  He  knew 
what  men  had  feh  who  had  lost  their  reason  through  a  captivity  that 
made  them  dw^l  in  one  unending  solitude — look  on  one  unchanging 
scene.  He  thought  of  Giulio  Villaflor,  and  hb  hand  closed  on  the 
pistols  that  rested  in  his  sash  with  a  nearer  longing  for  murder  even 
than  that  with  which  he  had  hunted  his  Greek  assassin  in  that  wild 
sight-ohase  down  by  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  deep  radiance  of  colour  that  precedes  die  sunset  was  just  flushing 
earth  and  sky,  as  the  shrill  hoot  of  an  owl's  note  pierced  his  ear— « 
night-bird^  ery  in  the  sunshine  1  He  guessed  at  once  that  it  was  a 
signal  of  the  little  pifferaro,  and  folk)wed  it.  Under  the  reeds,  some  half 
sule  or  less  from  the  monastery,  the  boy  was  crouched,  panting  like  a 
tired  dog,  but  growing  with  life  and  zest  and  eagerness  as  he  lifted  his 
hot  brown  face. 

<<  I  have  done  it !"  he  cried,  with  all  a  child's  exultation.  "  Here  is 
your  answer — written.  Stay  here,  lest  the  crows  yonder  should  spy  on 
as.     Let  priests  smell  gold,  and  it's  all  up  with  him  who  owns  it" 

£rceldoune  took  the  paper  and  read  it,  lying  there  under  the  shelter  of 
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tk  sedges.  It  was  in  German  ;  the  Baron  was  from  home,  but  an  old 
lacquey,  who  had  chanced  to  be  the  first  to  greet  the  Savoyard,  seeing 
an  open  scroll,  -and,  pressed  by  the  boy's  urgenoy,  had  read  it,  had  hesi- 
tated at  first  what  to  do  m  his  master's  absence,  but,  knowing  how  well 
Anselm  loved  the  writer,  had  known  he  should  run  no  risk  by  compliaooe, 
and  might  by  refusal  risk  much  displeasure.  He  wrote  now  in  reply, 
with  sagacity  and  foresight,  promising  that  the  horses  should  be  in  wait^ 
iflg  at  nightfall  with  a  German  lad  to  hold  them,  and  that  as  they 
woald  be  something  worn  by  the  transit,  another  pair  should  be  in  readi- 
ness at  the  gates  of  Ferratino  in  case  Erceldoune's  errand  should  bear 
Urn  Dear,  which  in  all  likelihood  it  might,  since  all  things  must  pass  by 
there  to  reach  the  road  to  the  shore. 

fiis  hand  shook  with  joy  as  he  read,  and  scattered  the  old  man's 
tzenmlous-wiitten  characters  in  fragments  lest  they  should  tell  tales.  So 
&r  the  means  for  flight  were  secured,  could  her  freedom  be  compassed. 
He  had  not  much  gold  about  him,  but  he  gave  double  the  fee  to  the 
little  pifferaro,  while  the  child  stared  in  amaie  at  the  twenty  shining 
yellow  pieces.  He  caught  them  greedily,  yet  when  he  had  them  he  was 
Ittlf  stupified  with  the  enormity  of  his  possessions. 

"  The  pastor,  and  the  bailiff,  and  the  innkeeper  never  had  more  than 
tbtt  all  put  together  1"  he  murmured,  his  thoughts  drifting  to  the  Tillage 
of  his  birth,  with  its  little  steeple  hidden  under  chesnut  leaves,  and  its 
mild-eyed  herds  browsing  on  the  green  breadths  between  the  rocks. 
'^  That  is  no  hcwcarolo ;  and,  whatever  the  mischief  is,  I  will  be  bound 
ibre  is  a  woman  in  it,"  considered  the  shrewd  little  lad  as  he  went  on  his 
tay,  the  gold  safe  in  the  bosom  of  his  sheepskin  shirt. 

With  the  dead  mallards  and  teal  flung  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  a 
great  osier-basket  of  fish  filled  to  overflowing,  Erceldoune  passed,  un- 
Mniaoned,  from  the  lake  side  up  the  rock,  and  to  the  monastery  gates. 
He  thought  they  might  make  question  of  letting  him  enter  for  a  second 
night's  lod^ng,  and  without  entrance  all  hope  of  her  rescue  was  ended. 
Toe  Umbnaa,  however,  who  through  the  grating  saw  the  abundance 
Wght  in  for  the  larder,  admitted  him  instantly,  with  many  praises  of 
b  industry  and  adorations  of  his  skill. 

"  Yo«  have  a  heavy  door  there  ?"  said  Erceldoune,  turning  to  glance 
It  the  ponderous  mass  of  iron-clamped  oak  that  swung  slowly  behind 
him. 

"Ah — heavy!"  sighed  the  Benedictine,  as  he  stooped  to  draw  tha 
huge  bolts,  which  were  only  drawn  stiffly  and  with  effort  into  their 
Mkets.     "  It  is  heavy  enough,  but  it  is  these  are  the  misery." 

''  These  P  J  will  soon  muke  them  run  smoother.  I  have  something 
of  aannih's  skill     Fetch  me  a  file  and  a  little  oil." 

The  Umbrian  fetched  them  gladly,  marvelling  what  manner  of  man 
Aug  was  who  knew  every  craft  under  the  sun.  A  little  while,  and  the 
niited  iron  ran  noiselessly  and  smoothly  in  their  massive  channels ;  the 
^Mak's  Jament  had  given  him  an  opportunity  more  precious  than  any 
^<r  could  have  been  in  that  moment,  and  in  easing  the  run  of  the  bolts 
^  the  gatekeeper's  indolence,  he  paved  the  way  to  a  facile  exit  by  night 
^om  the  monastery,  if  by  any  means  he  could  also  obtain  the  great  key 
Alt  swung  from  the  Umbrian's  girdla. 

"  You  have  a  wonderful  science,  my  son,"  said  the  Benedictine,  with 
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musiDg  amaze.      '*  You  can  do  all  things  that  you  turn  jour  hand 

"  I  have  lived  in  many  countries  and  with  many  men,'*  said  Ercel- 
doune,  carelessly.  '*  I  may  claim  to  be  UoKvrponosy  perhaps,  if  travel 
make  one  so.*' 

The  Umbrian  was  awed  into  still  greater  marvel  by  the  Greek  word, 
which  he  found  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  mere  marinaro  ;  moreover,  he 
was  sorely  confused  on  the  score  of  being  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  It  was 
scarcely  seemly  for  a  son  of  the  Church  to  be  ignorant  of  an  Hellenie 
epithet  that  a  wandering  sailor  quoted. 

'*  You  must  have  been  more  than  a  mere  barcarolo^  my  son?"  be 
asked,  devoured  with  vain  curiosity. 

*'  I  told  you  I  have  been  a  '  wanderer'  from  my  birth,"  said  Erceldoane, 
with  a  smile  at  the  play  on  the  Celtic  meaning  of  his  nationality.  -  **  The 
career  is  a  bad  one  for  gold,  but  it  is  the  best  in  the  world,  I  fancy,  for 
learning  self-help  and  other  men's  virtues." 

"  But  you  must  learn  much  vice  too,  my  son  ?" 

Erceldoune  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  What  of  that?  Vice  is  a  good  teacher  too,  in  its  way,  ^nd  one  must 
take  the  warp  with  the  woof." 

''But,  you  know,  one  cannot  touch  pitch,  my  spn,  and  keep  unde- 
filed.** 

Erceldoune  laughed  a  little. 

"  Good  father,  where  is  the  man  that  ever  did  keep  so  ?  And  as  for 
that,  the  pitch  will  not  stay  long  unless  the  surface  be  ready  for  it.  But, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  chatter  no  more ;  I  love  speech  little  at  any. time,  and 
now — I  am  famished." 

*'  Truly  you  have  earned  your  supper;  and — as  for  that  little  matter  of 
brandy  ?  I  have  not  tasted  a  drop  since  I  was  in  Naples,  seven  season! 
ago!'* 

^'  AH  right !  I  have  the  best  cognac  in  a  flask  here ;  if  you  come  to 
my  cell  after  supper,  you  shall  be  heartily  welcome  to  a  draught  of  it." 

The  monk's  eyes  sparkled  with  glee  ;  he  nodded  a  hasty  assent,  and, 
relieving  his  guest  of  the  fish  and  the  birds,  took  him  for  the  second  time 
to  the  refectory.  The  same  silence,  the  same  rigour,  the  same  &re  pre- 
vailed ;  the  same  double  line  of  le^n,  immutable,  saturnine,  emaciated 
&ces  were  in  the  dim  light  of  the  stone  hall ;  the  same  swift  upward 
glance  was  cast  on  him  as  he  entered  ;  the  same  Abstracted  severity  of 
repose  was  observed  throughout  the  meal.  He  had  no  wish  to  break  it ; 
only  for  her  sake  could  he  so  far  restrain  the  agony  of  hatred  in  him 
towards  the  men  who  were  her  torturers  and  her  captor's  tools,  as  to  share 
their  bread,  justly  as  he  had  earned  it,  and.  to  sit  in  such  semblance  of 
amity  with  them  as  lay  in  this  compulsory  companionship.  Some  among 
them  noted  that  there  was  a  dark  shadow  on  the  strange  barcaroio*s 
face  that  had  not  been  there*  so  deeply  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  monk 
nearest  him  heard  a  heavy  oath  muttered  unaer  the  waves  of  his  beard 
when  the  blessing  before  the  refection  was  chanted; — it  was  a  curse  OQ 
those  who  covered  the  lusts  of  a  velvet-skinned  leopard  with  the  savour  of 
sanctity,  with  the  odour  of  rituals.  Often,  moreover,  his  passionate  eyes 
flashed  over  the  countenances  around  him,  seeking  to  read  by  instinct 
which  amongst  them  was  the  brute  who  had  dared  bid  the  lash  be  raised 
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against  her :  had  he  known,  scarce  every  memory  of  the  prudence  and  the 
abstioence  needful  for  her  sake  would  have  availed  to  chain  back  his  arm 
from  a  blow  that  would  have  felled  the  offender  level  with  the  broad  grey 
£agsof  the  stone  floor. 

The  meal  ended,  a  fresh  torture  waited  him  ;  the  Superior  summoned 
him  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  held  a  long  converse  with  him,  the 
rambling  length  of  old  age  combined,  in  the  incessant  vagaries  of  his 
interrogation,  with  the  subtle  veiled  prompting^  of  curiosity  and  cunning. 
There  was  that  in  the  bearing  and  the  glance  of  the  stranger  they 
harboured  which  made  the  priests  uneasily  suspect  that  this  was  too  bold 
a  lion  for  their  episcopal  lord  to  welcome  were  he  aware  of  the  shelter 
they  gave.  Erceldoune  saw  the  suspicion,  and  saw  that  he  must  allay  it, 
or  all  hope  of  sufficient  freedom  for  the  purpose  he  held  would  be  for  ever 
denied  falm.  With  an  effort  which  cost  him  far  more  than  any  physical 
toil  or  bodily  strain  could  have  ever  done,  he  forced  himself  into  the  part 
it  was  imperative  to  play.  Lie  he  would  not — ^not  even  for  her ;  and 
reserve,  he  saw,  would  confirm  all  the  doubts  rising  in  the  breasts  of  his 
gaolers  and  auditors ;  he  cast  himself  into  li  bolder  venture.  *'  These  men," 
he  reckoned,  with  a  swift  glance  over  them,  '<  must  be  of  two  classes  only*- 
those  who  have  forsaken  the  world,  and  those  who  have  never  known  it ; 
to  hear  of  it  will  enchath  equally  those  for  whom  it  is  a  lost  land  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  an  unknown  one.'*  On  that  rapid  inference  he  acted. 
In  answer  to  the  Superior's  questions  he  told  his  life  frankly  ;  changing 
it  in  little,  save  that  they  deemed  his  travel  had  been  the  travel  of  a 
restless  Bohemian — «  man  poor  enough  to  have  been  glad  at  times  to 
serre  before  the  mast. 

Though  he  was  averse  to  many  words  usually,  he  could  speak  with  a 
viyid  and  impressive  eloquence  when  the  fire  of  it  was  struck  alight  in 
him.  He  forced  himself  to  speak  so  here.  He  answered,  as  one  who 
will  tell  his  adventures,  without  pressure  or  concealment ;  and  after  the 
hrevity  of  h&  previous  curt  replies,  the  monks  heard  the  picturesque  flow 
of  his  swifk  Italian  with  the  same  amaze  with  which  they  regarded  the 
statnre,  the 'strength,  the  sinewy  limbs,  the  sweeping  beard,  and  the  free, 
careless  royalty  of  bearing  of  this  athlete,  who  came  amongst  them  as 
though  to  ^how  them  all  that  this  manhood,  which  they  had  crucified  and 
hmied  in  their  own  lives  as  an  unholy  and  accursed  thing,  might  be  and 
might  enjoy.     His  past  had  been  full  of  ever-changing  i^cenes  and  ex- 

C races ;  hair-breadth  escapes,  desperate  dangers,  wild  adventure,  and 
1  perils,  had  been  continually  his  portion  in  the  distant  and  intricate 
nnssions  on  which  he  was  sent.  A  struggle  of  life  and  death  in  the  heart 
of  Persia  had  been  followed  by  dreamy  barbaric  luxury  and  magnificence 
w  the  midst  of  Mexican  palaces ;  a  death-ride  through  Russian  snow- 
storms, with  the  baying  pack  of  starving  wolves  on  his  track  through  the 
whole  of  a  bitter  icy  night,  had  been  succeeded  by  months  of  gaiety,  of 
kjllianee,  of  amusement  in  the  capitals  of  Europe ;  a  shipwreck  in  the 
nndst  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  a  Malay  crew  ripe  for  murder,  and  an 
<f«n  boat  living  for  days  on  tempestuous  seas  m  the  glare  of  a  tropic 
^  with  men  around  him  dying  like  dogs  for  water,  had  been  effaced 
slmoet  as  soon  as  endured  by  the  brilliant  fiery  pleasures  of  a  volunteer 
*mce  with  the  French  cavalry  in  a  campaign  against  the  Arabs,  or  a 
Resort  quest  for  desert  game  over  the  wild  Libyan  tracks  in  the  sultry 
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glories  of  autumn  days  and  nights,  or  a  season^s  sojourn  in  some  friend'« 
summer-palace  among  the  roses  of  Damascus,  or  in  the  ruby  glow  of  the 
Nile  suns,  painting,  shooting,  swimming,  boating,  finding  ever  and 
everywhere  the  happiness  of  fearless,  fetterless,  vivid,  vigorous  life,  often- 
times nomadic  and  glad  in  the  mere  gladness  of  strength  in  tlie  desert- 
chiefs  liberty,  with 

the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  "with  ffold-dust  drcine. 
And  the  locust* s  flesh  steep'd  in  the  pitcher,  the  full  draught  of  wine. 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river  chamiel,  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well. 

The  memories  even  of  a  single  year  supplied  him  with  a  thousand 
sources  from  which  to  draw  pictures  of  varied  scenes,  whose  recital 
entranced  imperceptibly  and  unconsciously  first  one  and  then  another  oiF 
his  auditors,  till  the  whole  circle  of  the  monks  stood  around  as  men  in  the 
East  will  stand  around  the  narrator  who  tells  of  far  countries  and  of 
strange  fortunes,  while  the  narghile  vapours  out,  and  the  coffee  steams 
fragrantly ,in  the  open  divan,  and  the  grave  Mussulmans  stroke  their  beards 
in  silent  wonder. 

It  entranced  them,  these  recitals  of  worlds  unknown  and  joys  as 
of  dangers  undreamed  of.  When  he  paused,  the  Father  Superior 
pressed  him  eagerly  for  more;  those  bold,  terse,  picturesque  words 
that  drew  them  sketches  of  distant  lands  and  unimagined  pleasures 
with  the  same  rich,  vigorous  sweep  as  that  with  which  his  hand  wouU 
paint  tropic  foliage  and  mountain  outline,  the  stretch  of  seas  and  the 
burning  warmth  of  sun-tanned  prairie,  held  the  priestly  circle  spell- 
bound. Those  who  had  known  no  existence  save  that  of  the  cloister  nom 
their  youth  up,  heard  with  an  entranced,  stupified  amaze,  as  children  hear 
tales  of  genii ;  those  who  had  come  to  the  cloister  only  when  every  hope 
of  life  had  been  bruised,  and  wrung,  and  killed,  heard  with  a  terribte 
pained  look  of  hunger  on  their  faces,  as  exiles  hear  a  strain  of  melody 
which  brings  them  back  the  songs  of  the  land  they  have  lost  for  ever. 
Both  alike  hung  on  the  swift  flow  of  the  descriptive  words,  only  made  the 
more  vigorous  and  more  warmly  coloured  by  the  Neapolitan  idiom  he 
still  employed,  as  on  some  tale  of  paradise;  the  worn,  sallow  cheeks 
flushed,  the  deadened,  lustreless  eyes  flashed,  the  dropped  veiled  glance 
was  lifted  eagerly,  the  thin  and  silent  lips  were  parted  with  rapid  breathi^ 
and  once  a  sigh  broke  £rom  a  monk  still  in  the  years  of  youth — a  sigh  so 
bitter,  so  intense  in  its  anguish  of  vain  lament,  that  a  virhole  brokeiiy 
wasted  life  seemed  spent  in  it. 

Never  again  would  they  be  ae  they  had  been  ere  thb  wanderer  had 
come  amidst  them^  through  him  they  saw  all  that  they  had  lost  for 
evser. 

He  had  conquered  them.  When  they  parted,  and  he  went  on  his  way 
to  his  cell,  there  was  not  a  doubt  of  him  lingering  in  any  heart,  there  was 
not  a  man  who  had  one  thought  left  with  him  save  of  that  glory  of  man- 
hood, that  splendour  of  liberty,  that  beauty  of  unknown  worlds  which 
they  had  voluntarily  surrendered  and  buried  from  themselves  till  the  de^atb 
of  the  grave  should  release  them  from  the  death  of  the  monastery. 

"  Come,"  he  whispered,  as  he  passed  the  Umbrian,  "  and  if  you  can 
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bong  lemons,  sugar,  and  spioes  wiljh  you,  you  shall  dream  yourself  in 
psnidise  to-night !" 

'*  Hush,  my  dear  son  ;  do  not  be  so  profune !"  marmared  the  other, 
viiile  his  eyes  danoed  in  expectant  ecstasy.  "  I  will  eone,  and  bring  the 
things,  if  I  can,  from  the  buttery.  Your  tales  wexe  beautiful,  but  I 
tboi^t  the  Superior  would  never  have  let  you  go !" 

"Great  Heaven  !  to  save  my  own  life  I  would  not  stoop  to  dupe  and 
bribe  these  brutes  as  I  do  for  hers  I"  thought  Erceldoune,  where  he 
leaned  on  the  stone  ledge  of  his  oeH-window  awaiting  the  monk.  It 
was  very  bitter  to  him,  this  truce  with  her  enemies,  tfis  false  play  with 
iiieae  ecclesiastics.  The  soldier^like  frankness  and  the  proud  liberty  of 
bisBiture  rebdled  passionately  at  the  dissimulation  he  was  driven  to  match 
them  with.  To  lead  a  charge  through  the  heat  of  battle,  as  he  had  done 
in  Mexico  and  Algeria  move  than  once,  when  the  diiefs  were  shot  down, 
or  to  imperil  his  life  against  all  odds  in  a  deadly  contest  with  overpower* 
ing  numbers,  as  had  chanced  to  him  in  Peraian  defiles  and  Arg^tine  re- 
Tohtions,  was  far  more  suited  to  his  temper  and  his  instincts  than  the 
part  that,  for  her  sake,  fell  to  him  in  these  Benedictine  eloisters.  Yet 
played  oi;^  the  part  must  be,  or  she  would  be  beyond  rescue,  beyond  hope. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Umbrian  made  his  stealthy  entrance,  with 
ibe  treasures  of  the  buttery  hidden  under  his  frock. 

'-'Every  one  is  in  his  dormitory,"  he  whispered,  as  he  closed  the  doer 
with  a  furtive  last  glance  down  the  corridor.  ''  I  hope  there  will  be 
Dothoig  to  disturb  us.  I  thought  I  should  never  find  the  sugar;  there 
iionly  a  little,  kept  for  the  Superior  himselE" 

Eroeldoune  nodded  in  silence,  and  took  the  things  from  him.  His  own 
flask  was  large  and  full  of  above-proof  French  brandy,  strong  as  fire  and 
meibw  as  oil ;  he  emptied  out  half  the  water  of  his  pitcher,  tossed  the 
whole  of  the  cognac  in  instead,  and  with  the  spices,  lemons,  and  sugar,  he 
made  a  £ragrant  and  intoxicating  drink,  delicious  enough— -one  that  had 
been  brewed  by  an  American,  of  Illinois,  when  they  were  blocked  up  Uh 

S»r,  with  all  their  stores,  by  a  snow-drift  in  their  hut,  as  they  wera 
ting  moose  and  the  '^  old  grizzly"  in  the  wildest  forests  of  Canada. 
The  Umbrian,  squatted  on  the  dry  grasses  of  the  bed,  watched  its  pre- 
paiataon  with  thirsty,  devouring  eyes. 

.  ''He  will  be  dead  dnmk  before  this  is  half  empty,"  thought  EreeU 
donae. 

"Ther^  tell  me  if  that  is  not  bett^  than  sour  wines  and  rancid  goat'a 
Bulk,"  he  said,  as  he  poured  some  into  the  little  drinking-horn  the  monk 
had  brought.  It  was  swallowed  in  an  ecstasy ;  the  monk  had  no  need 
to  dieam  of  paradise,  he  was  in  it  the  moment  the  strong,  odorous 
diaoght  touched  his  lips.  As  fast  as  he  stretched  the  horn  out,  so  fast 
his  host  filled  it  4  the  pitcher  held  more  than  a  quart,  and  Eroeldoune 
Maroely  drank  himself,  though  he  made  a. feint  of  so  doing ;  be  [did  not 
jwt  know  how  much  or  how  little  would  be  needed  to  steep  the  Italian 
m  iha  slumberous  intoxication  he  require  to  produce.  As  he  had  ima- 
gmed,  the  first  few  draughts  rose  straight  to  the  brain  of  the  recluse, 
^ho,  well  as  he  loved  it,  had  not  tasted  any  alcohol  for  years ;  the 
Wous,  fiery,  htghly-spiced  liquid  quickly  flushed  his  £a(Oe,  and  whirled 
^  ^ghts,  and  loosened  his  always  loquacious  tongue ;  he  sat  with  the 
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jovial  content  of  a  Sancho  Panza,  laughing,  chattering,  heeding  veiy 
little  what  replies  he  had,  ond  very  rapidly  forgetting  all  things  except 
the  tender  of  his  horn  for  its  replenishing.  Erceldoune  would  have  let 
him  have  the  pitcher  that  he  might  stupify  himself  at  once,  hut  that  he 
sought  first  to  make  him  garrulous,  so  that  he  might  glean  intelligence 
of  Idalia  from  his  drunken  verbiage.  To  that  end  he  supplied  him  by 
degrees  with  the  liquid  that  formed  the  key  to  the  monk's  heart  and 
soul.  It  took  effect  as  he  hop^  ;  the  Umbrian's  idle  tergiversation  of 
speech  soon  wandered  off  to  the  captive  of  their  clerical  bondage— wan- 
dered to  such^  ardent  maudlin  ecstasies  on  the  subject  of  her  beauty  that 
his  hearer  suffered  tortures  as  he  listened  perforce  to  the  profiaoation. 
Erceldoune  flung  himself  down  on  the  flagged  floor,  resting  on  hia^elbow, 
in  such  enforced  stillness  as  he  could  command,  wl]lile .  the  rambling 
fervour  of  the  gluttonous  Brother  desecrated  her  name  and  catalogued 
her  charms;  happily^  the  drinker  was  too  giddy' with  bis.  potations  to 
notice  the  shudder  that  every  now  and  then  at  his  hottest  epithets  of 
descriptive  admiration  shook  his  listener's  limbs,  or  the  glare  tliat  darted 
over  him  from  his  hearer's  eagle  «yes  when  he  betrayed,  \jx  his  uncon- 
scious loquacity,  the  purpose  of  her  imprisonment  Ud  the  -  iBenedictine 
sanctuary.  ^  .     !  .  ^  - 

It  needed  no  questions  to  elicit  all  he  knew ;  the  brandy  fumes  iwng 
over  his  brain  undid  all  caution  it  had  ever  been  taught,  apd  spread  .Qut 
all  its  shreds  of  knowledge  as  a  pedlar  spreads  his  wares.  Ercetdosguie 
heard  enough  to  convulse  him  with  horror  as  he  was  stretched  the|:^(m 
the  naked  stone,  with  the  lustre  of  the  Italian  night  finding  its  way  4^J 
through  the  aperture  above  ; — enough  to  know  that  he  must  lesouet'her 
to-night,  or  never. 

"  And,  perfede  !  I  will  tell  you  more,"  hiccuped  the  monk,  laughing 
low  and  cunningly,  too  blind  with  drink  to  have  much  knowledge  left 
of  whom  he  spoke  to,  or  of  where  he  was.  '*  Monsignore  comes  to- 
night— he  often  visits  us,  you  know;  we  are  his  special  children,  and  it 
has  a  fair  odour  for  so  great  a  man  to  leave  the  world  for  such  holy, 
rigorous  retirement !" 

«  To-night  r 

Erceldoune  sprang  to  his  feet  as  a  lion  springs  from  its  lair ;  the 
priest's  villanous  chuckle  rang  like  a  rattlesnake  in  his  ear ;  in  his  cups 
the  Umbrian  was  but  an  animal — a  very  low  one  to  boot — and  the  better 
instincts  which  had  moved  him  when  the  lash  had  dropped  from  his  hand 
were  drowned  atid  dead. 

"  Ay,  to-night !"  laughed  the  monk,  while  his  head  hung  on  one  side, 
and  his  eyes  closed  with  the  fatuous  cunning  of  intoxication ;  "  he  comes 
for  the  last  time— do  you  mark  me  i—for  the  last  tuneT 

The  oath  that  shook  the  stone  walls  thrilled  even  through  the  mists  of 
drink  and  the  imbecility  of  his  dulled  brain,  as  it  was  hurled  from  lus 
hearer's  lips ;  an  agony  was  in  it  such  as  mere  grief  never  spoke  jet. 
The  Umbrian,  sobered  by  it  for  the  moment,  shuddered  and  strove  to 
rise,  looking  about  him  with  blind,  terrified  eyes. 

"  What  have  I  said  ?  What  have  I  done?"  he  muttered,  piteouslj. 
^'  Ah,  Jesu !  Monsignore — Monsignore  !"  And  with  that  last  dread  name 
on  his  lips  he  fell  back  stupified,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro,  and  sobbing 
like  a  child. 
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ErceMoune  neither  saw  nor  heard  him ;  he  stood  like  a  statue,  his 
hands  clenched,  his  face  dyed  crimson,  the  hlack  veins  swollen  on  his 
Miead  and  his  throat,  his  hreath  caught  in  savage,  stifled  gasps,  his 
bired  chest  heaving  like  the  flanks  of  a  snared  toimal. 

**  To-night !— to-night !" 

The  words  rattled  in  his  chest  with  a  curse  that  would  have  chilled 
even  the  hold,  fierce  blood  of  his  mighty  rival. 

The  Umbrian  sat  motionless,  staring  at  him  with  distended,  senseless 
eyes ;  he  was  filled  with  a  great  terror,  but  the  terror  was  vague,  and 
biB  mind  seemed  to  swim  in  vapour.  Eroeldoune  cast  one  glance  at  him, 
and  bj  sheer  instinct  forced  the  vessel,  still  half  filled  with  the  liquid, 
ioto  his  hands. 

*<  Drink  T  he  said,  fiercely  ;  '^  drink,  and  be  a  beast  at  once." 

The  monk,  with  whom  there  was  but  one  sense  left,  that  of  desire  for 
the  alcohol  that  destroyed  him,  seized  it  thirstily,  and  drank— drank — 
drank — ^till  the  fiery  stream  flowed  down  his  throat  like  water.  Eroel- 
doQoe  watched  him  with  eager,  aching  eyes  ;  every  moment  seemed 
an  eternity,  ew^  thought  maddened  him  Ull  he  felt  like  a  desert 
brnte ;  he  conld  not  stir  till  thid  priest  lay  senseless  before  him,  yet 
eren  now,  while  he  waited — -^  He  shivered  where  he  stood.  Under 
the  same  roof  with  her,  and  he  could  not  tear  this  Roman  tiger  off  her 
beauty  f 

He  paced  the  narrow  lipiits  of  his  cell  like  a  caged  lion,  his  face  dark 
as  tttpit^  his  heart  panting  till  its  throbs  sounded  through  the  stillness, 
his  b^Bflst  heaving  till  the  loose  light  folds  of  the  fishing-shirt  felt  like  a 
ease  of  iron,  his  gaze  never  leaving  the  obese  wavering  figure  of  the 
stopified  Italian,  i^o  foHowed  his  movement  with  a  dizzy,  blinded  sight 
that  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  with  every  moment  that  the  brandy  rose 
ofer  ius  brain  like  waves  that  washed  all  lingering  sense  away. 

At  last  the  pitcher  dropped  with  a  crash  from  hands  that  lost  all 
power;  a  vacuous- laugh  sounded  a  moment  in  the  Umbrian's  throat;  his 
eyes  stared  senselessly  at  the  slender  silver  cimeter  of  the  young  moon 
tnat  shone  through  the  slit  of  the  casement,  then  their  lids  closed,  his 
head  fell  back,  he  lay  like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  pallet — unconscious, 
sightless,  dead  drunk. 

Eroeldoune  stooped  over  him,  and  forced  his  eyelids  up ;  by  the  look 
of  the  eyeballs  beneath  he  saw  that  this  was  no  feint,  but  the  deep- 
drogged  sleep  of  intoxication  that  would  be  unbroken  for  a  score  of  hours, 
whose  stupor  made,  the  man  it  had  enchained  powerless  as  a  stone,  brain- 
less as  a  hog,  deaf  to  all  sound,  insensible  of  all  existence; — he  wanted  no 
more. 

With  his  knife  he  slashed  noiselessly  the  band  of  the  great  keys  that 
swung  at  the  monk's  girdle,  and  fastened  them  on  his  own,  so  muffled 
that  they  would  make  no  sound  as  he  moved.  He  looked  at  his  pistols, 
ud  put  them  back  in  his  sash  ready  sprung ;  they  were  double-barrelled 
^▼oiyers,  that  carried  sure  death  in  their  tubes.  Then  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  hound?s  collar,  led  him  without,  closed  the  door,  drew  its  bolts, 
firing  the  Umbrian  in,  and,  stooping  to  the  dog,  whispered  Tiim  in  a  few 
Servian  words  to  follow  mutely. 

The  dormitory  was  quite  dark ;  not  even  the  moon's  rays  strayed 
™to  its  narrow  black  isle  of  stone,  with  the  double  line  of  cells  flank- 
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ing  its  liengtb;  a-  single  footftill  ov^rheurd,  a  single  echo  sonn£ng 
down  the  silence,  and  the  sleeping  monks  would  pour  ont  of  their 
lairs  upon  him.  While  waiting,  he  had  bound  his  feet  with  withes  of 
hay,  so  that  they  £eU  noiselessly  on  the  pavement ;  and  the  honnd  stole 
softly  on,  as  he  had  been  bred  to  steal  on  a  roebuck's  slot  or  a  brigand's 
track.  The  first  thing  Eroddoiine  sought  was  to  make  the  rood  free  to 
leave  the  building ;  he  found  his  way,  that  he  had  carefully  noted  as  he 
came,  hack  to  the  great  entrance.  The  whole  place  was  still;  there 
was  net  a  sound;  he  passed  uninterruptedly  to  the  vaidted  gate- 
passage.  Here  a  single  oil4amp  burned,  its  light  dully  shed  on  die 
broad  low  oak  door,  with  it&  iron  cramps  and  fastenings.  He  drew 
back  the  bolts  gently,  and  turned  the  keys  in  the  two  pondeitNie 
locks  ;  the  door  would  open  now  at  a  touch.  He  motioned  to  the  hound 
to  wait  and  guard  it ;  the  dog  understood  the  trust,  and  couched  motion- 
lees  as  though  cast  in  bronae ;  a  truer  or  a  bolder  switinel  could  not  be 
l^aced  there,  and  it  was  not  for  the  first  time  that  the  brave  sag^aciou 
Servian  monarch  had  been  trueted  in  a  crisis  of  life  or  death.  Then 
lapidly,  and  with  the  light  swift  tread  of  a  deer,  Erceldoune  retraced  his 
steps;  he  had  but  the  shadowy,  rambling  information  of  the  monk  to 
gmde  him  to  where  Idalia  was,  but  he  knew^,  by  that,  that  she  was  in  the 
westward  wing  of  the  monastery,  and  he  made  his  way  there  dirough  tfae 
thick  darkness  about  him,  and  down  the  stone  passages  winding  oae^  m 
another.  It  was  all  so  still ;  he  thought  the  story  of  the  drunken  It^Kan 
must  have  been  a  drink-inspired  dream. 

And  yet^ — men  who  came  for  shame  would  come  in  silence  and  m 
secret ;  his  hand  was  on  his  pistols  as  he  went,  his  limbs  shook  as  he 
traversed  the  interminable  gloom,  a  hot  joy,  a  terrible  torture,  were  on 
him  ;  he  went  to  save  her — and  he  might  be  too  late. 

He  had  found  his  way  into  what,  as  £ar  as-  he  could  judge,  was  Ae 
western  part  close  on  the  chapel  which  the  Umbrian  had  spoken  of  as  the 
place  of  her  fresh  lodgment.  Here,  also,  the  darkness  was  unbroken ;  he 
could  not  pierce  it  to  see  a  yard  in  advance ;  he  felt  the  rough  cold  stone 
of  the  wall  against  his  hand  ;  he  felt  by  the  greater  chillness  of  the  air 
that  no  ray  of  daylight  ever  penetrated  ;  he  {laused  a  moment,  temptoi 
at  all  risk  of  discovery  to  return  and  fetch  the  dog  to  track  her.  At  that 
instant  his  eyes,  straining  through  the  gloom,  caught  a  foint  narrow 
thread  of  light,  pale  and  close  to  the  floor — the  light,  doubtlesS)  of  a 
chamber  within  glimmering  above  the  door-sill ;  he  made  his  way  to-* 
wards  it,  carelese  what  the  deep  gloom  might  harbour  or  what  Band 
might  be  stretched  out  to  arrest  his  course ;  before  he  reached  it,  the 
sweet  imperial  tones  of  a  voice  that  thrilled  him  like  an  electric  toaoh 
rang  through  the  darkness: 

**  Back !— or  your  life  or  mine  ends.     It  matters  little  which  !'' 

The  voice  was  clear  as  a  bell  and  rich  as  music,  but  it  vibrated  witb  a 
meaning  that  struok  like  steel  to  the  heart  of  the  man  who  loved  her;— - 
it  tokl  him  all. 

With  the  force  of  a  g^ant  he  threw  himself  against  the  door,  guided  to 
it  by  the  light  that  gleamed  beneath  against  the  stones^  Passion  lent  him 
herculean  strength ;  the  bar  within  was  drawn,  but  the  weight  of  laa 
pressure  suddenly  flung  on  the  panels  bore  both  bolts  and  sockets  back, 
wrenched  from  their  ^stenings,  while  the  wood  was  shivered  benealh 
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tile  crash,  and  a  dusker  yellow  light  flared  in  his  eyes  from  the  ceU 
within. 

Across  tlie  broken  half  of  the  door  still  jammed  by  its  staples  to  the 
ioor  he  saw  Idalia ;  snch  light  as-  there  was,  was  on  her  where  she  stood 
dose  pressed  to  the  bare  stone  wall,  an  agony  upon  her  fiace,  but  an 
agony  that  had  ra  it  loathing  and  scorn  umxtterable,  and  had  even  now 
BO  touch  of  fear ;  the  rieh-hued  draperies  of  her  masqoe^dress  were  torn, 
ai^ihongh  she  had  just  wrenched  herself  free  from  some  polluting  grasp  ; 
kst  hair  was  loosened,  and  against  the  fiaimess  of  her  bosom  she  held 
denched  the  slender  blade  of  the  Venetian  stiletto,  its  point  turned 
iknrard  against  her  heart.  Above  her  stood  the  magnificence  of  her  great 
fjpnmt's  lofty  form. 

As  the  bolts  broke,  and  the  splintered  beechwood  flew  in  fragments, 
€lk^  ViHafior  swept  round,  his  forehead  red,  his  eyes  alight  with  a 
Borgiali  fury  of  baffled  passion  and  licentious  love — an  amased  rage  on 
Km  at  die  stranger  who  dared  stand  between  him  and  his  captive,  between 
Km  and  hi»  will.  With  one  glance,  in  which  his  gaze  met  hers — ^with 
a  lion's  spring,  Erceldoune  was  on  the  mighty  Roman,  his  hand  at  the 
prelate's  throat,  as  a  forest  hound's  fangs  fasten  in  a  wolPs ;  the  shock  of 
tke  sadden  collision  dra^;ed  the  Italian  back  staggering  and  breathless  ; 
are  he  heard  or  saw  his  antagonist,  the  sinewy  arms  crushed  him,  and 
tbe  nddess  violence  tore  him  o£P.  Then  the  sheer  blood-instinct  woke  ia 
)fShfior  that  wakes  with  the  first  sense  of  conflict  in  all  men  not  cowards 
ftom  their  birth;  he  closed  with  his  unknown  foe,  whose  gripe  was  at  his 
Aroat,  stifling  him  voiceless,  holding  him  powerless. 

Kot  a  word  was  breathed,  yet  both  knew — strangers  though  they 
were— that  they  met  thus  but  for  her  sake.  It  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  yet  to  the  Bishop  it  seemed  long  as  half  a  life,  that  struggle 
i&  which  the  lightning  swoop  of  his  unseen  enemy  swept  him  from  his 
prey,  and  bore  down  on  him  with  the  might  of  vengeance  on  the  silence 
of  the  night  which  he  had  thought  had  veiled  his  tyranny  and  his  crime 
from  all  eyes.  No  living  man  had  ever  crossed  the  will  or  the  passions 
of  Ae  great  prelate  until  now  that  he  was  seized  as  lions  seize  in  the 
loBlh-grapple. 

They  were  almost  perfectly  matched  ;  equal  in  strength  as  in  statoi^ 
ttoQgh  in  one  a  Kfe  of  adventure  and  hardihood  had  braced  all  that  in 
the  other  a  life  of  effeminate  indulgence  had  enervated.  Yet  Giulio 
Villaftor  beneath  his  sacerdotal  robes  had  a  warrior's  frame  and  a 
warrior's  soul ;  many  a  time,  hearing  of  battle-fields  and  soldiers'  perils, 
he  had  longed  to  gird  a  sword  on  his  loins  and  go  down  in  the  van  to  the 
Amghter;  and  as  the  gripe  of  Erceldoune's  hand  fastened  on  his  throat, 
>&d  the  gleam  of  his  enemy's  eyes  flashed  suddenly  into  his,  the 
desert  rage,  the  desert  courage,  roused  in  the  silken  soft-footed  panther 
of  the  Church.  In  the  lamp-lit  cell,  under  the  black  yaulted  roof,  in 
the  hush  of  the  midnight-silenced  monastery,  they  wrestled  together  m 
^t  wild-beast  conflict,  which  makes  the  men  who  are  maddened  by  it 
ttyage  and  bloodthirsty  as  the  beasts  whose  ferocity  they  share. 

Such  feeble  flickering  light  as  there  was  in  the  dungeon  shone 
^  the  mi^estic  figure  of  Giulio  Villaflor,  with  the  dark  floating  robes 
^  the  Church,  and  the  athletic  form  of  his  foe,  in  the  white  loose 
^en  dress  of  the  Capriote  sailors,  as  breast  to  breast,  face  to  face, 
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vith  their  lofty  limbs  twined  like  gladiators,  and  their  hands  at  each 
other's  throats,  they  swayed,  and  reeled,  and  rocked  to  and  fro, 
in  that  deadly  embrace;  the  priest  seeking  vainly  to  shake  off  the 
murderous  gripe  that  seemed  to  stifle  out  his  very  life,  £rceldoune 
pressing  closer  and  closer,  hotter  and  hotter,  neither  caring  nor 
knowing  what  peril  he  ran,  so  that  he  once  had  this  man  in  his 
power,  so  that  once  he  wreaked  out  on  him  all  the  wrongs  of  Idalia.  It 
was  the  work  of  scarce  twenty  seconds  ;  yet  in  it  they  rent  and  tore  at 
each  other  as  Hon  and  leopard  may  do  in  the  yellow  dusk  of  a  tropic 
dawn,  when  long  famine  has  made  both  ravenous  for  blood,  and  each 
beast  knows  that  he  must  conquer  and  kill,  or  feel  the  fitngs  plough 
down  into  heart  and  flanks,  and  his  own  life  pour  out  for  ever.  The 
Roman,  who,  ere  now,  had  never  even  known  a  hand  too  roughly  brush 
his  sacred  person,  sought  onlv  to  fling  off  the  grasp  that  strangled  and 
the  arms  that  crushed  him  ;  his  foe,  rife  with  revenge  and  burning  with 
a  rival's  hate  against  the  spoiler  who  would  have  left  him  nothing  of  his 
love  save  a  vain  unending  agony,  could  have  torn  his  heart  out  where 
they  wrested  in  as  deadly  combat  as  ever  was  that  with  which  retiarios 
and  secutor  reddened  the  white  sand  of  Augustan  amphitheatres. 

A  moment,  and  the  hardier  strength,  the  leonine  force,  of  Erceldoone, 
so  often  tested  in  victory  under  the  red  foliage  of  Canadian  forests  and, 
the  scorching  suns  of  African  skies,  conquered ;  he  crushed  the  priest  in- 
his  sinewy  arms  till  the  chest-bones  bent,  and  the  breath  was  stifled,  arin 
the  gripe  of  the  Arctic  bear ;  his  blood  was  on  fire,  his  hate  was  let  loose^ 
he  could  have  stamped  the  life  out  of  this  velvet-footed  beast  as  men 
stamp  out  an  adder's ;  then,  with  one  last  convulsive  effort  he  swung 
the  Italian  off,  and  raising  him  by  the  waist,  as  wrestlers  lift  their  anta* 
gonist  for  the  coup  de  grace,  flung  him  with  all  his  might  downward  on 
to  the  stone  floor,  the  limbs  falling  with  a  dull,  crushing,  breaking  sound 
as  they  were  dashed  against  the  granite. 

Thrown  so  that  his  head  smote  the  flags  with  a  shock  like  iron  meet- 
ing iron,  Villaflor  fell  insensible,  the  force  with  which  he  was  tossed  out- 
ward stunning  his  senses,  and  throwing  him  a  bruised,  motionless,  huddled 
mass  in  the  gloom  of  the  dusky  cell.  The  proud  and  princely  ecde-, 
siastic  lay  powerless,  silenced,  broken,  helpless,  like  a  dead  cur,  in  the 
heart  of  the  monastery  where  his  word  was  law,  and  his  will  absolute  as 
any  sovereign's. 

His  foe  stood  above  him,  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  throat,  that  swelled 
and  grew  purple  with  the  suffocated  breath,  the  stifled  blood.  He  had 
lost  all  memory  save  the  instinct  to  kill,  all  knowledge  save  the  know- 
ledge of  his  hate,  all  sense  save  the  sheer  animal  impulse  to  slaughter 
and  avenge ;  and  his  heel  ground  down  on  to  Giulio  Villaflor's  neck, 
treading  out  life  till  the  rich  lips  of  the  Roman  gasped  in  unconscious 
torture,  and  the  olive  tint  of  his  bold  smooth  brow  grew  black  as  the 
full  veins  throbbed  and  started  beneath  the  skin.  * 

One  pressure  more,  and  the  last  pulse  of  existence  would  have  been 
crushed  out  where  the  Italian  lay,  with  his  teeth  clenched  and  his  sense- 
less eyes  staring  upwards : — the  touch  that  could  lead  him  where  it 
would,  as  a  child,  fell  lightly  on  her  avenger's  arm.  Idalia's  voice 
thrilled  him  with  its  sweet  brief  words  : 

'*  Wait !     You  ^re  too  brave  for  that     He  is  fallen  ;  let  him  lie." 
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Her  gaze  dwelt  on  him,  full,  humid,  eloquent,  speaking  her  gratitude 
far  more  deeply  than  by  words.  Breathless,  victorious,  with  the  war- 
last  in  his  eyes,  and  his  heart  panting  under  the  bruised  muscles  and 
the  aching  sinews  of  the  chest  to  which  his  enemy  had  been  strained  in 
go  deadly  an  embrace,  Erceldoune  turned  and  looked  at  the  woman  for 
whose  sake  he  had  fought,  as  a  hound,  called  off  from  the  throat  of  the 
thief  he  has  pulled  down,  looks  at  the  master  he  obeys,  even  whilst  he 
loDgs  to  serve  him,  and  revenge  him  with  the  death-gripe. 

He  took  his  heel  off  the  neck  of  Giulio  Villaflor. 

"As  you  will." 

His  voice  shook  over  the  simple  words ;  his  face  flushed  hotly  to  the 
?ery  temples  as,  for  the  first  time,  he  met  her  gaze,  and  thought  of  that 
from  which  he  had  rescued  her;  his  eyes  searched  hers,  thirstily  wistful, 
wildly  eager. 

*'  Come,  for  the  love  of  God  !     You  trust  me  ?** 

"  As  I  never  trusted  any." 

She  stretched  out  to  him,  as  she  spoke,  her  fettered  hands  that,  even 
duiined,  had  found  strength  in  them  to  hold  the  slender  blade  that  would 
have  sheathed  itself  in  her  heart  or  her  tyrant's.  There  was  that  in  the 
action  which,  even  in  such  a  moment,  made  him  feel  faint  and  blind  with 
hope.  It  repaid  him  all — would  have  repaid  him  his  death-stroke,  had 
he  laid  dying  at  her  feet. 

For  all  answer  he  crushed  the  steel  links  that  hung,  holding  her  wrists 
powjBrless,  in  the  grasp  which  had  stifled  Giulio  Villaflor,  and  bent  and 
wrenched  and  twisted  them  with  the  same  force  as  that  by  which  he  had 
once  torn  off  an  Indian  boar  from  its  writhing  human  prey ;  the  chain 
broke  and  fell  asunder. 

His  eyes,  as  they  looked  up  to  hers,  spoke  a  meaning  to  which  her 
own  heart  answered  as  flame  leaps  to  the  touch  of  a  torch. 

'*  We   will  have   one  freedom — the   freedom   of   death,   if  not   of 

Kfer 

She  knew  all  that  the  whisper  meant ;  knew  that  he  might  be  power- 
less to  give  her  the  liberty  of  existence,  but  that  he  would  give  her  the 
liberty  of  the  grave — and  share  it. 

As  the  links  of  her  fetters  broke,  wrung  and  crushed  by  the  might  of 
desperation  with  which  he  had  torn  them  apart,  a  rush,  an  alarm,  a 
tumult,  were  borne  down  the  silence  from  the  distant  corridors;  the 
monks  had  awakened,  and  found  either  their  stranger-guest  absent  or 
their  bolted  gates  unloosed.  Those  vast  doors  once  fresh  closed,  those 
ile^rs  once  aroused  from  their  countless  cells,  and  every  avenue  of 
escape  would  be  closed,  every  chance  of  flight  ended  for  ever. 

Without  a  pause  for  breath,  without  a  glance  at  the  fallen  form  of 
the  great  churchman,  without  sense  or  memory  of  the  aching  sinews 
>Qd  die  bruised  nerves  that  throbbed  in  hot  and  heavy  pain  across  his 
own  breast,  where  the  strength  of  his  foe  had  dealt  him  blows  that  had 
'uned  down  like  an  iron  hammer  on  an  iron  plate,  he  drew  his  pistol 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  held  her  close  agiunst  him. 

,  "  We  will  beat  them  yet !"  he  said,  in  his  teeth,  that  were  clenched 
"ke  the  strong  fangs  of  a  mastiff ;  there  was  the  glow  of  flery  passion  on 
bii  face,  and  his  heart,  as  his  arm  touched  her,  beat  as  it  had  never  beaten 
even  in  the  close-locked  struggle  with  the  man  who  had  sought  to  deal  her 
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dishonour.  He  was  a  soldier  al  tke  cere ;  all  a  soldier's  daring,  all  a  solder's 
war-lu&1)»^  rose,  in  kiniy  asi  with  him  alone  lay  her  defence,  her  liberty,  her 
life. 

With  the  swiftness  of  a  moorland  deer  he  plunged  out  into  the  gloom 
q£  the  passage  beyond,  and  dashed  down  the  windings  of  the  narrow 
Taulted  ways.  The  daricness  was  like  the  depth  of  midnight,  aiftd  the 
first  false  step  mig^t  fling  them  like  broken  birds  upon  the  stone  of  the 
wall  that  towered  on  either  side,  or  down  the  sheer  descent  of  the  granite 
stairs  that  ever  and  again  at  intervals  led  into  the  unknown  horrors  of  the 
underground  crypt  and  vaults.  Yet,  as  he  bore  her  onward  through 
the  rayless,  treacherous  blackness,  a  sweet,  fierce  joy  was  on  him ;  for 
her  pleasures,  and  her  riches,  and  her  brilliance,  half  the  world  might  be 
her  comrades  and  her  candidates,  but  he  alone  shared  her  danger.  In 
her  sovereignty  so  many  had  been  round  her;  in  her  extremity  he  had  no 
rival. 

The  rush  of  feet,  the  clamour  of  voices,  the  tremulous  utterance  of 
Tague  alarm  pierced  shrilly  and  incessantly  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
building  the  dead  silence  of  the  night.  Erom  the  broken  cries  wludi 
reached  him,  he  could  tell  that  the  priests  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
fall  of  their  great  leader^  but  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  ha^ 
off  conflict,  and  had  discovered  his  absence  and  the  Umbrian's  drunken 
sleep.  But  one  chance  remained — the  single  chance  of  reaching  the 
entrance-hall  before  they  searched  there  for  him. 

^'  Can  you  fire?"  he  whispered  her,  as  he  bore  her  onward  and  out- 
ward to  where  the  feeble  lamplight  gleamed  yellow  and  faint  in  the 
passages  he  had  traversed. 

His  voice  was  low,  and  shook  still  over  the  words ;  he  felt  giddy  widi 
the  fever  of  a  wild  joy  that  drowned  all  sense  of  dread-— even  of  dread  for 
her.  His  breath  was  on  her  hair ;  he  felt  the  pulse  of  her  heart  against 
his  own;  dying  he  would  have  been  happy — ^thus. 

In  answer,  her  hand  glided  over  the  barrel  of  his  weapon,  and  closed 
on  the  butt  firmly.. 

<*  My  life  has  hung  on  my  own  shot  before  now." 

There  was  no  tremor  in  the  softness  of  her  own  tones  as  she  replied  to 
him ;  there  was  only  the  royal  courage,  the  calm,  proud  valour  that  made 
the  my  thus  of  her  Artemisian  descent  seem  likeliest  truth,  and  thrilkd 
him  as  a  clarion  thrills  the  soldier  who  hears  its  silvery  melody  command 
him  to  face  death  and  to  deal  it. 

'*  Promise  me  one  thing?"  she  murmured,  as  they  swept  onward. 

There  was  light  enough  now,  grey  and  dusky  as  it  was,  for  him  to  aee 
her  eyes  as  they  looked  up  to  his,  the  gold  gleam  of  her  hair  against  his 
breast,  the  glisten  of  the  steel  blade  against  her  bosom. 

"All  things!" 

Would  he  not  spend  his  life  like  water  only  for  her  sake,  only  in  her 
eause? 

"  Then,  if  we  are  outnumbered,  keep  the  last  shot  for  me,  and  iaie 
sure  aim.** 

A  mortal  anguish  quivered  through  him ;  he  knew  it  might  well  prove 
that  this  boon,  and  this  only,  would  be  all  that  he  could  do  to  rescue  or 
obey  her. 
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"The  last  but  one,"  he  answered.      ^' The  last  shall  bring  me  to 

The  words  were  brief,  and  had  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  own  nature 
in  them;  the  burning  warmth  on  his  face,  the  passionate  anguish  in  his 
cjes,  were  blent  with  a  higher  devotion,  with  a  loftier  love,  that  held  her 
koDour  dearer  yet  than  all  her  beauty,  and  would  obey  her  will  even  unto 
this  last  thing  o9  death.  He  had  loved  her  ere  now  as  dogs  love,  as  slaves 
love,  as  men  love  whose  passions  can  make  them  madmen,  dotards,  fools  ; 
hit  with  that  hour  he  loved  her  more  grandly,  more  deeply,  with  a 
passion  that  sank  into  her  heart,  and  stirred  it  as  the  storm  winds  stir  the 
sea ;  that,  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  in  which  this  passion  had  been 
roused  by  her  and  lavished  on  her,  moved  her  to  reverence  what  she  ruled, 
to  feel  the  strength,  the  depth,  the  force  of  this  life  that  she,  and  she 
alone,  could  break  as  a  child  breaks  reeds.  She  was  silent ;  she  let  her- 
self be  borne  by  him  through  the  twilight ;  she,  too,  felt  a  lulling  sweet- 
Bess,  a  subtle,  reckless  charm,  in  that  breathless  passage  through  the 
gloom,  whose  only  goal  might  be  the  grave.  She,  too,  felt  something  of 
that  dreamy  sorcery  which  lies  in  the  one  word — "  together." 

Nearing  them  came  the  clamour  of  the  shrill  Italian 'voices;  behind 
ihem,  from  the  cell  where  Giulio  Villaflor  was  stretched  senseless,  the 
shouts  of  those  who  found  their  lord  lie  dying  as  they  deemed,  rang  the 
alarm  through  the  whole  monastery,  till  the  stones  echoed  with  the  out- 
cry. From  the  stillness  of  slumber  and  the  drowsy  monotone  of  prayer, 
ihie  whole  silence  teemed  with  noise  and  tumult;  the  whole  building  was 
alive  with  men,  who  started  from  their  first  stupor  of  sleep  in  vague  terror 
and  senseless  excitation,  while  above  all  thundered  the  roll  of  the  hound's 
hay,  attacked  at  his  post  and  giving  challenge  to  his  menacers. 

"If  he  can  guard  the  gates,  you  are  free  !*' 

The  cry  broke  from  Erceldoune  with  the  agony  of  a  prayer  as  he 
pressed  on  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  single  swinging  entrance-lamp 
huroed  dully  through  night  and  day.  Hope  almost  died  in  him  as  he  saw 
the  crowd  of  monks  that  filled  it,  while  before  the  unbarred  door  the  dog 
couched  like  a  lion  ready  to  spring,  with  his  mane  erect,  and  his  eye- 
halls  red  with  fire,  and  his  mighty  teeth  gleaming  white  under  his  black- 
hearded  muzzle,  holding  them  so  at  bay  that  none  dared  be  the  first  to 
peas  him  and  swing  to  afresh  the  unloosed  bolts  and  chains.  They  forgot 
the  hound  as  they  saw  the  prisoner  of  their  Church,  and  rushed  on  to  her 
with  a  shrill  yell.  There  were  men  among  them  who  had  flung  the 
priestly  robes  over  lives  of  foul  crimes  and  unsuccessful  villanies ;  and  men 
who  had  hated  her  for  that  mere  feminine  forbidden  loveliness  that  here, 
m  their  stone-locked  den,  they  never  looked  on ;  and  men  who  would  have 
hilled  her,  were  it  only  that  such  service  might  find  them  fair  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  dignitary,  who  held  their  fates  in  the  hollow  of  his 
Aind,  These  turned  from  the  dog,  and  threw  themselves  headlong 
towards  Erceldoune  as  he  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  corridor  into 
the  partial  gloom  of  the  entrance-square,  low-roofed  and  broad,  with  the 
^  of  the  door  filling  its  farther  end. 
He  paused,  and  levelled  his  pistol  full  in  the  eyes  of  the  foremost. 
"Let  me  pass,  or  you  are  dead  men." 

Ihe  flash  of  the  steel  tube  in  their  sight,  the  pressure  of  its  cold  circle 
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on  the  forehead  of  the  nearest,  staggered  them  a  moment ;  they  recoil 
slightly  one  on  another.  They  had  measured  the  height  and  the  girth 
this  stranger's  limbs  as  they  had  sat  with  him  at  their  meal,  and  tb 
dreaded  the  tempest  of  his  wrath.  He,  holding  her  to  him  still  with  o 
arm,  and  covering  the  foremost  with  his  aim,  thrust  himself  against  t 
mass  of  the  monks — ^half-clothed  as  they  had  started  from  their  fi 
heavy  slumbers — and  strove  to  pierce  his  way  through  them  to  the  gat 
A  voice  from  behind  cut  the  silence  like  a  bullet's  hiss. 

"  Cowards !  Bolt  the  doors  and  trap  them ;  we  can  pinion  them  th 
at  our  leisure !" 

The  speaker,  as  his  figure  towered  in  the  shadow,  was  a  gaunt  Abn 
zian  giant,  fierce-eyed,  hollow-cheeked,  eager  and  lustful  for  slaughti 
in  a  long  dead  time  he  had  been  a  chief  among  ferocious  soldiery,  w 
had  brued  his  hands  deep  in  blood,  and  the  old  savage  instincts  flai 
alight,  and  the  old  brute  greeds  breathed  free  again,  as  for  once  af 
long  captivity  they  broke  the  bondage  of  the  priesthood.  He  took  1 
leadership  that  those  crowned  him  with  among  the  herd  of  half-awakec 
'and  bewildered  monks,  as  the  long-stifled  impulses  of  war  and  mun 
rose  in  him,  and  glared  wolf-like  from  his  eyes,  reddened  with  a  li§ 
that  was  well-nigh  insanity.  The  Abruzzian  lived  once  more  in  a  thousa 
dead  days  of  battle,  of  rapine,  and  of  cruelty,  as  he  strode  downward  ii 
the  hall,  heaving  aloft  a  great  iron  bar  with  which  he  had  armed  hioisi 
in  default  of  every  other  weapon. 

Erceldoune,  as  he  turned  his  head,  and  saw  the  lamplight  gl 
on  the  lean,  ravenous  face,  knew  that  here  lay  his  worst  foe ;  t 
rest  might  be  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep  if  once  terror  faL 
mastered  them,  but  in  this  man  he  read  the  bloodthirst  of  the  tig 
the  fiercer  and  the  more  ruthless  for  its  long  repression.  With  i 
keen  glance  of  a  soldier  the  warrior-monk  sprang  forward  to  sect 
the  doorway ;  once  netted,  he  knew  that  the  prisoners  could  be  de 
with  at  pleasure.  The  weight  of  the  iron  bar  was  lifted,  tb  be  hurled 
to  the  hound's  head,  where  Sulla  was  planted  at  his  guard,  and — no  m( 
to  be  moved  in  fear  or  in  wrath  than  the  sentinel,  who  perishes  at  1 
post  for  sake  of  honour  and  obedience, — might  be  slain  so  with  ea 
though  not  passed  or  approached  except  at  cost  of  life.  The  iron  swu; 
above  the  Abruzzian's  head,  swaying  lightly  as  a  flail,  to  descend  wi 
another  instant  on  to  the  dog's  bold  brow;  as  it  was  raised,  his  arm  f 
paralysed,  Erceldoune's  first  shot  broke  the  bone  above  the  wrist.  Ms 
dened  with  the  pain,  the  monk  shifted  the  bar  to  his  lef^  hand,  ai 
forgetful  of  the  hound,  rushed  on  to  his  antagonist,  head  downwai 
with  the  blind  infuriated  onslaught  of  a  wounded  boar.  Erceldoui 
watching  him  with  quick,  unerring  surety,  was  ready  for  the  shock,  ar 
sparing  his  fire — for  he  knew  not  how  much  more  yet  he  might  need  it 
caught  him  with  a  blow  on  the  temple  as  he  rushed  on,  which  sent  h. 
staggering  down  like  a  felled  ox.  As  he  dropped,  his  brethren,  catchi 
that  contagion  of  conflict  which  few  men,  priests  or  laymen,  can  res 
when  once  launched  into  it,  threw  themselves  forward  to  revenge  his  h 
rough-armed  with  the  hatchets,  the  clubs,  the  pickaxes  used  in  out-dc 
toil,  which  hung  or  leaned  against  the  wall. 

Brigands  of  Calabria,  tigers  of  the  Deccan,  would  not  have  be 
wilder  in  their  rage  than  these  sons  of  peace,   whose  passions  wi 
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for  the  first  time  loosened  from  control,  and  took  in  one  brief  hour 
payment  for  all  that  had  been  silenced,  and  iced,  and  fettered  under 
the  weight  of  the  Church's  rule.  The  sight  of  a  woman's  loveli- 
Bess  lashed  like  a  scourge  the  bitter,  longing,  futile  envy  roused 
beforehand  in  them  by  the  stranger  who  had  broken  their  bread,  and 
showed  them  all  that  they  had  lost  in  losing  for  ever  their  freedom 
of  will  and  act.  The  eyes  of  Idalia,  as  they  Hashed  oyer  them,  stung  to 
fever  heat  the  vain  regret,  the  hate  of  their  own  bonds,  the  acrid  jealousy 
of  all  liberty  lost  to  them  and  still  sweet  in  others'  lives,  which  had  woke 
in  them  with  the  first  ring  of  their  guest's  firm  footfall  and  fearless  tones. 
What  was  at  riot  in  them  was  not  a  gaoler's  rage  or  a  hireling's  terror 
of  chastisement;  it  was  their  own  heart-sickness,  their  own  years  of  pas- 
sionate pain,  their  own  rebellion,  and  their  own  despair,  which  made 
them  savage  as  murderers. 

For  the  only  time  in  all  his  life  a  deadly  fear  came  on  Erceldoune— 
fear  for  her.  He  glanced  down  once  on  her,  and  her  eyes  gave  him  back 
a  smile  proud,  serene,  resolute,  sweet  beyond  all  tenderness — a  smile  that 
said,  as  though  her  lips  spoke  it,  "  Remember !"  It  nerved  him  afreshi 
IS  though  the  courage  of  Arthur,  the  power  of  Samson,  poured  by  it 
bto  his  veins  and  limbs.  He  had  sworn  to  give  her  the  freedom  of 
death,  if  that  of  life  were  beyond  his  reach  ;  the  memory  of  his  promise 
made  him  mad  with  that  desperate  strength  whereby  men  in  their  ag^ny 
leach  that  which  told  or  heard  in  the  coolness  of  calm  reason  seems 
t  dream  of  impossibilities,  wild  as  those  of  the  deeds  of  the  Red  Cross. 
"  Fire  with  me !"  he  said  in  his  teeth.  "  Our  lives  hang  on  it." 
She  heard,  and  raised  her  weapon  steadily  as  the  priests  rushed  at 
them,  while  the  great  gaunt  body  of  the  Abruxzian  lay  like  a  mass  of 
&iber  at  their  feet ;  the  two  shots  echoed  together,  aimed  at  the  mass  of 
'tietching  hands,  of  brawny  arms,  of  gleaming  hatchets,  of  lifted  clubs, 
Ait  was  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  them  in  the  twilight  of  the  lamplit 
"ill.  The  mass  wavered,  quivered,  staggered  back ;  in  that  one  breath- 
^  pause  Erceldoune,  with  his  arms  round  her  so  that  she  was  held  close 
Against  his  breast,  dashed  forward  with  a  rush  as  a  lion  will  dash  through 
fte  cordon  of  hunters  who  have  fenced  him  in  for  the  slaughter,  hurling 
^bem  back  and  front,  left  and  right,  by  the  impetus  that  bore  him  through 
^em  as  swiftly,  as  resistlessly,  as  a  scythe  clears  its  way  through  the 
Si^asses. 

One  monk,  more  rapid  than  the  rest,  swerved  aside  from  that  terrific 
<^harge  which  carried  all  before  it  like  the  sweep  of  cavalry,  and  threw  him- 
f^lf  against  the  door  to  swing  the  oak  close  ere  the  fugitives  could  reach 
U.  «  Seize  him !"  shouted  Erceldoune  in  Servian.  The  hound  had 
Waited,  panting  and  agonised,  for  the  command  ;  he  sprang  on  the 
Monk's  breast,  and  threw  him  prostrate,  his  fangs  clenched  in  the  man's 
throat  almost  ere  the  words  that  loosed  him  from  his  guard  were  fairly 
ottered.  The  fair,  still,  lustrous  night  gleamed  soft  and  starlit  through 
^e  narrow  space  of  the  opened  portals  ;  the  world  and  all  its  liberty  lay 
l^yond.  Blows  were  rained  on  him,  yells  hooted  in  his  ear,  hands  clutched 
*Ua  clothes,  his  limbs,  his  sash,  to  wrench  him  back ;  an  axe  hurled  at 
Qim  struck  him,  burying  its  blade  an  inch  deep  in  his  shoulder;  a  herd  of 
devils  shrieked,  cursed,  wrestled,  and  pursued  behind  him.  He  heeded  no- 
^^g,  felt  nothing,  heard  nothing ;  he  only  guarded  her  from  the  weapons 
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that  were  flang  in  his  rear,  so  that  none  should  touch  her  save  such  as 
struck  first  at  him,  and  bore  her  Uke  the  wind  through  the  half-opened 
door  out  into  the  night  air  and  down  the  flight  of  rock-hewn  stairs; 
the  hound,  haying  torn  to  earth  two  of  the  foremost  monks  ere  they  had 
breath  to  shield  dieir  throats,  coursing  before  him  down  the  slope  of  th6 
black  rugged  precipitous  steps,  slippery  with  moss,  and  worn  uneven  by 
the  treading  steps  of  many  centuries.  One  step  unsure,  and  they  would 
be  hurled  head  downward  on  to  the  stones  below ;  there  was  no  moon-^ 
light  on  the  depth  of  intense  shadow  that  shelved  straight  into  fathomless 
darkness ;  behind,  the  rush  of  the  priests*  followed,  and  the  clamour  of 
their  shouts  shook  the  night  silence  ; — yet  on  he  went,  fearless,  reckless, 
impervious  to  pain,  and  feeling  drunk  with  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  fresh 
night  wind,  with  the  beating  of  her  heart  upon  his  own.  To  have  bekt 
her  thus  one  instant  he  would  have  given  his  life  up  the  next. 

Her  breath  was  on  his  cheek  as  he  stooped  his  head ;  even  in  the 
dense  gloom  he  could  see  the  gleam  of  her  eyes  looking  upward  to  his. 
What  did  he  know  that  the  iron  had  slashed  a  jagged,  bruised  wound  on 
^is  shoulder  f  what  did  he  heed  that  one  erring  step  on  the  dank  narrow 
stairs  would  dash  him  headlong  to  his  grave  ?  what  did  he  reck  that  a 
pack  of  sleuth-hounds  were  out  after  him  baying  on  his  track  for  his 
blood? 

Of  that  downward  passage  he  had  no  knowledge,  no  memory  in  afUr* 
time ;  he  followed  it  as  men  in  a  nightmare  follow  some  hideous  path  that 
ends  in  chaos ;  he  touched  the  earth  at  last,  clearing  the  three  last  granite 
rungs  of  the  rock  ladder  with  a  leap  that  landed  him  in  the  moonlighted 
breadth  of  turf  that  stretched  beneath.  He  rushed  across  it  at  tite  speed 
of  a  wild  deer,  making  straight  for  the  cypress  knot  where  he  had  bidden 
the  horses  be  waiting.  A  monk  held  him  close  in  chase — so  close,  that  the 
pnest  reached  the  ground  weil-nigh  with  him.  He  did  not  see  or  dream 
his  danger ;  Sulla  did,  and,  with  one  mighty  bound,  was  on  the  Italian's 
naked  chest,  rending,  and  tearing,  and  crushing  him  as  he  had  dealt 
with  wolf  and  with  bear  in  his  own  Servian  woods.  The  monk  fell  well* 
nigh  senseless,  and  the  dog  tore  onward  through  the  moonlight  with  a 
loud  bay  of  joy,  of  challenge,  and  of  freedom. 

They  were  alone  ;  the  pursuit  could  not  reach  them  for  seconds  at 
least— seconds,  precious  in  that  extremity  as  years.  The  clamour  and 
tumult  of  the  monastery  pealed  from  the  height  above ;  but  few  of  the 
brethren  would  dare  to  risk  the  peril  of  descent  in  the  blackness  of 
midnight,  the  few  that  would  must  be  some  moments  yet  before  they 
could  be  on  him.  In  the  shadow  of  the  cypresses  stood  the  horses,  held 
by  a  German  lad,  and  eased  by  rest  till  they  were  fresh  as  though  they 
had  not  left  their  stalls.  He  had  forgot  but  one  thing  ;  both  had  men's 
saddles. 

**  Can  you  ride  so  ?"  he  asked  her,  breathlessly. 

Without  answer  by  words,  she  threw  herself  in  the  saddle ;  she  had 
ridden  stirrupless  ere  then  across  the  brown  dark  desolation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  in  an  autumn  night,  with  the  Papal  troops  out  against  her.  In 
all  her  sovereignty,  he  had  never  seen  her  beautiful  as  she  was  now  m 
the  white  flood  of  starlight  that  fell  through  the  cypress<-boughs.  Idalia 
was  of  that  nature  to  which  danger  is  as  strong  wine.  Her  face  was 
pale  to  the  lips,  but  resolute  as  any  soldier's  on  the  eve  of  victory ;  her 
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hair  shaken  down  rested  in  great  masses  that  gleamed  golden  in  the 
flickering  light,  her  right  hand  still  held  the  pistol  as  though  it  were 
gome  loye-gage  that  she  treaSSfod  thoae^  and  the  fairness  of  her  face 
was  set  calm  as  death,  resolute  as  steel,  even  while  her  eyes  hurned,  and 
gfoved,  and  dilated  with  the  ardent  fire  of  war,  and  wubh  a  lo^k  sweeter 
Aan  that  which  swept  over  hkn  like  a  sorcery. 

<<Off !"  she  said,  low  and  eagerly.     '<  Every  seeond  is  life  !" 

While  she  apoke  he  was  in  the  saddle ;  the  horses,  young  and  wild, 
kob  away  at  a  touch  in  a  stretching  gallop,  with  the  hrave  liound 
isming  iMiide  them,  mad  witjli  die  joy  of  his  liberty.  The  hoofs  were 
Boiieless  <m  the  moss  that  was  damp  and  yielding  by  the  moisture  from 
ik  iwaaips,  and  the  belt  of  the  cypress  screened  their  flight  from  the 
Monasteiy ;  ^e  monks  would  search  for  iioars,  till  their  torches  flared 
wt,  in  every  nook  and  olefb  of  the  crocks  aronnd,  ere  ever  they  would 
dream  that  that  midnight  ride  had  borne  away  their  prisoner. 

Oat  of  the  cypress-grove  and  beyond  the  beetling  wall  of  the  crags  the 
BOonlight  lay  in  a  broad  white  sheet,  clear  and  soft  as  dawn,  across  the 
0pea  country ;  mirsored  in  the  surface  of  the  still  lagunes,  and  scarcely 
broken  by  a  tree  or  hut.  Afar  the  still  green  fiekls  of  rye  and  maise  were 
scarce  stirred  by  a  breath,  and  the  twisted  boughs  of  the  olives,  with  their 
gvej  silvery  foHi^,  were  veiled  with  a  soft  mist,  the  steam  of  the 
manhes  and  the  plains.  Through  the  sweet  luminous  half-light  the 
korses  dashed  at  racing  speed,  while  the  water-threaded  earth  trembled 
beoeath  them,  and  the  rank  grasses  were  crushed  under  their  fleet  hoofs. 
Ihey  rode  as  those  alone  ride  behind  whom  pursues  Deat^,  and.  before 
when  lies  IV«edom. 

With  their  slender  «ars  laid  und  ihek  delicate  heads  stretched 
gieyhound-^ke,  the  horses  swept  on  through  the  lustrous  night,  as 
once  down  the  shone  of  the  Bosphorus  Erceldoune  had  held  his 
assassm  in  (headlong  chase.  Through  the  shallow  pools,  with  the  water 
l|klaahed  to  their  girths,  and  circling  away  in  eddying  rings  as  they 
Moke  its  slumbering  quiet ;  through  the  vaporous  haze  that  hung  over 
tike  black  expanse  of  the  morass  and  the  plain  till  they  seemed  to  hunt 
down  the  white  wraiths  of  its  smoke  that  curled  and  uncurled  before 
Aem;  through  the  tall  reedy  grasses  that  broke  as  they  crushed  them, 
ind  sent  a  fi^  dreamy  odour  out  on  the  air  as  they  bowed  their  broad 
nbaads  and  their  feathery  dusters  ;  through  the  deep,  intense  silence, 
till  the  water-hen  flewirith  a  scream  from  her  rest,  and  the  downy  owl 
kathed  by  with  a  startled  rush,  and  the  landrail  woke  with  his  shrill 
try  from  his  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  miUet*stalks  ;  through  the  balmy 
Mhem  night  they  rode  as  those  can  only  ride  behind  whom  yawn  a 
Ftton  aad  a  grav«,  before  whom  smile  the  world  and  all  its  liberty. 
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FBNIANISM. 

We  haye  yet  to  learn  from  what  profound  source  the  name  at  the  head 
of  this  article  is  derived.  It  is  not  found  among  the  writings  of  any  of 
the  eminent  Irish  learned  of  modem  times  that  have  fallen  in  our  way— 
at  least,  not  that  we  recollect  observing.  Perhaps  it  was  derived  from 
setne  one  of  the  thirty  males  and  fifty  females  whom  Noah  despatched  to 
people  Ireland,  and  teach  their  descendants  the  finest  language  known  to 
man.*  According  to  one  account,  it  was  the  Phoenician  tongue,  after- 
wards a  little  refined  in  the  Irish,  or  to  another  statement,  as  some  of  the 
native  historians  are  more  inclined  to  think,  it  was  the  original  language 
of  Paradise,  slightly  altered  by  change  of  climate.  On  this  point  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  native  historians  of  Ireland,  with  their 
list  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  kings,  going  back  to  the  Flood,  the 
latest  long  before  the  English  possession  of  the  island  in  1 172,  and  in  ihe 
sequel  of  that  dynasty  to  the  close  alliance  of  the  monarchs  of  the  island 
with  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  of  course  before  the  Israelitish  Joseph  drank 
the  wine  of  Meroe  at  the  royal  banquets. 

Here  we  must  pause  from  lack  of  antiquarian  capacity.  If  we  pos- 
sessed the  voluminous  ghostly  reading  of  Cardan,  or  could  discuss  knotty 
points  in  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  late  Scotch  preacher  Irving,  or 
could  converse  in  the  rapping  communications  of  hobgoblin  spiritualists, 
and  declare  our  acceptance  of  the  vulgar  appellation,  on  such  authorities 
we  might  satisfy  the  reader,  but  we  confess  a  want  of  knowledge  to  ex- 
plain a  word  so  consentaneous  in  its  meanings  with  Irish  Chicago 
patriotism.  The  language  of  that  virtue  is  in  general  exceedingly  lucid, 
coming  across  the  Atlantic  still,  full  of  sound  and  friry. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  think,  as  do  our  American  friends,  that,  with  a 
most  ferocious  intention,  Fenianism  really  possesses  but  a  small  degree  of 
power  to  effect  mischief,  though  quite  ready  to  fight  a  score  of  windmills 
like  a  certain  worthy  Don  ;  that  it  is  a  thing  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing  in  reality,  not  for  want  of  malign  intention,  but  owing 
to  the  obstacles  insurmountable  of  ignorance  and  lack  of  moral  force,  and 
its  own  inveterate  imbecility  of  ratiocination.  Ignorance  how  to  carry  out 
the  contemplated  mischief,  and  want  of  adequate  power  and  intellectual 
resource,  are  clear.  Its  projectors  have  not  been  able  to  organise  any 
practicable  plan  of  operations.  None  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  Irish 
people,  nor  the  clergy  of  that  people,  have  sympathy  with  Fenianism.  la 
the  year  1798,  the  Irish  had  just  g^unds  of  complaint,  and  men  of  high 
consideration  had  a  share  in  the  disturbances.  At  present,  it  is  the  re- 
verse. No  Irishman  of  any  respectability  has  taken  the  smallest  share  in 
support  of  Fenianism.  Party  spirit  in  Ireland  has  been  kept  down,  and 
whatever  men  have  been  in  power  of  late  years,  Whig  or  Tory,  since 
Catholic  emancipation,  the  grievances  of  Ireland  have  been  considered 
and  greatly  reduced.  The  Church  and  the  land-tenure  are  the  only 
grievances  that  remain.  In  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  false  in  principle ; 
the  religion  of  a  vast  majority  is  the  religion  of  a  country.     In  the' 

*  Fufe  the  native  Irish  histories. 
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second  case,  it  does^  seem  intolerable  that  a  fanner  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  his  all  in  the  world,  should  rent  land,  expend  upon  it  his  little 
capital,  and  be  evicted  at  the  caprice  of  the  landlord,  and  thus  left  penni- 
]m  in  the  world  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  England,  before  it  was  the 
eostom  to  give  leases,  the  practice  of  letting  land  from  year  to  year  pre- 
vailed. We  knew  a  baronet  who  had,  with  his  fathers  before  him,  been 
km  hundred  years  and  more  resident  on  the  same  property.  We  asked 
liow  a  farmer  was  compensated,  for  we  understood  leases  were  generally 
giTen  in  the  present  day  by  most  of  his  neighbours,  but  not  by  him.  He 
replied,  the  outlay  was  always  duly  considered,  and  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment there  had  been  few  disputes,  because  both  sides  acted  &irly  by 
eostom.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  power  of  the  landlord  was  often  exer- 
cised in  the  most  unjust  manner,  and  the  confidence  which  existed  in 
England  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  was  unknown.  The  truth  was, 
sneh  landlords  were  often  themselves  in  distress.  The  large  estates  held 
by  English  landlords  there  gave  no  ground  for  such  charges  ;  they  were 
not  overwhelmed  with  debt  from  their  extravagances.  The  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  so  wisely  established  in  Ireland  the  other  day,  shows  how 
the  tenants  must  have  been  pressed  by  the  owners  of  estates.  The  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Irish  landlords  aforetime  accounted  for  the  burdens  upon 
their  estates,  and  for  the  pressure  it  grew  into  a  custom  to  use  for  raising 
money,  let  who  would  suffer.  If  the  lives  which  too  many  Irish  landlords 
led  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  even  later,  be  considered,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  the  tenantry  suffered.  For  samples  of  the  mode  of  life  in 
Ireland  in  the  time  past,  when  many  landlords  pressed  their  tenantry  into 
the  dust,  and  no  regard  was  had  to  moral  habitudes,  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  whom  we  knew  personally,  has  left  behind  him  enough  to  elucidate 
this  in  mischievous  print.  He  hardly  thought  it  would  be  used  to  a£Pord 
a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  a  class,  which  manners,  to  sustain  them, 
mast  have  reacted  fearfully  upon  the  laborious  part  of  the  population. 
On  the  estate  of  one  English  landlord,  valued  at  above  a  million  sterling, 
not  a  single  complaint  was  ever  heard,  while  all  around  the  grievances 
were  numerous.  We  believe  the  owner  never  was  in  Ireland.  His  motto 
was  that  of  the  revered  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  "  live  and  let  live."  This, 
however,  with  too  much  of  the  Irish  landlordism  of  the  old  time,  was  im- 
possible. The  want  of  forecast  and  the  extravagance  prevalent  rendered 
the  landlord  often  exacting  in  order  to  exist  himself.  Yet  of  these  very 
»en  of  landed  property,  overburdened  with  mortgages,  and  ready  to 
commit  the  most  cruel  injustice  to  their  tenantry — of  such  men  were 
composed  the  administrators  of  the  law,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
JQstices  of  the  peace,  and  by  such  there  was  jobbery,  and  tenants  were 
left  to  get  justice  how  they  could,  and  often  not  at  all.  Lord  Clare,  an 
arbitrary  man,  and  much  disliked  in  the  country,  spoke  in  the  past  time  of 
the  grinding  down  of  the  tenantry  into  dust  with  great  indignation.  The 
^vances  of  late  years  have  been  so  reduced  in  number  that  the  slightest 
justification  for  rebellion  does  not  exist.  The  remnants  of  past  mischiefs 
<^y  renaain,  and  are  no  justification  for  an  appeal  to  violence.  Ireland 
"*8  its  ftor  representation  in  the  imperial  parliament. 

Now  the  effect  of  the  past  ill  conduct  of  too  many  landowners,  there 
were  reasons  for  remembering,  might  not  react  at  the  time,  because  re- 
action was  powerless.     It  had  no  means  to  show  itself^     A  better  day 
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dawned  upon  Ireland.  The  miserable  tenant  evicted  found  a  poor-law  ail 
last.  Before  that,  wi<^  his  wife  and  half-naked  childreo,  taking  up  ins 
abode  in  a  ditch,  with  a  lew  miserable  rags  over  them  and  heather  be^ 
neath,  who  either  died  out  from  fever  and  waot,  or  else  tramped  into 
some  distant  spot  to  add  to  the  suffering  i^revailing  there,  being  tfaos 
flung  upon  an  hospitality  that  was  itself  in  the  depth  of  suffering,  had 
double  reason  1x>  complain.  Of  late  years  the  measures  of  the  govemmentl 
enabled  many  such  distressed  persons  to  obtain  support,  but  they  have  aot 
forgo t-^it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  they  should  forget — all  their  "past 
sufferings.  They  hear  what  their  countrymen  have  been  able  to  60 
abroad.  They  toil  hard  for  a  little  money  now  they  can  get  work.  They 
save  and  emigrate.  Perhaps  some  get  aid  from  friends  abroad  who  have 
preceded  them.  They  leave  their  native  home,  though  they  have  woA  to 
do.  They  think  past  -evils  may  return.  They  go  ignorant  and  ill  cakm- 
lating  as  they  <ipe,  while  the  love  of  their  native  home  never  forsakes  them^ 
because  the  more  untutored  the  man  the  dearer  is  the  old  hearth  to  his 
memoiy.  The  green  island  of  his  youth  comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  listens  to  the  plans  of  those  who,  under  pretence  of  a  similar  afl«ctioo, 
turn  his  untutored  predilections  and  his  pence  to  their  own  purposes  by 
virild  Muster  and  appeals  to  those  sympathies  whidi  are  a  part  of  our 
nature.  Thus  with  the  unreasoning  their  countrymen  make  a  market  of 
their  foeiings,  and  call  it  Fenianism. 

The  advantage  of  such  sympathies  with  a  susceptible  and  ignorant 
people  in  a  foreign  land,  it  was  not  difficult  to  turn  to  account.  Convicts 
escaped,  like  the  notorious  Mitchel,  from  penal  servitude,  and  some  who 
were  educated  plied  a  part  of  the  press  in  Ameiica  against  England,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Soutli  as  well  as  the  North  did  all  the 
mischief  they  were  able  between  the  readers  of  the  journals  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  way  of  misrepresentation,  prejudice,  and  falsehood.  The 
Irish  are  numerous  in  the  American  cities,  and  have  distinguished 
themselves  there  by  local  disturbances  as  remarkably  as  at  home.  AH  the 
world  must  remember  the  Philadelphia  riots  of  the  Irish  a  few  yeacs  age> 
when  a  number  of  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  At  a  later  period 
in  New  York,  incited  by  the  notion  that  if  the  negroes  were  freed  thejr 
would  get  the  work  to  do  in  which  the  Irish  were  or  might  be  employed, 
fliey  attacked  and  most  barbarously  treated  some  of  those  poor  creatures 
through  jealousy.  The  military  were  obliged  to  act  against  t^m,  and 
bloodshed  followed.  In  the  Jerseys  they  repeated  similar  outrages,  and 
with  similar  results.*     In  fact,  they  seemed  to  justify  the  remark  of  a 

♦  "  The  animosity  of  the  crowd  against  the  negroes  was  so  great  daring  the 
eollmination  of  the  riots  that  it  even  went  the  length  of  threatening  to  set  'fire  to 
two  British  vessels  in  the  North  river,  hoth  of  them  commanded  by  negro  captains» 
and  manxted  by  nc^oorews;  the  one  from  Belize,  and  the  other  from  J-amaica. 
Some  of  the  crew  were  violently  assaulted  in  the  streets,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Archibald,  the  British  consul.  That  gentleman,  having  no 
adequate  means  at  his  disposal,  telegraphed  to  Lord  Lyons  for  a  ship  of  war,  'and 
yesterday  morning  her  Majesty's  ship  Challenger  arrived  and  dropped  anchor  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  mean  time  the  negroes,  all  of  whom  were 
British  subjects,  found  refuge  to  the  nmnber  of  seventy-five  on  board  of  the 
IJrench  man-of-war  the  Cardenas,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Reynaud,  who 
kindly  volunteered  to  give  the  men  shelter  until  they  could  be  transferred  to  the 
moire  legitimate  safega«rd  of  the  ship  of  their  own  sovereign.    It  is  calcaiat^ 
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Arawd  Yankee,  **  they  make  very  good  fellows  in  the  second  genera- 
tkm"— he  meant  those  who  were  horn  in  the  States  of  Irish  parents. 

But  the  newspapers,  both  American  and  English,  have  recorded  the^ 
and  similar  outrages.  The  present  remarks  must  be  confined  to  the 
Feoian  Society,  its  branches,  and  ultimate  intentions.  These  illustrate 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  character  of  the  people  thus  enrolled,  their 
wiat  of  foresight,  their  ignorance,  and  their  intolerable  bluster,  which  the 
Americans  exactly  understand  and  characterise.  It  is  true  the  leading 
menbers  of  the  body  talk  largely,  and  dupe  their  poorer  countrymen  out 
of  subsciiptions.  They  are  going  to  fit  out  ships  of  war,  land  an  invincible 
force  in  Ireland,  and  no  doubt,  having  subjugated  and  settled  that 
cointry,  intend  to  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  England,  proceeding  like 
80  many  Alexanders  to  conquer  new  worlds. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  or  "  the  Doctor,*  as  Canning  named  him,  a  favouHte 
aanister  of  George  III.,  used  to  be  kept  in  old  womanly  fear  by  scare- 
crow plots  generally  got  up  by  informers.  There  was  one,  we  remember, 
ia  which  a  formidable  band  of  traitors  kept  '*  the  Doctor*'  in  terrible 
alarm.  It  was  headed  by  a  cobbler,  six  or  seven  composed  the  army  of 
wfcels,  and  they  had  among  them  one  old  pistol  and  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder in  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking,  most  probably  provided  by  the  in- 
fonner,  or,  in  the  more  polite  language  of  the  present  day,  by  the  "  de- 
tective." All  the  machinery  of  the  law  was  set  to  work  to  unravel  the 
plot  and  punish  the  traitors.  The  physical  and  moral  force  of  England 
were  not  to  be  thought  of  in  those  times  of  ministerial  reasoning  in  small. 
JmI  80  it  is  with  the  Bluebeard  Fenians,  at  whom  the  Yankees,'  like  men 
of  good  sense,  are  laughing  heartily.  This  great  country  that  stood  alone 
against  all  Europe  in  arms  for  years  together  is  to  be  severed.  We  are 
to  be  "hung,  drawn,  and  quartered"  by  an  army  from  a  fleet  of  the 
newly-discovered  Fenian  nation,  marching  in  brogues,  buttonless  at  the 
knees,  to  humble  the  pride  of  England! 

It  was  at  Chicago,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  leadership  of  this 
formidable  host  was  represented  by  an  individual  named  O'Mahony,  a 
cotniption  of  "  My  Honey,"  we  take  it.  Never  was  there  more 
•nthusiasm  displayed  by  some  of  those  least  burdened  with  that  substance 
which  phrenologists  most  covet  in  examining  the  human  cranium.  The 
speech  of  this  hero,  styled  the  august  "  Head  Centre  of  the  Fenian 
Forces,*'  assumed  that  all  came  from  the  island,  the  prime,  gem  of  the  sea, 
^  were  emigrants,  had  been  really  expatriated— driven  from  their 
country  by  British  oppression !  For  seven  centuries  they  had  been  per- 
•^cated.  Ireland  must  now  meet  her  enemy  in  battle  array  to  prevent 
•H  the  Irish  being  driven  to  die  in  English  workhouses.  Goods  and  relics 
^old  Ireland  were  displayed  lately  in  America,  sent  over  to  incite  the 

^  nearly  six  hundred  persons  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  riots. 
Coroners'  inquests  have  been  held  upon  seventy-six,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
^ere  Irish.  The  number  of  negroes  hanged,  beaten  to  death,  or  thrown  into  the 
'^er,  is  estimated  at  about  twenty ;  but  the  bodies  of  five  only  have  been  re- 
jo^'ered  and  accounted  for.  The  negro  fngitives  wlio  encamped  on  Long  Island 
J*^e  for  the  most  part  returned ;  and,  as  many  of  these  unhappy  persons  have 
°*n  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  destruction  of  their  homes  and  furniture,  and 
^  enforced  cessation  of  their  usual  labours,  a  subscription  has  been  commenced 
in  their  behalf,  which  already  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.** — American 
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Fenians,  of  course,  to  an  eagerness  for  battle  or  donations  of  pence.  The 
"  relics"  must  not  be  supposed  those  of  saints,  for  the  Fenians  have  been 
denounced  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  return  they  denounced  that 
Church.  The  duty  on  these  Irish  antiquities  amounted  to  the  vast  sum 
of  250L  for  genuine  antiques,  so  we  are  told.  Perhaps  the  skull  of  an 
old  Ring  Murtogh,  who,  a  rare  thing  among  the  kings  of  Ireland,  actually 
died  in  his  bed  a.d.  493  ;  and  the  thumb  of  Cougal  Cionmaghair,  who  ex- 
pired suddenly  for  persecuting  St.  Patrick ;  or  the  toe  of  King  Connor, 
who  died  of  patriotism  a.d.  837,  and  similar  souvenirs  of  '*  ould  Ireland's" 
grandeur.  Money  was  to  be  raised  upon  these  curiosities,  no  doubt,  for 
assisting  in  the  conquest  of  the  island.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  special  guard 
was  to  be  placed  over  the  precious  deposit — so  precious,  that  it  was  re- 
ported the  English  custom-house  officials  had  snubbed  the  exporter  when 
putting  them  on  board,  as  if  he  would  have  cared  a  farthing  about  the 
export  of  the  os  coccygis  of  King  Lughatdh,  or  the  tibia  of  the  royal 
Ceallach  drowned  in  a  bog. 

The  next  step  of  the  Fenians  was  to  set  the  Catholic  Church  at 
defiance,  on  account  of  the  bishop's  remonstrance.  They  flung  his  address 
to  them  under  the  table,  defying  the  Pope  in  their  glorious  enthusiasm, 
and  went  to  work  their  own  way. 

Since  that  time,  in  1864,  the  newspapers  have  generally  copied  the 
proceedings  of  these  anathematisers  of  England  from  the  American  papers. 
Some  of  the  latter^  edited  by  Irishmen,  work  hard  for  the  cause  about 
which  they  so  blunder  and  bluster.  The  English  convict,  Mitchel,  edited 
a  paper  for  the  slave  interest  lately  in  the  South.  Whether  he  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Fenian  press,  we  are  not  aware.  The  foregoing  was 
the  state  of  the  Fenians  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year. 

We  must  now  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Fenian 
body  to  show  that  its  scheme  is  a  miserable  imitation  of  a  secret  society 
got  up  by  the  slaveholders  in  the  late  war  to  embarrass  the  North  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  Southern  rebellion.  The  body  in  question 
took  the  form  of  a  secret  society,  called  the  '*  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle."  It  was  reported  upon  by  Judge  Holt  to  the  Northern  govern- 
ment as  being  first  developed  in  1862  in  the  North- Western  States.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  it  began  to  be  formed  a  year  earlier.  It  was 
probably  in  1862  that  it  first  became  fully  known  to  the  Northern  go- 
vernment, and  became  the  Fenian  model.  Its  mode  of  action  was  that 
of  the  present  Fenians  in  Ireland  to  the  letter,  evidently  copied  especially 
in  the  mode  of  seducing  the  soldiery  from  their  allegiance.  • 

It  was  in  February,  1862,  that  we  received  a  letter  from  an  individual 
in  a  large  city  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  with  which  we  had 
long  communicated.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  the  formation  by  friends 
of  the  Southern  slaveholders  in  the  North  of  a  society  called  the  *'  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle."  He  had  been  asked  to  enrol  himself,  and 
indignantly  refused.  He  spoke  of  such  a  formation  more  than  a  year 
before  Judge  Holt  reported  its  existence  to  his  government.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  formed  as  early  as  1860  or  1861. 
Branches  of  this  society  took  different  names.  Oaths  of  secresy  were  ad- 
ministered, to  which  we  will  presently  allude,  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
Fenian  organisation  is  an  imitation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
and  commenced  no  great  while  after  it.     The  society  was  designed  to 
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operate  m  Ireland,  as  the  knights  were  to  act  for  the  South  in  the 
Northern  States.  Not  that  they  had  the  remotest  connexion  as  to  their 
objects,  but  that  the  American  society  was  original  in  design,  the  Ame- 
riean-Irish  an  imitation. 

The  communication  we  received  in  February,  1862,  stated  that  a  public 
dinner  had  been  g^ven  by  his  countrymen  to  an  Irishman  upon  the  ocoa- 
sion  of  his  leaving  America  for  Ireland  as  an  emissary  to  act  in  organising 
a  rising  in  Ireland  against  the  British  government.  It  mentioned  an 
English  friend  well  known  to  ourselves,  who  had  been  invited  to  join  the 
society — the  Society  of  the  Knights  against  the  Union — but  refused 
flatly  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  again  subsequently  with  the 
Irish  imitation  society  to  incite  the  people  in  Ireland  against  the  English 
goyernment.  The  letter  closed  with  words  to  this  effect :  "  I  would 
nuke  the  authorities  at  home  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  this 
emissary.  His  name  is  *  *  *  *.  He  has  made  no  secret  of  his  objects 
here,  nor  do  his  countrymen." 

In  consequence,  knowing  Lord  Palmerston  personally,  we  transmitted 
to  him  the  name  of  the  emissary,  the  city,  place  of  meeting,  and  object. 
His  lordship  observed  that  Ireland  was  quite  peaceable,  as  far  as  the 
government  knew.  Neither  his  lordship  nor  the  public  here  had  then 
heard  of  the  Knights,  or  their  imitators  the  Fenians,  nor  had  the  United 
States  government,  at  least  as  far  as  it  chose  to  let  the  public  know. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1864  that  Judge  Holt,  in  the  Union, 
puhlicly  revealed  the  Southern  secret  organisations  which  the  renegade 
Irish  took  for  their  model  in  Fenianism.  The  discoveries  made  by  the 
Union  government,  and  published  in  relation  to  the  Knights,  their  branch 
societies,  and  objects,  may  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  disclosures 
^  the  means  and  objects  of  the  friends  of  the  slaveholders  in  the  north 
or  north-west  of  the  Union,  with  the  modes  and  objects  of  the  Fenians, 
^  far  as  the  latter  have  been  disclosed  in  the  late  arrests  in  Ireland. 

When  a  member  was  introduced  he  was  sworn  into  a  "  blind*'  obe- 
dience to  his  superiors  of  the  order.  The  oath  that  bound  him  was  to 
^Qpersede  any  other  oath  past  or  future.  If  examined,  members  were  to 
^▼e  no  information,  and  to  deny  that  they  knew  even  the  existence  of 
*ttch  a  society.  They  had  secret  signs  of  recognition  for  personal 
^^Qrity  in  action,  when  armed  for  treasonable  purposes.  The  member 
^^  also  sworn  to  uphold  the  practices  of  slavery,  state  sovereignty,  the 
^B^t  of  secession,  and  of  armed  resistance  to  existing  authority. 

The  more  immediate  objects,  and  particularly  applicable  to  Fenianism, 

^^f©  to  aid  soldiers  in  deserting,  spreading  disaffection  among  and  pro- 

^cting  them,  and  here  the  success  of  the  Knights  was  considerable  at  the 

^^nning  of  1863.     The  desertions  thus  effected  were  very  numerous. 

^J**Hy  men  carried  off  their  arms  and  accoutrements  and  were^paid  for 

•/^eoa.     Disloyal  and  treasonable  papers  were  published.     Secret  intel- 

^S^nce  was  supplied  to  the  enemy,  and  Southern  spies  protected  by  the 

^I'der.      Intelligence   was   rapidly  conveyed  to  the  enemy;  telegraph- 

P^ces,  steam-boats,  and  similar  establishments,  had  all  spies  of  the  oraer 

^^  Borne  part  of  them.     Females  were  enrolled  to  carry  percussion-caps 

^*^d  powder  to  the  enemy ;  these  were  concealed  on  their  persons.     LSb- 

^^it^ions  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  in  all  were  effected  by  the 

^^er.  Telegraph-wires  were  cut  when  messages  of  moment  were  wanted 
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to  be  conveyed,  and  railroads  injured  to  delay  or  stop  traffic.  All  was  but 
too  successful  till  detected.  It  is  not  requisite  to  go  further  into  particulars 
to  prove  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Fenian  combination  was,  or  rather  is,  as 
close  an  imitation  of  its  model  as  it  well  can  be.  We  find  a  feature  in 
the  seduction  of  the  soldiery  already  attempted  in  Ireland,  and  the  system 
of  oaths,  pro  or  con.,  resorted  to,  for  the  same  disloyal  purposes. 

We  have  no  fear  that  success  can  attend  the  foolish  braggadocio  and 
big  talk  of  the  Fenians.  The  lack  of  judgment  in  the  native  Irish,  and 
their  headlong  impetuosity,  are  remarkable.  They  do  not  calculate. 
None  will  shut  their  eyes  and  run  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall  with 
such  alacrity,  only  excite  them  for  the  purpose.  The  educated  in- 
habitants of  the  sister  kingdom,  the  respectable  part,  the  priesthood  and 
people  of  fortune,  have  no  share  in  this  foolish  crusade.  The  Fenians 
hurled  defiance  at  the  Pope  himself  at  Chicago,  and  in  Ireland  repeated 
it.  Its  leaders,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Americans,  are  duping  their 
sanguine  and  ignorant  countrymen  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  If  not, 
they  are  the  greatest  fools  that  ever  walked  the  earth  without  keepers ; 
for  they  are  playing  the  game  of  goose  motiveless. 

As  we  have  said  before,  this  great  and  powerful  nation  will  not  be  so 
eadly  bullied  as  the  credulous  ones,  enrolled  by  their  countrymen  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  led .  to  believe.  There  is  every  desire  in  the 
home  government  to  benefit  Ireland  as  far  as  possible.  She  must  learn 
to  do  her  own  part  in  the  matter  as  well.  Peace  is  essential  to  her  pros- 
perity— intestine  peace.  It  was  but  last  summer  that  a  fine  steamer 
from  New  York,  on  board  of  which  were  some  Americans  and  others, 
upon .  making  the  shore  of  Ireland  pretty  closely,  exclaimed  to  a  friend 
of  ours  on  board,  a  passenger  like  themselves, 

*'  How  beautiful  this  country  looks,  and  well  cultivated  too !  This 
cannot  be  the  miserable  land  we  heard  of  in  America,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  are  all  running  away  ?" 

When  we  heard  the  remark,  we  thought  how  full  of  truth  it  was. 
Had  the  island  the  full  benefit  of  what  its  inhabitants  have  it  in  their 
own  power  to  do  in  its  behalf,  there  would  be  few  northern  countries  more 
envied.  As  to  England's  fear  of  the  Fenians,  who,  we  suspect,  are  very 
like  FalstafTs  buckram  men,  some  fifty  thousand  grown  out  of  a  fifth 
part,  they  could  not  do  England  so  much  mischief  as  they  desire,  were 
they  ten  times  as  blustering.  They  will  do  well  to  remember  also,  at 
least  those  born  under  the  British  Crown,  that  they  owe  it  allegiance, 
and  that  they  have  no  claim,  if  found  in  these  islands,  coming  over  here 
with  a  hostile  intent,  to  be  spared  more  than  any  other  traitors,  who 
may  be  taken  under  a  breach  of  the  laws  in  committing  the  extreme  of 
criminal  oflFences.  We  repeat  it,  that  this  great  and  powerful  nation  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  all  this  Fenian  bluster.  A  just  punishment  will 
inevitably  overtake  rebellion  in  its  first  acts  of  aggression.  Not  to 
perceive  this,  shows  either  a  want  of  understanding  in  this  self-sufficient 
body  of  blusterers,  or  a  design  to  use  the  more  credulous  and  simple  of 
their  countrymen  as  Jeremy  Diddler  in  the  farce  used  his  dupes.  Such 
is  the  openly  expressed  opinion,  too,  of  the  Yankees,  whom  the  FeniaDB 
amuse  with  their  vapourings. 

Ctkus  Redding, 
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Bt  Mrs.  William  Murray. 

chapter  xxiv. 

THE  SPY  IN  THB  OABDBN. 

Whatever  might  be  the  import  of  the  threat  with  whieb  Dr.  Butler 
nenaced  Dolores  on  the  Friday  eyening  when  he  Tisited  her  in  her  own 
apartments,  it  had  at  least  the  efTect  of  keeping  her  quiet  and  entirely 
dot  of  sight  for  some  days ;  and  Lilian  spoke  the  trath  in  remarking 
"that  no  one  had  seen  Dolores." 

With  the  exception  of  a  daily  visit  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  in'  the 

inner  court-yard,  she  had  never  been  out,  and  was  far  too  indignant  to 

spesk  to  any  of  the  servants,  after  their  public  insults  on  the  day  of  the 

WateivFrolic. 

She  discovered  also,  by  some  means,  that  Dr.  Butler  was  staying 

•tt^  the  house ;  and  this  knowledge  rendered  her  still  more  prudent  and 

^i^utious. 

On  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  she  went  to  draw  water  as  usual, 
•'i^on  after  the  family  had  returned  from  the  Paseo,  she  heard  one  groom 
*^^y  to  the  other  in  Spanish,  whilst  locking  the  door  of  the  coach-house, 
^  "We  shall  not  want  this  carriagtf  to-morrow,  that^s  certain  !*• 
^  "  Why  not  ?"  asked  Dolores,  inquisitively,  surprised  out  of  her  indigna- 
^^'^on.   "  What's  going  to  be  done  to-morrow  ?" 

"Just  you  mind  your  own  business,  ma'am,"  said  our  friend  John,  the 
^^^fcotman,  who  was  standing  near,  and  saw  Dolores  address  the  grooms ; 
and  if  anybody  haxes  you  what's  going  to  be  done  to-morrow,  you  can 
^^11  'em  you  don't  know.  And  as  for  you  scamps,"  he  added,  turning  to 
fc^e  Mexicans,  "  if  you  tell  that  old  witch  what's  going  on,  I'll  'eave  a 
*":^ick  at  you.  Answer  her  questions  at  your  peril,  for  my  hi  is  on  you  ! 
^— 'Ome,  ma'am,  circumnavigate  them  peg-legs  of  yours  up  your  own 
■^aircase,  and  don't  be  himpident." 

Dolores,  in  high  indignation,  mounted  her  steps,  banging  the  door 
'filter  her.  Then,  with  flashing  eyes  and  hatred  in  her  heart,  she  sat 
^^>wn  and  ruminated. 

"  There's  something  going  on  out  of  the  usual  way — something  they 
don't  wish  me  to  know.  Dr.  Butler  has  not  been  here  for  nothing ;  but 
Til  find  it  out,  in  spite  of  them  all !  I'll  go  down  when  they  are  at 
dkmer  to-night.     I'll  hide  in  the  garden,  and  watch."  ■ 

Accordingly,  about  half-past  six,  when  she  knew  the  femily  would  be 
dining,  she  walked  stealthily  along  into  the  garden,  wrapped  in  a  large 
black  mantle. 

But  she  watched  and  waited  until  her  patience  was  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, for  every  door  and  window  was  closed  and  barred,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  light  visible  in  any  part  of  the  house. 

At  last  there  came  that  violent  ringing  at  the  outer  gates,  and  the 
summons  for  Dr.  Butler.     She  heard  his  voice  ordering  his  horse  to  be 
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saddled  immediately,  and  then  she  heard  him  gallop  away  with  the  mes- 
senger who  came  for  him,  at  full  speed  towards  Mexico. 

"  Que  fortuna !"  she  muttered.  "  What  a  blessing !  he  is  out  of  the 
way  for  a  couple  of  hours,  at  any  rate !" 

Still  she  watched  and  waited  for  another  half-hour ;  but  all  was  still, 
save  the  loud  chirping  of  the  ground  crickets  and  the  rich  song  of  the 
mocking-bird.  At  last,  just  as  she  was  turning  her  steps  to  her  own 
rooms,  weary  with  her  useless  watching,  the  library  window  looking 
into  the  garden  was  suddenly  flung  wide  open,  and  she  saw  Mr.  Tre- 
vanion  gazing  out  into  the  night. 

But  his  face  was  of  such  a  ghastly  whiteness  that  even  Dolores  was 
shocked  with  the  change  in  these  past  few  days. 

*'  Valgame  Dios !  what  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?"  she  thought. 
^*  I  never  saw  a  man  so  altered  in  my  life !" 

She  was  standing  almost  directly  opposite  the  library,  under  the  shade 
of  some  large  trees,  and  her  clothes  being  black,  rendered  her  figure 
undistinguishable. 

She  watched  him  closely,  for  the  moonbeams  were  shining  full  upon 
him,  and  there  was  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to  pity  in  the  breast  of  Uiat 
stem  woman,  as  she  noted  the  deep  lines  and  furrows  in  his  handsome 
face,  and  the  greyness  of  his  hair. 

'<  Poor  man  I"  she  thought ;  "  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  for  him ! 
If  that  proud  English  girl  were  out  of  the  way  I'd  never  vex  him  more, 
for  he  is  a  good  man  and  a  kind  one;  but  as  for  her,  with  her  great 
staring  eyes  and  her  foreign  pride,  I  hate  her !  I  could  tread  her  under 
my  feet,  and  spit  at  her !     I  could — ay,  I  could  murder  her !" 

As  these  vindictive  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  she  saw  the 
white  figure  of  the  girl  whom  she  hated  enter  the  library— ^he  saw  her 
pause,  irresolute,  and  then  gently  touch  Mr.  Trevanion,  to  rouse  him 
from  his  reverie — she  saw  him  start,  and  turn ;  and  then,  alas !  in  a  few 
moments  she  saw  that  Maud  was  clasped  in  his  arms ! 

Furious  with  anger,  jealousy,  and  natred,  the  passion  of  the  Mexican 
knew  no  bounds ;  all  the  evil  in  her  nature  was  lashed  into  rage.  She 
looked  like  a  crouching  cat ;  like  a  stealthy  tigress,  ready  to  spring. 

She  saw  Maurice  kiss  Maud  Slingsby,  and  take  her  on  his  knee — she 
saw  the  girl's  white  arms  round  her  lover's  neck,  and  swearing  a  vindictive 
oath  she  clenched  her  hands,  hissing  forth  these  words : 

^*  By  the  Ood  above  me,  I'll  have  her  blood  this  very  night !  Ay ! 
I'll  kill  her  now,  in  her  lover's  arms  I" 

Quick  as  thought  she  glided  along  through  the  shady  walks,  back 
again  to  her  own  chamber.  The  court-yard  was  still  as  death  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  for  the  domestics  were  all  assembled  together  for 
a  &rewell  carouse  in  the  servants'  hall,  given  by  John  the  footman,  in 
honour  of  Manuela,  who  was  leaving  for  England  with  her  young  mistress 
in  the  early  morning. 

None  of  them  saw  the  dark  shadowy  form  gliding  up  the  steps,  at  the 
top  of  which,  pressing  her  finger  on  the  fourteenth  nail  of  the  green-baise 
door,  she  noiselessly  entered. 

Taking  a  small  pocket-pistol  from  its  case,  she  loaded  it,  retracing  her 
steps  to  the  garden  as  stealthily  as  she  came. 

But  in  her  haste  and  excitement  she  made  one  fatal  mistake!     She 
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fbigot  to  close  the  green-baize  door — ^that  door  which  for  nearly  ten 
yean  had  never  once,  by  the  slightest  mistake,  been  left  open ! 

This  time  she  went  close  to  the  library  window,  glaring  upon  Maud 
with  a  fiendish  expression  of  rage  and  hate,  and  firing  full  at  her,  she 
missed  the  girl's  head,  as  before  stated,  by  a  hair's  breadth !  Then  she 
tomed  and  fled,  hiding  herself  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
THS  BOOM  IN  THE  DTNBB  OOUBT-TABD. 

Lilian  slept  about  an  hour  after  Mr.  Trevanion  left  her,  but  this  night 
her  dreams  were  not  of  angels.  She  awoke  suddenly  with  a  great  start, 
for  something  frightened  her,  and  she  felt,  or  fancied  she  felt,  a  cold  hand 
on  her  face.  She  found  herself  in  total  darkness,  for  her  lamp,  which 
was  always  kept  burning  throughout  the  night,  had  gone  out;  and 
Manuela,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the  adjoining  chamber,*  never  re- 
sponded to  her  call.  So,  springing  out  of  bed  in  a  fright,  she  ran  quickly 
ritairs  into  the  nursery,  where  a  bright  fire  was  blazing,  and  where 
felt  sure  of  finding  Manuela.  But  that  young  lady,  as  we  already 
bow,  was  enjoying  herself  exceedingly  in  the  servants'  hall. 

'*  Well,"  thought  Lilian,  who  lost  all  fear  in  the  familiar  nursery  by  the 
bright  fire,  *'  it  is  very  comfortable  here,  and  I  shall  not  go  back  again 
to  my  bedroom  in  the  darkness.  I  wonder  if  the  moon  is  still  shining  ; 
what  a  shame  to  fasten  it  out  with  those  aasty  shutters !  Pretty  moon  ! 
if  yoa  had  only  been  shining  in  my  room,  I  should  not  have  been 
frightened."  So  Lilian  opened  the  shutters,  and  clapped  her  hands  with 
deUght  when  the  bright  radiance  flooded  into  the  chamber.  <'  Oh,  how 
beautiful  it  is,  and  how  still !  I  wonder  if  they  have  all  gone  to  bed,  and 
where  that  tiresome  Manuela  is." 

The  nursery  was  above  the  library,  also  &cing  into  the  garden,  and 
Lilian,  full  of  rapture  and  poetic  feeling,  gazed  with  delight  on  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  scene  before  her. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  old  garden !"  she  said,  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  leave 
you;  perhaps  England  may  not  be  half  so  pretty.  I  almost  wish  we 
were  not  going.  But  who  can  that  be  running  away  so  quickly  under 
tbe  trees  ?  I  do  believe — yes,  I'm  sure  it  is  Dolores.  What  can  she 
be  doing  ?  I'll  watch  her,  and  see  where  she  goes.  I'll  run  away  down- 
•Uirs  into  the  laundry,  which  I  know  looks  into  the  inner  court-yard.  I 
don't  suppose  I'll  meet  any  one,  and  it  will  be  such  fun  to  find  out  all 
About  that  cross-grained  thing  at  the  last  moment.  Even  if  she  catches 
we  it  won't  matter,  for  I  shall  be  gone  to-morrow." 

With  Lilian,  to  think  was  to  act,  and  to  throw  a  shawl  round  her,  put 
^  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  glide  down-stairs,  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

As  she  expected,  she  met  no  one ;  and,  perching  on  a  stool,  she  un- 
jwtened  the  shutter  of  the  laundry  window,  and  peeped  cautiously  out, 
Jiut  in  time  to  see  Dolores  rush  up  the  steps  to  her  own  apartments. 

'^  ni  wait  a  little  longer,"  thought  Lilian  ;  *<  perhaps  she  may  come  out 
•gain." 

In  a  few  moments  her  curiosity  was  gratified,  for  Dolores,  as  we  already 
^pw,  ran  quickly  down  the  steps,  leaving,  as  Lilian  could  see,  the  green- 
»*ije  door  at  the  top  partially  open. 
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Oh,  liliao,  Lilian  t  where  are  yoor  guardian  angels  now  ?  Run  hade 
again  to  your  own  nursery,  so  fuU  of  comfort  and  peace !  But  no,  the 
insatiable  demon,  Curiosity,  bad  taken  possession  of  her,  and,  regardless 
of  consequences,  she  determined  to  gratify  it. 

'^  W^l,"  she  said  to  herself,  ^*  this  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  exploring 
the  witch's  den !  If  I  can  only  get  out  of  the  house,  1*11  fly  up  tiMMe 
steps  in  a  minute,  and  look  round  her  housebefore  she  can  be  back 
agaiu." 

So  sayiug,  she  ran  into  the  Patio^  and  tried  the  great  iron  doors  leading 
through  into  the  g^den.  No  chance  there  ;  they  were  heavily  locked, 
bolted,  and  barred  far  beyond  her  strength  to  open.  Back  through  the 
corridor  to  the  entrance  from  the  kitchens,  where  she  stopped  to  listen. 
She  heard  sin^ng,  laughing,  and  dancing  in  the  servants'  hall,  so  Ab 
knew  they  wovdd  all  be  assembled  menry-making,  and  that  Manuela  wooU 
be  the  busiest  amongst  th^n. 

*'  How  could  she  get  out  P  What  a  pity  to  miss  such  a  ehanee  lor  ifae 
sake  of  tiresome  bolts  and  bars  V*  She  suddenly  remembered  that  thero 
was  a  door  leading  into  the  garden,  from  an  empty  chamber  next  Min 
Sling^by's ;  that  same  room  in  which  Maud's  lamp  had  been  extinguished 
on  the  night  of  her  arrival.  *^  Now,  if  I  don't  meet  any  one,  I  eaa 
open  that  door  myself,  for  the  bolts  are  not  heavy,  and  I  can  jump  on  a 
chair  and  reach  them.  At  any  rate,  I'll  try.  The  oely  fear  is  I  may 
meet  Miss  Slingsby ;  but  that  is  not  likely,  £or  she  has  been  sleeping^  m 
Aunt  ELate's  room  for  the  last  few  nights." 

Gliding  along  as  swift  as  thought,  she  reached  the  door,  the  moonlight 
from  the  grated  windows  in  the  ceilings  of  all  the  passages  guiding  her 
footsteps.  With  trembling  fingers  she  withdrew  the  bolts,  turned  the 
key,  and  was  out  in  the  still,  calm  night  free  as  air — free  to  roam  where 
she  liked  in  that  lovely  garden ! 

Oh,  Lilian,  turn  back  ere  it  is  too  late  !  turn  back  to  your  peaeeAil 
little  bed,  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  your  pretty  chamber.  Never 
mind  that  cross-grained  Dolores,  or  the  forbidden  court-yard.  Come^ 
my  little  one. 

Hark !  what  was  that  P  A  pistol-shot !  so  dose  that  the  child  started 
back  into  the  shadow  and  crouched  down. 

A  figure  rushed  past — a  wild  face  distorted  by  every  evil  passion !  It 
was  Dolores !  But  she  ran  from  the  house  far  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  garden. 

Lilian  was  so  engrossed  with  her  own  determination  of  exploring  the 
rooms  in  the  inner  oourt-yard,  that  she  connected  no  thoughts  of  dang^ 
with  the  shot  she  had  just  heard ;  it  was  such  a  very  common  oocurrenee 
to  hear  the  report  of  fire-arms  in  the  night  at  Mexico,  for  guerillas  were 
always  prowlmg  about,  or  people  shooting  birds,  and  the  si^t  of  Dolores 
hurrying  away  in  an  opposite  direction  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  child's 
curiosity.  So  she  ran  along  like  a  fleet  gazelle,  quite  round  the  house 
into  the  inner  court-yard,  up  the  steps  breathlessly,  and  inside  the  green- 
baize  door — that  fatal  door  opening  into  forbidden  rooms,  which  had  been 
the  wonder  of  her  life  since  her  earliest  childhood. 

Once  inside  she  paused — not  from  fear,  not  from  indecision,  but  frxun 
a  strange  physical  feeling  of  intense  sickness  and  pain,  a  creeping  sensa- 
tion of  numbness  and  torpidity  in  her  feet  and  ankles,  a  species  ^  deadl]r 
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fitintnesfy  an  oppression,  a  loathing  as  if  the  very  atmosphere  was  full  of 
something  repellent  and  fearful. 

There  was  a  strange  odour  in  the  place,  utterly  unlike  anything  she 
had  ever  experienced  before,  mingled  with  the  very  powerful  scent  of 
sromatic  spices  and  flowers.  But  it  was  so  oppressive  and  sickly,  such  a 
contrast  to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  fresh  night  air,  thai  Lilian 
gasped  for  breath. 

She  looked  around  in  astonishment,  for,  instead  of  finding  herself,  as 
she  expected,  in  a  dark  gloomy  place  full  of  witchly  surroundings  suitable 
fcr  Dolores,  viz.  two  or  three  cats,  and  some  lizards,  frogs,  &t  toads,  she 
saw,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  hall  richly  carpeted,  a  costly  lamp  sns- 

eed  from  the  ceiling,  and  beautiful  flowers  in  yases  on  a  marble  table; 
ler  quick  senses  noted  that  the  flowers  had  evidently  been  selected 
for  their  powerful  scent,  and  not  for  their  harmony  of  colour  or  natural 
btaoty.  There  were  great  bunches  of  seringa  clusters  of  orange- 
Uossoms  and  magnolia,  each  oppressive  in  the  house,  unless  sparingly 
nd  judiciously  mingled  with  fresher  perfumes,  but  overpoweringly  heavy 
ifasn  gathered  in  masses  and  heaped  in  clusters  together. 

"Faugh!"  thought  Lilian,  in  disgust,  "if  I  were  not  afraid  of  that  old 
thing  coming  back,  I'd  throw  all  these  horrid  flowers  into  the  yard !" 

But  the  moments  were  precious,  and  she  passed  on. 

The  house  was  evidently  one  of  no  mean  dimensions,  for  there  were 
sereral  doors  on  each  side  of  the  spacious  hall ;  but  in  one,  exactly  oppo- 
site, she  saw  a  bright  light,  as  if  from  a  large  tire,  and  unhesitatingly 
entered. 

No  words  can  depict  her  amazement  as  she  gazed  around  this  apart- 
ment. It  was  a  long,  lofty  room,  the  exact  counterpart,  in  every  respect, 
of  her  father's  drawing-room.  The  beautifully  painted  walls,  the  frescoed 
odling;  the  velvet  carpet,  the  couches,  curtains,  chairs  ;  the  piano,  harp, 
guitar;  the  wide  marble  chimney-piece,  with  the  huge  pine-logs  bfazing 
md  erackling  on  the  hearth ;  nay,  even  to  the  very  vases  of  flowers  and 
Aunt  Kate's  silver  bell.  And  to  render  the  illusion  still  more  complete, 
Ihere  was  the  figure  of  a  lady  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  a  small  table  of 
cosdy  knick-knacks  by  her  side. 

Lilian  sprang  forward,  confounded  and  amazed.  It  was — it  must  be 
Aunt  Kate !  But  why  this  mystery  and  caution  ?  Were  there  two 
Aunt  Kates  ?— one  whom  she  had  never  seen  ?  But  no  I  there  was 
dways  a  delicious  fragrance  of  violets  and  sweetness  about  Aunt  Kate, 
whilst  here  the  child  was  almost  fainting  from  intense  nausea. 

There  were  no  signs  of  life  about  the  lady's  figure;  she  lay  quite  still, 
^  Lilian  could  not  see  her  face.  But  the  child  must  find  out  who  this 
Uy  is,  although  the  deadly  sickness  increased  every  moment. 

"Speak !"  she  cried, in  Spanish;  "are  you  my  Aunt  Kate?  Look  at 
me,  and  tell  me  !  Oh,  auntie,  is  it  you  ?  Do  you  live  up  here  some- 
fettesfor  fun? — and  what  is  this  dreadful  sickening  feeling  coming  over 
neP 

The  figure  turned  slowly  round — ^turned,  apparently  with  the  greatest 
Acuity,  and  looked  full  at  the  child. 

Oh,  Lilian !  what  a  face  was  that  which  met  your  shuddering  gaze ! 
A  fearful,  dreadful  face ! — a  countenance  from  which  every  semblance  of 

h2 
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humanity  had  almost  departed ;  with  features  awfully,  unutterably 
pulsive !     A  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  that  most  terrible  of  all  dises 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — leprosy  ! 

With  parched  lips,  distended  eyes,  and  teeth  chattering  with  hon 
Lilian  gasped,  **  Who,  or  what  are  you  ?  Speak,  for  pity's  sake,  fo 
think  I  am  going  mad !" 

And  the  creature  tried  to  speak,  but  could  scarcely  articulate,  and 
words  came  broken,  harsh,  discordant ;  but,  alas !  awfully  audible  i 
intelligible  to  the  strained  ears  of  Lilian — 

"  My  name  is  Carlota  Trevanion  ;  and  my  husband's  name 
Maurice!" 

These  dreadful  words  rang  on  the  child's  brain  like  a  knell.  Sicken 
dizzy,  stunned  to  the  very  soul  with  this  awful  disclosure;  with  all  t 
pain,  that  dreadful  physical  pain  rushing  to  her  head,  and  the  fright 
nausea  increasing  every  moment ;  grasping  at  the  nearest  chair  for  si 
ort;  a  whiteness,  as  of  death,  covering  her  face,  and  her  beauti 
igure  swaying  to  and  fro,  like  a  graceful  tree  cut  down  by  the  woi 
man's  axe,  and  rocking  to  its  fall ;  and  with  a  wild  and  piercing  shri 
so  piteous  in  its  agony,  that  it  awoke  the  echoes  in  every  nook  6 
corner  of  that  house  and  garden,  startling  from  their  slumbers  ei 
the  little  birds  whom  she  loved  so  well,  Lilian  Trevanion  sank  sensel 
at  her  mother's  feet ! 


I 


CHAPTER  XIVI. 
THE      INHEBITANCE. 


And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus,  which  was  laid  at  his  gf 
full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  r 
man'^  table:  moreover  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores. — Luke  xvi.  20,  21. 

People  all  over  the  world  appear  to  have  jumped  at  the  conclusi 
that  the  poor  beggar  named  in  Scripture,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  g\ 
covered  with  sores,  was  in  reality  a  victim  to  leprosy,  for  we  find  tl 
disease  called  St.  Lazarus's  evil,  and  the  hospitals  erected  for  its  cure  f 
called  '^  Lazar-houses." 

Hernando  Cortez  was  the  first  person  who  established  a  hospital 
lepers  in  Mexico,  which  proves  the  disease  to  have  been  one  of  gn 
antiquity  in  that  country.  This  hospital  has  been  destroyed  and  rebv 
many  times  during  the  constant  vicissitudes  to  which  Mexico  has  be 
subject ;  sometimes  wofully  neglected,  at  others  well  regulated  and  cai 
for.  It  generally  contains  from  fifty  to  sixty  patients  of  both  sexes,  a 
the  municipal  authorities  spend  upon  the  necessities  of  these  unfortuni 
creatures  200/.  per  month. 

.This  disease,  which  is  the  most  hopeless  and  terrible  of  all  evils,  is  ve 
common  in  Mexico,  and  appears  there  in  three  different  forms,  so  w 
marked  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  to  have  acquired  separate  nam 
even  amongst  the  vulgar.  The  sufferers  from  one  form  are  call 
**  leoninos,"  from  another  "  antoninos,"  and  from  the  third  *'  ma 
chados,"  or  blotchy. 

The  first  two  have  been  described  by  European  authors,  and  it  is  n 
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necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  description  of  them,  but  the  third  is  be- 
lieyed  to  be  peculiar  to  Mexico,  and  entirely  unknown  in  Europe. 

A  few  remarks  upon  it,  therefore,  may  not  be  found  uninteresting 
either  to  professional  or  unprofessional  readers. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  form  of  leprosy  are  that  it  is  heredi^ 
tart/f  aud  7iot  infectious  or  contagious ;  that  it  is  known  by  the  presence 
of  red  and  painful  blotches  on  the  legs,  arms,  body,  and,  lastly,  on  the 
face,  which  ulcerate  and  heal,  leaving  large  purple  scars ;  that  it  is  ac- 
eompanied  by  the  most  intense  physical  suffering,  and  is  invariably  fatal 
io  its  termination. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  children  more  frequently  inherit  the 
disease  from  the  mother  than  from  the  father.  The  children  descended 
hm  a  leprous  father  may  escape,  but  from  a  mother  rarely,  if  ever. 

The  earliest  stages  of  this  terrible  disease  are  marked  by  a  suppression 
of  the  perspiration  and  a  diminution  of  sensibility.  The  first  of  these 
ipptoms  may  or  may  not  be  present,  but  the  second  is  worthy  of  all  at- 
tention, for,  besides  being  constant,  it  is  in  many  cases  persistent  from 
fc  beginning  to  the  end. 

This  diminution  of  sensibility  is  preceded  and  announced  by  torpidity 
>od  a  creeping  feeling  in  the  hands  aud  feet,  excessively  painful,  which 
I      ui  a  short  time  passes  to  the  other  members.  The  sense  of  touch,  although 
deadened,  is  not  entirely  obliterated. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  two  phenomena  just  mentioned  make  their 
appearance,  there  commences  a  gradual  falling  off  of  the  eyebrows,  eye- 
'^hes,  and  hair  of  the  arms  and  body.  This  is  most  observable  at  first 
On  the  outer  extremities  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes;  it  follows  its  in- 
"^ard  course  until  the  skin  of  the  eyebrows  remains  perfectly  bare,  and  of 
*  rose  colour. 

For  one,  two,  or  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms 
^0  others  are  manifested,  but  at  any  one  of  these  periods  its  form  begins 
t«  be  characterised,  that  is,  the  blotches  develop  themselves. 

At  this  stage  the  patient  feels  sudden  pain  and  a  sensation  of  burning 
«ieat  in  some  part  of  the  skin  at  the  extremities,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  appears  a  nudosity^  or  induration  of  the  skin,  of  a  light-red  colour. 
^is  is  hard  and  painful  to  the  touch,  a  little  larger  than  a  pea,  of  an 
cblong  form,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  little  spot  (blotch)  of  a 
^k-red  or  violet  colour,  which  in  a  few  hours  spreads  over  the  whole 
of  the  part  raised,  changing  the  rose  into  a  dark  colour. 

These  blotches  then  become  sores,  which  sometimes  heal  in  a  month, 
lometimes  in  a  longer  period ;  but  as  soon  as  one  heals  another  comes  in 
ft  different  place.  In  some  cases  they  disappear  entirely  for  a  fortnight, 
^en  return  again ;  in  others  (but  this  is  rare),  the  whole  body  is  covered 
At  once,  and  death  ensues  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  great  joints  to  become  carious 
(for  instance,  the  elbows  and  knees),  thus  rendering  amputation  of  both 
limbs  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  life'  of  the  patient. 

It  is  also  both  possible  and  frequent  that  these  poor  wretched  sufferers 
^  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  two  distinct  forms  of  leprosy ;  in 
©tbers,  alas  1  with  the  whole  three. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ghastly  than  to  see  a  combination  of  the  blotchy 
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and,  what  may  be  called,  ancB^heUc  form  (anioninos),*  one  peculiarity 
of  the  latter  being  a  marked  deformity  of  the  lower  eyelid,  which  l»* 
comes  shortened,  and  its  natural  curve  so  much  exaggerated  that  ihe 
upper  eyelid  cannot  reach  it.  A  gradual  destruction  of  the  bones  alto 
takes  place ;  for  instance,  if  one  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  is  affected, 
the  skin  and  other  neighbouring  tissues  contract  by  degrees,  according 
to  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  bone,  until  the  first  joint  remains  in  con- 
tact with  the  third  (supposing  the  second  to  be  the  one  destroyed). 
Sometimes  the  whole  finger-joints  are  destroyed  one  after  anoth^, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  rudiment  of  the  nails  adhering  to  the  hands  like 
little  white  tubercles. 

In  some  instances  it  has  even  destroyed  the  entire  hands  from  point  to 
base,  stopping  at  the  wrist. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  facts  in  connexion  with  this  fearful 
malady;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  why  Maurice  Trevanion*8 
life  was  one  g^at  agony — why  all  his  wealth  and  lofty  station  w«ra 
as  dross  beneath  his  feet,  for  the  one  awful  word  which  he  heard  his 
wife  whisper  to  Dr.  Butler  in  their  last  memorable  interview,  and  which 
had  haunted  him  day  and  night  for  the  past  ten  years,  was  "  leprosy!" 
And  this  was  the  ^<  inheritance"  bequeathed  by  Carlota  to  poor  littb 
Lilian! 

CHAPTEB  XXVn. 
BBTBOSPXOTIONS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  memorable  day  of  Lilian's  birth^ 
Maurice  Trevanion  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  look  on  his 
wife's  face  again.  No  words  can  describe  his  despair  on  the  disclosure  of 
her  horrid  secret.  He  wa^  constitutionally  a  proud  man— proud  of  his 
name,  of  his  pure  lineage,  and  of  his  high  position ;  proud  of  his  fine  old 
father,  of  hb  refined  and  accomplished  sister,  of  his  beautiful  wife !  and 
doubly  proud  in  the  happy  prospect  of  a  little  child  coming  to  inherit  his 
goodly  name.  And  the  blow  struck  heme  to  the  very  root  of  his  pridci 
blasting  it  utteriy ! 
*  He  made  Dr.  Butler  explain  to  him  all  the  phases  of  the  dreadful  form 
of  leprosy  inherited  by  his  wife  from  beginning  to  end ;  he  knew  that  the 
chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  that  his  child,  if  it  lived,  would  be  similaxly 
afflicted,  and  in  the  misery  of  his  blighted  life  he  prayed  that  it  might 
die  in  its  infancy.     But  God  willed  otherwise. 

*  I  shall  never  forget  the  sickeniog  horror  which  I  experienced  one  day  on 
entering  the  cathednu  of  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  some  high  church  festilval. 
Mendicants  are  always  congregated  round  the  doors  of  the  different  churches  Im- 
pkNnng  alms  from  the  diaritable,  but  this  time  the  steps  were  more  than  usually 
crowded,  and  I  passed  along  with  difficulty.  Some  one  pushed  the  skirt  of  nnr 
dress,  and  on  looking  down  I  saw  a  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  this  frightmL 
disease.  It  was  the  first  leper  I  had  ever  seen.  No  words  can  describe  th^  awftll 
repulsiveness  of  her  appearance.  I  turned  my  steps,  and  hurried  home.  The  fkoe 
of  that  poor  woman  haunted  me  for  days,  nay,  weeks  and  months — ^I  can  see  II 
now  as  I  write — and  on  her  wrist  were  the  five  little  nails  adhering,  for  all  th9 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  the  hand  were  destroyed,  whilst  the  arms  and  face  were 
covered  with  hideous  scars.  And  this  poor  creature  had  once  been  full  of  life, 
hope,  and  beauty! 
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Tire  chiki  wm  m  bright  and  beautiful  a  little  baby  as  ever  gladdened 
hUhes^s  iieart,  but  it  brought  no  joy  to  Maurice  Treyanion. 

Tiiea  he  formed  hii  pians,  and  no  entreaty  of  Dr.  Butler's  or  Kate's 
eoald  alter  them  one  iota.  To  him  Carlota  was  virtually  dead.  **  Let 
tbe  world  believe  that  she  really  was  so ;  let  her  be  buried  out  of  his  sight 
ftreTermorer' 

In  Ttia  Dr.  Butler  expostulated,  entreating  that  she  might  be  sent 
quietly  away  to  some  private  retreat  on  the  true  plea  of  insanity.  No  I 
MMRoe  was  infleiible ! 

*^  She  may  live  for  ten  years,"  urged  the  doctor.    *'  You  are  laying  up 
forToorself  an  awful  sorrow  greater  than  you  can  bear,  Maurice.    Have 
700  considered  that  the  secresy  alone  will  be  terrible?*' 
It  was  of  no  use^-^as  well  talk  to  the  winds. 

&>  Tievanioa  sent  for  Dolores  irom  San  Cosme — a  woman  who  had 
amed  Carlota  when  a  child,  and  who  was  very  poor,  earning  her  living 
with  great  difficulty. 

By  the  promise  of  a  handsome  salary  during  his  wife's  lifetime,  and  a 
pttflon  and  protection  after  her  death,  Maurice  easily  gained  Dolores 
9f%t  to  his  plans.  She  was  to  remain  with  Carlota,  nurse  her,  and  take 
the  entire  charge  of  her.  There  was  to  be  no  expense  spared  for  the 
ooafort  of  the  sufferer ;  all  that  gold  could  buy  was  to  be  placed  at  her 
disposal  The  only  thing  he  demanded  in  return  was  a  solemn  oath  of 
nfresj. 

It  pleased  him  also  to  go  through  the  mock  ceremony  of  a  funeral,  and 
he  felt  at  the  time  as  if  be  really  had  buried  his  wife  for  evermore.  She 
was  moved  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  rooms  in  the  inner  court-yard, 
which  were  hastily  prepared  for  her  reception  by  Nurse  Wilson  and 
Sehttds,  who  were  the  only  other  persons  entrusted  with  this  dreadful 
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For  three  long  tedious  years  she  was  perfectly  insane,  knowing  nothing, 
tUnkmg  nothing,  and  Dr.  Butler  hoped  that  she  might  be  spared  any 
^er  suffering,  and  that  death  would  mercifully  release  her  before  the 
odier  trouble  came.  But  no,  it  was  a  vain  hope !  This  poor  creature 
^  destined  to  endure  fearful  torments  I 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years  the  insanity  gradually  died  away,  and 
b  pecaliar  characteristics  of  the  manchado  form  of  leprosy  developed 
wselves. 

She  remembered  perfectly  the  events  of  her  married  life,  even  to  the 
wtwell  scene  with  her  husband,  but  knew  nothing  respecting  the  birth 
^ksr  child  or  her  own  pretended  interment;  and  Dr.  Butler  wisely 
Mp^  it  prudent  to  keep  this  knowledge  from  her.  He  told  her  that  she 
W  heen  insane  for  years,  and  she  appeared  to  think  that  Maurice,  per* 
^^  Iras  dead.  She  remembered  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  draw^ 
■940001^  and  it  pleased  her  to  have  one  fitted  up  exactly  in  the  same 
•toer:  and  every  whim  was  gratified. 

But  as  the  years  wore  on  her  sufferings  were  terrible-— at  times  almost 
VModiflrable.  She  bore  them  throughout  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
tad  Dr.  Butler,  who  sincerely  pitied  her,  constituted  hims^  her  helper 
^  consoler  at  all  times.  He  saw  her  daily,  and  devised  every  means 
^  Us  power  for  the  alleviation  of  her  misery.  Sometimes — ^not  often— 
*k  would  talk  of  Kate,  very  often  of  Maurice,  always  remorsefollyi 
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iB^ondering  if  God  would  ever  put  an  end  to  her  safferiDgs,  and  forgive 
her  for  her  sins.  And  Dr.  Butler  led  this  poor  creature  to  place  her 
trust  in  Heaven,  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  her  purified  soul  would 
escape  ^m  its  earthly  tenement,  and  be  at  rest. 

Kate's  gentle  heart  overflowed  with  pity  for  her  poor  sister.  She  would 
willingly  have  visited  her,  but  the  doctor  thought  she  had  better  not, 
for  ELate  was  far  too  fragile  to  exist  in  that  atmosphere  of  suffering  and 
disease. 

But  Dolores  was  the  stumbling-block  in  their  path.  She  became 
restive,  overbearing,  rapacious,  insolent. 

As  Lilian  grew  up  in  her  beautiful  childhood,  the  woman  could  not 
bear  to  see  her;  she  appeared  to  think  the  unconscious  child  had  no 
right  to  be  happy  when  her  mother  was  enduring  torments,  and  if  she 
saw  Maurice  playing  with  Lilian,  she  would  turn  upon  him  like  a  perfect 
fury.  She  held  him  in  her  power  also  to  a  certain  extent,  for  she  was 
always  threatening  to  tell  Lilian  of  her  mother's  existence,  and  the  dread 
of  her  doing  so  became  a  never-ending  thorn  in  Trevanion's  side.  He 
kdew  that  the  shock  of  such  a  discovery  might  be  fatal  to  his  little  one ; 
therefore  he  was  positively  afraid  to  leave  the  house,  and  the  more 
Dolores  saw  his  fears,  the  more  insolent  she  became. 

Such  was  the  private  life  of  the  Trevanions  at  the  time  of  Maud 
Slingsby's  arrival.  If,  even  then,  Maurice  had  followed  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Butler  and  his  sister,  by  taking  Maud  into  his  confidence,  all  might 
yet  have  been  well,  but  the  demon.  Pride,  was  still  uppermost;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  fell  suddenly,  passionately,  in  love  with  the  girl,  and 
could  not  bear  that  she  should  think  of  him  as  being  the  husband  of  a 
loathsome  leper. 

There  was  such  a  shuddering  horror  in  the  very  thought,  and  Maud, 
fresh  from  England,  pure  as  her  native  snowdrops,  would  have  shrunk 
away  in  fear. 

In  this  concealment  Trevanion  sinned  greatly — sinned  against  Maud, 
— for,  of  course,  she  soon  loved  him  unconsciously  ;  how  could  she  help 
herself?  Handsome,  accomplished,  of  refined  manners  and  high  intel- 
lect, surrounded  by  a  mystery  which  women  love,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
as  free  as  air  to  marry  again  if  he  chose — what  chance  had  Maud's  heart 
against  all  these  seductive  influences  P — ^and  what  right  had  he  to  interest 
the  affections  of  any  girl,  by  proclaiming  himself  a  widower,  when  hia 
own  wife  was  living  ?  True,  if  Maud  had  known  all,  she  would  have 
shrunk  at  first  from  her  responsibilities ;  but  she  was  a  brave  girl,  and 
her  hesitation  would  have  been  but  momentary.  Then,  how  she  wouU 
have  guarded  Lilian,  and  never  missed  her  from  her  sight  by  night  oi 
day  I  Even  in  her  limited  knowledge  of  Lilian's  constitutional  infirmitieSj 
she  had  been  a  guardian  angel  to  her,  changing  her,  by  the  most  judidmu 
management,  from  a  wilful  passionate  child  to  the  brightest  little  getc 
that  ever  graced  this  earth;  and  had  she  known  all,  she  would  havf 
saved  her — not  from  her  inheritance,  which  might  or  might  not  havt 
come,  but  from  the  fearful  shock  of  finding  herself  in  the  awful  preseno*^ 
of  that  mother  whom  she  believed  to  be  dead,  and  which  struck  her  dowc 
unaided  and  alone. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVIII. 
THE      BLIGHTED      LILT. 

The  whole  secret  of  Treyanion's  life  now  stands  revealed  up  to  the 
night  when  Lilian's  piercing  shriek  rang  out  through  the  whole  house 
and  garden.  And  that  awful  cry  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm. 
Miorice  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  staggered  to  the  door.  Maud  Slingsby's 
nerves  had  been  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  hours,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  cry  aloud  in 
the  height  of  her  g^ef  and  bewilderment ;  but  one  look  at  Kate  silenced 
her,  and  roused  her  into  action.  Every  vestige  of  colour  had  fled  from 
Kate's  face ;  even  her  soft  silky  hair  seemed  stiffening  with  fear.  She 
i^zed  Maud's  hands  and  gasped : 

"  For  the  love  of  God  forget  yourself  and  your  wrongs,  for  wronged 
yon  have  been,  and  bear  with  us  to-night !  Oh,  Maud  Slingsby,  that  is 
Lilian's  voice !  God  help  her,  for  that  shriek  is  full  of  the  direst  agony. 
Oh,  that  I  could  fly  away  and  help  her ;  but  I  cannot  move.  Maud,  go 
irith  Maurice,  I  implore  you,  and  remember  that,  although  he  has  en*ed 
n  miserably,  yet  he  has  been  sorely,  sadly  tried." 

Full  of  pity  and  vague  uncertainty,  Maud  turned  to  go. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Miss  Trevanion.  I  am  like  one  walk- 
ing in  a  dream  ;  to  me  it  is  all  mystery,  but  I  will  do  anything  you  ask 
me?" 

**  Then  follow  Maurice— quick  1" 

Maud  ran  to  the  door  after  Mr.  Trevanion,  and  found  the  hall 
^ockaded  with  groups  of  eager,  anxious  servants. 

"  Oh,  senor,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Whence  came  that  awful  shriek  ?" 
.  And  Manuela,  with  ghastly  face  and  streaming  hair,  dame  screaming 
^Wthe  midst  of  them. 

•'It's  Miss  Lilian — ^it's  Miss  Lilian ;  she's  not  in  her  own  room  !" 
I      Trevanion's  face  was  white  as  the  marble  pillar  against  which  he 

"Where  is  Nurse  Wilson?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  so  hollow  and 
^^^imge  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable. 

**  I  am  here,  sir." 

"  Then  go  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  ;  do  not  leave  them  for 
^  single  instant.  Richards,  come  with  me;  the  rest  of  you  remain 
*^«re.'^ 

^  He  was  unconscious  that  Maud  was  following,  but  she  hastened  after 

*^^in  as  if  it  were  all  some  miserable  dream.     Through  the  Patio  and  the 

^J^t  iron  doors — the  heavy  bolts  and  bars  of  which  flew  back  under 

"^^^vanion's  touch  as  if  they  were  made  of  feathers— out  into  the  inner 

^^urt-yard,  up  the  steps,  inside  the  green-baize  door.     The  same  sicken- 

^■^^  sensation  from  the  oppressive  odour  of  the  flowers  struck  upon  their 

^^^aes,  and  Maud  turned  deadly  faint;  but  Trevanion  walked  straight  on 

^>  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall.     At  the  entrance  he  stopped,  leaning 

^^  a  moment  against  the  wall.     He  turned  his  dead  white  face  to  speak 

^^  Hichards,  and  saw  Maud  Slmgsby. 
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"You  here!     Oh,  my  God!" 

With  a  wild  uplifting  of  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  imploring  strength 
and  pardon  from  on  high,  he  strode  straight  into  the  room,  into  the 
awful  presence  of.  the  wife  whom  he  had  never  once  seen  for  ten  long 
years — that  wife  whose  picture  he  had  gazed  upon  a  few  hours  before 
in  all  the  dazzling  pride  of  her  wonderful  beauty  ! 

Alas,  and  alas,  what  a  change  was  there !  He  stood  immovable,  gazing 
upon  her,  as  if  stricken  to  stone  !  She  had  crawled  from  her  couch  to 
the  floor,  and  was  feebly  trying  with  her  poor  maimed  hands  to  raise  the 
helple^  little  creature  at  her  feet — that  beautiful  little  child,  the  wonder 
of  whose  presence  had  awakened  a  strange  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
heart  of  the  sufPering  leper.  There  was  a  something  in  Lilian's  face 
which  took  her  back  to  her  own  youth,  a  vague,  dim  consciousness  of  a 
far*off  time  when  she  too  was  young,  innocent,  and  beautiful.  But 
tiiere  were  footsteps  in  her  chamber,  and  turning  round  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty,  she  saw,  not  Dolores,  as  she  expected,  returning  from  hel* 
lengthened  absence,  but  a  strange  yet  familiar  face.  Changed,  alas, 
sadly  changed  I  but  still  the  face  of  her  long-lost  husband  ! 

''  Oh,  Maurice,"  she  moaned,  '<  have  you  come  at  last  ?  I  have  longed 
for  you,  waited  for  you,  despaired  for  you !  I  did  not  know  whether 
you  were  living  or  dead,  but  I  have  so  prayed  that  I  might  see  your  hiob 
once  again  before  I  die.  I  have  sinned,  Maurice,  but  God  knows  that  I 
have  suffered,  and  my  life  has  been  a  hell  upon  earth,  for  time  has 
seemed  like  eternity !''  And  the  poor  creature  crawled  to  his  feet,  lifting 
up  in  mute  entreaty  those  woful  mutilated  hands. 

Quick  as  thought  Maud  Slingsby  stood  before  them,  for  the  whole 
truth  flashed  upon  her  brain.  She  did  not  faint  or  scream,  she  uttered 
no  cry,  no  sound,  but  a  hard  look  came  into  her  soft  eyes,  and  there  was 
a  strange  metallic  ring  in  her  voice  as  she  said, 

"  Who  is  this,  Mr.  Trevanion  ?" 

What  could  he  do  or  say,  standing  there  in  the  presence  of  the  woman 
whom  he  loved,  and  the  wife  whom  he  had  wronged  ?  And  looking 
round  in  his  despair,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  white  unconscious 
form  of  Lilian  on  the  ground  by  her  mother's  side. 

«With  a  wild  cry  he  raised  the  child  in  his  arms,  hastening  away  from 
the  fatal  chamber.     But  Maud  intercepted  him  on  the  threshold. 

**  What  is  this  woman  to  you,  Mr.  Trevanion  ? — this  woman  who  calls 
you  Maurice  ?     Speak,  for  I  have  a  right  to  know !" 

**  It  is  my  wife,  Maud  Slingsby,  the  mother  of  my  child.  For  the  love 
of  Heaven  do  not  question  or  reproach  me  now ;  let  me  take  Lilian  into 
the  fresh  air,  for  she  has  fainted." 

She  stood  on  one  side  to  let  him  pass,  whilst  he  carried  his  child 
straight  to  Kate  in  the  drawing-room*  And  Maud,  paralysed  with 
horror,  stood  gazing  on  the  poor  creature  left  in  her  misery  on  the  floor, 
groaning,  in  her  desolation,  from  time  to  time,  the  sad  words—"  Ob, 
Maurice,  Maurice,  have  pity  !"  A  flood  of  remorse  for  having  so  un^ 
consciously  wronged  the  wife  and  mother  before  her,  poured  into  Maud's 
neart,  and  stooping,  she  said,  in  Spanish  : 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?  Shall  I  help  you  to  your  couch  P  I 
will  tell  Mr.  Trevanion  of  your  wish  to  see  him  ;  he  is  anxious  just  now 
about  hb  little  girl." 
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«  Eii—hisf'  broke  in  Carlota  ;  "  then  what  is  that  child  to  me  ?" 

Poor  Maud  !  here  was  a  fresh  labyrinth  of  perplexity ;  how  could  she 
speak  about  the  child  of  whose  existence  that  poor  mother  had  never 
IniowD  ?  And  suddenly  another  horror  flashed  upon  her ;  what  if  Dolores 
should  return  and  find  her  there — Dolores,  who,  with  fiendish  hatred, 
had  fired  a  pistol  at  her  that  very  night  ?  In  extreme  fear,  Maud  said, 
hurriedly, 

<<  Be  calm,  I  implore  you,  Mrs.  Trevanion.  I  will  see  you  again.  I 
must  go  now."  And  with  tottering  steps  she  hastened  away  to  the 
abdbr  of  the  house  down-stairs. 

She  met  na  one  as  she  re-crossed  the  Patio ;  everything  was  hushed  and 
Btill.  She  was  almost  too  ill  to  think  of  Lilian.  She  merely  imagined, 
in  a  dull,  heavy  kind  of  way,  that  the  child  had  a  fainting-fit,  and  that 
they  would  be  restoring  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

'*!  can't  meet  them  all,"  thought  Maud.  *'  Perhaps  now  we  may  not 
start  for  England  in  the  morning.  I  think  if  we  do  I  shall  die."  And 
diaggbg  her  wearied  limbs  to  Kate's  room,  she  sat  down  on  a  low  chair 
near  the  fire.  It  had  been  an  awful  day  for  the  poor  girl,  and  she  was 
literally  deadened  into  temporary  stupefaction.  It  was  all  one  wild 
incoherent  misery !  First,  the  unexpected  avowal  of  Maurice  Treva- 
iMfi's  love ;  then  the  attempt  on  her  own  life  from  Dolores ;  and  lastly, 
that  awful  shriek,  and  the  terrible  disclosure  in  the  inner  court-yard. 
'^His  wife !  Oh  God !  his  lawful  wedded  wife,  whom  he  had  reported 
dead !  Carlota  Trevanion  1  that  beautiful  woman,  whose  picture  she  had 
seen  that  night  1  Lilian's  mother — and  a  leper !  Oh,  good  and  graoioos 
God,"  she  murmured,  "  have  pity  on  me  !" 

But  her  sorrows  were  not  yet  over.  Nurse  Wilson  entered  the  room 
in  excited  haste : 

"  Oh,  Miss  Slingsby,  come  to  us  and  help  us ;  we  can't  restore  Miss 
Lilian.  We  have  tried  everything  we  can  think  of,  and  she  never 
moves !" 

Like  a  tired  horse,  almost  goaded  to  death  with  heavy  spurs,  Maud 
wse  and  staggered  on  to  the  drawing-room.  For  some  moments  she 
could  not  see  its  inmates,  for  the  room  seemed  full  of  sparks  of  dancing 
fire,  the  effects  of  over-excitement  on  her  exhausted  brain ;  then  she 
saw,  with  a  terrible  distinctness,  the  deathly  countenance  of  Lilian,  who 
vas  l^ing  immovable  on  a  sofa,  and  Maurice  kneeling  by  her  side,  Kate 
on  her  couch  close  beside  them,  and  the  awe-struck  domestics  busily 
employed  in  using  restoratives. 

"Lilian,  my  Lilian!"  groaned  Maurice,  "speak  to  me;  open  your 
€yes,  my  darling — look  at  me  I" 

But  the  child  never  moved. 

"Oh,  my  God !"  said  the  hapless  fether,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

^te  saw  Maud  enter,  and  stand  looking  helplessly  around;  she 
l>wkoned  to  her,  and  Maud  sank  down  by  her  couch,  utterly  unable  to 

r^t  or  even  to  think,  and  Kate  pityingly  placed  her  gentle  hand  on 
girl's  throbbing  head,  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 

Kebards  had  saddled  a  horse  the  moment  he  saw  Lilian^  face,  hxA  by 
wis  lime  was  half  way  to  Mexico  to  meet  Dr.  Butler.     He  met  him  by 
^  "  darita,"  returnmg  swiftly  to  Tacubaya. 
"  Ho !  doctor,  stop !     I  want  you !" 
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The  doctor  reined  in  his  horse,  and  one  look  at  Richards's  face  in  the 
hright  moonlight  announced  some  awful  trouble. 

"What  is  it?"  he  shouted. 

And  Richards  answered  mournfully,  "  Miss  Lilian  has  discovered  her 
mother." 

"And  seen  her?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Good  God!"  cried  the  doctor,  "it  will  kill  her!"  And  driving  the 
spurs  into  his  horse  he  galloped  furiously  on.  He  dashed  into  the  court- 
yard, sprang  off  his  horse,  and  rushed  through  the  groups  of  terrified 
servants  straight  to  the  drawing-room,  whose  distracted  inmates  were 
vainly  striving  to  restore  the  still  unconscious  Lilian. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Trevanion,  on  the  doctor's  entrance,  "  you  have 
come  at  last ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  save  my  child !" 

Dr.  Butler  bent  anxiously  over  the  hapless  little  one  ;  he  felt  her  pulse, 
her  head,  her  heart;  then  standing  straight  up,  with  that  mournful 
vibration  in  his  voice,  which  in  a  strong  man  sounds  so  very  pitiful,  he 
placed  both  his  hands  firmly,  yet  tenderly,  on  Trevanion's  shoulders. 
There  were  large  tears  in  the  doctor's  eyes,  and  his  lips  were  tremulous 
with  emotion : 

"  Maurice,  my  friend,  may  God  help  you,  for  I  have  no  power.  Your 
child  is  dying !" 

"  Oh,  Lilian,  Lilian !"  And  the  broken-hearted  father  sank  down 
by  his  darling's  side,  his  whole  frame  convulsed  and  quivering  with 
agony. 


DRINKING  SONG. 
Pegm  Maitee  Adam,  of  Neveks,  1660.» 

Or  all  gods  in  the  Pagan  fable. 

Of  the  old  Pantheon  famed, 
There  is  none  like  him  of  the  table 

Whom  mortals  have  Bacchus  named. 
'Tis  to  him  I  now  make  allusion. 

Though  other  immortals  may  falter; 
A  toper  laughs  each  to  confusion. 

Though  close  to  the  foot  of  his  altar. 

As  soon  as  the  li^ht  of  the  sun 

Hath  flush'd  with  its  ray  the  hill-side. 
My  morning  career  has  begun,         ' 

And  the  tuns  my  attention  divide ; 

*  The  present  song  was  the  production  of  Adam  Billaud,  said  to  have  been  a 
joiner  at  Nevers.  He  died  in  1662,  after  having  enjoyed  an  extensive  reputation 
as  *'Maitre  Adam."  The  ahove  verses  were  noted  far  and  wide  in  praise  of  his 
country's  wine  and  its  exhilarating  qualities.  How  different  from  the  effect  of  the 
product  of  the  filthy  still,  its  inebriety,  stupefaction,  and  madness  in  our  own 
country  at  present,  and  that  beverage  which,  reasonably  used,  to  quote  Scripture, 
**  cheers  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men." 
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While  the  sky  gets  mddier  still. 

With  goblet  m  hand  I  depose, 
That  the  glow  upon  yonder  bright  hill 

Is  less  bright  than  my  own  ruby  nose. 

•The  greatest  of  kings  earth  can  see. 

Did  I  know,  while  I  took  my  repast. 
His  anger  was  launched  against  me, 

'Twould  not  cost  me  a  moment  of  fiEist ; 
For  at  table  me  nothing  can  frighten, 

I  fency  ofttimes,  as  I  drink. 
That  if  Jupiter  Tonans  should  threaten, 

I'd  make  the  old  thunderer  wink. 

Now  if  on  some  day  overflowing, 

Grim  Death  should  arrest  m^  career, 
I  then  would  not  be  so  unknowing 

As  to  give  up  my  favourite  cheer. 
But  down  to  Avemus  would  go. 

And  drink  to  Alecto,  black  elf,  * 

And  make  wine  all  the  soil  overflow 

On  the  manor  of  Pluto  himself. 

My  nectar  abroad  I  would  fling, 

TiU  overcome  all  the  demons  of  story; 
I'd  make  them  to  Proserpine  sing 

Of  Bacchus  the  honour  and  glory ; 
B;efreshment  to  Tantalus  take. 

To  cure  his  thirst  or  dispepsy. 
And  passing  o'er  Acheron's  lake. 

Old  Ixion  make  gloriously  tipsy. 

At  the  end  of  my  quarantine, 

A  hundred  or  more  I  shall  have, 
Jolly  dogs,  glass  in  hand,  with  bright  mien, 

dn  the  spot  where  they  hollow  ray  grave, 
A  hecatomb  there  to  upraise, 

That  my  name  all  the  world  may  outshine. 
While  libations  shall  flow  to  my  praise 

In  a  hundred  full  magnums  of  wine. 

I  will  have  them  erect  me  no  grand  tomb 

Of  marble  or  porphyry  fine. 
But  place  for  my  memorandum 

A  tun  of  good  Burgundy  wine. 
On  which  they  shall  carve  out  my  phiz, 

With  these  words  deeply  graven  around — 
"  Here  the  jolliest  old  Bacchanal  lies 

That  drank  wine  upon  earthly  ground." 

C.  R. 
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MR.  F.  T.  PALGRAYE  AS  AN  ART-CRITIC .♦ 

We  shall  best  begin  any  consideration — ^however  slight  and  imperfect 
-—of  an  artistic  subject  by  the  admission  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
are  indiflferent  to  art.  Moreover,  such  art  as  they  do  admire  is  not  gene- 
rally the  highest.  And  we  shall  best  begin  by  this  admission,  because  it 
is  the  simple  truth.  An  artist,  said  the  late  C.  R.  Leslie,  must  belong  to 
the  multitude  to  please  the  multitude.  To  the  multitude,  indeed,  very 
many  of  our  popular  artists  do  belong.  But  there  are  different  ways  of 
"  belonging  to  the  multitude."  And  one  is  good,  and  the  rest  are  bad. 
One  artist  (we  call  him  so  by  courtesy)  may  be  perfectly  incapable,  of 
rising  above  the  crowd.  A  certain  facility  of  execution  may  be  all  that 
he  has  in  common  with  the  great  painters.  Such  a  man — we  need  not 
say  it — is  not  really  an  artist.  Another  artist  may  have  capacity  for 
better  things  than  any  to  which  he  has  chosen  to  devote  himself.  Taking 
the  measure  of  the  popular  taste,  he  may  have  suited  himself  to  it,  and 
been  content  to  please  it.  Like  the  first  (but  the  fault  is  his  own),  he 
belongs  to  the  multitude.  A  third  artist,  conscious  of  quite  exceptional 
capacity,  may  train  himself  by  study  severe  and  complete ;  and  then 
select  a  subject  which — from  the  very  nature  of  it — shall  please  the  many 
as  well  as  the  few.  But  his  treatment  is  original ;  his  aim  always  high. 
He  appeals  to  what  is  best  in  the  instincts  of  the  multitude ;  and  so,  in  a 
very  limited  sense,  to  the  multitude  he  belongs.  He  is  liked  by  the 
many,  but  justly  valued  by  the  few.  He  never  forfeits  the  esteem  that 
is  really  worth  having  by  bowing  down  before  popular  prejudice,  or  fol- 
lowing a  precedent  without  asking  whether  the  precedent  be  good.  Such 
an  artist  one  may  be  permitted  to  recognise  and  admire  in  the  English 
painter  who  has  given  to  us  within  the  last  ten  years  two  great  sacred 
pictures — the  one  a  detailed  representation  of  a  memorable  scene  in  the 
child-life  of  Him  who  wrought, 

With  human  hands,  the  Creed  of  Creeds ; 

the  other  an  allegory,  full  of  the  most  spiritual  beauty,  and  pathos,  and 
consolation,  showing  the  **  Light  of  the  world"  as  He  stands  at  the  door 
and  knocks. 

We  began  by  saying  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  are  indifferent 
to  art.  But  their  indifference  is  not  caused  by  lack  of  criticism.  Critical 
voices  are  numerous  enough,  and  judgments  are  sufficiently  varied. 
Besides  the  anonymous  writers  who  furnish  the  newspapers  with  regular 
and,  let  us  add,  very  often  carefully-considered  notices  of  the  picture  ex- 
hibitions, half  a  dozen  men  have  made  themselves  known  as  exponents 
of  art. 

There  is  Mr.  Ruskin,  whom  we  must  put  in  the  first  place,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  originality  of  his  teaching,  but  because  his  lessons  have 
been  so  widely  listened  to — we  will  not  say  implicitly  followed.  As  the 
upholder  of  a  band  of  young  and  earnest  men,  who  ten  or  fifteen  years 

*  Essays  on  Art.  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College^ 
Oxford.    London  and  Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.    1866. 
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ago  were  ttrnggling  against  conventionality  and  prejudice,  Mr.  Raskin 
inll  erer  desenre  to  be  gratefully  regarded.  To  the  advocacy  of  a  good 
cause  he  brought^ust  when  they  were  needed — his  strong  hand  and  his 
poetJeal  mind.  Urged  in  language  most  eloquent  and  graceful,  and  with 
an  earnestness  and  a  force  which  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  the  claims  of 
what  was  then  known  as  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  were  listened  to  and 

^ted.  The  members  of  that  school  have  branched  off  into  different 
,  as  inclination  or  judgment  led  them.  Some  of  them  (and  happily 
I  veiy  few)  have  made  their  eccentricities  more  than  ever  their  dbief 
ebim  to  notice.  Others  appear  to  have  given  up  some  of  the  points  for 
wliioh  they  strove.  Others,  again — and  happily  the  greatest  number — 
ksve  grafbed  upon  the  style  they  founded  all  that  was  good  in  the  style 
diat  went  before  them ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  union  are  precious  already, 
aai  bid  &ir  to  be  noble  and  abundant.  But  to  gain  for  the  pre- 
Saphselites  that  recognition  which  otherwise  they  would  not  so  early 
k|i»  obtained,  is  not  aU  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  Exaggerated 
•s  may  be  his  own  estimate  of  Turner's  efforts  and  accomplishmente,  this 
at  least  is  certain — that  before  that  estimate  was  made  known  Turner 
IBS  unappreciated  ;  that  since  it  has  been  made  known,  men  have  tried 
more  earnestly  to  understand  and  to  value  him.  Then  there  is  the 
ismal  of  Gothic  architecture,  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lent  a  helping 
hand  in  that  book  which — though  "  fanciful  exceedingly" — will  very  pos- 
■Uy  outlast  in  popularity  all  the  rest  of  his  writings,  because  in  it  he  has 
iodolged  very  sparely  in  speculations,  remarks,  treatises  quite  foreign  to 
Ae  subject,  and  has  explained  very  clearly  and  beautifully  all  that  is  best 
m  the  architecture  of  his  choice. 

But  the  author  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps"  is  not  our  only  critic.  Mr. 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  with  extreme  nmplicity  and  distinctness,  is  in 
thelmbit  of  teaching  certain  lessons  upon  art;  and  one  cannot  &il  to  be 
itrock  with  the  deliberation  and  the  modesty  of  his  method.  He  is  gene- 
nllj  so  thorough  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  confessions  of  oc- 
casional  ignorance.  Thus  in  his  writings  we  often  meet  with  the  passage, 
tliat  **  I  am  not  able  to  speak  so  decidedly  as  I  should  like  to  do  about 
Ur.  So-and-So's  landscape,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
sufficiently  to  examine  the  features  of  the  country  in  which  his  scene  is 
hid."  We  quote  from  memory;  but  this  is  certainly  the  modest  spirit 
<)f  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  it  begets  confidence  in  his  writings :  his  judgments 
gain  io  power  by  the  knowledge  that  he  will  confess  himself  incompetent 
whenever  he  feels  that  he  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson  has  contributed  to  some  leading  magazines 
vt>criticisms  that  may  be  considered  very  sound  and  careful ;  and  it  may 
he  pemutted  to  name  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  he  has  yet  made 
^  our  knowledge  of  art  that  series  of  papers  on  the  Modern  German 
^ool,  which  appeared  in  the  ArtJ'oumal  during  last  year — papers 
which  ^splayed  how  thorough  had  been  the  writer's  study  of  a  school  or 
ichools  very  little  appreciated  amongst  us.  Mr.  Atkinson  complained  of 
4«  small  encouragement  he  had  received ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
P^^  that  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  great  school  of  art  almost 
^feown  in  England  would  call  forth  much  interest  from  the  mass  of 
English  readers.  His  best  reward  must  be  his  own  consciousness  of  a 
*aik  folly  and  fairly  executed. 
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Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  another,  and  we  will  add  a  more  "  popular,"  writei 
on  Art.  The  author  or  adapter  of  countless  dramas  which  have  hit  the 
taste  of  the  town,  knows  as  well  to  cater  for  the  puhlic  in  the  matter  ol 
art-criticism.  Himself  an  accomplished  scholar,  he  is  yet  the  people'i 
critic — ^not  the  artist's.  Our  painters,  it  cannot  he  douhted,  have  read 
and  learned  and  inwardly  digested  all  that  has  heen  said  of  English  art 
hy  M.  Planche  and  M.  Taine.  But  these  critics,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  have  had  scarcely  any  influence  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Ordinary  readers  are  influenced  more  oi 
less  by  the  writers  we  have  named  before  M.  Planch^  and  M.  Taine,  and 
there  is  another  writer  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  in- 
creasingly listened  to.  That  writer  is  widely  and  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  great  painters  ;  he  passes  honest  judgment  on  hii 
contemporaries;  he  is  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  praise  very  warmly, 
sufficiently  courageous  to  blame  very  severely.  Expressing  himself  ib 
language  both  forcible  and  elegant,  the  master  of  a  style  neither  laboured 
nor  abrupt,  it  would  be  strange  if  Mr.  Palgrave  did  not  win  the  ears  polite 
of  those  who  care  for  any  art-teaching. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  volume  Mr.  Palgrave  has  just  issued  contains  84 
little  that  is  complete  and  final.  It  would  have  been  a  source  of  satia 
faction  to  have  found  in  the  book  so  long  announced  something  thaE 
should  account  for  the  delay  in  producing  it — more  deliberate  estimates 
carefully  worked  out,  of  the  place  occupied  by  such  painters  as  thoc 
whose  work  the  writer  has  here  chosen  to  discuss.  There  is  variety  ii 
the  book  ;  but  to  be  varied  is  not  necessarily  to  be  comprehensive.  ^ 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  not  done  for  others  what  he  has  doA 
very  well  for  Mulready,  and  less  completely — but  still  well — for  Dyce  ana 
William  Hunt.  We  could  readily  have  spared  a  few  of  those  attacks  oc 
Baron  Marochetti  and  the  dwindling  fame  of  Chantrey — ^for  there  are  e 
many  of  them — to  have  had  a  more  finished  exposition  of  the  genius  o 
Flaxman,  a  wider  survey  of  the  painter  of  "  Christ  in  the  Temple." 

It  was  urged  against  the  writer  of  these  **  Essays  on  Arti'*  two  o 
three  years  ago,  that  he  was  incapable  of  fairly  appreciating  all  that : 
good  in  different  schools.  It  was  said  that  his  admiration  of  a  very  ier 
painters  blinded  him  to  the  merits  of  the  rest.  That  charge  will,  u 
doubt,  be  repeated ;  but  in  the  book  we  are  writing  about  we  find  nothing 
to  justify  it,  and  we  cannot  join  in  it.  One  or  two  harsh  things  Me 
Palgrave  has  said  in  this  book  which  we  could  wish  unsaid.  Once  c 
twice  he  has,  we  think,  unduly  exalted  the  artists  with  whom  he  most  c 
all  can  enter  into  sympathy.  But  we  can  no  more  hope  for  the  perfec 
book  than  for  the  perfect  man.  Small  faults  are  to  be  overlooked,  if  thi 
general  aim  be  high,  the  result  satisfactorily  attained.  Mr.  Palgrave  ij 
by  no  means  a  narrow  judge  :  few  critics  have  a  wider  range  ;  few  ra 
cognise  and  applaud  what  is  good  in  artists  of  such  very  various  powers 
Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Mulready,  Dyce,  William  Hunt,  Madox  Brown 
George  Cruikshank — these  are  followers  of  more  schools  than  one.  Foi 
each  and  all  Mr.  Palgrave  has  his  word  of  praise  ;  for  the  least  populai 
of  them  he  has  his  warmer  recognition,  and  justifies  the  opinion  he  hold 
and  expresses. 

He  leans  rather  to  the  side  of  the  Academic ;  he  insists  upon  correct 
ness  of  outline,  the  classic  perfection  of  form.     These  must  be  bad  first 
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the  rest  may  come  afterwards.     This  truth  has  long  been  recognised  by 
the  greatest  of  the  French  painters ;  more  than  that,  it  has  been  ad- 
sntted  by  ^any  who  are  less  distinguished.    But  in  England  it  is  other- 
wise.  Many  of  our  popular  artists  are  popular  because  they  have  known 
Iwv  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  day  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  their 
Aibjects.     The  familiar  scene,  the  shallow  sentiment,  the  common-place 
incident — these  they  can  portray ;  but  they  lack  "  the  insight  and  the 
stretch"  of  the  great  artist,  just  as  they  lack  his  mastery  over  graceful 
form.    No  wonder,  then,  that  such  men  are  not  the  painters  to  delight 
those  whose  interest  in  art  is  an  intelligent  interest.     These  painters  are 
satisfied  with  the  level  they  have  attained.     But  '<  a  man's  reach  should 
exceed  his  grasp  *' — theirs  never  does.     The  true  artist  alone  knows  how 
lauch  he  strove  for,  how  much  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  high  aim.     To 
him,  imperfection  means  but  perfection  hid  ;  to  the  others,  imperfection 
means  complete  success — provided  that  it  pay.     But  the  highest  art  is 
2)0t  likely  to  meet  with  common  appreciation.     There  are  thousands  of 
people— eminently  respectable — who  would  not  like  the  worst  of  any- 
thiogy  yet  neglect  to  admire  the  best.     Some  people  always  have  a 
'Weakness  for  the  second-rate.     They  prefer  Verdi  to  Beethoven,  Long- 
ftUow  to  Browning,  Miss  Bateman  to  Helen  Faucit.     It  is  the  same 
'With  painters  and  sculptors  as  with  poets,  musicians,  and  players.  "  For," 
's  Mr.  Palgrave  very  truly  says,  *'the  fine  point  of  g^race  is  so  very 
'Brely  shown  in  English  art,  is  in  itself  a  matter  calling  for  so  much  at- 
tention &om  the  spectator,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  common 
appreciation.     The  fit  audience  for  such  an  artist"  (he  is  speaking  of 
-^tdready)  "will  be  inevitably  few,  at  any  rate  in  the  modern  world. 
-A^  Athenian  tribunal  is  required  for  men  like  Mulready,  Flaxman,  and 


)at  if  Mr.  Palgrave  shows  a  natural  preference  for  a  high  class  of 
sulneet,  he  awards  impartial  praise  to  artists  who  do  not  grapple  with  the 
Ugliest.  When  he  has  done,  for  the  moment,  with  great  things,  the 
true  artist  and  true  critic  does  not  disdain  littl6  things  to  finish  and  to 
'^und  his  work.  "  Mais,  dans  Tart,  il  n*y  a  pas  de  petites  choses.  Quand 
•Benyenuto  Cellini  cisele  un  casque,  quand  Bernard  de  Palissy  modele 
'^^to  Tase,  quand  BouUe  incruste  une  pendule,  ce  sont  trois  grands  artistes 
^«u  travaillent."  Monsieur  Arsene  Houssaye  spoke  those  words  in  Pans, 
^^[^d  the  sentiment  would  surely  be  shared  by  Mr.  Palgrave. 

We  judge  so,  at  least,  by  what  appears  to  us  the  liberal  range  of  his 
cvitidsm  and  approval.  Let  his  remarks  on  William  Hunt — at  once  dis- 
ox-iminating  and  laudatory — witness  to  what  we  have  said : 

_     Hunt's  style  was  marked  by  the  simplicity  and  modesty  which  we  have  men- 

tzLcaped  as  characterising  his  disposition.    From  first  to  last  it  was  the  same 

c^iaiet,  incessant,  humble-hearted  obedience  to  the  nature  which  he  wished  to  r&- 

^jpoduce  and  fix  in  art.    Readers  will  remember  the  charming  anecdote  which 

"^J^.  Enskin  tells  of  him — ^how,  when  asked  why  he  laid  on  this  or  that  tint  in 

o:Kie  of  }us  excinisite  water-colour  paintings,  he  said,  "  I  am  trying  at  it."    This 

^^•^JBest  "  trying"  led  him  to  those  enlargements  of  the  technical  methods  of  his 

^^^■^  which  we  have  referred  to.  Flowers  and  leaves,  fruit  and  moss,  the  plumage 

^^d  scale  of  bird  and  fish,  the  flush  on  the  cheek  of  youth  or  the  gleaming  hair 

^^^  childhood — all  these,  with  indeed  whatever  else  fell  within  the  range  of  his 

^J^^^cil,  rec[uired  richer  tints,  more  varied  transparency,  more  solid  modelling, 

^****i  the  lunited  range  of  colours  then  in  use  could  supply.    Without  entering 

4fay — ^voL.  cxxzvii.  no.  DXLV.  I 
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on  teohnical  details,  it  will  be  enough  to  saj  that  the  skill  and  industry  of  H^ 
sncceeded  in  supplyiiig  these  deficiencies.  Passing  from  the  materials  of 
woiiL  to  the  wrtist  8  jpower  m  applying  them.  Hunt  maij  be  said  to  have  oni 
in  a  very  rare  degree  the  two  great  dements  of  paintuig.  His  absOltite  a 
mand  of  drawing  (within  a  certain  range  of  subject)  enabled  him  to  lay 
colour  with  certainty  of  effect.  His  natural  instinct  for  colour  enabled  him 
give  the  fullest  expression  to  the  subtleties  of  the  natural  form  which  he  had 
completely  mastered. 

After  a  reference  to  the  delicacy  of  Hunt's  pictures,  and  to  his  frequ< 
introduction  into  them  of  passages  of  colour  which  we  cannot  bri 
within  any  named  in  the  omtalogue,  Mr.  Palgrave  thus  ends  bis  estim; 
of  the  great  painter  of  what  seems  absurdly  called  ^'  still-life  :^ 

Within  this  narrow  circle  Hunt  moved  supreme  through  an  Blmoet  innoi 
rable  series  of  small  masterpieces.  It  is  certainly  to  them  that  we  look  for  1 
true  and  complete  manifestation  of  his  genius.  But,  besides  his  early  studies 
oil,  he  occasionally  painted  in-door  scenes  with  mudi  largeness  and  picturesc 
effect ;  and  he  carried  his  fine  eye  for  simple  nature  into  the  designs  from  rus 
life  which  have  given  the  English  public  so  much  innocent  pleasure.  We 
not,  indeed,  think  that  he  can  be  classed  with  our  great  figure-painters.  1 
this  he  seems  to  us  to  want  range,  force,  and  completeness  in  drawing,  flei 
casionally  deviates  into  rather  overstrained  characterisatioh.  ¥et  in  this  spini 
Hunt* s  healthy  nature,  sense  of  humour,  and  profound  feeling  for  simple  li 
have  givea  his  works  a  very  marked  and  individual  place.  £oth  in  these 
spects  and  in  their  execution — large,  subtle,  and  simple  at  once — ^they  mav 
a  useful  (though  hitherto  a  little  regarded)  warning  agaiost  the  errors  to  wni 
water-colour  art,  when  applied  to  the  human  figure,  is  apt  to  fell.  But  1 
painter  speaks  still  in  the  master-works  which  he  has  left  us.  If  we  migtt' 
tempt  to  characterise  his  genius  in  one  phrase,  we  would  say  that  William  Hi 
has  Deen  unsurpassed  amongst  our  artists  in  one  of  the  noblest  fonctions  of  ; 
— that  of  exalting  lowliness,  and  giving  greatness  to  little  things. 

It  has  been  said  that  Art  has  no  business  with  l^e  hideous ;  and 
that  is  true,  very  much  that  has  been  done  by  Hogarth  and  Geor 
Cruikshank  will  pass  out  of  its  range.  But  Hogarth  has  painted  otl] 
things  than  "  The  Rake's  Progress"— his  fame  is  too  secure  to  siifl 
shock — and  George  Cruikshank  does  not  rest  his  reputation  on  "  Tl 
Bottle."  The  illustrator  of  "  Grimm's  Fairy  Stories,"  of  "Jack  and  t: 
Beanstalk,"  and  so  many  other  books  which  have  delighted  three  gen 
rations,  gets  his  share  of  discriminating  praise  from  Mr.  Palgrave  ;  ai 
it  is  Mr.  Palgrave's  opinion  that  our  century,  has  seen  no  better  exam|i 
of  that  ever-youthfulness  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  lea 
doubtful  signs  of  genuine  genius : 

That  the  name  of  Cruikshank  deserves  to  be  coupled  with  this  epithet  h 
never  been  dubious  to  those  who,  looking  beyond  certain  mannerisms  ai 
limitations  in  his  power  as  an  artist,  can  appreciate  high  gifts  to  move  both  tea 
and  laughter,  exhibited  on  however  small  and  unpretending  a  scale ;  or  who  o 
value  downright  originality,  expressing  itself  ia  its  own  manner,  irrespectivie 
popular  fashion ;  or  who  are  aware  what  peculiar  skill  he  has  reached  as  ( 
etcher.  But  when  a  great  man  comes  before  the  world  in  a  modest  way  of  1 
own,  working  often  in  the  by-places  of  art  or  literature,  and  addressing  hinisi 
to  illustrate  children's  books  with  the  homely  healthy  purpose  of  only  makh 
them  laugh  at  a  giant,  or  look  frightened  at  a  ghost,  people  are  apt-— in  this  «j 
of  sensation  and  worship  of  the  muscular — ^to  take  nim  at  his  quiet  valustio 
and  pass  by  sterling  excellence  with  slight  or  grudging  recognition,  as  they  ta: 
to  some  loud  trumpet-blowing  hero  of  the  hour. 
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Mr.  Palgrave*8  opiDions  on  Art  would  be  very  imperfectly  represented 
if  we  left  out  all  reference  to  what  he  has  said  upon  Sculpture — a  branch 
of  tke  Fine  Arts,  let  usTegx^tfuUy  add,  which  is  now  careid  for  yery  little, 
and  understood  still  less.  If  there  be  .any  ground  for  the  accusation  of 
partiality  and  intolerance  that  has  been  made  against  Mr.  Palgrave  more 
than  once,  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  papers  on  Sculpture  in  England.  As 
we  said  earlier,  we  see  no  reason  for  joining  in  the  charge  :  that  is,  we 
perceive  but  a  slight  failing,  where  others  see  a  fault  of  exceeding  magni- 
tode.  We  cannot  think  that  his  estimate  of  Woolner  is  too  high,  but  it 
is  possible  ^at  his  opinion  of  Chantrey  and  of  Marochetti  is  too  low.  At 
any  rate,  it  might  have  been  expressed  less  severely.  But  it  is,  never- 
mess,  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  read  the  writings  of  a  critic  who 
is  not  afraid  to  blame.  Poor  Baron  Marochetti  is  hunted  down  through- 
ent  the  volume,  and  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  what  noble  friends  he 
his  to  ask  him  to  dine  and  to  put  in  a  word  for  him — ^like  the  angel  for 
•Fia  Lippo  Lippi — just  ^  in  tibe  nick  of  thn«.^'  But  these  hints  are  per- 
lapB  best  avoided :  it  was,  after  all,  of  an  artist  that  Mr.  Palgrave  was 
writing— not  of  a  diner-out.  But  the  conduct  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  is  briskly,  and  we  fear  too  truth- 
ftDy,  described.     We  will  quote  a  few  words : 

The  invariable  committee-man,  with  a  Mend  outside,  proposes  that  a  select 
Ik)^  (one  practically  to  be  a  quorum !)  shall  make  tlie  choice ;  and,  too  happy 
to  DjB  delivered  from  these  **  questions  of  taste,"  which  ignorance  naturally 
fendes  have  either  no  solution  or  may  be  solved  by  instinct,  the  selecting  body 
is  named  at  once.  But,  from  the  same  reasons  which  generallj  have  collected 
^  great  committee  witiiout  the  least  reference  to  their  ostensible  business,  the 
little  committee  is  no  better  qualified  to  select.  The  Mend,  of  course,  hands 
OTer  the  job  to  the  excellent  outsider,  who  has  alwavs  done  something  for  the 
Mansion  House,  or  at  the  court,  or  is  a  favourite  with  Lady  —  (you  know), 
oris,  lastly,  the  "  local  man"  who  gives  such  agreeable  dinners,  or  makes  yours 
go  off  so  bnlliantly. 

Enough  of  this  !  Perhaps  some  day  Mr.  Pdgrave  himself  will  have 
more  completely  acquired,  in  the  estimation  of  others,  that  very  useful 
▼irtue  which  he  urges  on  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Brown — "  Hellenic 
noderation."  He  has  it  now,  speaking  of  his  writings  broadly  and  gene- 
iilly{  4uid  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  never  witness  the  momentary 
loss  of  it.  It  is  supposed,  and  supposed  justly,  that  moderate  opinions 
wally  accompany  a  large  experience^  and  a  culture  wide  and  varied.  But 
tsperience  and  culture  should  not  lessen  enthusiasm ;  they  should  only 
diminish  prejudice.  '^  The  knowledge  of  many  opinions  gives  flexibility 
to  tbe  mind,  and  confirms  it  in  those  which  it  believes  to  be  the  best."* 
It  is  because  we  think  so  that  we  are  unwilling  to  charge  with  immode- 
nte  temper  and  perverted  vision  a  mind  at  once  so  instructed  and  so  de- 
cided as  Mr.  Palgrave's. 

T.  Fkedbbigk  Wedmorb. 


♦  Joubert. 
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EGYPT:  AND  A  VOYAGE  FROM  SEA  TO  SEA  THROUGH  THE 
ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ .♦ 

BT  LIEUT.-OOLONEL  B.  H.  MILES. 

V. 

Dec.  13. — ^We  were  all  aroused  by  five  o'clock  this  morning,  and, 
after  partaking  of  coffee,  &c.,  we  went  on  board  the  little  steamer,  and 
by  half-past  six  o'clock  we  were  under  weigh.  Two  of  the  three  Do- 
hahiehs  had  proceeded  on  ahead  of  our  large  party,  towed  by  camels, 
while  the  larger  boat,  with  most  of  us  on  board,  was  taken  in  tow  of 
the  steamer.  When  nearly  half  way  to  Baa-eUdesh,  the  camels  were 
put  on  to  oiu*  tow-rope  (or  gaon)^  which  helped  the  little  vapeur.  On 
reaching  that  place  the  steamer  cast  us  off,  and  returned  back.  She 
was  a  pretty  and  very  comfortable  little  vessel,  although  she  had  but 
one  caoin ;  and  her  engine  was  of  five  horse-power  only,  and  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  boat,  whence  it  worked  the  screw;  all  was  op^ 
round  the  boiler,  the  deck  being  cut  away  to  accommodate  both  engi- 
neer and  stoker.  In  outward  appearance  and  in  her  internal  fitting 
up  she  reminded  me  of  one  of  our  best  Calcutta  Bauleahs,  She  was 
built  of  oak,  varnished ;  her  small  engine  was  made  at  Fort  Said,  in 
the  civil  arsenal^  and  was  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Dussaud. 

We  learnt  this  morning  there  had  been  a  dance,  and  some  singing, 
at  the  abode  of  the  Almehs,  last  night,  in  the  Arab  quarter,  which  en- 
tertainment reminded  one  of  the  bazaar  "  Nautches^^  in  India.  About 
half  a  dozen  of  the  members  of  our  party  had  proceeded,  about  half- 
past  ten  P.M.,  to  "  assist"  thereat,  some  of  whom,  having  put  in  a  fijrst 
appearance  in  the  country,  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  anything  of  the  kind,  and  had  consequently  expressed  an  anxioua 
wish  to  have  their  ideas  on  this  subject  enlightened  previous  to  their 
return  to  Europe. 

At  Bas-eUaesh  we  saw  a  large  Dahabieh  moored  near  the  eastern 
embankment  of  the  canal,  quite  empty,  and  in  a  "  seedy'Mooking  state. 
This  large  boat,  we  found,  had  been  for  several  months  the  residence  of 
the  chief  engineer,  whose  presence  was  required  to  superintend  the 
raising  or  building  up  of  an  inhabitable  site  at  Ras-eUaesh  (pronounced 
distinctly  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  and  not  as  one  of  our  party,  Mr- 
L.,  would  persist  in  calling  it,  Basselas,  as  if  all  three  syllables  were 
short !)  whereon  to  pitch  tents  for  the  workpeople  and  excavators,  and 
likewise  to  erect  magazines  built  of  planks  for  the  stores,  provisions, 
water,  and  tools  and  implements.  This  old  Dahabieh  was  now  out  an  un- 
inhabited hulk !  There  were  one  or  two  little  omissions  in  the  account 
I  have  given  of  our  voyage  from  Ismaeliya  to  Port  Said,  one  of  which 
was,  that  there  were  black-painted  posts  erected  all  the  way  between 
the  two  places,  whereon  was  noted,  in  white-painted  figures,  the 
number  of  kilometres.  These,  as  well  as  the  telegraph  wires  and  the 
iron  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water,  were  all  placed  on  the 
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western  embankment  of  the  canal ;  smaller  posts  marked  the  centu 
metres.  We  remarked  also  at  different  spots  along  the  same  em- 
bankment there  were  ahreuvoirs,  or  watering-places  for  the  cattle  to 
drink  at,  and  conduits,  which  on  pressure' gave  water  to  the  thirstj 
trayeller  and  wayfarer.  These  abreuvoirs  were  iron  troughs,  resem- 
bling mangers  in  size  and  in  shape. 

These  kilometre  posts  served  in  lieu  of  milestones,  and  afforded 
us  some  little  amusement  and  diversion  by  enabling  us  to  time  our 
speed  and  the  rate  at  which  the  camels  towed  us  along.  From  half- 
{Nut  six  A.M.  up  to  four  P.M.  we  had  accomplished  fifby-siz  kilometres, 
or  thirty-five  miles,  being  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  incltmve  of  delays  and  stoppages.  One  delay,  when  half  way  to 
Bu'eUaesh,  cost  us  nearly  an  hour,  for  whilst  we  were  steaming  away 
at  full  power,  the  little  rSmorqueur  took  the  ground  near  one  of  the 
diedgiDg-machines,  and  the  Dahabieh's  tow-rope  *^  slacking,"  got 
jammed,  and  ''fouled"  under  her  screw.  To  get  this  disentangled 
oecasioned  a  considerable  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  for  the  rope  had 
got  twisted  and  entwined  round  and  round  the  blades  of  the  screw.  It 
took  two  men  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  a  third,  to  get  it 
free ;  for  one  of  the  former  had  got  chilled  by  standing  so  long  in  the 
vater,  and  was  taken  on  board  in  a  shivering  state,  when  his  wet 
dothes  were  immediately  taken  off  his  body  and  placed  near  the 
boiler  to  dry,  while  he  was  wrapt  up  in  dry  clothing  and  blankets,  and 
placed,  likewise,  near  the  fire. 

It  proved  a  very  awkward  job  to  cut  away  several  "  turns"  of  a 
rtout  hempen  "  tow-rope"  from  off  the  "  bkdes"  at  the  depth  of  some 
four  and  three-quarter  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  men 
having  to  stoop  down  to  their  chins,  and  occasionally  to  dive  right 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  feel  for  the  rope,  and  then  endeavour  to  cut 
it  with  their  knives,  which  were  not  of  the  best  steel.  One  of  our 
puty,  who  had  lent  his  own  handsome,  large-size  ''dagger-knife," 
which  had  a  beautiful-looking  blade,  to  be  put  to  use  on  this  occasion, 
Ittd  it  shortly  returned  to  him  in  a  state  fit  for  sawing,  as  it  soon 
"showed  its  teeth"  after  the  work  it  had  been  subjected  to.  French 
^tlery,  although  beautiful  to  look  at,  will  not  stand  the  test  like 


^glish  or  Swedish  steel ;  all  that  has  passed  under  my  own  observa- 
tion has  been  poor,  soft  stuff,  got  up  for  sale,  with  a  "  pretty  face" 
^pon  its  exterior,  and  made  solely  to  captivate  the  eye  of  tne  beholder. 

We  did  not  stop  above  five  or  six  minutes  at  £1  Kantara,  which 
station  we  reached  at  half-past  two  p.m.  ;  here  we  changed  our  team 
of  camels.  The  "  President"  wished  to  forward  the  poor  sailor  up  to 
the  hospital  for  medical  treatment  and  to  be  well  cared  for ;  but  the 
*«i,  on  beginning  to  recover  some  warmth  in  his  body,  preferred 
going  on  with  the  boat,  and  was  himself  again  before  we  reached 
Ismaeliya. 

On  our  voyage  this  day  we  again  observed  the  mirage^  but,  if  pos- 
>n)le,  more  disimctly — that  is  to  say,  more  deceiving  to  the  eye— than 
wi  our  downward  voyage,  if  the  term  "  down"- ward  is  not  a  mis- 
^mer,  for  there  was  neither  current  nor  tide.  The  engine's  shrill 
jUstle  from  the  locomotives  at  work  was  heard  long  before  we  reached 
^  Terdane,  and  again  long  before  we  reached  Le  Seuil,  which  places 
we  passed  without  stopping. 
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I  paid  particular  attention,  aa  we  returned,  through  the  exoavated 
bed  of  the  lake  Menzaleh  to-day,  to  the  state  of  the  embankments, 
upon  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  farther  on. 

At  7.50  F.M.  we  reached  Ismaeliya,  after  a  long  but  pleasant  day^ 
excursion.    We  had  breakfasted  on  board  our  respectiye  boats  at  half- 
past  ten  A.H.  pic-nic  fashion.    Our  large  party  was  divided  as  follows : 
On  board  the  large  Dahabieh  were  the  "President"  and  his  own 
guests,  together  with  Osmar  Pasha  and  his  staff,  including  Salami 
Effendi,  the  Egyptian  civil  engineer,  who  had  been  deputed  by  his  go- 
vernment to  accompany  the  Turkish  diplomats  on  his  tour  through  the^ 
Isthmus ;  on  the  second  boat  were  the  younger  staff  of  emploi^  on 
the  canal,  and  the  remainder  of  Osmar  Pasha's  suite,  whilst  on  board 
the  third  boat  were  the  servfmts  and  the  baggi^.    It  was  8.30  p.m.  b^ 
fore  we  sat  down  to  dinner — a  yery  large  piffty,  as  all  our  old  Ismaeliya 
friends  joined  us  at  table  by  Monsieur  de  Lesseps's  invitation,  pre- 
viously made  known  to  them  by  the  telegraph.   No  toasts  were  drank 
tiiis  evening,  and  eveiybody  retired  soon,,  as  wa  were  all  to  start  very 
early  next  morning  on  our  voyage  towards  Suez.  The  President,  how- 
ever, retired  not  to  rest  after  his  own  share  of  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
but  to  transact  business  in  his  own  '^  cahinetf"*  as  well  as  to  write  a&d 
forward  important  messages  by  the  telegraph.     His  str^igth  of  mind 
and  body  is  most  wonderful ;  it  is  frequently  two  a«m.  before  he  re^ 
tires  to  rest,  and  he  is  always  up  shortly  after  dawn. 

Dec,  14. — We  quitted  Ismaeliya  at  7.30  this  morning,  eu  route  by  Hbe 
fresh- water  canal,  for  Sues.  Sir  A.  G-.  here  parted  company  from  rur  to 
return  to  England,  m&  Tel-el-K^bir  and  Zag-ai>Zig.  We  also  lefb  at 
Ismaeliya  a  few  of  the  "  staff"  connected  with  the  canal ;  but,  nevevk 
theless,  our  par<^  was  still  a  large  one.  Ovring  to  the  locks  (for  there 
are  to  be  a  couple  at  this  place)  not  being  completed  at  Ismaeliya,  we 
had  to  change  our  Dahabiehi.  This  circumstance  I  much  regretted^ 
as  I  had  wished  to  have  proceeded  from  one  sea  to  the  other  in  ik§ 
same  boat,  and  to  have  been  enabled  to  say  that  the  direct ''  through** 
water  communication  between  the  two  seas  was  completed  and  praoh 
ticable  in  the  same  boat.  The  water  communication  «f,  however, 
practicable,  only  a  change  of  boats  will  have  to  take  place  for  the  next 
three  or  four  montiis. 

Erom  the  commencement  of  January,  1866,  there  would  be  a  dsSij 
^'  servicey^  by  water  communication^  between  Suez  and  Pdvt  Said,  and 
vice  versa^  for  passengers,  and  mails,  and  light  goods.  Hear  thie,  yc 
detractors  of  the  maritime  canal  L  At  pres^it  the  small  ^p  of  ground 
en  which  the  engineers  were  conetructing  the  locks  was  the  sole  im< 
pediment  to  a  through  transit  in  one  boat. 

The  large  Ddhabiihy  belonging  to  Monsieur  de  Less^s,  which  bee 
conveyed  us  from  Zag^-Zig  to  Ismaeliya,  was  again  put  into  reqnni 
tion  to  take  us  on  to  Suez ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  delay  ad 
N^fiche,  the  spot  where  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  thi 
canal,  it  had  been  sent  on  the  evening  previous,  as  this  boat  Was  too 
vided  with  a  taU  mast  and  an  enormous  spreading*  yard,  both  of  wnid 
had  to  be  lowered  to  enable  the  Dahabieh  to  pass  under  the  bridge 
The  distance  from  Ismaeliya  to  N6fiche  is^^  five  kilometres,  or  thnei 
miles.  A  second  but  smaller  Dahabieh  accompanied  our  party. 
Our  large  boat  was  here  taken  in  tow  by  a  pretty  little  pleaenre 
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boat  which  worked  with  a  screw,  and  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  had  it  constructed  at  Toulon  after  hijs  own 
designs,  the  hull  being  built  of  steel  plates.  She  had  a  smaU  but 
com&rtoble  cabin.  The  prince  was  so  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw  and 
witoesBdd  duiing^  the  voyage  which  he  himself  had  made  through  the 
Uihmuft  of  Suez,  that  he  presented  this  little  steamer  to  the  "  Com- 
jfogm  Umver^elle,^*  as  a  mark  of  his  entire  approbation  of  the  manner 
m  which  all  the  laborious  works  had  been  carried  out. 

Ere  long  we  passed  on  our  right  hand  the  chalet  of  "  Abd-el-Kader," 
of  which  I  have  already  given  an  account.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
nretty  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  object  to  behold,  standing,  as  it 
lid,  a  most  prominent  and  attractive  beacon  in  the  sandy  desert. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  Suez  fresh-water  canal,  the  irrigation  had 
fiBtilised  all  the  land  surrounding  the  house,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  re- 
Uk)  the  eyes,  '^  fatigued"  (as  the  French  would  say)  with  the  sight. 
oCthe  eternal  sand,  to  behold  green  pastures,  cotton-plants,  and  young 
Bolberry,  as  weU  a»  other  kinds  of  trees.  This  spot  was  called  Bir- 
abou-Bfdlah.  We  were  now  fairlv  embarked  on  the  fresh-water  canal, 
a  fine  wide  stream  of  water,  and  no  paltry  brook  or  rivulet ;  whose 
width  was  17  metres,  or  55  feet  and  3  inches,  whilst  its  depth  waa 
3  mtreg^  or  6  feet  and  8  inches  in  some  places,  and  its  shallowest 
parts  were  4  feet  9  inches.  It  was  opened  for  the  passage  of  the  Nile 
water  in  December,  1863^  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  Monsieur. 
de  Lessees  having  gone  through  it  bi/  daylight,  although  boats  had 
haen  pasauig  along  it  for  the  last  twelve  montns. 

In  honour  of  this  great  success,  a  grand  dinner  was  given  on  the 
Uth  of  February,  18^,  in  Paris,  to  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Cooucil  of  Admmistration,.  at  which  the  Prince  Napoleon  "  assisted,'* 
V  the  shareholders,  of  whom  1500  inscribed  their  names  within  fifteen 
days  of  the  notification,  and  which  number  would  have  been  greatly 
increased,  had  the  same  not  have  been  limited.  At  seven  o'clock  1600 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Palais  d'Industrie,  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  To  the  truth  of  the  following  extract  from  the 
Biince's  speech,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  I  can  bear 
witness  from  ocular  evidence  on  the  spot. 

After  having  spoken  in  high  and  well-deserved  praise  of  Monsieur 
de  {lesseps,  the  Prince  observed : 
"I  have  beheld  in  the  'Land  of  Egypt,'  gentlemen,  what  your 

Jsnts  sttfier,  and  how  extremely  difficult  and  laborioua  is  the  nature 
tibe  work  they  are  engaged  in.  Here,,  gentlemen,  it  is  very  easy  to 
converse  about  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  seated  as  we  are  in  comfortable 
ttm-chairs  after  a  good  dinner, ;  but  after  I  visited  the  scene,  after  I 
had  Been  your  agents,,  when  I  observed  them  directing  the  works  that 
«)d  in  progress  with  that  skUfulness  which  belongs  to  them ;  when  I 
^esfdd  them,  with  the  centigrade  thermometer  indicating  4iO  deg.  to 
1^  d^.  of  heat,  quenching  their  thirst  with  brackish  water,  feeding  on 
Kscuit,  tnd  reposing  after  their  fatigues  in  the  burning  sand— when  I 
aawthenok  suffer  from  what  they  had  to  undergo,  I  was  not  long  in  per- 
^fm^  what  it  was  that  sustained  them ;  it  was  that  spirit,  that  senti- 
|oont,  that  is  always  found  amongst  Erenchmen  when  a  great  work  is 
^  question.;  it  was  the  moral  power  that  sustained  the  physical.  To 
these  devoted  men  I  feel  pleased  to  pay  a  brilliant  testimony.  Again, 
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because  thej  are  far  from  us,  let  us  not  forget  them,  gentlemen.  I 
have  found  amongst  tbein  Yoisini^,  Sciamas,  La  Boches,  and  several 
others,*  who  render  Erance  illustrious  through  the  Land  of  Egypt.  I 
have  found  not  only  the  engineers,  but  the  overseers  and  foremen,  as 
well  as  the  workmen,  devoted  to  the  work,  in  which  they  placed  their 
hearts,  as  well  as  every  good  sentiment,  to  the  one  feeling  of  duty. 
Well,  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  you  are  here,  and  as  you  are  at  the  head 
of  these  men,  do  not  forget  them,  and  let  one  thought  of  Paris,  of 
their  distant  country,  be  wafted  to  warm  their  hearts,  even  though  the 
£bre  therein  does  not  require  to  be  rekindled." 

Owing  to  the  very  high  price  of  provisions  and  food  generally  in  the 
^'Land  of  Egypt"  during  the  last  two  years,  the  engineer  staff,  as  well 
as  the  overseers,  and  workmen,  and  labourers,  European  and  Arab 
alike,  have  found  it  "  pinching"  work  to  live  and  subsist  themselves 
and  their  families  on  the  salaries  they  receive  from  the  "  Campagnie 
TTniverselley  Prince  Napoleon's  speech  has,  therefore,  not  Mien  to 
the  ground  unheeded,  when  he  told  the  ^^  IHrection"  not  to  forgefr 
their  workmen  and  employee. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  duty  on  which  Messrs.  Lagau  and  David,  both 
members  of  the  "  Direction*'  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  Paris, 
were  deputed  to  the  Isthmus,  whilst  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  all 
the  works  in  progress,  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  dearness 
of  provisions,  and  to  give  this  subject  their  earnest  consideration  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  increase  the  pay,  stipends,  and 
wages  which  those  employed  by  the  "  Ckmpagnie  UniverselW  were 
now  receiving,  to  enable  them  to  live  as  they  bad  been  accustomed  to 
do,  and  to  render  them  and  their  families  as  contented  and  as  happy 
as  they  had  formerly  been  prior  to  the  great  dearth  of  food ;  and  from 
what  fell  from  those  gentlemen,  their  recommendation  in  favour  of  a 
temporary  increase  to  the  pay  of  the  whole  of  the  employes  will  carry 
great  weight  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in 
Paris. 

To  the  left  we  observed  an  elevated  site,  or  isolated  mound,  which 
was  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Bedouins  Jebel  Marriam,  or  the  hill  of 
Miriam,  she  who  was  the  prophetess  and  sister  of  Aaron  (Exodus  xv. 
20). 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  across  the  Bed  Sea  is  a  vexata  qwBgHo, 
I  mean  the  exact  place  where  it  occurred,  and  not  the  fact  itself.  Some 
persons  hold  to  lelow  Suez,  while  others — and  their  number  is  gaining 
ground — hold  it  occurred  above  Suez.  Now  who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  (of  theology)  differ? 

The  modem  theorists  have  this  circumstance  in  their  favour,  that 
in  the  Desert,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lan^  of  Gt)shen,  the  names  of 
several  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  are  stiU  re- 
tained. There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  Land  of  Goshen.  I  believe 
all  are  agreed  on  this  point.  It  lay  north-north-east  of  Cairo— • 
goodly  extent  of  country. 

The  starting-point  from  out  of  the  country  of  Goshen,  in  the  *'  Land 

*  The  name  of  Monsieur  Cazeaux  was  inadvertently  as  well  as  unaccountably 
omitted.  This  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  had  had  the  (hermmitrt  cmUtgrude 
in  his  tent  in  the  Desert  at  58  deg. ! 
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of  Egypt,'*  wbence  the  Israelites  commenced  their  march,  was  from 
Bams^,  or  Eameses  (Exodus  xii.  37) ;  next,  "  from  Succoth  to  Elam, 
in  the  edge  of  the  Wilderness"  (or  Desert).  Now,  it  is  nowhere  related 
in  Holy  Writ  that  the  "  children  of  Israel"  travelled  through  narrow 
gorges  and  passes  in  the  mountains  eastward  of  Cairo  to  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  (though  I  fully  believe  several  persons  connect 
rocky  mountains  and  gorges,  and  narrow  passes  and  "  gullies"  therein, 
with  the  word  "wilderness").    They  next  encamped  before  (that  is, 
outside  of)  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  (Red)  Sea,  over 
against  Baol-zephon.     "  Before  it  (meaning,  of  course,  before  the  said 
&al-zeph6n)  ye  shall  encamp  by  the  sea"  (Exodus  xiv.  2) .    Now  all 
the  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  beyond  the  lands 
where  the  water  of  the  Nile  from  the  Pelusiac  branch  thereof  could 
not  reach  or  be  led  to,  to  fecundate  and  irrigate  the  soil,  was  a  desert 
of  sand,  translated  in  our  Bibles  as  a  "  wilderness."     It  was  unin- 
babited  for  this  simple  reason,  there  was  no  fresh  water  whatever  to 
be  had.    "  Pharaoh  will  say  they  are  entangled  in  the  land  ;  the  wil- 
derness (or  desert,  not  mountains)  hath  shut  them  in"  (Exodus  xiv.  3). 
The  site  of  Migdol  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  present 
"Bir-Makdal"  (or  Well  of  Magdal),  in  the  Desert,  and  which  was,  if  I 
misWce  not,  discovered  by  the  French  engineer  officers  when  first 
iracmg  out  the  best  line  of  ground,  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I., 
through  the  Isthmus,  for  the  maritime  canal.     It  lies  about  twenty- 
two  kuometres^outh-east  of  El  Ferdane,  and  about  twenty-four  kilo- 
metres north-east  of  Le  Seuil ;  the  three  places  forming  a  triangle,  of 
which  Bir-Makdal  would  form  the  apex. 

After  the  **  children  of  Israel"  had  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  "  they 
cnne  to  Marah,  where  they  could  not  drink  the  waters  of  Marah,  for 
they  were  bitter,  therefore  the  name  of  it  (the  spot  in  the  Desert) 
was  called  Marah"  (Exodus  xv.  23).  Now  south-east  of  Ismaeliya, 
in  the  Wilderness  (or  Sandy  Desert),  stands  a  spot,  called  by  the 
Arabs  and  Bedouins  Bir-Morrah  (or  the  Wells  of  Marah) — a  curious 
coincidence,  certainly ;  it  is  about  twenty-one  kilometres  south-east  of 
Ismaeliya.  The  watier  in  these  wells  is  bitter,  up  to  the  present  day, 
for  the  Arabs  designate  the  spot  as  that  of  "  the  bitter  wells ;"  the 
word  Bir,  in  Arabic,  signifying  a  well,  and  Marrah^  or  Morah,  or 
^ftorr,  signifying  bitter — strange  coincidence  again ! 

The  modem  theorists  explain  the  difficulty  of  the  Bed  Sea  itself  by 
endeavouring  to  show  that,  some  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  even 
to  almost  up  to  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Red  Sea  extended  as 
&r  as  the  *'  bitter  lakes,"  whose  bed  is  at  present  much  deeper,  by 
^fthral  causes,  than  the  Suez  Canal  Company  require  for  their  cnannel 
through  these  lakes  (for  there  are  two  of  them)  ;  the  great  problem 
»t  this  spot  being,  not  to  excavate  for  depth,  hut  to  fill  up  the  present 
^i  actual  too  great  depth,  or  else  to  mark  out  the  channel  through 
these  "  deeps"  by  means  of  "  buoys." 

**  Miriam's  Hill"  has  caused  this  great  digression,  so  let  us  resume 
<Mtt  narrative  once  more. 

I'rom  N6fiche,  where  we  entered  the  broad  fresh-water  canal,  all  the 
^sy  to  Suez,  there  were  erected  a  line  of  telegraph  posts,  as  well  as  a 
po  of  black-painted  posts,  with  the  distances  in  kilometres  painted 
^  white  figu^  thereon.    Here,  however,  both  posts  were  on  the  left 
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or  eastern  bank  of  the  canal ;  these  last  enabled  us  to  see^  "  how  we 
stood,"  by  the  way  we  were  going.  We  passed  the  6th  kilometre  from 
N^che  at  9.12  a.m.,  having  done  the  last  £ve  kilos,  in  twenty-eight 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour ;  the  little  steamer  towed 
us  along  nicely.  The  canal  was  aa  straight  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
it  for  a  very  considerable  distance ;  the  embankments  were  broad,  and 
appeared  to  be  well  consolidated.  The  whole  of  this  work  reflected 
the  greatest  possible  credit  on  Monsieur  Cazeaux,  who  had  the  entire 
and  sole  execution  thereof,  and  who  completed  it  in  ten  months. 

This  gentleman,  a  scientific  civil  engineer,  and  one  who  spares  him- 
self no  personal  labour  or  fatigue,  when  executing  any  particular  work 
he  has  in  hand — for  he  works  with  his  heart  and  soul  therein — con* 
fttructed  also  the  fresh-water  canal  from  Tell-el-Kebir  to  Ismaeliya. 
He  informed  me  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  ike  earliest 
person  in  the  field — ^in  the  Istlunus  of  Suez — ^for  he  had  been  nine 
years  in  the  employment  of  the  "  Compagnie  Uhiverselley**  eight  of 
which  were  bond  Jlde  spent  in  the  Desert !  The  sides  and  bauoks  of 
the  canal  had  been  planted  with  rows,  here  and  there,  of  tamarisk 
bushes,  some  of  which  had  already  grown  up  into  young  and  promising 
trees,  which  will  afford  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays  to  the  wayfarers.  In  the  canal,  from  Zag-a*Zig  all  the  way  nearly 
to  Ismaeliya,  quantities  of  bulrushes  had  been  planted  on  the  low 
shelving  sides  thereof,  right  in  the  water ;  they  were  too  flourishing^ 
and,  unless  rooted  up,  will  soon  narrow  the  channel  of  the  canal. 

In  the  plain  to  the  eastward,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  canal, 
stood  a  square  stone-built  house,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  caravan^ 
serai,  for  travellers  to  put  up  at,  and  therein  find  shelter  a^d  safety. 
It  belonged  to  a  family  of  Arab  cultivators,  who  found  it  more  prudent 
and  safer,  as  far  as  life  and  property  were  interested,  to  reside  under 
one  strong  roof,  and  within  four  stout  stone  walls,  than  [in  detached 
hovels,  separately,  on  account  of  the  roving  Bedouins  of  the  Desert^ 
who,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  ever  will  prefiac 
robbery  and  spoliation  to  a  settled  mode  of  life  and  industriom 
habits.  Ged's  decree  against  the  sons  of  Ishmael  has  lasted  for  four 
thousand  years  nearly,  and  he  (the  Ishmaelite)  is  stiU  ^'  a  wild  mai^ 
and  his  hand  is  etUl  against  everybody"  (Genesis  xvi.  11, 12). 

These  ^oot  fellahs  had  only  arrived  to  settle  down  here  the  year 
previous,  when  they  heard  of  the  fresh  water  having  been  brought 
from  the  Nile.  The  crops  around  their  habitation  showed  they  had 
commenced  in  earnest,  for  the  cotton-plants  looked  most  thriving ;  the 
stalks  of  Indiim  com  were  still  on  the  ground,  but  their  ripened  pods 
or  grain  had  been  removed.  Other  crops  were  progressing  (as  bankeca 
say  of  their  bills)  "  towards  maturity."  A  fine  light  soi^  fecundated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  heated  by  their  concomitant  in  the 
''  land  of  Egypt,"  an  ever  ioarm  and  bright  sun,  work,  woudecs  foe 
the  poor  husbandman. 

At  10.45  A.M.  we  reached  a  spot  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  canal 
called  the  Serap^um,  where  the  works  of  the  "  maritime"  canal  were 
going  on.  This  place  is  distant,  from  Ismaeliya  19  kilometres^  or  11} 
miles.  To  enable  boats  to  reach  the  village,  which  stands  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  back  from  the  canal,  to  the  eastward  (beyond 
which  is  the  deep  trench  that  is  being  excavated  for  Uie  ship  caaal)| 
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a  sliort  wlet  &om  the  fresh- water  canal  has  been  made,  which  gives 

]gU8ageto  boats  and  deep-laden  barges,  close  up  to  the  embryo  village. 

Here  we  all  disembarked,  and  proceeded  to  view  the  works  in  progress, 

which  bad  only  been  commenced  on  within  the  last  seven  or  eight 

weeks.    The  tents  and  canvas  dwellings,  in  which  the  chief  engineers, 

fiu^men,  and  the  medical  officer,  as  well  as  other  persons  connected 

with  the  works,  resided,  were  giving  place  to  small  atone  houses  in  one 

spot,  and  to  wooden  houses  in  another  spot,  all  of  which  were  of 

ooorse  on  a  small  and  humble  scale ;  still  it  savoured  of  progres  and 

cifilisation,  which  even  the  dry  sandy  Desert  was  not  proof  against — 

sad  foreigners  from  a  &r  country  had  come  to  dispute  with  this 

gigantic  bugbear  of  former  days  the  possession  of  his  sovereign  sway, 

and  of  his  "  death-conferring"  solitudes.     The  Suez  Canal  will  prove 

itaelf  to  be  one  of  Egypt's  greatest  "  civilisers,"  and  humanity  will 

)» the  gainer,  in  spite  of,  as  well  as  in  defiance  of,  a  selfish  and  a 

BtETOw-minded  opposition  to  its  successful  realisation ! 

The  village,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  encampment,  showed  a 
Tfflpy  busy  scene.  The  Egyptian  flags  were  flying  over  the  place  as  if 
it  were  a  galarday  to  the  inhabitants — all  was  bustle  and  activity ; 
labourers  excavating  the  sand  iiom  the  bed  of  the  great  Suez  Canal ; 
tike  masons  at  wodk  building  houses ;  carpenters,  stone-cutters,  and 
other  workmen  busily  pursuing  their  business ;  women  washing  their 
Snan— the  place  resembled  an  ant-hill,  so  occupied  did  everybody  in 
this  hmnan  hive  appear  to  be. 

We  now  descended  into  the  trench  or  cutting;,  the  banks  on: 
oifter  side  had  been  marked  out  for  the  line  of  the  '^  Suez  Maritime 
Canal,"  and  the  excavations  were  being  proceeded  with,  by  dint  of 
free  manual  labour,  which,  firom  the  total  absence  of  any  sort  of 
nadinery,  were  more  conspicuous  at  this  place  than  at  any  other 
vh&h  we  had  visited.  The  cutting  here  is  deep,  and  the  excavation* 
of  the  trench  vrill  be  a  very  heavy  ^air ;  it  has  been  decided  on  that 
it  shall  be  deepened  to  about  four  or  five  fleet,  to  the  full  width  of  the 
fliud,  for  the  entire  distance  through  this  plateau  of  sand.  This  ac- 
complished, the  short  piece  or  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  two 
Mds  will  be  excavated  into  a  trench,  which  will  be  then  flooded  to 
ita  Ml  depth  with  water  from  the  fresh-water  canal,  so  as  to  admit  of 
^diedging  machines"  being  brought  into  the  maritime  canal,  and 
vhich,  under  steam  power,  wiil  soon  accomplish  the  rest  of  the  excava- 
tittna..  At  the  period  of  our  visit,  there  were  only  one  hundred  labourers,. 
i  ia  true,  actually  at  work  in  the  maritime  trench,  but  others  were 
coming  to  join  this  party  ;  a  good  many  of  these  men  were  Italians,. 
Qiioks,  and  Dalmatians,  but  tibe  greater  part  were  Arabs  and  Egyp- 
^jniBh  These  two  last  have  grown  so  sensitive  in  their  tastes  and  appe-> 
tties,  that  they  not  only  require,  but  are  dMnorous  for  "  Europeans'  "' 
fcod,.like  what  their  "  fairer-complexioned"  fellow- workmen  consume. 
IWe  Ard[>s  will  now  no  long^  eat  their  own  primitive^  unleavened 
^<Bad,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  raw  onions^  but  require  leavened 
head  and  butchers'  meat^  so  that  a  "  bakery"  has  been  estfd)lished, 
^abutcher'a  "  i^ambles"  installed  fi)r  the  purveyance  to  these  stal- 
ntfe  Egyptian  "navvies"  of  mutton  and  goats'-fljesh,  ox-flesh  being* 
^  of  the  question,  with  a  munradn  in  the  land. 

In  OAir  walk,  through,  the  village  we  Gftme  upon  tf  laige*  woodea- 
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newly-erected  booth,  which  we  entered,  and  found  to  be  fitted  up  m 
an  Ajab  coffee-shop,  for  the  use  of  the  population  indigene,  where^ 
to  amuse  themselyes  after  the  labours  of  the  day.  There  was  also  * 
small  attempt  at  a  bazaar,  where  provisions  were  to  be  purchased,^ 
well  as  clothing,  tobacco,  and  even  the  luxury  of  fresh  oranges,  wir- 
likewise  a  few  vegetables ;  and  all  this,  too,  in  an  out-of-the-way  pi^. 
of  the  Desert,  which  had  never  been  trodden,  most  probably,  exc^-^ 
by  some  few  wandering  Bedouins,  for  centuries ! 

The  sand  is  here  as  heavy  as  at  Le  Seuil ;  but  the  excavations  ^ri 
not  be  either  so  deep  or  so  extensive,  since  they  will  be  only  10  metr^^t 
of  82  feet  6  inches,  instead  of  62  feet,  as  obtained  at  the  former  spot 
nevertheless,  there  will  not  be  less  than  10,000,000  of  cubic  metres  oi 
sand  to  be  removed. 

At  the  Serapeum  the  excavations  are  to  be  made  par  tache  (that 
is,  by  the  job-work,  or  piece),  and  all  the  workmen,  or  "  navvies,"  are 
tdcherons,  and  are  paid  for  the  work  they  have  executed  during  the  day. 
Some  of  the  strongest  men  can  work  and  labour  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  daily,  while  others  can  only  work  from  seven  to  eight  hours. 
The  labourers  earn  (according  to  the  work  executed)  from  two  to  as 
much  as  sia  francs  a  day.  So  hard  did  some  of  these  Arabs  work 
away  at  the  excavation  of  the  sand,  in  order  to  gain  as  much  money 
as  possible,  and  so  intent  were  they  on  accomplishing  this  end,  that 
they  overtasked  their  bodily  strength — so  we  were  imormed  on  the 
ground — and  by  that  means  so  reduced  and  weakened  their  frames, 
that  the  medicsd  officer  attached  to  the  encampment  had  been  obliged 
to  tell  the  entrepreneur,  or  contractor,  that  he  would  lose  his  men 
if  he  allowed  them  to  labour  so  hard  as  they  did,  for  they  did  so  with 
a  hon  gre,  carried,  or  rather  pushed  to  excess. 

Monsieur  de  Lesseps  informed  us  it  was  his  first  visit  to  this  new 
village,  which  had  arisen  in  this  part  of  the  Desert,  although  he  had 
already  visited  the  spot  itself  when  he  was  accompanied  by  the  con- 
sulting engineers  to  view  the  ground,  and  to  survey  the  line  which 
had  to  be  traced  and  marked  out  for  the  ''  maritime  canal,"  previous 
to  its  site,  as  a  future  encampment,  being  selected. 

Suttlers  and  petty  dealers  were  encouraged  to  come  and  settle,  and 
establish  themselves  in  business  at  the  Serapeym,  as  well  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  place  well  supplied  with  eatables  and  drinkables,  and 
other  little  necessaries,  as  of  inducing  a  wholesome  competition,  so  as 
to  render  the  prices  of  the  commodities  offered  for  sale  within  the 
workpeople's  means.  These  Arab  labourers  had  hearty  appetites,  and 
consequently  consumed  large  quantities  of  food. 

When  we  had  passed  *'  Jebel  Marriam"  (which  stood  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  canal,  to  the  eastward)  we  could  distinctly  see'^the 
houses  and  tents  at  the  encampment  at  Toussoum  (situated  to  the 
south  of  Jebel  Marriam),  where  excavations  were  proceeding  on  the 
direct  line  of  the  maritime  canal.  We  had  no  time,  however,  to  visit 
them,  this  being  always  done  from  Ismaeliya,  and  on  horseback,  round 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Timsah,  in  which,  from  its  retention  oi 
the  name,  it  is  conjectured  crocodiles  lived  and  swam  about,  some 
thousands  of  vears  ago ;  for  Timsah,  in  Arabic,  signifies  a  crocodile,  as 
all  tourists  who  have  proceeded  up  the  Nile  are  aware  of.  In  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  Asia,  the  habitat  of  this  ^^amphUne^^  would  seem  to  be 
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«^w  the  3lBt  deg.  of  north  latitude,  for  in  the  Nile  they  are  not  met 

witi  below  Minieh,  several  miles  distant  above  Cairo ;  and  in  India  I 

cov^d  not  hear  of  any  of  these  river  monsters  being  met  with  or  seen 

aoL  sjij  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  which  all  communicated  with  the 

latcer  Indus,  in  which  they  are  plentiful. 

"When  the  maritime  canal  shall  have  been  excavated,  and  opened  for 
tlie  passage  of  small  boats  and  ''  dredgiDg*'  machines,  south  of  the 
**  Pasha's  chSlet,"  Toussoum  will  be  only  10  kilometres,  or  6  miles 
&om  that  building,  by  water-communication.  By  horseback  from 
Xsmaeliya,  by  way  of  Lake  Timsah,  it  is  about  the  same  distance. 

Along  the  entu^  line  of  the  fresh- water  canal,  between  N^fiche  (or, 

aa  the  Arabs  call  it,  Nay-feish)  and  Chalouf-el-Tarrabat,  small  huts 

(or  **  chohiesy^^  as  they  would  be  called  in  India)  had  been  erected,  as 

stations  for  watohmen  for  the  protection  of  the  canal  and  the  telegraph 

posts  and  wires  (for  all's  fish  that  comes  within  the  Bedouin's  predatory 

net),  and  likewise  for  the  safety  of  travellers  and  wayfarers.    They  are 

to  be  continued  up  to  Suez.    They  stood  at  the  distance  of  nearly  2^ 

miles  apart,  according  to  the  computation  which  I  made  when  we  were 

passing  them,  by  means  of  the  kilometre  posts. 

Before  we  re-embarked  on  board  of  our  boats,  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  fixed  upon  a  site  to  the  north-west 
of  the  village,  at  the  Serapeum,  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a 
general  hospital. 

Monsieur  Cazeaux  had  selected  a  new  line  for  the  fresh-water  Suez 
Canal,  in  lieu  of  following  the  one  which  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  which  in  some  places  skirted  and  ran  parallel  to  the  old  one, 
the  new  line,  however,  being  more  to  the  eastward.  The  first  portion  of 
this  new  canal  consisted  of  a  deep  sandy  soil,  through  which  it  had 
been  excavated ;  but  as  we  approached  Jebel  Geneffe,  a  range  of  hills 
on  our  right  hand,  where  the  canal  makes  a  deep  and  long  curve,  the 
soil  became  calcareous  (impregnated  with  calcaire  de  chaua),  and  re- 
sembling  the  kunlsur  soil  of  India,  which  continued  for  a  considerable 
distance.  This  canal  would  have  been  made  in  a  more  direct  line,  in 
its  latter  portion,  had  the  engineer  not  been  thwarted  in  his  original 
intention,  and  his  plans  neutralised,  by  the  workmen  coming  upon 
beds  of  rock,  which  obliged  him  to  make  a  detour.  The  line  he  took 
proved,  however,  a  much  more  economical  one,  inasmuch  as  it  saved 
him  several  deep  "  cuttings."  We  passed  a  few  Arab  and  Egyptian 
wayfarers  this  day,  as  well  as  one  or  two  people  with  donkeys,  the 
««iern  embankment  serving  them  as  a  highway ;  while  on  the  western 
fide,  previous  to  our  reaching  the  Serapeum,  we  passed  a  group,  con- 
sisting of  seven  or  eight  Arab  women,  standing  under  the  shade  of  some 
of  the  young  tamarisk-trees,  and  apparently  about  to  prepare  their 
forenoon  meal,  for  they  had  "  improvised"  a  choola,  or  earthen  stove, 
•nd  had  set  thereon  a  pot  aufeu.  These  women  most  probably  came 
6wa  some  distant  Bedouin  encampment,  which,  however,  was  not 
^sible.  Between  five  and  six  p.m.  we  passed  abreast  of  the  station  at 
Jebel  Gkneffe,  and  could  see  the  wooden  house  of  the  entrepreneur^ 
who  had  a  smidl  gang  of  Arab  workpeople  and  quarrymen  at  work, 
^  catting  out  stones  for  the  double  locks  at  Ismaeliya.  (The  stones 
'Jsed  for  the  single  lock  at  Suez  came  from  Cairo,  by  rail.)  These 
t^Uttries  furnish  very  excellent  stones  for  the  purposes  required. 
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Although  thk  house  seemed  to  be  within  easy  distance,  it  was  said  to 
take  upwards  of  an  hour's  good  walking  to  reach  it.  A  single  line  of 
rail  had  been  laid  down,  aud  was  in  working  order,  to  bring  down  on 
an  easy  "  incline"  the  blocks  of  stones  to  the  barges  in  readiness  ix>  se* 
ceive  them. 

We  did  not  stop  here,  but  continued  our  voyage.  The  wind  having 
proved  favourable,  late  in  the  afternoon,  our  crew  unfurled  their 
enormous  sail,  which  helped  us  along  at  an  increased  speed,  althongii 
still  in  tow  of  the  steamer,  but  it  failed  us,  however,  shortly  afier  sunsei^ 
and  we  had  to  yoke  on  our  team  of  camels,  which  had  kept  up  with  out 
boat  at  a  fast  trot.  Sometimes  these  animals  occasioned  great  delay 
to  our  steady  progress,  and  we  experienced  this  annoyance  more  than 
once  on  the  maritime  canal,  for  these  brutes  would  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  lie^  down ;  perhaps  the  leading  one,  or  it  would  be  the  last 
one,  or  maybe  one  of  the  centre  ones,  when  the  entire  team  had  to 
stop,  and  the  camel-drivers  had  to  beat  it  well  ere  it  would  rise  np. 
Sometimes  the  tow-rope  would  get  entangled  under  their  feet,  whidi 
likewise  added  to  our  delay. 

Between  Jebel  Geneffe  and  Chalouf  there  was  a  kind  of  dam,  or 
'^  weir,"  across  the  canal,  consisting  of  timbers,  or  long  heavy  ban  of 
wood,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  placed  there  to  restrain  the  current 
of  water  from  flowing  out  too  quickly,  for  the  incline  in  the  bed  of 
the  fresh- water  canal  all  the  way  from  this  spot  to  Suez  was  great. 
A  messenger  had  been  sent  on  ahead  to  give  notice  of  our  approach, 
but  we  reached  the  spot  before  the  last  timber  (there  were  six,  I 
believe,  in  all)  was  removed.  A  stone  buttress  had  been  built  on 
each  side  of  the  canal,  projecting  some  four  or  five  feet  into  the  stream, 
so  as  to  narrow  the  passage  of  the  pertuis,  and  act  as  "  rests"  for  the 
joists  or  beams  when  laid  across  them.  The  current  here  ran  very 
strong  in  consequence  of  the  "  incline,"  and  the  noise  of  the  water 
rushing  over  the  last  remaining  bar,  which  the'  Arab  workmen  were 
endeavouring  to  haul  up  out  of  the  way,  so  alarmed  the  crew  of  our 
boat,  that  they  set  up  a  shout  to  let  go  the  "  tow-rope ;"  but,  the 
steamer's  crew  thinking  all  was  clear  for  the  safe  passage  through  the 
pertui8,  paid  no  heed  to  the  order,  and  kept  towing  our  boat  along 
until  our  men  vociferated  on  the  top  of  their  voices  to  let  go  the  ropa^ 
as  the  passage  was  not  clear,  when  our  Dahabieh  was  cast  o£^  and 
the  steamer  proceeded  alone.  The  camel-drivers  had  previously  iiob- 
&stened  their  team. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  no  accident  occurred  at  this 
spot ;  for  the  little  steamer,  whilst  making  for  the  sluice  right  man- 
fully, thinking  all  was  clear,  was  brought  up  all  of  a  sudden,  broadside 
on,  and  aU  but  rolled  over  on  her  side,  whilst  we  from  our  boat  fultr 
expected  to  see  her  heel  right  over  from  the  force  of  the  shock  whim 
the  boat  had  sustained.  Most  fortunately  for  those  on  board,  the 
force  of  the  current  sent  her  bodily  over  the  beam,  over  which  tiie 
current  rushed  with  a  roaring  and  deafening  sound. 

I  had  been  sitting  in  the  cabin  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  evening  air, 
when  the  uproar  caused  me  to  go  on  deck,  where  I  arrived  just  in 
time  to  witness  this  strange  adventure,  and  which  I  was  at  the 
moment  but  too  much  afraid  would  prove  a  fatal  one,  for  some  at  leaat^ 
if  not  for  all  of  those  on  board.    Had  the  steamer  been  built  of 
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wooden  planks,  her  side  would  have  felt  the  shock  sufficient  to  haye 
caused  a  serious  leak,  but  her  steel  plates  enabled  her  to  withstand 
1^6  heavy  blow.  In  a  few  moments  more,  the  last  beam  having  been 
Temoved,  our  DahaJneh  passed  through  with  perfect  safetj,  but  for- 
cibly reminding  us  of  what  is  called  ''  shooting  a  mill-race." 

It  was  8.80  P.M.  ere  we  reached  Ohalouf-el-Tarrabat,  and  our  party 
bore  landed  by  torch  and  flambeaux  lights ;  several  Arabs  bearing  the 
nme  escorted  us  to  the  house  of  reception  wherein  we  were  to  dine. 
The  whole  camp  was  alive  with  torches  and  flambeaux,  which  were 
burning  in  iron  sockets  affixed  to  poles.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most 
enKvening  scene. 

An  excellent  dinner  had  been  got  ready  for  our  numerous  party,  the 
materials  for  which  were  sent  out  from  Suez.  The  most  curious  feature 
of  the  evening  was  the  circumstance  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  ser- 
Tants  who  waited  on  us  at  dinner  being  Bengalee  Mahommedans  from 
Cfdootta,  and  I  found  myself  making  known  my  wants  in  the  Hindoo- 
ittnee  language,  as  in  days  of  old.  This  had  been  a  long  day's  journey 
df  thirteen  hours  on  the  canal,  the  ground  gone  over  being  seventy- 
Mvm  hilometrea,  or  a  furlong  over  forty-eight  miles.  Good  and  com- 
isrtable  beds — several  being  in  double-bedded  rooms — had  been  "  im- 
fWfifled"  on  the  emergency  by  indenting  on  Suez,  so  that  everybody 
m^put  up"  for  the  night,  which,  by-the-by,  happened  to  be  ex- 
tremefy  cold.  As  the  walls  had  not  quite  dried  in  some  of  these 
B0wlv-built  houses,  I  considered  it  only  a  safe  precaution  to  sleep  on 
hoard  our  Bvdgerow,  which,  with  the  Indian  servants  on  shore,  served 
to  recal  many  an  hour  spent  while  travelling  on  the  Ganges.  Osmar 
Basha  and  his  staff  preferred  sleeping  within  four  stone  walls  to 
pending  the  night  under  canvas,  but  their  camp  was  pitched,  never- 
theless ;  and  while  crossii^  the  open  space  whereon  it  stood,  with 
Vitive  sentries  mounted,  with  the  ''  tattoos^*  neighing,  the  donkeys 
hrgying,  and  the  pariah  dogs  howling  and  barking,  one  might  well 
&Qcy  he  was  back  again  in  the  land  of  his  former  exile  in  old  Hin- 
dooBtan! 

Dec  15. — ^Early  this  morning,  after  having  partaken  of  coffee,  Ac., 
we  proceeded  to  visit  the  works  and  excavations  which  have  been 
oommenced  upon  near  this  encampment.  A  portion  of  the  maritime 
ouud  had  been  dug  to  the  length  of  about  a  kilometre  in  its  full  and 
oitire  width,  and  to  the  depth  of  about  six  feet.  The  soil  was  calca- 
ttouB  and  very  stony,  and  in  one  or  two  places  even  rocky,  which  re- 
quired blasting.  As  soon  as  further  progress  shall  have  beea  made 
i&  the  "Excavations  at  this  place,  it  is  intended  to  cut  a  trench  from  the 
fiwh-water  canal,  and  flood  it  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  so  as 
to  Boften  the  bed,  and  give  occupation  for  the  dredging-machines, 
which  will  soon  make  short  work  of  it.  At  present,  however,  the  ex- 
cavations were  not  being  pushed  on  so  pertinaciously  as  at  each  of 
fto  other  places  which  we  had  visited.  Prom  the  summit  of  a  mound, 
<*Blightly  elevated  ridge  between  the  canal  and  the  encampment,  the 
^^vwn  of  Suez  could  be  very  plainly  seen,  as  well  as  the  masts  of  the 
w?epal  large  steamers  lying  m  the  "  offing."  Ee-embarking  at  eight 
o'clock,  we  reached  Suez  a  little  after  ten  A.M.,  where  we  quitted  our 
*o«<»  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  oanal,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
9^  right  through  into  the  Bed  Sea  hy  the  lock  not  having  been 
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finished.  Owing  to  the  higb  ground  througli  which  the  canal  rui 
all  the  way  from  Tell-el-K^bir,  a  gradual  incline  was  necessary  i 
bring  the  water  down  to  the  level  of  Suez,  but  without  a  lock  to  arre 
the  flow  of  the  current,  the  canal  would  soon  empty  itself  into  tl 
Bed  Sea.  Here  we  had  arrived  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranei 
to  those  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  water-communication  the  entire  distant 
having  changed  boats  once  only  in  our  transit  through  the  Isthmu 
We  had  made  the  voyage  very  comfortably  and  most  agreeably.  I 
the  course  of  from  three  to  four  more  months,  the  through  voyage  wi 
be  performed  without  changing  boats.  So  I  was  assured  both  t 
Monsieur  Sciama,  who  is  constructing  the  two  locks  at  Ismaeliy 
and  by  Monsieur  Cazeaux,  who  is  constructing  the  one  lock  at  Sue 
and  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  fresh-water  canal  from  Tell-c 
K^bir  to  Suez.  Monsieur  C.  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  t^ 
maritime  canal. 

On  our  separating  at  the  foot  of  the  hillock,  or  large  mound,  « 
the  summit  of  which  the  present  viceroy  has  a  ''  chftlet,"  and  whL 
he  placed  at  the  service  of  Osmar  Pasha  during  his  stay  at  Suez,  i^ 
latter  addressed  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  a  very  neat  speech  in  the  Eren. 
language,  thanking  him  for  all  his  attentions  and  kind  civilities,  a: 
expressing  himself  delighted  and  greatly  pleased  with  all  he  had  8» 
and  witnessed  along  tlie  line  of  both  canals,  and  concluded  by  beggii 
he  would  do  him  the  honour  to  become  his  guest  for  that  day  as  w 
as  for  the  whole  of  the  next,  and  looking  round  upon  the  gentlem. 
who  were  Monsieur  de  Lesseps's  guests,  begged  that  they  would  honoi 
him  likewise,  which  kind  invitation  having  been  duly  and  cordially  a 
cepted  by  all  parties,  we  adjourned  to  the  hotel  to  secure  rooms  a~ 
arrange  our  toilettes  for  the  noonday  hour  of  breakfast.  At  ti 
landing-place  where  we  had  quitted  the  boats,  all  the  staff  employed 
Suez  on  the  fresh- water  canal  lock  were  present  to  receive  Monsieur 
"  President,*'  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hani 
and  I  observed  that  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  took  a  particular  pleasure 
presenting  Monsieur  Cazeaux  to  his  Excellency,  as  having  been  the  ck 
engineer  who  had  made  this  canal,  and  who,  after  nine  years'  arduoi 
service  in  their  employ,  was  highly  deserving  of  the  confidence  i£ 
regard  of  the  "  Qmpagnie  Universelle,**  After  a  few  very  gratify!: 
words,  addressed  by  Osmar  Pasha  to  this  gentleman,  the  G^nei 
hoped  he  might  have  the  pleasure  to  include  him  amongst  the  numb 
of  his  guests  during  his  stay  at  Suez,  which  invitation  Monsie< 
Cazeaux  of  course  accepted. 

It  had  been  previously  all  planned  and  arranged  that  after  breakfii 
we  should  be  each  free  lor  the  remainder  of  the  day,  that  we  shoii 
reassemble  at  seven  p.m.  to  dinner,  and  that  the  day  following  shou 
be  a  regular  ^'field-day" — the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  ac 
set  apart  to  "  lion"-ising  Suez  by  land  and  by  sea. 

At  the  dinner-table  this  evening,  General  Osmar  Pasha  proposa 
after  a  short  speech,  the  health  of  the  Sultan,  his  master,  whidi  ym 
duly  honoured  in  vin  de  Champagne,  On  our  voyage  &om  Zag-a-S 
to  Port'Sdd  it  had  been  always  close  upon  midnight  before  we.br*^ 
up,  but  on  our  return  voyage  we  managed  to  retire  to  our  respectf 
quarters  an  hour  earlier,  and  this  evening  formed  no  exception  to 
rule. 
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Already  the  telegraphic  wire  extends  to  Kiakhta,  on  the  frontiers  of 
China,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  overland  route  by  Siberia 
to  Pekin  will  gradually  beconoe  more  and  more  familiar  to  travellers,  until 
the  Hoe  shall  be  made  of  still  easier  access.     At  present  there  are  dif- 
&ulties  in  the  way.     The  difference  between  a  **  podaroshna,"  or  order 
for  post-horses  that  is  paid  for,  and  one  that  is  supplied  by  the  Russian 
-gOTemihent,  is  so  great,  that  the  former  is  scarcely  attended  to,  and  the 
iystem  wants  reform.     Travel  in  Siberia,  notwithstanding  its  highways, 
tnd  its  great  cities  of  Tobolsk.  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  and  Irkutsk, 
so  rapidly  rising  in  worldly  importance,  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  state, 
tod  of  a  fatiguing  character;  and  lastly,  the  stupid,  obstinate,  and  ex- 
clusive Chinaman  persists  in  contravening  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
^en-Tsin,  which  opened  the  interior  to  travellers,  and  in  placing  all 
cinds  of  obstacles  to  progress  through  the  Flowery  country. 

All  accounts  of  travel,  however,  over  the  Europo-Asiatic  line  to  the^ 
Far  East,  showing  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome,s 
the  fatigues  and  privations  which  have  to  be  encountered,  and  the  plea- 
sures which  present  themselves  as  counterpoises,  are  at  the  present  moment 
Accepted  with  avidity  by  a  public  thoroughly  aroused  to  changes  in  the- 
old-fashioned  lines  of  communication  between  countries,  and  the  ways  that 
lie  open  to  no  longer  circumnavigate,  but  to  circumitinerate  the  terrestrial 
globe.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  undertaken  to  glean  from  the  pages  of' 
•  work  written  by  Count  Henry  Russell- Killough,  whose  name  is  or 
Anglo-Celtic  origin,  but  whose  adopted  country  appears  to  be  France,, 
Whatever  may  be  useful,  instructive,  and  amusing  upon  the  subject  to  our 
leaders.  Our  author,  it  appears,  notwithstanding  the  recent  publications 
^  Mr.  Atkinson  (*'  Michie's  Siberian  Overland  Route' ^  had  not  at  that 
^me  appeared),  failed  in  obtaining  a  map  of  Siberia  in  either  Paris  or 
London.  He  came  to  the  last-mentioned  city  probably  to  cheapen  the 
first  part  of  his  journey  by  taking  the  steamer  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  the 
proceeding  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  The  passengers  had  to  join 
*t  Greenhithe,  where  they  were  detained  thirty-six  hours  adjusting  the 
compasses.  This  must  surely  have  been  an  exceptional  case.  Then  they 
put  into  Grimsby  for  forty-eight  hours  to  coal.  This  is  probably  a  con- 
-stant  practice.  Then  there  was  further  delay  at  Copenhagen ;  and  finally 

•  Seize  Mille  Lieues  ^  Travers  TAsie  et  rOc^nie:  Voyage  ^xecutd  pendant  les 
^^4n  1858-1861.  Par  le  Comte  Henry  Russell-Killough,  Membre  c^e  la  Soci^t^ 
^^^^vsue  de  G^graphie  et  de  I'Alpine  Club  de  Londres.  Paris:  Aoiyot,  £diteuc« 
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he  arrived  at  the  Venice  of  the  north  in  thirteen  instead  of  six  days, 
announced.  Six  shillings  a  day  had  to  be  paid  for  board,  the  second-el  ; 
passengers  faring  with  the  first,  and  the  decks  being  crowded  with  sh^ 
and  dogs.  This,  with  the  passage-money,  6/.  6s.,  would  make  altogetl 
10/.  4s.,  not  including  wine  or  beer — a  sum  which  would  carry  a  travel 
a  long  way  by  rail  oterland  to  St.  Petersburg,  if  not  to  St.  Petersbxj 
itself. 

Our  traveller  was  more  struck  with  St.  Petersburg  than  with  at 
capital,  he  says,  he  had  previously  visited.  The  custom-house  office 
were  civil,  the  air  was  pure,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  mom 
architectural  splendours  grouped  in  one  spot — long  colonnades,  domes 
cupolas,  sj)ires,  statues,  obelisks ;  the  eye  is  positively  dazzled.  He  eve 
asked  himself  if  Paris  was  not  eclipsed.  With  the  help  of  the  droekies 
and  their  excellent  horses,  this  magnificent  capital  was  explored  in  a  fev 
days  after  a  fashion,  and  then,  after  discharging  an  exorbitant  bill  at  tbi 
H6tel  de  Paris,  Moscow,  the  real  capital  of  Russia,  was  reached  in  a  da} 
and  a  night  by  train.  The  earriages  on  this  Central  Russian  line  are  gol 
up  American  fashion,  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  and  cushion 
whereon  to  repose  at  night.  There  were  also  plenty  of  stoppages  iot  le* 
freshment.  An  ocean  of  many-coloured  houses,  forty  times  forty  churchei 
with  silver  crosses,  gilden  domes  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  the  vail 
Kremlin  with  its  reminiscences  of  Bonaparte,  everything  Oriental  aoc 
Asiatic,  and  an  *^  H6tel  de  France"  as  comfortable  and  much  cheapii 
than  that  of  Paris  at  St.  Petersburg,  rendered  a  brief  sojourn  at  Moscow  al 
the  commencement  of  winter  very  agreeable.  Society  at  Moscow,  if 
almost  everywhere  else  in  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  is  free  anc 
hospitable  ;  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world ;  there  were  fun 
to  be  purchased,  and  the  Russian  language  to  be  learnt,  so  the  time  passec 
away  pleasantly  enough  until  the  snows  were  sufficiently  hard  to  trave 
upon  by  sledge. 

By  means  of  an  advertisement  in  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  place 
M.  Russell-Killough  obtained  the  company  of  two  young  men:  obo 
lakoblefF,  a  professor  of  languages  at  Irkutsk  ;  the  other,  Sonrine,  i 
young  man  going  to  join  his  family  at  Tomsk,  and  both  speaking  Frenab 
Wrapped  up  in  furs,  so  as  to  resemble  bears  rather  than  men,  the  thr«i 
issued  forth  from  Moscow  by  the  gate  of  Asia  on  the  13th  of  November 
Never,  says  our  traveller,  will  he  forget  the  journey  to  Kazan.  The  snom 
was  not  yet  everywhere  hard,  and  the  sledge  had  at  times  to  be  exchangee 
for  the  peridadnoi.  His  limbs  were  nearly  dislocated,  his  feet  wen 
frozen  ;  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  thtj 
were  upset  sometimes  twice  in  the  same  day.  Yet  the  high  road  to  Ask 
18  in  parts  so  wide  as  only  to  be  compared  in  places  to  the  central  drif« 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  it  is  bordered  with  trees  when  not  paeaiBH 
through  almost  interminable  forests,  and  so  straight  at  times  as  to  extenc 
beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

After  breakfasting  at  Vladimir,  which  is  described  as  a  '*  pettte  inlk 
fort  coquette,"  like  all  other  Russian  towns,  after  the  &shion  of  Mosooffr. 
and  not  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  European,  the  river  Oka  was  crossed 
on  the  ice,  and  Nijui-Novgorod  was  reached  on  the  15th  of  November. 
Here  they  slept  a  few  hours,  and  then  continued  their  journey  along  tha 
same  magnificent  highway,  which  was  sot,  however,  always  leviel  i 
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On  tbe  18th  the  Russian  drivers  were  succeeded  by  Tartars,  whose 
ftcttvity  and  energy  contrasted  favourably  witii  the  apathy  and  indiffer* 
^■lee  of  the  Muscovites,  and  who  sped  over  the  snow  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  avalanche  right  into  the  streets  of  ELazan,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
J.  9th.  Kazan  is  the  gate  of  the  East  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and  all  the 
oommerce  from  Siberia,  China,  and  Bokhara  centres  at  that  point.  A 
sledge  had  to  be  purchased,  more  woollen  garments  to  be  obtained,  and 
provisions  to  be  laid  in.  The  sledge  cost  forty-live  silver  roubles,  or  over 
seven  pounds  English  money.  By  the  advice  of  lakobleff,  they  quitted 
at  this  point  the  high  road  to  Tomsk,  which  passes  Perm,  Tobolsk,  and 
Omsk,  and.  took  a  shorter  route  by  Kainsk  and  Kolivanne.  The  post- 
Korses  on  this  route,  although  recently  decimated  by  an  epidemic,  only 
cost  two  and  a  half  kopeks  (about  a  penny  English)  per  verst,  whereas 
on  the  high  road  they  cost  nine  kopeks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
post-houses  on  the  high  road  were  bound  to  have  supplies,  whereas  on  the 
byway  frozen  turnips  and  cabbages  were  often  all  that  could  be  procured. 
This,  however,  was  to  a  certain  extent  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  Russia  hospitality  is  carried  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  travellers  almost 
al«rays  6nd  a  home  in  a  peasant's  hut,  the  best  room  is  invariably  given 
'Qp  to  them,  they  are  fed  and  tended,  and  nothing  but  thanks  are  ex« 
pected  in  return.  Thus  it  was  that  they  lodged  the  first  night  in  a  Tartar 
ant  on  the  banks-of  the  river  Kama.  It  happened,  indeed,  one  evening, 
that  the  chief  room  was  occupied  by  a  man  who  had  broken  his  leg,  and 
^  was  actually  removed  to  make  way  for  the  strangers.  The  peasants 
^Kre  also  almost  uniformly  well  to  do,  and  their  cottages  are  clean.  The 
ice  was  uncertain  on  the  Kama,  and  it  had  to  be  crossed  on  foot,  the 
^edge  following,  and  the  journey  thence  to  Zlatoouste,  the  last  station 
*n  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Europe,  and  where  they  arrived  on  the  26th  of 
J^ovember,  was  performed  chiefly  through  pine  forests,  without  any  mis- 
^venture. 

At  Zlatoouste  there  was  a  little  wooden  hotel,  exquisitely  clean,  and  a 

^oman  Catholic  chapel  for  Polish  exiles.     Unfortunately,  lakobleflf  fell 

^1   at  this  station,  and  had  to  be  left  ^behind,  M.  Russell- Killough  con- 

"^iuuiog  his  journey  accompanied  by  Sourine  alone.     Together,  however, 

^ey  dashed  into  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  and  the  six  hundred  leagues  of 

pUiMis,   towns,  birch  forests,  and  wildernesses — more  especially  that  of 

•ftaraba — were  crossed  in  thirteen  days.     The  main  incidents  on  the  road 

'^ere,  being  lost  in  the  snow,  upset,  or  encountered  by  trains  of  sledges 

^^ctrrying  the  tea  of  Kiakhta  to  Moscow,  and  driven  along  with  the  same 

'^^alocity  as  themselves.     On  one  occasion,  one  of  these  sledges  being  in 

^^l«  way,  the  horses  leaped  fairly  over  it,  without  any  inconvenience  save 

^  ^ood  shaking !  The  expenses  on  the  route  were  trifling;  but  the  cold  was 

^^ary  trying,  and  the  fatigue  excessive.     Indeed,  from  Moscow  to  Tomsk, 

^   journey  of  twenty -eight  days,  our  traveller  says  he  only  slept  four 

*^^^htt,  and  he  could  not,  like  his  companion,  sleep  in  the  sledge.     The 

^^^old  was  so  intense  that,  although  the  days  were  excessively  bright — not 

^  cUmd  in  the  horizon — and  the  sun  shining  brilliantly,  it  seemed  as  if  all 

iMttttre  was  dead,  and  they  themselves  about  to  be  petrified.  Our  traveller 

^^*m1  three  pair  of  woollen  stockings  on,  immense  boots  lined  with  fur,  » 

■Wp's  skin  and  great-coat,  and  the  sledge  was  well  covered  in,  and  yet 

^«  was  freezing.     At  Tomsk,  he  afterwards  obtained  a  coat  of  chamois 

k2 
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skin,  which  he  found  gave  him  more  protection  than  any  other  kind  of 
fur,  and  was  also  light.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  say  when  great 
rivers,  like  the  Irtysch  and  the  Ob,  were  crossed,  everything  alike  was 
buried  in  snow,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  this 
lay  on  ice  or  on  land. 

Tomsk  is  not  only,  according  to  our  traveller,  the  prettiest  town  in 
Siberia,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  world.  Michie  was  not  so  much 
struck  with  its  appearance.  '*  Tomsk,"  he  says,  ^^  is  not  equal  to 
Irkutsk  in  size  or  population,  and  lacks  the  mathematical  symmetry 
which  distinguishes  the  latter  town.  The  buildings  in  Tomsk  are  ah^ 
less  elegant,  but  they  have  an  air  of  more  homely  comfort  than  those  of 
Irkutsk.  Its  architectural  defects  are,  however,  amply  compensated  by 
the  superior  advantages  of  its  site,  as  it  is  built  upon  several  hills,  sloping 
on  one  side  to  the  river  Tom,  and  on  the  other  side  forming  deep 
ravines,  which  g^ves  the  town  a  picturesque  and  even  romantic  ap- 
pearance." 

M.  Bussell-Killough  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  ecstasies  with  this 
Siberian  metropolis.  He  speaks  of  its  houses  of  stone  (brick)  with 
colonnades  and  peristyles,  its  wide  and  regular  streets,  its  wooden  side 
walks,  its  fifteen  or  sixteen  handsome  churches,  and  its  pleasant  theatre. 
Its  thousand  windows  glitter  all  day  long  in  unbroken  sunshine,  and  it 
bathes  its  feet  in  a  river  of  greater  size  than  any  in  France,  and  which 
in  summer  has  steam  communication  with  the  Ob  and  the  Irtysch.  Oar 
own  idea  is,  that,  when  there  is  a  railroad  across  Siberia,  Tomsk  will 
become  a  favoured  place  of  resort  with  Europeans.  It  is  cold,  but,  as 
Michie  points  out,  its  climate  is  improving  yearly  with  cultivation,  and  it 
is  so  healthy,  that  all  the  men  are  the  very  picture  of  well-being,  and  all 
the  women  are  said  to  be  pretty.  The  people  are  intelligent,  educated, 
and  hospitable.  They  live  much  in  public,  and  are  quite  accessible- 
Meat  is  only  a  penny  a  pound,  so  a  soldier's  pay  is  only  eight  centimes 
per  diem  !  Michie,  indeed,  speaks  of  an  English  lady  who  is  already 
settled  at  this  metropolis  of  health  and  cheapness.  Our  traveller  says : 
"  They  spoil  me  here;  they  intoxicate  me  with  perfumes,  feed  me  with 
hydromel  and  rabchiks,  a  delicious  game  better  than  partridge;*  and  I 
have  a  companion  whose  family  is  devoted  to  me,  and  loads  me  with 
politeness;  my  health  is  becoming  radiant."  His  servant,  he  also 
remarks,  "  was  charming ;"  he  poured  out  the  water,  Asiatic  fashion,  on 
his  hands  to  wash  them,  and  kissed  them  when  the  operation  was  over. 

After  three  weeks'  repose  at  "  the  most  seductive  city  of  all  Siberia," 
M.  Russell-Killough  started,  on  the  1st  of  January,  for  Irkutsk,  the 
capital  of  Russia  in  Asia.  His  companion,  Sourine,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Moscow,  had  become  so  attached  to  his  person  that  he 
determined  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  go  with  him  even  to  Australia. 
The  country  was  at  first  well  peopled,  but  this  was  soon  succeeded  by 
vasts  forests  of  cedars,  in  which  they  met  with  inoffensive  wolves.  Three 
days  and  nights  took  them  to  Krasnoi'arsk,  a  handsome  town  with  wooden 
houses,  and  where  they  obtained  a  few  hours*  sleep.  Going  accidentally 
into  one  of  the  churches,  our  traveller  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tising seven  adult  Jews,  and  as  the  Greek  Church  enjoins  complete  im- 

*  The  usual  market  price  is  2d.  a  brace. 
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mersion,  and  the  thermometer  was  maoy  degrees  below  zero,  the  unfor- 
tunate neophytes  jumped  hastily  out  of  this  Arctic  Salem,  and  had  to  be 
draped  back  per  force.  On  the  9th  of  January,  the  mighty  summits  of 
the  Altai  loomed  in  the  distance,  separated  from  the  travellers  by  an  im- 
measurable horizon  of  snow,  which,  like  the  ocean,  reflected  the  clear  blue 
sky— a  circumstance  which  permits  Siberia  to  be  crossed  in  winter  with- 
out danger  of  ophthalmia. 

M.  Russell-Killough  was  most  kindly  received  at  Irkutsk  by  General 
Mooravieff,  Count  Amoursky,  and  Governor  of  Russian  Siberia,  of 
whose  urbanity  and  politeness  all  travellers,  indeed,  speak  most  highly. 
Fioding  that  he  was  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Pekin,  the  general 
attached  him  to  a  mission  under  Lieutenant  Lavoroff,  about  to  proceed 
thither  with  despatches  in  eight  or  ten  days;  aqd  he  further  gave  young 
Sonrioe  a  place  in  his  administration.  Irkutsk  did  not  strike  our  tra- 
Teller  so  much  as  Tomsk,  although  it  has  a  splendid  climate,  and  boasts 
of  three  hundred  cloudless  days  in  the  year.  The  high  street  is  crowded 
with  equipages,  society  is  agreeable,  music  is  fostered,  and  the  proverbial 
Ras^ian  hospitality  is  not  wanting.  That  marvellous  yellow  tea,  which 
fetches  sometimes  5L  a  pound,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  half  that  sum  in 
China,  is  commonly  drank  here.  There  are  also  two  hotels,  where 
Gerinan  is  spoken. 

After  a  last  repast,  well  seasoned  with  champagne,  a  start  was 
effected  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  the  next  day  the  mission  came 
within  sight  of  a  scene  which  filled  their  minds  with  wonder,  the  vast 
l&ke  Baikal,  one  gigantic  blue  and  petrified  mass.  ''  Imagine,^'  says  our 
author,  "  all  Switzerland  converted  into  a  lake,  with  the  Alps  for  a 
framework,  and  that  Mediterranean  ice-bound,  and  some  idea  will  be 
^rmedof  the  magnificent  spectacle  here  presented  to  them."  M.  Russell- 
Killough  signalised  what  he  justly  regards  as  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that, 
whilst  they  were  being  sledged  across  the  lake,  they  constantly  heard 
noises  under  their  feet,  at  times  accompanied  by  violent  motions,  which 
siade  the  very  ice  tremble.  The  phenomenon,  which  he  does  not  attempt 
to  explain,  was  very  probably  due  to  the  development  of  gases  below. 
Lake  Bsokal  is,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  a  centre  of  pseudo-volcanic  action,  by 
which  hydro-sulphuric  acid  and  other  gases,  as  also  bituminous  products, 
are  evolved.  It  takes  generally  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  to  cross 
the  lake  at  a  point  where  it  is  only  fifteen  leagues  in  width ;  but  owing 
to  the  ice  being  hummocky,  and  the  wind  contrary,  our  party  were  a  long 
time  in  getting  over,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  the  Cossack 
attendant  is  described  as  becoming  like  a  statue  on  his  seat.  Beyond, 
they  followed  the  valley  of  the  Selenga  river,  with  its  vast  pine  forests, 
passing  Selenginsk,  once  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  mission  among  the 
Buriats,  and  reaching  Kiakhta  on  the  30th  of  January.  It  was,  as  our 
tniveller  justly  remarks,  a  new  era  in  a  man's  life  to  find  himself  on  the 
^ntier  of  a  new  land,  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  strange  houses  of  the 
most  strange  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  beyond,  the  boundless 
^tent  of  white  snows  and  yellow  sands  of  Chinese  Mongolia. 

Kiakhta  is  divided  into  a  Russian  and  a  Chinese  town,  and  if  the  im- 
portance of  a  place  is  to  be  determined  by  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  its 
^habitants,  small  as  it  is,  it  can  only,  we  are  told,  be  compared  to  London 
Of  Liverpool.   There  is  no  hotel;  but  hospitality  knows  no  limits,  and,  we 
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suppose,  no  distinctions.  ^'  One  cannot  realise  the  luxury  of  the  tahl< 
Kiakhta ;  for  my  part,"  says  the  count,  **  I  have  never  partaken  of  s 
sumptuous  dinners  as  I  was  feasted  with  at  the  houses  of  these  weal 
and  amiable  merchants,  to  whom  I  have  only  one  thing  to  reproach,  i 
that  is  having  made  me  empty  so  many  bottles  of  champagne  tha 
thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  drink  any  more  in  my  lifetime ; 
quantity  consumed  daily  and  at  every  repast  really  surpasses  credibilif 
There  were  also  a  club,  with  the  chief  European  papers,  billiard-roo 
restaurant,  and  caf6.  It  is  strange  to  read  with  what  different  eyes  1 
people  may  look  at  the  same  place.  To  Michie,  Kiakhta  was  bat  a  sn 
place,  and  contained  few  inhabitants  (the  fact  is,  that  in  the  sumi 
months  the  notables  emigrate  to  Troitskosarfsk,  two  miles  away) ; 
streets  were  well  kept  and  the  houses  cheerful,  but  the  Russian  mercbs 
were  *^  solitary  and  sombre-looking  figures,  covered  up  to  the  eyes,  lo 
ing  like  assassins,"  half  civilised,  maintaining  punctiliously  the  extei 
forms  of  civilised  life,  drinking  English  bottled  porter  at  twelve  shilli 
a  bottle,  the  reputed  great  fortunes  for  the  most  part  mythical,  the  n 
approved  means  for  attaining  that  desirable  result  seeming  to  be  to 
periodically,  and  altogether  low  in  their  tastes.  There  is,  as  in  all  d 
things,  no  doubt  a  medium  between  the  two  opposite  descriptions ;  an 
the  haughty  superciliousness  of  the  travelling  Briton  excluded  him  fi 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Kiakhtese,  the  careful  toilette  and  polished  mani 
of  the  Franco- Scottish  count  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  led  to  sac 
reception  as  gave  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  wealth,  resources, 
civilisation  of  the  inhabitants.  One  thing  is  certain,  tliat  the  educs 
Russian  is  always  gentlemanly,  and  that  all  classes  are  kind,  consider 
and  most  hospitably  inclined  to  strangers,  and  we  suspect  it  must  b* 
great  part  the  ^ault  of  the  latter  when  they  fail  to  participate  in  these 
vantages. 

The  Chinese  part  of  the  town  is  called  Maimatchin,  which  sinr 
signifies  **  the  mart,"  for  many  Chinese  towns  have  their  maimatchins 
is  surrounded  by  a  palisade  ;  the  streets  are  regular,  wide,  and  tolert 
clean.  The  houses  are  solid,  tidy,  and  tastefully  decorated  with  pr* 
little  court-yards  and  ornamental  screens.  The  merchants  live  here  w 
out  their  wives  and  families,  and,  according  to  M.  Russell- Killough,  t 
are  honest  in  their  dealings,  polite  without  being  obsequious,  and  ^ 
liberal.  "  I  have  eat  dinners  with  them,"  says  the  count,  "  that  I  a 
never  forget ;  my  stomach  would  remind  me  of  them  even  if  my  meir 
failed."  Michie  also  telts  us  that  the  Russian  merchants  of  Kiakhta  01 
a  dinner  at  Maimatchin  when  they  want  to  feast.  In  this  and  01 
things,  he  adds,  the  Russians  pay  tribute  to  the  superior  civilisatioi 
the  Chinese,  all  the  more  genuine  as  it  is  unconsciously  done.  ' 
Chinese,  the  same  overland  traveller  says,  far  outstrip  the  Russians  ; 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  in  commercial  matters  generally  have  nr 
enlarged  and  liberal  ideas.  *'  That  the  Chinese  are  the  more  civilises 
the  two,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced." ! 

As  the  impetuous  winds  carry  away  the  snow  from  the  plains  of  M 

folia,  the  sledge  has  to  be  exchanged  at  Kiakhta  for  the  tarantass, 
iscomforts  of  which  have  too  often  been  described  to  require  revert 
to,  and  the  first  night  was  spent  in  a  Mongolian  yurt,  with  its  admin 
tents  covered  with  felt  impenetrable  to  wind  or  rain.     There  was 
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ttsmi  fire  of  dang,  and  the  usual  superabundance  of  roast  and  broiled 
mutton.  Mong;olia  is  the  paradise  of  sheep  and  horses.  Morning  broke 
in  aiiMst  Arctic  splendour.  The  mountains,  clad  in  vh^in  white,  rose 
ootof  a  sky  of  indigo;  everything  was  clear  and  brilliant  as  steel,  and 
tlM  valleys  and  fofests  were  trrapped  in  unbroken  silence.  The  Iro  was 
passed  on  the  ice,  and  the  fifth  day  they  arrived  at  Urga,  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  grand  lamas  of  the  Khalkas  Mongols,  having  been  uni* 
ibrmly  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  gpreat  hospitality  by 
these  pastoral  tribes.  Some  difficulties  occurred  here  as  to  the  proseca- 
tion  of  the  journey,  Urga  being  the  residence  of  a  governor,  or  ambane, 
iprfao  at  that  time  often  refused  the  Russians  permission  to  continue  their 
journey.  These  difficulties  were,  however,  soon  overcome,  and,  to  judge 
by  Mr.  Miehie's  narrative,  have  since  been  almost  entirely  done  away 
'vrith. 

Urga,  situated  on  the  river  ToUa,  consists  of  three  different  towns : 
tks  Maimatehin,  inhabited  exclusively  by  Chinese ;  the  Mongolian  town^ 
about  two  versts  distant;  and  lastly,  the  quarter  of  temples  and  lamas,' 
tils  latter  of  whom  number  some  eight  or  ten  thousand. 

Our  travellers  were  permitted  to  visit  this  city  of  temples,  a  favour  that 
UiTBrely  conceded.  They  were  escorted  on  the  occasion  by  a  vast  crowd 
of  both  sexes.  Passing  two  yurts,  from  which  issued  discordant  sounds 
•nitted  by  copper  instruments,  they  came  to  a  g^at  wooden  cylinder, 
''•v^ch  was  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis  by  the  faithful.  Beyond  this  was 
tt  kind  of  pagoda  of  an  imposing  appearance,  and  richly  gilt.  Pene-' 
'fenting  into  the  interior,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  great  tapestries 
CQfered  with  pictures  of  saints  could  be  distinguished  in  the  darkness. 
Alow  were  thousands  of  lamas  with  shaved  heads,  in  yellow  and  red 
nttitles,  chanting  the  glories  of  Buddha,  Mrhose  gigantic  image  in  bronze 
showed  itself  at  intervals  at  the  bottom  of  the  temple,  as  if  illuminated  by 
tite  transient  blase  of  a  forge.  As  the  lamas  waxed  warm  in  their 
onsons,  they  began  to  strike  vehemently  on  great  drums  that  were  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  "  Gather  together,"  says  our  traveller,  "  in  the 
deepest  of  catacombs  the  most  satanic  music  of  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  the 
distant  sound  of  cannon,  and  the  whistling  of  the  hurricane  in  the  seas  of 
Patagonia,  and  even  then  you  will  not  have  a  perfect  idea  of  what  we  saw 
«Hd  heard  in  this  temple  of  Urga.  But  what  you  never  can  represent  to 
yonrself,  that  which  chemistry  takes  no  cognisance  of,  were  the  gases 
^hich  astounded  our  olfactory  organs,  and  were  yet  totally  unfamiliar  to 
Aem." 

The  Russian  government  now  keeps  up  a  considerable  establishment  at 
^rga,  a  consul  with  a  body-guard  of  twenty  Cossacks,  and  a  host  of  em- 
ployes and  hangers-on.  Things  have,  indeed,  much  altered  since  M. 
Ifctissell-Killough  was  there.  Michie  says  that  it  was  reported  to  him  that 
*Hirty  thousand  lamas  reside  in  the  Great  Lamasery,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the 
Unison  tamba,  or  Lama-king  of  the  Mongols,  and  in  the  minor  monas- 
*^*Tw  around  it.  This  La  ma- king  is  regarded  by  the  Mongols  as  a  god. 
He  can  never  die — he  only  transmigrates.  The  whole  of  the  Khalkas 
^'ibes  are  under  his  sway.  The  count,  following  Hue  and  Timkowski, 
^•scribes  this  pontiff-king  as  one  of  the  secondary  incarnations  of  Buddha 
'"^cr  the  names  of  Chaberon,  Hutuktu,  or  Guison  tamba,  the  universal 
of  all  being  concentrated  in  the  Tala  Lama  of  Thibet.     Ad- 
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mitting  also,  after  the  former,  the  striking  analogies  which  exist  between 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Buddhism,  he  argues  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
of  Rome  has  no  other  pretensions  than  those  of  putting  the  finger  on 
truth  as  the  needle  marks  the  hours,  of.  transmitting  like  the  moon  a  re- 
flected light,  whereas  the  Pontiff  of  Lhassa  assumes  to  be  divinity  itself 
in  the  human  form.  The  one,  he  says,  is  an  apostle,  the  other  an 
impostor. 

Mounted  on  a  fiery  little  Mongolian  steed,  with  a  wooden  saddle,  on 
starting  from  Urga,  the  count  was  actually  put  hors  de  combat  at  the 
end  of  the  first  eight  versts,  and  was  obliged  to  be  hoisted  on  a  camel's 
back.  The  change,  however,  presented  so  few  advantages  that  he  ar- 
rived at  the  night's  station  bruised  in  every  part  of  his  body,  feverish,  ill, 
and  utterly  discomfited.  The  next  day  he  got  up  behind  M.  Lavoroff's 
carriole,  but  being  soon  tumbled  off,  he  had  to  get  on  partly  on  foot, 
partly  on  horseback,  partly  on  camel-back,  suffering  so  much  that  all 
moral  and  physical  powers  abandoned  him,  and  he  repented  at  having 
ever  undertaken  so  fatiguing  a  journey. 

Three  days  after  leaving  Urga,  they  reached  the  desert  of  Grobi,  de- 
scribed, in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  as  hideous  and  repidsive  in  aspect;  and 
from  that  point  to  the  frontier  of  China,  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles, 
they  only  met  with  five  trees.  Our  traveller's  sufferings  increased  to 
that  degree  that  he  admits  that  he  made  the  desert  echo  with  his  cries, 
till  at  last  he  lay  down  thoroughly  overcome,  and  the  Russian  envoy  was 
obliged  to  make  room  for  him  in  his  vehicle.  The  aspect  of  the  coantry 
and  the  climate  improved,  however,  as  they  approached  the  frontiers  of 
China ;  yurts  and  cattle  began  to  appear,  and  our  traveller  seems  to^  have 
recovered  his  health  and  spirits  so  magically,  that  we  find  him,  a  day  or 
two  after  lying  down  to  die  on  the  Mongolian  sands,  discussing  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  a  savage  and  a  civilised  life,  residence  in  a  country 
divided  like  a  chess-board  into  so  many  properties,  or  free  space  to  rove, 
hunt,  pasture,  or  dwell,  with  convictions  altogether  in  favour  of  the  latter 
condition  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  for  those  who  like  to  philoso- 
phise upon  the  natural  condition  of  man,  that  there  are  few  who  haye 
tasted  the  sweets  of  life  in  the  wilderness  that  care  to  return  to  the  much- 
vaunted  conventionalities  of  civilisation.  The  Mongols  and  the  Coreans, 
we  are  told,  hate  the  Chinese,  and  the  day  may  come  when  the  Musco- 
vites shall  launch  a  hundred  thousand  horsemen  on  Pekin.  Ten  thousand 
horsemen,  according  to  Klaprotb,  accompany  the  annual  hunts  of  the 
Mongols,  and,  according  to  Hue,  four  hundred  thousand  horses  pasture  in 
the  meadows  of  the  Tchakars  alone.  A  good  horse  costs  among  the 
Mongols  about  four  pounds  English  money,  a  camel  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds,  and  a  sheep  about  ten  shillings. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  that  is  to  say  eleven  days  after  leaving 
Urga,  the  whole  country  changed  in  its  aspect,  presenting  a  succession  of 
hills  and  valleys,  the  latter  often  containing  lakes,  the  borders  of  which 
were  strewn  with  detached  masses  of  rock.  On  the  28th  they  ascended 
a  mountain  pass,  and  then  began  to  descend  by  the  side  of  flowing 
streams,  the  sight  of  which,  after  their  long  journey  across  the  desert, 
was  replete  with  pleasurable  sensations,  to  the  first  villages  of  China 
Proper.  The  impression,  however,  as  they  encountered  the  deceitful 
looks  and  defiant  attitudes  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  was  one  of  regret 
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for  the  Mongolians  and  their  desert.  The  appearance  of  well-cultivated 
fields,  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  pasturing'  in  the  meadows,  of  white 
farm-houses  with  tiled  roofs,  of  trees  from  which  hung  bells  decorated 
with  oroaments,  and,  above  all,  of  a  sun  which  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
were  not,  however,  without  their  influence  upon  an  enfant  gftt^  of  Europe. 
The  river  at  Kalgan,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  wall,  as  also  at  the  pass 
above  mentioned,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  great  wall  of  China, 
was,  however,  still  so  far  frozen  as  to  allow  men,  camels,  and  baggage  to 
pass  over  it,  and,  after  over  a  mile  of  streets,  they  found  a  home  in  a 
"  Chinese  restaurant  in  the  centre  of  a  miniature  Palais  Royal,  without, 
however,  finding  there  a  V6ry."  Nay,  our  author  declares  that  the  soup 
wasapor^e  of  snails;  mutton,  sucking-pig,  and  fish  seem,  either  in  his 
imagination  or  in  the  redundance  of  language,  to  have  got  mixed  up  to- 
gether, and  leeches,  or  something  that  resembled  them,  were  served  up 
for  dessert 

The  north  of  China  is,  however,  peopled  by  a  race  eminently  more 
energetic  than  those  of  the  south,  as  shown  by  its  vast  towns,  well  built 
and  encircled  with  stout  walls,  not  to  mention  the  gigantic  works  of  a 
&ba]ou8  antiquity,  of  which  nothing  remains  save  the  ruins.  Thus 
"Ciouan  Houa  Fou,"  which  they  passed  through  on  leaving  Kalgan,  is 
described  as  being  one  of  those  sumptuous  cities  which  are  only  to  be 
met  with  on  the  frontiers  of  Tartary,  and  which  would  be  a  credit  to 
Eorope.  Its  streets,  straight  and  wide,  are  crowded  with  people,  and  its 
triumphal  gates,  its  imposing  walls— everything  give  to  it  the  appearance 
of  a  little  Pekin,  with  a  population  of  three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
souls.  This  is  evidently  the  same  place  that  is  described  by  Michie  under 
the  name  of  Chan-kia-Kow,  and  which  he  says  the  Russians  call  Kalgan, 
or  ''the  everlasting  wall,"  although  M.  Russell-Killough  makes  two 
places  of  them.  Michie  says  it  is  a  large  straggling  town,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Great  Wall,  and  that  it  derives  its  importance  from  its 
being  the  frontier  town  between  China  and  Mongolia,  and  the .  focus  of 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China. 

M.  Russell-Killough  was,  in  fact,  far  too  wearied  and  knocked  up  to 
Imow  precisely  where  he  was  ;  all  he  appears  to  remember  was  that  travel 
continued  to  be  as  painful  as  ever,  that  they  stopped  at  a  great  city-— 
name  not  mentioned — where  they  had  the  usual  gelatine  soup,  but  this 
time  accompanied  by  exquisite  beef-steaks  fried  in  oil,  and  the  celebrated 
yellow  tea,  and  that  they  passed  through  no  end  of  rocky  defiles,  com- 
pared with  which  the  ascent  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  were 
but  as  trifles,  the  last  and  main  branch  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  numerous 
walled  cities  all  buried  in  the  profound  silence  of  night,  till  at  last  they 
reached  the  vast  plain  of  Pekin,  as  they  proceeded  over  which  they  began 
to  meet  camels,  two- wheeled  blue-coloured  carriages,  and  pedestrians  in- 
termingled with  beggars,  and  when  still  within  five  miles  of  the  city  they 
£9und  themselves  in  an  endless  street,  and  followed  by  a  motley  crowd. 

At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1859,  five  months  since  his  departure 
from  Paris,  but  of  which  not  more  than  two  had  been  spent  in  actual 
ti-avel,  M.  Russell-Killough  entered  Pekin  by  the  North  Gate.  A  wrecked 
man  could  not  reach  land  with  greater  joy  than  our  traveller  did  the 
house  of  M.  Perovsky,  at  that  epoch  minister-plenipotentiary  of  Russia 
in  China.     He  remained,  however,  only  three  weeks  in  the  city,  and,  as 
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lie  jastly  remarks,  no  one  would  undertake  to  describe  London  or  Ptti 
afiber  such  a  brief  resideuoe,  so  he  declines  to  grapple  with  Pekin.  !K 
as  to  the  general  aspect,  although  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  hovsc 
small,  still,  he  says,  it  was  inoontestabl  j  grandiose.  The  Tartar  city  h 
streets  as  long  and  as  wide  as  any  in  Europe,  and  there  is  a  great 
movement  of  population.  Paris  has  a  ^'  hois''  and  London  its  parks,  b 
these  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities ;  while  at  Pekin  great  arti6ei 
lakes  coyered  with  junks,  and  studded  with  islands,  connected  by  marb 
bridges  with  gardens,  mountains  clad  with  trees,  temples  and  palaces,  s 
peopled  with  birds,  hares,  deer,  elephants,  and  tigers,  are  met  with  in  tl 
very  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

Unfortunatdy  the  Chinese,  who  at  that  epoch  (it  was  before  the  captvi 
of  Pekin  by  the  allied  forces)  watched  every  movement  on  the  part  « 
Europeans,  found  out  that  M.  Russell-Killough  was  not  a  Russian,  an 
M.  Perovski  was  under  the  necessity  of  requiring  not  only  that  he  shoaS 
leave  the  capital,  but  he  should  also  return  by  the  way  be  came.  It  mas 
be  imagined,  after  what  he  had  suffered  and  experienced  on  his  joume« 
how  unwelcome  this  sad  intelligence  was  to  him.  There  are  calamine 
that  are  so  "great,  he  observes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  beKeve  that  Profi 
dence  will  inflict  such,  and  a  second  journey  through  Mongolia  appears 
to  him  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  severest  afflictions  by  which  he  cook 
be  visited. 

There  was,  however,  no  alternative.  Only  one  hope  presented  itsel 
to  him,  which  was,  that  he  might  perchance  be  enabled  to  follow  out  th 
Great  Wall  to  the  sea,  and  escape  in  a  junk !  Luckily,  he  had  his  frien 
Lavoroff  as  a  companion  on  his  return,  and  he  was  further  provided  wit 
a  carriole  with  wheeb,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  resist  the  fallen  rook 
which  strew  road  and  ravine  through  China  north  of  Pekin.  A  stai 
was  effected  on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  they  reached  Kiakhta  in  nini 
teen  days.  They  experienced,  after  passing  the  Great  Wall  (the  idea  < 
following  which  was  wisely  abandoned),  a  tempest  of  sand,  and  the  col 
on  the  high  and  open  plains  of  Mongolia  was  still  very  severe  and  trying 
Still  it  was  with  pleasure,  our  traveller  says,  tliat  he  once  more  foan 
himself  under  a  Mongol  tent.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  little  carriole,  1 
declares  that  he  should  have  left  his  skeleton  to  bleach  with  many  othei 
on  the  desert  of  Gobi.  As  it  was,  he  was  thrown  out  once  or  twice  evei 
day ;  and,  although  he  became  convinced  that  the  vehicle  had  taken  i 
obstinate  dislike  to  his  person,  he  persevered  in  returning  to  it,  and  thi 
at  length  accomplished  his  journey  happily  with  all  his  limbs  sound.  . 
tremendous  snow-storm  detained  them  fifteen  hours  near  Urga.  Tl 
scene  is  depicted  as  something  frightful ;  the  cold  was  unendurable,  an 
the  wind  blew  so,  that  our  traveller  declares  that,  if  he  had  been  c 
horseback,  he  must  have  been  bk)wn  off.  At  length,  after  another  sane 
storm,  the  picturesque  steeple  of  Kiakhta  appeared  beyond  the  deser 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  was  welcomed,  as  the  sailor  in  distress  hai 
the  appearance  of  a  lighthouse,  with  hats  in  the  air,  and  three  lust 
cheers! 

Luckily  for  M.  Russell- Kil lough,  General  Mouravieff  came  to  Kiakh( 
whilst  he  was  there^  and  associated  him  with  his  staff  on  a  journey  1 
was  about  to  make  on  the  river  Amur.  Vegetation  had  just  reappear» 
the  mountain!  were  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  sound  of  fallin 
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waters  was  heard  by  the  time  a  departure  was  effected.     Selenglnsk  was 
scarcely  recognisable,  converted  from  a  town  in  the  snow  to  a  town  in  a 
park;  and  on  the  15th  of  May  they  reached  Verknei  Udinsk,  the  centre 
of  a  rich  mining  district.     Five  thousand  camels  are  reared  in  this  oold 
moQDtaiaous  region.     The  road  was  excellent ;  spring  vegetation,  with 
its  violets  and  irises,  its    tufts   of  rose-coloured   rhododendrons,   wild 
apricots  in  blossom,  and  a  background  of  dark  cedars,  was  splendid.     The 
peasants  were  well  to  do,  and  very  handsome ;  in  fact,  our  traveller  says, 
&e  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  goodness  of  the  road,  the  splendour 
of  the  seenery,  the  swiftness  of  the  Iiorses,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women. 
Crossing  the  watershed  of  the  Yablonnoi  mountains,  the  high  road  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Nertcha,  one  of  the  most  remote  tributanes  to 
-tbe  Amur,  to  Nertchinsk,  where  it  terminates,  as  correctly  marked  in 
.A^tkinson's  map,  in  the  east,  as  it  does  at  Urga,  in  Mongolia,  to  the  south. 
GTlie  river  is  here  already  six  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  steam  naviga- 
-tioo  (when  the  waters  are  not  frozen  over,  which  they  are  for  six  months 
ii:&  the  year)  commences  at  this  point.  Nertchinsk,  the  capital  of  Dahuria, 
is  litttated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  mining  district,  and  is  the  place  to  which 
^be  most  criminal  are  sent  in  exile  ;  and  it  would  be  at  the  extremity  of 
flUQy  future  railroad  which  might  follow  the  great  arterial  road  of  Siberia, 
afcnd  which  leads,  without  a  break,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  river  Amur. 
Steamers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  available  at  the  moment,  however, 
«veQ  for  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia,  and  the  party  took  to  sailing 
sund  rowing-boats  at  the  village  of  Stretinsk,  in  order  to  make  a  descent 
of  the  river  as  far  as  to  the  junction  of  the  Argun,  a  greater  tributary  of 
the  Amnr  than  the  Shilka,  and  which  comes  from  much  more  remote 
regions  of  Mongolia — from  the  northern  slopes,  in  fact,  of  the  In  Chan, 
OT  Khing-han  mountains,  which  separate  the  upper  basin  of  the  Amnr 
^^(m  diat  of  the  river  of  Pekin  and  the  Hoang  Ho.  Between  the  In  Chan 
^nd  the  sea  of  Japan  is  the  vast  region  watered  by  the  Songari,  and  com* 
'TJonly  known  as  Mantchuria,  which  is  as  yet  little  explored,  but  which 
Jiingt  be  a  country  full  of  resources  to  the  future,  and  whicli  presents  a 
''Hnre  available  opening  between  the  Amur  and  China  than  the  transit  of 
**e  desert  of  Gobi. 

The  boatmen  on  the  Amur  were,  we  are  told,  dressed  in  red  ;  they  had 
^^t  much  to  do,  as  the  boats  had  merely  to  be  kept  in  the  stream,  and  at 
^^al-times  taken  alongside  one  another,  when  a  general  repast  was  held  in 
J^e  governor's  barge.  After  three  days'  navigation  they  anived  at  Uet 
^^elka,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shilka  and  Argun ;  and  here  they  found 
^^Q  Lenay  a  steam-boat  of  American  construction,  and  on  board  of  which 
^^Qre  several  merchants  of  Kiakhta  bound  for  Shanghai. 

^Fbe  navigation  of  the  Upper  Amur  was  not  effected  without  misad* 

^^ntui'cs,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  steamer  touching  upon  a 

^*^iik.    Yet  is  it,  even  at  this  point,  a  vast  and  deep  river,  the  navigation 

^^   which  will,  it  is  argued,  become  quite  easy  when  its  course  is  better 

"■^Uown ;  and  then,  too,  the  prosperity  of  the  great  regions  that  it  waters 

"^ill  be  ensured.     M.  Russell-Killough,  although  himself  an  American 

^ftiveller,  speaks  of  the  Amur,  indeed,  as  the  most  picturesque  of   all 

'^vcrs.    We  do  not  encounter  (he  says)  that  monotony  which  overwhelms 

"^he  traveller  in  the  great  rivers  of  America ;  those  long  banks  of  mud, 

^^XKuited  by  hideous  monsters,  that  pall  upon  the  eye.     Here  the  waters 
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ftre  always  clear,  the  banks  rocky  and  wooded,  and  even  the  atmosphei 
was  charged  with  ''  les  plus  euiTrantes  odears !" 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  steamer  reached  Albazin,  celebrated  in  th 
wars  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Mantchorians,  and  now  a  rising  place,  witi 
hnts  of  Orotchons  ia  the  neighbourhood — the  first  semi-savages  that  ar 
met  with  on  the  descent  of  the  river.  Below  this  the  pine  forests  giv 
wav  to  growths  of  oak,  elm,  and  ash.  The  right  bank  was  dotted  wit] 
Tillages  of  Mantchus,  the  left  bank  with  those  of  Russians,  marked  by  tb 
presence  of  a  cross;  and  on  the  3 1st  they  reached  Blagovechensk,  th 
most  important  station  after  Nicolagfsk  on  the  river.  Here  the  governoi 
general  was  received  with  salvoes  of  artillery ;  handsome  houses,  peopled  b 
some  two  thousand  souls,  stretched  along  die  banks,  each  having  its  o^ 
plot  of  garden ;  the  spires  of  two  well-built  chuiches  towered  abov^ 
while,  beyond,  vast  plains  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  a 
rich  in  herbage  as  to  bury  a  human  being.  Here,  also,  Yankees  firo: 
California  and  Boston  had  established  themselves — Europe  and  Ameri^ 
shaking  hands  in  the  Far  East — and  that  in  regions  the  future  of  whic' 
when  commerce  follows  the  route  already  projected  for  the  great  line 
international  electric  telegraph  from  London  to  New  York,  it  would  1 
very  difficult  U>  predict.  The  severity  of  the  climate  is  the  only  drawbiL4 
to  progress  in  these  new  lands ;  but  at  Blagovechensk  all  the  comoK 
vegetables  and  grains  of  Europe  succeed,  we  are  told,  to  perfectio 
This  central  and  chief  town  on  the  Amur  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ze^ 
a  river  flowing  from  the  Yablonnoi  range  to  the  north ;  and  Atkins^ 
marks  four  sites  in  the  neighbourhood,  Ust  Zeysk  alone  being  in  larj 
letters.  The  river  is  at  this  point  over  a  mile  in  width,  but  it  is  ma^ 
encumbered  with  sand-banks.  It  is  rare,  M.  Russell- Killough  remarls 
even  in  America,  to  see  so  majestic  a  concourse  of  waters ;  the  juneti^ 
of  the  Oliio  and  Mississippi  can  alone  be  compared  with  it ;  but  while  tl 
latter  has  a  peaceful  course,  the  Zeya  has  a  rapid  and  turbulent  flow 
waters. 

A  little  below,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  Chinese  town  of  Aigun,  tl 
residence  of  a  Mantchu  prince,  and  the  port  of  the  Chinese  flotilla.  The- 
is  a  high  road,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  by  Mergen  hence  to  Pekio.  It  w^ 
at  this  place  that  the  treaty  was  signed  which  conceded  to  Russia  the  le 
bank  of  the  Areun  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur  to  the  mouth  of  tE 
Ussuri,  and  all  the  territory  between  the  latter  river  and  the  sea  up  to  tb 
42nd  deg.  of  north  latitude.  The  42nd.  deg.  would,  however,  in  wha 
maps  we  have  in  our  possession,  embrace  Chinese  territory  south  of  th 
Lake  Rhtnka  and  the  sources  of  the  Ussuri.  Aigun  is  a  poor  town  i 
mud-huts,  with  a  population  of  about  six  thousand  Mantchu  Tartars,  and 
sprinkling  of  Chinese.  But  whilst  thus  depreciating  the  place,  our  authc 
speaks  of  its  bustling  quays,  its  junks,  and  its  long  suburbs  ;  and  of  th 
Mantchus  as  of  one  of  the  most  civilUed  Asiatic  races,  as  also  the  mos 
warlike.  The  Tartar  type  and  the  military  type  are^  in  fact,  synonymouj 
Hence  it  is  also  that  they  hold  supremacy  in  China. 

From  A'igun  to  Khabarooka,  a  distance  of  some  eight  hundred  miles 
there  is  no  town  of  importance ;  but  there  are  villages  of  Tunguses  an 
Orotchons,  of  Mantchu  Tartars,  and  also  Cossack  stations.  At  one  o 
the  latter  our  traveller  was  treated  to  a  bottle  of  porter,  which  had  com< 
from  England  via  America.   The  scenery  was  splendid,  well  wooded,  aD( 
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the  river-bed  diversified  with  wooded  islands,  except  where  it  contracts  to 
sweep  through  the  Khin-gan  chain  of  mountains.  Although  wild  grapes 
grow  in  these  woods,  which  are  also  infested  with  tigers,  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  climate  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  large  lumps  of  ice  were 
met  with  in  June,  in  the  parallel  of  Paris. 

Beyond  the  Sungari,  the  true  country  of  the  sable  {Mustella  Zibelltna), 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  pine  marten,  and  the  skins 
of  which  fetch  from  one  to  two  pounds  English  on  the  spot,  the  river 
expands  considerably,  and  from  hence  to  the  sea  is  one  vast  archipelago. 
Khabarovka,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ussuri  and  the  Amur,  and  so  named 
ifter  the  enterprising  explorer  of  the  former  river,  b  superbly  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  each  having  a  width  exceeding  three 
English  miles.  The  two  united  contain,  indeed,  we  are  told,  more  water 
than  three  Mississippis  put  together.  "  He  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  Eastern  Siberia  and  India,"  says  our  author,  <^  will  find 
BOthiDg  else  to  admire  in  the  world,  were  he  to  wander  all  his  life  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Poles."  And  he  adds,  quoting  from  others,  "  The 
fate  of  the  world  will  one  day  be  decided  on  the  Pacific,  between  Russia 
and  America."  The  Russians  have  twenty-four  stations  on  the  Ussuri, 
and  its  navigation  is  said  to  be  open  as  far  as  Lake  Khinka,  which  has  a 
circumference  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

M.'  Russell*Killough  is  one  of  those  persons  who  when  on  shore  want 
to  be  at  sea,  and  when  at  sea  want  to  be  on  shore.  After  crossing  Europe 
and  Asia,  his  heart,  he  says,  beat  with  joy  on  attaining  the  port  of 
NicolaSfsk,  and  as  he  gazed  on  the  town,  forests,  mountains,  and  waters, 
he  says,  he  seriously  asked  himself  if  he  was  not  the  first  traveller  who 
had  entered  a  seaport  without  seeing  in  it  the  British  flag — an  amusing 
tribute  to  the  ubiquity  of  British  commerce.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  is  that  spot  of  the  globe  which  is  the  least  frequented 
hy  the  English.     British  Columbia,  one  of  the  most  promising,  is  also 
the  most  neglected  of  our  colonies,  left  to  the  spoliation  of  Yankees  or 
•ny  other  adventurers ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Russian  fleet  sailed 
quietly  into  the  Amur  by  a  channel  between  Saghalin  Island  and  the 
lUainland,  which  was  unknown  to  the  English,  who  were  seeking  for  it  in 
Castries  Bay  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  !*     If  there  are  no  English  on  the 
Anaur,  American,  French,  and  Hamburgian  ships  annually  import  for 
two  millions  of  francs  of  merchandise,  getting  skins  of  sable,  ermine,  and 
^uirrel  in  return ;  and  in  the  town  of  Nicolaefsk  there  are  Yankee  shop- 
keepers, Germans,  and  a  Swiss  hotel-keeper,  who  provides  champagne — 
that    necessity  of  the  Russians — at  twenty-four  francs  a  bottle.     "  If 
t  wad  asked,"    says  M.  Russell- Killough,   **  which   race   is   the  most 
Scattered  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  I  should  at  once  answer,  *  the  Germans,' 
^or  they  are  everywhere.     They  people  not  only  the  great  cities  of  Ame- 
rica, but  also  its  most  remote  forests;  Australia  is  full  of  them,  and  from 
One  end  of  Siberia  to  the  other,  wherever  there  is  an  hotel,  they  speak 
Ocrman."     This  may  be  so  with  regard  to  the  individual  dispersion  of  a 
•race,  but,  in  respect  to  actually  peopling  countries,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
tarries  the  palm  over  all  others.     Next  in  numbers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 

*  See  Notes  on  the  late  Expedition  against  the  Russian  Settlements  in  Eastern 
Siberia.    By  Captain  Bernard  Whittingham.    1856. 
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race,  as  colonists,  would  come  those  of  Spanish  and  Portug^uese  descent 
in  Central  and  SouUi  America,  and  elsewhere. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  now  that  there  is  regular  steam-boat 
communication  on  the  Amur,  the  advantage  of  the  overland  route,  M!. 
Russell-Killough  argues,  is  much  in  favour  of  the  latter  over  the  route 
by  Suez.'  The  line  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  costs,  he  says,  five  thou- 
sand  francs ;  that  by  the  Amur  does  not  come  to  a  third  of  that  sum,  and 
if  there  is  a  choice,  he  says,  he  would  prefer  travelling  in  winter—- 
travelling  by  sledge  is  at  once  so  rapid  and  so  easy,  and  provisions  keep 
so  well.  Regular  steam  communication  between  Shanghai  and  Kieolaefi^ 
seems  alone  to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  eircuit  which  is  already  filled 
up  between  Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  Singapore,  and  Suez.  We  have 
heard  something  of  the  cold  of  Siberia,  however,  and  whether  it  arises,  as 
Hill  supposes,  from  the  density  of  the  rock  formations,  or,  as  M.  Russell- 
Killough  opines,  from  the  earth's  crust  b^ng  raised  in  those  regions,  cnr 
from  causes  not  as  yet  perfectly  appreciated,  the  fact  remains  the  same  in 
all  its  fearful  intensity,  and  until  the  iron  road  passes  the  rising  towns  of 
Omsk,  Tomsk,  and'Irkutsk,  with  their  cold  but  splendid  climate,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Amur  is  more  efficiently  organised,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  exchange  the  certain  expenses  of  the  P.  and  O.  steamers  for  the  un- 
certain expenses  and  incidents  of  this  newly-proposed  grand  overland 
route.  One  day  a  better  line  may  be  opened  from  west  to  east  by  Con- 
stantinople, Teheran,  Peshawur,  Calcutta,  and  Birmah  to  China.  Thb 
is  the  line  to  which  hunum  industry,  enterprise,  and  capital  should  direct 
itself.  The  electric  girdle  round  the  earth  is  being  carried  by  Behring^s 
Straits  to  the  Amur,  but  a  more  southern  line  of  road  to  China  nught, 
supposing  an  altered  condition  of  social  and  political  relations,  be  easUy 
carried  northwards  in  China,  more  easily  than  across  stubborn  Siberia  ; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  while  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  vast 
populations  would  be  served  by  a  more  southerly  route,  the  line  would  be 
remunerative  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  as  a  general  whole. 

The  earth  is  man's  patrimony,  and  as  the  Stoics  long  ago  taught,  and 
was  repeated  by  Plato  and  by  Cicero,  each  in  his  day,  men  are  bom  in 
order  that  they  should  assist  one  another.  In  this  we  ought  to  folloir 
nature  as  our  guide,  to  bring  into  the  Qocnmon  stock  whatever  is  useful 
by  an  interchange  of  good  offices,  at  one  time  giving,  at  another  re- 
ceiving, to  bind  men  in  union  with  each  other  by  arts,  by  industry,  and 
by  all  the  faculties  of  our  minds. 

Passing  Saghalin  Island,  renowned  for  its  coal,  as  the  neighbouring' 
seas  are,  although  frozen  over  part  of  the  year,  for  their  herring  fishery, 
the  steamer  Mantchu  earned  our  traveller  to  the  Bay  of  Castries  by  the 
15th  of  June.  Large  fragments  of  ice  lay  along  the  shore  even  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  18th  it  snowed  on  the  hills.  Here  the 
Mantchu  steamer  was  exchanged  for  the  America^  and  a  three-masted 
ship,  bound  fi^om  CaUfornia  to  jSicola^fsk,  with  a  crew  of  only  six  men, 
was  unfortunately  lost.  As  Jesso,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  came  in  sight,  the  eternal  snows  and  cedars  of  Siberia  were  suc- 
ceeded by  more  verdure  and  a  less  gloomy  scenery.  Villages  and  towns 
succeeded  one  another  on  the  shore,  and  shady  roads  ascended  the  moun:? 
tains  in  zig-zag  through  parks  and  gardens.  At  Hakodadi  our  traveller 
found  himself  suddenly  among  a  people  of  low  stature  and  delicate  firanieey 
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but  of  the  most  polished  and  refined  manners,  among  whom  the  vices  of 
European  dvilisation — murder,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery — are  utterly 
unknown,  with  whom  the  point  of  honour  is  all  and  everything,  who  are 
well  read  and  well  informed,  and  whose  bazaars  t^em  with  so  many 
wonders  of  art,  that  a  European  inevitably  returns  from  them  with  an 
empty  purse. 

Again  the  America  was  exchanged  here  for  the  ?un-boat  Jtguit,  and 
on  the  25th  of  June  a  start  was  made  for  Shanghai,  but  the  seas  of  Japan 
are  of  proverbial  inconstancy,  and  it  was  not  till  after  having  experienced 
much  rough  weather  and  several  gales,  which  were  emphasised  as  cyclones 
and  typhoons,  that  the  Muscovite  man-of-war  made  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
up  which  it  was  piloted  by  a  Yankee  (who  charged  twenty  pounds  sterling 
for  the  service),  reaching  Shanghai  on  the  7th  of  July. 

Our  traveller  was  detained  at  a  spot  which  is  probably  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  Asia  for  a  month,  owing  to  the 
high  charges  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company — seven  hundred  iVancs,  he  says, 
/or  a  journey  of  three  days  to  Hong-Kong — and  he  was  all  the  more  dis- 
gusted at  what  he  designates  as  an  exorbitant  greedin^s  fdr  gold,  as  the 
<^ntra8t  was  so  great  to  the  unbounded  liberality  he  had  experienced 
^^Uonghout  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.*     It  is  well  known  that  four 
toivns  go  to  constitute  the  modern  Shanghai,  and  each,  we  are  told,  is 
^^^tinguished  by  its  national  peculiarities — the  English  quarter  by  its 
T^iandahed  houses  and  pretty  gardens,  the  American  quarter  by  its  Astor 
p^^tel  and  stars  and  stripes,  the  French  by  its  churches  of  Jesuits  and 
"•^^zarists,  the  Chinese  by  its  dirt  and  filth  and  its  redundant  population. 
^         Shanghai,  we  are  also  told,  except  the  variety  inseparable  from  its  four 
'^^"^s  of  different  populations  and  its  mercantile  movement,  has  few  re- 
l^^'tirces  for  a  Frenchman.     No  balls,  no  theatres,  no  concerts,  no  public 
^•^^paries.     Living  at  the  Astor  Hotel  costs  fifteen  francs  a  day,  and  a 
^^^ttle  of  wine  six ;  the  tea  in  China  Proper  was  also  much  inferior  to 
^^^t  drank  in  Russia.     The  burial  of  Captain  Vansittart,  killed  at  the 
"•-■^ir  of  Taku,  and  a  terrible  commotion  which  almost  assumed  the  pro- 
^^-^rtions  of  a  rebellion,  brought  about  by  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
^""^nsfer  of  free  Coolies,  or,  as  some  designated  them,  kidnapped  men,  on 
^^^^ard  the  French  ship  Gertrude,  came  to  give  change  to  a  somewhat 
•^-^notonous  existence,  and,  further,  gave  our  author  an  opportunity-^f 
■"  ^nich  he  has  largely  availed  himself — to  recriminate  against  what  he  de- 
^^^bes  as  the  mud  cast  upon  the  French  uniform  by  the  colonial  press  of 
-•  England  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     He  also  taxes  the  English  with 
^^^^ating  the  Chinese  with  brutality,  whilst,  he  says,  he  was  always  care- 
i;^^  to  show  them  every  mark  of  consideration.     He  was  rewarded  by  a 
^  kinase,  to  whom  he  had  given  half  a  piastre,  saying,  "  Tank  ye,  sir — 
^^^k  ye ;  you  a  gentleman,  I  see  it,  I  pdo  man ;  tank  ye."     It  is  pass- 
'^J^^  strange  that  the  Chinese  learn  the  language  of  the  race  that  bullies 
^  *>em  sooner  than  those  of  the  races  who  inculcate  religion  and  manners. 
-^  shopman  in  the  Chinese  town  had  for  sign,  "  Paul  Cheong  undertakes 
^^  make  boots,  watches,  bind  books,  and  stuff  birds;**  and  a  Chinese 
'"Neophyte  at  the  Jesuits*.  College,  when  one  of  the  reverend  fathers  was 

*  A  Captain  Howard,  of  the  British  Queerty  did,  however,  offer  our  traveller  a 
iree  passage  to  Singapore,  of  which  he  failed  to  avail  himself. 
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asked  after,  replied  in  broken  Englbh,  and  laughingly,  that  he  was  a 
'*  lage  piece  of  man,"  the  said  £Either  having  gprown  hi  over  hia  devo- 
tions. 

The  skippers  of  the  merchantmen  frequenling  Shanghai  harbour  were 
also  much  too  mde  and  unceremonious  for  our  ^tidioua  traveller  to  trust 
himself  to  their  tender  mercies  even  for  so  short  a  journey  as  to  Kong* 
Kong  ;  but  at  length  he  stumbled  upon  a  Prussian  captain,  who,  strange 
to  say,  had  not  lost  all  vestiges  of  a  kindly  disposition,  and  he  embarkedi 
with  him  on  board  the  Miranda,  only  to  discover  that  hluntness  citam 
accompanies  honesty,  and  politeness  the  reverse.  On  board  the  Miranda^ 
where  a  Chinese  pilot  gave  his  commands  to  Malay  saildrs  in  EngliehZfl 
and  the  captain  spoke  to  his  mate  in  German  and  to  his  cook  in  FrencL« 
one  miserable  fowl  was  served  up  for  count,  captain,  and  mate ;  the  re— ^ 
mains  sufiBced  for  supper,  and  the  bones,  macerated  in  green  soa;^ 
made  their  appearance  again  next  morning !     There  was  no  bread — no^; 
thing  but  mouldy  biscuit — ^no  wine,  and  the  water  was  not  drinkaU^ 
No  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  amid  calms  tOLmg 
contrary  winds,  diversified  by  typhoons,  our  traveller  was  infinitely  r^^ 
joiced  at  finding  himself  in  Hong-Kong  harbour.    In  order  to  save  a  fe^« 
francs  he  had  lost  much  time,  imdergone  all  kinds  of  privations  and  sui^ai 
ferings,  and  incurred  no  small  amount  of  danger. 

La  mer  promet  monts  et  merveilles, 
Mez-vous-y ;  les  vents  et  les  volenrs  viendront. 

Our  traveller  found  a  home  at  Hong-Kong,  as  he  had  done  & 
Shanghai,  in  an  hotel  kept  by  Americans,  at  the  moderate  ezpenditiii:.H 
of  twelve  francs  a  day,  but,  as  an  amateur,  he  was  not  in  his  phwh^ 
amidst  skippers  and  merchants.  At  all  the  tables  d'hote,-  he  says,  wh»  ja 
ther  in  China,  in  the  United  States,  in  Peru,  in  Australia,  or  in  IndUE 
one  meets  with  nothing  but  faces  with  the  effigy  c^  Mammon,  in  wb 
the  eiq>ression  of  ennui  succeeds  to  despair,  only  relieved  at  times  by 
sodden  blue  tints  of  drunkenness.  Luckily,  there  were  officers  of 
French  marine  at  Hong-Kong,  and  their  agreeable  society  enabled  hicv 
dunng  three  months'  detention,  to  establish  interesting,  but  not  very  trM 
vourable,  comparisons  between  them  and  the  officers  of  the  British  nav"%# 
The  tedium  of  detention  was  also  further  relieved  by  excursions  • 
Canton  and  Macao,  and  the  final  summary  of  the  opinions  of  a  Parisi^i 
count  upon  the  Chinese  is  at  once  characteristic  and  amusing.  "  The^3 
is  nothing  in  a  Chinaman  properly  brought  up  to  prevent  hb  becomiciK. 
a  Rothschild,  or  even  a  Tamerlan  or  a  Nelson  ;  he  has  often  proved  th  mH 
he  can  be  a  Jean  Bart,  but  he  will  never  make  a  Virgil  or  a  Rossini." 

A  start  was  at  length  effected  on  the  6th  of  November  for  MelbouriK*: 
on  board  a  Chilian  three-masted  vessel,  the  Mercedes,  Captain  Lot^: 
three  EInglish  travellers  accompanying  him,  all  emigrating  for  health  d»-K 
teriorated  by  hot  climates,  and  one  of  whom,  a  Mr.  Barlas,  was  kirK- 
enough  to  advance  the  amount  of  M.  Russell- Killough's  three-month^:^ 
bill  at  the  hotel  at  Hong-Kong.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Captain  Dupler^ 
declaring,  after  a  journey  from  Southampton  to  the  West  Indies,  as  r*'^ 
corded  in  M.  Jusselaiu's  ^'  Souvenirs  de  la  Guy£tne,"  that  nothing  wou -ff 
ever  induce  him  to  put  foot  on  a  British  steamer  again,  for  they  a  ji* 
always  eating,  from  morning  to  night ;  while  M.  Russell-Killough  d»-  - 
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elanfy  ■  ^  fesult  of  hk  ^ipenence,  tfaaA  no  one  should  take  his  paaiagv 
IB  aoj  vesBel,  safvr  it  b»  EngHah^  or  FfobcII)  fmltts  be  wishts  to  soo  & 
weight,  lii»  strcn^h,  his  temper,  a»d  his  health*  diaappoor  ^my  bj  daj  foe 
wait  of  praper  nutriBMnt.  The  treatmtnt,  ia^ad^  to  which  he  was  eniib- 
jeetei  dinig*  »  prolonged  sea  Toysge  of  sixi^fbur  days  on  board  tlm 
Chifian  barqnev  was^  be  says,  atroetouckr 

Take  tiMi  iroyi^  as  a^  liMe,  we  should  hare  deened  it,  hairing  thn 

aiiM  and  typhoone^  a  most  delightful  tpipi.     The  eea  wcie  ol  a  heaatiful 

eoloar,  aod.  varied  like  »  chameleon ;  ai  ob»  moMcnt  ytttow,  then  gree% 

the  of  a  deep  cobalt  blae*  •  Sharks-  and  large  %ifng>-fish  diversified  it» 

f      <hp^  and  smhio^,     Aa  they  approached  I^gen  Jbland,  with  its  lofty 

dooble  peak,  bhxls  and  iaseets  came-  on  board,  and  seppents  swam  about 

aaidfloalnBg  frattSi     On^  passing  through  the  sivasts  of  Sumatra  and 

fiansa)  the  songs  of  a  thousand  birds  filled  the  air,  apd  giant  trees  bathed 

tiadr  tranhs  in  the  clear  waters  like  the  columns  of '»  tem^^e;     At  tknee 

a   mam  of  equatorial  vevdure  was  met  with,  detached  and  floating  about 

the  sea^  with  the  birds  in  the  branches  and  the-  serpents-  in  the  grass. 

Tht  native  islanders  were  seen'  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  riven,  while 

dc^pkinB^  pOTpovees,  and  flying-fish  imparted  animation  to  the  waters. 

X«arge  pythons  swam  at  times  close  to  the  ship^  Malays  came  alongside 

^rith  monkeys^  Imrds,  mangustans,  and  fHne-apples  for  sale.     As  Java 

W'cu  coasted,  the  shore  was  lined  with  tall  cocoa-nut-trees>  with  here  and 

klii^re   pretty  Dntch  cottages,   the  baekgronnd  gleaming  in  all  the 

vpleedour  of  tropical  nature,  and  bathed  in  all  the  magpeiificence  of  a 

>M.ic»pieal  light.     Our  anthinr  admits  that  it  was  navigating  in  a  terrestrial 

;»^Uffidise>,  but  his  temper  was  soared.     The  ^  cuisine '*  was- bad  and  in- 

v^sjfieient,  the  ship  was  full  of  large  Chinese  cockroaches,  the  offensive 

ananiA  pngnaeions  disposition  of  whish  are  notorious;  fruit  floated  about  or 

Sournshed  the  shores^  and  they^  could  not  help  thera8elves--0verythiog 

^*  nu  monotony  or  emnri  ^  and  even  when  thi»  was  changed^  for  the'turbu* 

lexioe  of  the  open  ocean,  and  Jivwa  sparrows  had  to  givo  way  to  the 

VMglity  albatross,  he  had  no  amusement  save  to  vent  his  spleen  upon 

l^ftenify,  the  basis  of  whose  system,  that  all  winds  depend  upon  the  dif- 

fcrences  of  temperature  between  the  tropics  and  poles,  and  are  subjected 

to  the  same  immutable  laws  that  govern  the  universe^  he  admits  to  be 

Vagenious,  if  not  sound,  but  which  in  practice,  he  argues^  is  entirely 

npeiseded  by  local  movements  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  9hape  of  gales, 

liumcanes,  cyclones,  and  typhoons,  which  have  no  respect  for  theoretio 

generalisations. 

The  sight  of  Philip  Heads,  and  of  the  water  rushing  out  of  Melbourne 

Bay  with  greater  magnificence  than  aught  presented  by  the  rapids  of 

Niagara,  came  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  sea-voyage  to  so  discontented  a 

trayeller,  and  great  was  his  delight  as  first  bells  were  heard,  then  dogs 

barking,  and  lastly  the  hum  of  human  voices !  , 

M.  Russell-Killough  was  invited  to  spend  a  month  in  the  interior  of 

Victoria,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  travelling  companions,  Mr.  Bucknall, 

and  he  visited  from  thence  Maryborough,  Norwood,  Ballarat,  and  other 

diggings.     But  as  he  left  Hong-Kong  deeply  afflicted  at  the  prevalent 

immorality  of  Chinese  and  Europeans  alike,  so  in  Australia  he  was  much 

hart  at  the  intemperance,  which  is  the  curse  of  the  colony.  Nay,  he  goes 

l2 
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further.  <^  Most  indubitably,"  he  says,  *'  Australia  is  an  immoral  country; 
one  cannot  ftul  to  perceive  it  before  having  been  there  a  week.  Not 
having  been  admitt^  into  £Gimily  circles,  I  ought  not  to  speak  too  sum- 
marily upon  the  subject ;  but  I  have  frequented  hotels,  streets,  theatres, 
and  country;  I  have  read  the  newspapers  attentively,  and  studied  the 
public  in  general,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  found  everything  immoral — 
tastes,  habits,  and  literature.**  Our  author  makes  no  allowances  for  oat 
of-door  life  in  a  new  country,  where  the  chase  for  gold  had  wrought  a:, 
unhealthy  excitement,  and  demoralised  a  whole  class  of  society.  Yet  \m 
admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  nowhere  has  the  European  race  attained 
a  physical  development  like  that  which  it  presents  among  the  intrepS 
miners  of  Australian-men  of  herculean  frames,  with  great  boots  ai=: 
spurs,  long  beards  and  bronzed  faces,  and  that  perpetual  whip  in  han^ 
with  which,  with  their  independent  spirit,  they  would,  we  suspect,  so^ 
have  chastised  impertinent  criticism.  At  all  events,  if  they  indulged 
gin-sling  and  shandy-gaffc^  and  occasionally  '*noblarised*'  with  one  anoth^ 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  to  the  detriment  of  their  constitutions. 

Our  author  terms  Melbourne  the  London  of  the  southern  hemisphe^^ 
and  Sydney  its  Paris.   The  former,  he  says,  is  peopled  with  demagogo^ 
implacable  republicans,  itnd  rich  adventurers,  among  whom  equalitj^" 
more  perfect  and  less  supportable  than  at  New  York,  because  in  ^ 
latter  it  is  accepted  by  every  one,  which  can  never  be  the.  case  in 
English  colony.     Insolence  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as  familiarity  is 
America.     The  tradesmen  in  Sydney  are  at  times  polite,  but  in  "M 
bourne  they  are  rude  to  a  degree;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coloi^ 
statesmen  assume  a  pomposity  of  language,  and  give  themselves  sis 
magisterial  airs,  as  to  give  a  new  comer  the  impression  that  they  ^ 
noting  better  than  political  impostors,  which  is  probably  ofben  the  c^ 
Luckily  that  Sydney  indemnified  our  traveller  for  the  rudeness  and     = 
difference  to  which  ne  appears  to  have  been  exposed  among  the  roi^ 
miners  of  Melbourne.     Nothing,  he  says,  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  ^^ 
Jackson,  the  air  of  comfort,  the  verdure,  the  softness  of  outline  and  tii — : 

the  exquisite  sky,  the  perfect  repose  that  reigns  everywhere,  and  the  i 

posing  appearance  of  the  city  as  it  gradually  unfolds  itself  to  the  «^m 
tator ;  and,  he  adds,  ^'  if  Melbourne  reminds  one  of  the  towns  of  Amer^ 
never  was  city  more  essentially  English  than  Sydney;  it  is  a  U^m 
already  old,  ripe,  refined  in  its  tastes,  pacific  and  graceful,  literary  ^ 
artistic." 
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Part  III. 

DTTER^,  AND  HER  ROYAL  PROTECTOR. 

I. 
TttB  QUBBK  AKD  THB  CODlfTESS  HOBHSTBUP. 

Iir  Sigbrit's  gloomy  private  sitting-room,  where  so  many  plots  had  been 

<tttched,  80  many  acts  of  peculation,  injustice,  and  violence  had  been  dis- 
<^Qtted  and  determined,  there  sat,  the  day  afiber  the  king's  last-mentioned 
^'t  to  Dyvek^,  the  mistress  of  the  suite  of  apartments,  of  which  the  sitting- 
'oom  made  one,  and  her  cousin  and  coadjutor,  Didrik  Slaghek. 
^  Didrik's  coarse  vulgar  features  indicated  anxiety  and  even  constema- 
»on,  forming  quite  a  contrast  to  the  usual  self-eonceited,  insolent  expres- 
Qon  of  his  countenance.  He  sat  for  a  few  moments  as  if  debating  some- 
•uiog  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  hurriedly  exclaimed : 

^'  Sigbrit,  I  bring  you  bad  news.  I  fear  me  our  star  is  no  longer  in 
i^  ascendant.*' 

^**What  are  your  news,  and  why  your  fears,  Didrik?"  asked  Sigbrit, 
^th  perfect  calmness. 

**  Our  enemies,  who  have  hitherto  contented  themselves  with  growling, 
VB  now  going  to  show  their  teeth.  There  is  a  cabal  against  us  got  up 
7  the  leading  nobles,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Count  Gyldenstieme, 
&e  nncle  of  the  lord  steward,  the  Countess  Moenstrup,  with  her  con- 
^r,  who,  if  report  speaks  truth,  is  also  her  lover  and  clevoted  slave,  and 
IS  superior,  the  Archbishop  Walkendorf.  It  is  probable  that  the  lord 
|eward,  Torben  Ox^,  is  also  engaged  in  this  confederation  against  us. 
on  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  Sigbrit,  but  Torben  Ox^  visits  your  daughter 
Hiretly,  and  pretends  to  be  her  admirer.  It  suits  his  purpose  to  have  the 
itr6e  to  this  house,  and  you  know  stone  walls  have  ears.  Hark !  Did 
Hi  hear  anything?     Some  one  may  be  listening  now." 

*'  Some  mouse  is  stirring  behind  the  tapestry,  I  fancy,  Didrik,"  said 
igbrit,  contemptuously.  *'  I  thought  you  had  something  important  to 
U  me ;  that  the  Countess  Moenstrup  detests  me ;  that  Walkendorf  and 
3  creatures  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  that  Count  Gyldenstieme 
jahes  myself  and  my  daughter  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  anywhere  out 

the  reach  of  his  nephew,  I  know  quite  well.  But  that  Torben  Ox^  is 
spying  a  double  part  is  not  true.     He  adores  Dyvek^." 

•*  What  I  came  to  tell  you,  Sigbrit,  is  .  .  .  ."  Slaghek  glanced 
^siously  round,  and,  loweriifg  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  said, 
•  . .  that  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  council  of  state  your  banish- 
ent  will  be  demanded  of  the  king,  who  will  be  informed  that,  unless  he 
Jtees  to  their  request,  the  money  which  is  required  for  the  forthcoming 
^  in  Syreden  will  be  withheld.     This  is  bad  news,  I  think,  cousin." 

**  It  does  not  take  me  by  surprise,  Didrik,"  replied  Sigbrit,  with  the 
■*»08t  composure.  "  The  council  may  demand  what  they  please.  It 
^  not  follow  that  a  demand  must  be  complied  with." 
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"  But  if  the  nobles  insist  on  your  banishment  ?" 
'*  Let  them  insist ;  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  be  banished.  Trae 
have  remitted  a  good  deal  of  money  to  Amsterdam,  so  that  I  might 
quite  independent  of  anything  that  might  possibly  happen  here,  but  F 
not  care  to  become  only  a  private  individual,  however  well  provided  w 
comforts  and  luxuries,  after  having  been,  in  point  of  fact,  prime  miniF 
here  in  Denmark.  I  do  not  intend  to  resign  my  position,  and  those  im 
are  conspiring  agaiAst  me  «hall  find  that  they  have  injured,  instead, 
advancing  their  cause." 

Sigbrit's  coolness  and  apparent  confidence  astonished  her  relative,  us 
exclaimed : 

"  But,  Sigbrit,  are  you  not  dreaming — are  you  not  exaggerating  yt 
power  P* 

*^  Bah !  my  ^liend,  wkv  power  is  not  yet  half  developed.  Sitting  iw 
'— ^tbin  these  fear  walls — I  can  defy  the  covncil  oi  vtate,  and  all  « 
ttutiiori^s  of  the  kingdom,  wiio  oppose  me." 

<<  But,  dear  <x)asia,  what  if  yov  are  bliading  yonrself  to  yoar  dangt 
It  is  BOt  well  to  i9e  too  secure.*' 

^'  It  is  not  well  to  i>e  timid,  and  to  fear  danger  in  every  ptfff  of  wa 
There  is  no  more  snhstanoe  in  the  peril  with  which  you  cay  I 
threatened,  than  in  the  wind -which  howls  and  blusters,  but  merely  «w« 
before  it  dust  and  a  few  dry  leaves.  The  mo^  active  among  my  Mieti 
is  the  Countess  Moenstrup.  She  thinks,  because  she  is  misti^BS  ctf 
robes  to  the  queen,  and  placed  on  a  footing  of  fntimacy  with  A«r,  t 
she  will  carry  all  before  her.  She  fancies  that  ChristiaA  will  be  ofclij 
to  court  her,  in  order  to  prevent  her  enligiitening  the  qveen  «h 
Dyvek^,  as  if  no  one  had  a  tongue  in  the  pa^tee  bitt  herself.  Ha  1  . 
lial  My  hauglrty  oomrtess,  the  finrt  blow  shall  fall  upon  ^mhc,  and  y 
|;amit  admirer — the  holy  Ambrosius — will  not  be  able  to  save  you." 

King  Christian,  thongh  he  did  not  care  for  her,  had  sufffioient  cm 
deration  for  the  flings  of  his  young  queen  to  wii3i  lihat  she  mi 
remain  in  igiK>rance  of  his  liaison  wit^b  Dyveke,  and,  for  this  reaosiu 
had  visited  D3rvek^  more  seldom  and  more  privately  than  formeiff. 

Elisabeth,  when  quite  alone,  often  sighed  at  tite  king^s  coldiwBi 
manner  towards  her,  and  regretted  that  he  afforded  her  so  little  c€ 
company.  But  she  imd  so  Tery  high  a  sense  of  duty,  that  she  wovid 
utter  a  complunt  to  any  one,  and  even  blamed  hersdf  for  thiniang  1 
he  neglected  her.  She  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  the  dutiec 
Christian's  exalted  position,'  and  the  weighty  affairs  of  state,  oeon] 
hira  so  much,  that  he  could  not  spare  a  great  deal  of  time  to  her  worn 
$he  might  have  continued  in  her  happy  ignoranoe  of  the  king's  uttn 
difference  towards  her,  and  strong  affection  for  another,  hat  for 
Countess  Moenstrc^,  vtho  pretended  to  have  imlnbed  a  warm  attadni 
to  the  queen. 

This  designing  woman  frequently  took  the  opportunity  of  huMS 
to  the  young  queen  that  she  was  left  so  much  alone,  and  of  jympathi 
wit^  %ler  on  the  fate  of  royal  wives,  who  were  ofkien  saerifioed  to  f 
{>elicy.  She  thus  awoke  suspicion  in  EHzahetii's  nrind,  which  had  ■ 
entered  it  before.  The  queen  was  a  simple,  kind-hearted,  mpfretHU 
young  woman.  She  had  no  overweening  opinion  of  herself,  and 
much  confidence  in  her  powers  of  pleasing ;  dhe  would  itroinbly  I 
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been  satisfied  with  the  small  measure  of  attention  which  the  king  paid 

ber,  and  have  fancied  that  the  acclamations  with  which  she  was  always 

received  in  public,  and  the  popularity  she  seemed  to  enjoy,  were  accorded 

to  her  to  please  him,  and  therefore  evinced  the  estimation  in  which  he 

iield  her. 

But  the  Countess  Moenstrup  wished  to  poison  the  qneen's  mind,  and 
ioduce  her,  by  degrees,  to  take  part  against  Christian,  so  that  she  might 
be  given  out  as  at  the  head  of  the  cabal  against  him,  thus  strengthening 
the  coalition,  and  being  a  sort  of  safeguard  to  herself;  for  if  the  queen 
could  be  involved,  however  slightly,  with  the  conspirators,  whem  the  king 
discovered  the  plot,  should  he  ever  do  so,  he  could  not  well  punish  her— 
the  queen's  confidential  attendant — without  taking  some  harsh  steps 
against  her  mistress,  the  queen,  wWch  her  near  relationship  to  the  powerful 
Ennperor  of  Germany  would  most  likely  prevent  his  doing. 

l\^ith  this  selfish  end  in  view,  the  countess  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
poor  Elizabeth  very  miserable. 

The  queen  endeavoured  to  conceal,  not  only  from  the  king,  but  from 
all  around  her,  that  she  felt  herself  by  no  means  an  object  of  the  king's 
warm  regard  ;  but  she  was  too  artless  to  pretend  to  be  gay  and  happy 
when  she  was  not  such. 

**  The  climate  of  Denmark,  I  fear,  does  not  agree  with  your  grace," 
said  the  Countess  Moenstrup  one  day  to  Elizabeth,  when  they  were  alone 
together.    "  You  do  not  look  so  cheerful  as  when  you  arrived  among  us." 

**  Perhaps  not,  my  good  countess,**  replied  the  queen^  involuntarily 
sighing.     **  But  I  do  not  blame  the  climate." 

"  What  then,  gracious  lady  ?"  inquired  the  countess,  assuming  an  air 
rf  great  interest. 

"  I  blame  nothing,  nor  anybody.  I  only  regret  my  own  inability  to 
pleaae  where  I  am  most  anxious  to  do  so." 

"Ah  1  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  your  majesty.  The  king 
*«  Bot  as  amiable  as  he  ought  to  be " 

"  Nay,"  said  Elizabeth,  interrupting  her,  "  I  did  not  say,  or  infer,  that 
Christian  is  not  amiable.  I  only  wish  I  knew  the  subjects  on  which 
^e  likes  to  speak.  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  political  matters 
^^ithhim.'* 

*  It  is  not  needed  that  you  should,  gracious  lady.     I  do  not  suppose 
fc©  would  transfer  his  confidence  relative  to  political  affairs  to  you  from  • 
Ae  pwson  who  is,  in  fact,  his  chief  adviser." 

"  And  who  is  that  person  T*  a«fced  the  queen. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  the  name  of  Sigbrit,  your  grace  ?  It  is  in  every- 
^y's  mouth." 

"  Sigbrit !  yes,  surely,  I  have  heard  that  name.  Who  and  what  is 
Bhe?"  inquired  Elizabeth,  turning  very  pale. 

"  She  is  an  ugly  old  woman."  The  queen  seemed  to  breathe  more 
^^,  **  Bat  rfie  is  very  clever,  and  has  much  influence  orer  the  king. 
**  is  an  unfortunate  influence;  for  being  herself  only  a  low-bom  ad- 
T^ntnrer,  ihe  encourages  his  majesty  in  his  dislike  to  the  nobles  of  !^ 
jj^  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  King  Christian  was,  unhappily, 
7^j  'brought  up  as  a  boy,  and  permitted  to  associate  with  persons 
***fitiitely  below  himself  in  rank ;  in  short,  to  mix  in  very  low  society, 
^^  he  still  adheres  to  the  tastes  which  he  formed  then." 
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"  But  it  seems  Btrange,"  remarked  the  queen,  '^  that  an  ugly,  old,  I  <^ 
hred  female  should  thus  enthral  a  king,  and  one  so  proud  and  unben(^^ 
as  Christian  is.** 

The  countess  smiled  as  she  said : 

'<  We  will  leave  the  ancient  crone,  Sighrit,  who  they  say  is  a  sorce^r^ 
the  credit  of  enslaving  her  royal  master.     We  will  not  hint  at  any  o^ 
attraction.'' 

"  Countess  Moenstrup,  to  what  or  to  whom  do  you  allude  ?"  asked 
queen,  anxiously.     "  Remember,  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  quite  ignoi — 
of  what  is  going  on  around  me — ^ignorant  of  what,  possibly,  oonc^^ 
myself  to  know.     You  call  yourself  my  friend ;  lay  aside  this  mysteri     < 
air,  and  speak  to  the  point. 

*^  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  speak  to  the  point ;  but  then,  again,  ot^aa 

will  tell  you  if  I  do  not.     Has  your  grace  ever  heard  of  I^veW^ 

beautiful  Dy vek6  T* 

**  Never,"  said  the  queen.     **  Who  is  she  ?" 

<*  Sigbrit*s  daughter,  and  the  king's  favourite." 

'*  Heavens !"  cried  Elizabeth,  in  the  utmost  agitation.  *'  Then  it  iaJg 
I  have  sometimes  feared.  /  am  only  a  piece  of  state  pageantry— anotl^B 
holds  the  king's  heart.     What  a  sad  prospect  for  me  1" 

"  Be  comforted,  my  gracious  queen ;  your  influence  will  triumph  so*^ 
over  the  evil  machinations  of  Sighrit  and  her  dbreputable  coterie," 

<^  Is  this  Dyvek^  really  beautiful  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

"  She  really  is  very  beautiful,"  replied  the  Countess  Moenstrap,  "  ai^= 
moreover,  she  is  a  very  amiable,  good  creature,  though  her  wicked  mothe:.  ^ 
misconduct  makes  her  unpopular." 

^*  How  long  has  the  king  known  her  ?"  asked  Elizabeth.  *^  Since  h3 
marriage  with  me?     Is  she  a  new  fancy  p" 

'^  No  ;  the  king  has  lived  with  her  since  he  was  the  crown-prince." 

^*  And  does  she  really  love  him  ?" 

*^To  idolatry,  I  am  told.  But  I  hear  that,  finding  your  olaii^ 
so  superior  to  hers,  she  has  determined  to  leave  the  king  and  tB 
kingdom." 

**  Poor  thing !     I  pity  her !"  said  the  kind-hearted  queen. 

''  It  will  be  all  liie  better  for  your  grace,"  replied  the  countes-f 
^'  Sigbrit  will  then  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  the  power  she  has  m 
scandalously  usurped,  and  King  Christian  will  find  in  your  intimat; 
socie^  the  pleasure  which  he  now  feels  in  that  of  Dyveke.  Be  oonv 
fortea,  gracious  queen,  all  will  yet  go  well !" 


n. 

THE  Loan  steward's  offeb. 

The  council  of  state  met ;  but  the  speeches  made,  and  the  resolutioni 
brought  forward  at  it,  were  very  tame,  not  at  all  consonant  to  thi 
demonstrations,  hostile  to  the  king  and  his  favourites,  which  had  been  84 
boldly  threatened.  The  members  of  the  council  had  intended  to  tab 
Christian  by  surprise,  but,  to  their  mortification,  they  had  found  out  tha 
their  plans  were  known  to  him.  Sigbrit's  paid  spies  had  served  her  well 
and  the  Bishop  of  Odensee,  who,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 
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partisan  of  the  kiog^s,  had  corroborated  their  information.  Thus  the 
king  was  prepared  for  the  intended  check  to  his  authority,  and  had  made 
Ms  arrangements  to  checkmate  its  promoters.  None  of  the  council 
exactly  knew  by  whom  their  resolutions  had  been  betrayed ;  suspicion 
arose  among  them,  and,  afraid  of  each  other,  they  all  avoided  the  subject 
ifhich  would  otherwise  have  been  so  prominently  brought  forward  among 
them.  Who  was  to  "  bell  the  cat"  was  the  question,  and  no  one  chose 
to  undertake  this  rather  difficult  duty. 

Sigbrit  had  played  her  part  with  her  usual  cunning  and  ability.  She 
had  sent  for  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him,  in  a  voice  apparently 
trembling  with  agitation,  that  she  had  just  learned  that  the  council  of 
state  intended  to  insist  on  her  and  Dy  vek6's  banishment,  and  she  im- 
plored the  king,  on  her  knees,  to  send  them  away,  before  they  were  driven 
in  so  ignominious  a  manner  from  Denmark.  The  king  became  furious 
at  this  proposed  insult  to  his  favourite  protegees,  and  consequently  to 
himself;  and  at  first  was  for  dissolving  the  council  of  state,  and  accusing 
the  members  of  high  treason.  But  Sigbrit,  less  impulsive,  and  more 
clear-sighted,  entreated  him  to  be  calm,  and  to  take  no  violent  measures 
to  get  rid  of  their  common  enemies. 

"Oppose  them,  my  beloved  king,**  she  said,  '' by  extreme  coldness  and 
disdain.  Quietly  get  rid  of  those  influential  persons  who  are  your  secret 
enemies.  Spare  them  not,  however  high  the  situations  they  may  hold  ; 
but  do  not  bring  odium  on  yourself  at  present  by  any  sweeping  changes. 
One  person,  I  think,  is  unworthy  the  confidence  placed  in  her,  and  she 
is  the  Countess  Moenstrup — tne  principal  lady  in  attendance  on  her 
niajesty.     She  is  a  dangerous  guide  for  the  young  queen." 

*'  Indeed !"  said  Christian ;  *<  and  does  the  queen  enter  into  the  con« 
spiracles  afloat  a^inst  you,  and  my  dearest  Dy  vek6,  and  myself  ?  If  so, 
however  powerful  her  brother,  the  emperor,  may  be,  she  shall  go  as  soon 
AS  the  expected  heir  to  the  throne  is  bom.  I  will  not  endure  private  as 
^^\  as  public  foes." 

**For  Heaven's  sake,  your  grace,  do  not  let  such  a  thought  of  the 
queen  enter  your  mind  1  She  is  perfectly  innocent  of  any  unkindness  or 
ill  feeling  towards  you ;  she  knows  nothing  of  the  cabals  of  the  court,  or 
^  conspiracies  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  Be  thankful  that  you 
kave  such  a  mild  and  amiable  consort.*' 

"  Since  you  speak  so  well  of  her,  Sigbrit,  I  shall  show  no  displeasure 
towards  her;  but  that  Countess  Moenstrup  shall  quit  the  palace,  and  the 
country  to  boot.  I  will  permit  no  such  firebrands  as  that  woman  to 
remain  here  to  do  mischief." 

•"Your  grace  will  do  well  to  get  rid  of  that  dame,"  said  Sigbrit,  with 
one  of  her  grim  smiles. 

The  Countess   Moenstrup,  meanwhile,  was  busy   carrying  on  her 

schemes;  she  had  acquired  an  addition  to  her  party  in  the  person  of 

Hans  Faaborg,  the  private  secretary  of  Torben  0x6.     Some  transactions 

of  Faaborg's,  not  very  creditable  to  his  honesty,  had  come  to  the  ears  of 

the   lord  steward,  who  had   not  concealed  his  displeasure    at  them. 

Faaboig  was  furious  at  having  been  detected  and  blamed,  and  forthwith 

determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  nobleman  who  had  long  been  a  kind 

friend  to  him.     He  sought  out  Father  Ambrosius,  and,  together,  these 

worthies  batched  a  diabolical  plot.     But  it  had  to  be  carefully  concealed, 
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iar  the  lord  steward's  uncle,  Gonnt  Gyldenstierne,  though  most  annc 
for  the  expulsion  from  Denmark  of  Sighrit,  on  account  of  her  ill^uf 
influence  over  the  king,  and  of  Dyvek6,  because  Torhen  Ox^  admbied  I 
so  much,  would  not  have  sanctioned  the  wicked  desigpis  of  the  monk  a 
the  secretary. 

Poor  Dyyeke  remained  in  a  sad  state  of  indecision  as  to  what  s 
should  do.  Her  passionate  love  for  the  king  pleaded  powerfully  with  I 
to  stay  where  she  was,  and  as  she  was.  Her  awakened  sense  of  duty,  1: 
fears  for  her  mother's  safety,  and  her  anxious  wish  to  secure  Kii 
Christian's  popularity  and  his  domestic  peace,  induced  her  to  tlui 
seriously  of  tearing  herself  from  hhn,  and  leaving  his  kingddm. 

*'  If  only  the  lord  steward,"  she  said  to  her  confidante,  Uhit 
'^  would  not  press  for  more  than  (nendship — ^if  he  would  he  satisfied  to 
my  kind  adviser — ^^I  would  at  once  consult  him,  and  be  glided  by  I 
opinion;  but  if  his  object  be  to  take  the  king's  place  in  my  a£fectic 
IJlrika,  it  would  be  in  vain  my  applying  to  him.  I  can  never,  never  Ic 
any  one  but  my  dearest  Christian.     Alas  !  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?*" 

"  You  could  not  love  the  lord  steward  as  you  do  the  king,  d« 
lady,"  said  Ulrika,  "  but  he  would  be  a  kind  husband,  and  you  nug 
pass  a  peaceful  life  with  him." 

'*No,  Ulrika — ^no.  For  ever  separated  from  my  Christian,  mum 
would  g^aw  at  my  heart ;  and  he,  to  whom  I  would  owe  so  much  gre 
tude,  would  soon  become  unhappy,  and  wearied  of  me.  I  could  not  w^ 
a  mask — I  could  not  seem  contented.  I  would  only  be  a  burden  q^ 
liim.  Do  you  think,  if  I  threw  myself  on  l^e  queen's  compassion,  e 
prayed  her  to  assist  me  in  leaving  Denmark  quietly^  she  would  aiid  ■ 
Ulrika?" 

^'  They  say  she  is  a  most  kind-hearted  and  amiable  lady,  dear  madas. 
but  she  would  have  to  employ  some  of  the  people  about  her,  if  she  e^ 
virished  to  help  you  to  fly ;  it  would  be  only  natural  that  she  shoulcL 
glad  to  get  rid  of  you,  but  could  she  trust  any  one  in  the  palace  ?  Wl 
ever  assisted  your  flight  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  king's  fuii^ 
anger.     The  queen  would  be  too  timid  to  venture  on  that." 

The  conversation  between  Dyveke  and  her  humble  friend  was  int. 
Tupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  who  was  no  other  than  the  1« 
steward  himself. 

He  bowed  as  respectfully  to  Dy vek6  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess 
the  blood,  and  remained  standing  until  she  requested  him  to  be  seate 
Ulrika,  of  course,  withdrew,  and  then  Dyveke  at  once  entered  on  "^ 
subject  which  so  unpleasantly  occupied  many  of  her  thoughts,  and  ask 
him  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  any  danger  hanging  over  her  motib 

Torben  Oxe  observed  her  alarm,  and,  though  sony  for  her  anxiety, 
could  not  resolve  on  calming  it,  partly  because  he  knew  how  univerak 
hated  Sigbrit  was,  and  thought  that  some  popular  demonstration  agak 
lier  was  likely  to  occur,  and  partly  because  he  wished  to  turn  Dy  vdc 
fears  to  some  account  in  has  own  favour. 

He  told  her  that  there  was  no  denying  her  mother's  onpepolarr 
which  had  increased  much  since  she  and  the  king  had  taken  Didi 
Slaghek  into  their  intimate  society.  He  added,  that  he  feared  dtere  y^ 
«  conspiracy  fbrmtng  against  tbem,  and  grieved  to  say  that  she  hen 
might  be  accused,  though  wrongfully  he  knew,  of  being  concerned 
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eia!^iBg  influence  oyer  the  km^  to  make  him  commit  acts  that  ren- 
dered him  cA>noKioiH  to  a  large  and  powerful  class  among  has  subjects. 

^*  But,  ooniit,  this  accusation  against  me  is  ikot  true,  as  you  surely 
wiil  believe  ;  smd  I  woidd  &in  hope  that  my  poor  mother  is  also  guiltless 
of  the  wickedness  imputed  to  her." 

''But  ^^aghekl"  exclaimed  Torhen  Oxe.  ""You  will  not  defend 
him?'* 

^^No,  I  dklike  amd  despise  him,**  replied  Dyveke.  ^  But  how  «an  he 
he  got  rid  of  ?  He  has  quite  identified  himself  with  my  mother — twined 
himielf  like  a  parasite  round  a  pknt ;  and^  as  you  see,  even  the  king 
tolemtes  him«" 

'^  That  is  the  misfortune,"  said  the  lord  steward.  "  He  presumes  too 
much  on  his  majesty's  indulgence,  and  I  very  much  fear,  dear  lady,  that 
there  will  he  an  outbreak  soon.  The  discontented  nobles  and  clergy  are 
determined  to  get  rid  of  your  mother  and  Slaghek,  and,  it  distresses  me 
to  say  so,  of  you  with  them.  To  accomplish  this,  they  would  even 
throw  off  their  all^iance  to  King  Christian,  and  endeavour  to  place  his 
uncle  on  the  thxone." 

Dy  vek^  turned  deadly  pale.  For  a  moment  or  two  she  sat  with  her  eyes 
<^t  up  towards  heaven,  while  she  wrung  her  hands  in  her  graat  agit»- 
tioD ;  then,  becoming  suddenly  calm,  she  said  : 

"Count,  you  have  professed  to  be  my  friend,  may  I  venture  to  rely  on 
your  kind  aesistanpe  in  aiding  me  to — to — leave  this  country,  where  my 
^uifortunate  presence  is  so  fatal  to  those — ^those  I  love  ?" 

The  lord  steward's  eyes  sparkled,  and  bis  cheeks  flushed,  as  bending  on 
one  knee,  he  cried : 

^'*  So  help  me  Heaven,  Dyv«ke,  I  wlU  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
^biiity !  My  fortune,  my  life,  shall  be  devoted  to  you.  If  you  wiil  trust 
^  me,  I  wiH  make  -every  arrangement  for  your  leaving  Denmark,  and 
*^  your  mother's  doing  so,  if  she  will  oome.  Too  thankful  shall  I  be 
*^  knov  that  you  have  escaped  from  your  enemies  here." 

*'  Ah,  county  how  ^»ja  I  «ver  thank  you  sufficiently,  how  ever  repay 
«is  deep  obligation  ?" 

*•  You  could  repay  it,  dearest  Dyvek^  ten  thousa»d4bld,"  said  her 
^oble  admirer.  He  then  told  her  how  k»ng  aad  hepekssly  he  had  loved 
'^cr,  how  happy  he  would  feel  to  be  her  protector — her  legal  proteetor  hy 
^es  sanctioned  by  the  Church  and  by  societ}\  He  begged  her  to  marry 
•'^^,  and  give  him  a  right  to  accompany  her  wherever  she  might  choose 

^*  You  would  marry  me,  oauat  t*  she  exclaimed.  ''Me  1  ^,  no,  no ! 
you  could  not  so  disgrace  your  anoient  name,  your  aobla  family.  No ! 
Qad  you  even  met  me  when  I  was,  alas,  young  and  innocent,  you  could 
*^t  have  married  such  a  one  as  iiw«.  But  »ow — nik,  «o  i  Ymi  are  kind 
*ud  generous  in  being  the  friend  of— of — ^the  fallen  Dyveke.  More  you 
<^*nn©t  be  to  me." 

**My  name  !"  exclaimed  Torhen  Ox^— '«  I  will  change  it ;  my  liMaily 
•^I  will  disown  them  if  they  will  not  welcome  you  as  my  wife.  I  will 
*®ave  my  home,  my  country,  my  family,  my  rank,  everything  for  you, 
^J  adored  Dy  vekd." 

Dyveke  was  moved  even  to  tears,  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  replied 
fiiintiy; 
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"  Lord  steward,  it  cannot  be.  I  have  no  heart,  no  love  to  give  you,  in 
return  for  all  you  so  generously  offer  me.  I  may  leave  my  Christian  for 
his  own  sake,  and  my  mother's  sake,  but  forget  him  I  Impossible;  never 
while  one  pulse  of  life  beats  in  my  veins !  I  will  not  return  your  great 
kindness  by  deceiving  you.     I  cannot  act  a  lie.'* 

'<  Lady,  I  will  not  further  press  my  suit ;  but  though  I  must  crush  all 
dearer  hopes,  will  you  not  still  permit  me  to  be  your  friend  ?" 

"  My  iriend,  my  best,  my  dearest,  my  only  friend  l"  said  Dyvek^ 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him. 

Torben  Oze  kissed  the  hand  extended  to  him,  and  with  a  great  exer- 
tion of  self-command  proceeded  to  talk  over  some  of  the  arrangements  ^ 
necessary  for  her  flight. 

III. 
QUEEN  Elizabeth's  lntertiew  with  dtvekI* 

There  were  two  females  in  Copenhagen  who  were  most  intensely* 
curious,  or  rather  anxious  to  see  each  other,  and  these  two  were  the: 
Queen  Elizabeth  Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  Elmperor  Charles  V.,  and  wif(B 
of  Christian  II.,  and  Dyvek^,  the  Dutch  girl  of  plebeian  origin, 
daughter  of  the  intriguing  adventuress  Sigbrit,  and  the  ch^re  amie  < 
the  king. 

'*  I  would  give  the  wcn'ld  to  see  a  young  person  called  Dyvek^  who— 
they  say,  is  wonderfully  attractive !"  exclaimed  the  young  queen  one  da]^ 
shortly  after  the  Countess  Moenstrup  had  so  kindly  made  her  acquainte^H 
with  the  existence  of  Dyvek^,  and  the  king's  connexion  with  her.  '*  He 
can  I  manage  it,  my  good  baron  ?"  she  added,  appealing  to  the  Baron 
Maximilian,  a  gentleman  in  waiting,  and  one  of  tJie  very  few  memberE 
of  her  household  who  had  accompanied  her  from  the  Low  Countries. 

**  Dyvek4  !"  repeated  the  baron  with  an  air  of  astonishment—**  the 
Lady  Dyvek^  as  some  people  call  her — how  can  your  grace*  ever  have 
heard  her  name?     She  does  not  belong  to  the  court  circle." 

*<  I  know  that  she  does  not,"  replied  Elizabeth.     *'  If  she  did, 
might  easily  have  been  presented  to  me." 

**  Your  grace  means  probably  the  daughter  of  ...  a  person  knov 
by  the  name  of  Sigbrit  ?" 

'*  Just  so ;  the  mother,  I  am  told,  is  as  clever  as  the  daughter  im 
beautiful." 

"  The  mother  is  an  exceedingly  mischievous  person,  and  is  much  dis^ 
liked.  Surelv,  dear  madam,"  said  Maximilian,  with  a  flush  of  anger  era 
his  cheek,  <<  the  king  has  not  spoken  of  these  people  to  i/ou  T* 

*^  Oh  no,"  the  queen  answered,  '*  he  has  never  alluded  to  them,  it  wa9 
the  Countess  Moenstrup  who  mentioned  them  to  me.  She  said  sho 
thought  I  must  have  heard  of  them." 

The  baron  swallowed  the  German  oath  bearing  no  blessing  to  th^ 
Countess  Moenstrup,  which  was  on  his  lips,  and  merely  said, 

*  It  is  probably  known  that  the  title  of  **  grace*'  was  generally  used  at  th» 
period  of  this  tale,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  addressing  kings  and  queens^ 
that  of  *<  majesty"  did  not  become  universally  prevalent  until  the  foUowinc^ 
century 
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"  TThat  woman  takes  a  great  liberty  in  troubling  your  grace  with  her 
idle  S<xsip9  and  thrusting  her  silly  tattle  upon  you." 

**  ^^ay»  my  good  Maximilian,  be  not  displeased  at  the  countess.     She 
18  my   fnendy  and  expresses  the  warmest  affection  for  me.** 

'^  Your  grace's  goodness  of  heart  and  unsuspicious  temper  lead  you  to 
be  too  easily  deceived.  The  Countess  Anna  Moenstrup  is  not  capable 
of  loving  one  so  superior  to  herself  as  you  are,  gracious  lady,  though 
she  may  feign  great  devotion  to  you  to  further  her  own  purposes." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  prejudiced  against  a  lady  who  shows  so 
macli  friendship  to  me,  baron.  If  you  were  a  woman,  I  should  say  that 
perhaps  you  were  a  little  jealous.  But,  as  a  gentleman,  you  cannot  feel 
this*  You,  at  any  rate,  are  my  older  ^iend  of  the  two,  since  you  came 
with  me  from  my  own  dear  country  ;  therefore,  when  I  have  any  foolish 
wish  to  be  g^tined,  or  any  little  commission  to  be  executed  that  I  would 
nther  be  done  quietly,  I  will  apply  to  you,  with  your  permission." 

Baron  Maximilian  bowed,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  assured 
the  queen  that  he  would  always  be  at  her  command,  and  delighted  when 
he  ooold  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  her. 

**  Well,  then,  for  fear  of  interruptions,  let  roe  say  at  once  that  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  see  this  Amsterdam,  or  Bergen,  or  Copenhagen  beauty, 
whichever  she  -may  be.  The  Countess  Moenstrup  gave  me  such  a 
flowing  description  of  her,  that,  if  only  as  a  lovely  picture,  I  should  like 
^^  get  a  peep  at  her.     How  can  this  be  accomplished  ?" 

*'  Your  grace  cannot  possibly  go  to  her  house.  She  lives  under  the 
^^me  roof  with  her  mother,  though  in  separate  apartments;  circum- 
^^Jices,  which  I  may  not  intrude  on  your  grace,  would  render  it  un- 
fitting— ^in  fact,  quite  impossible,  for  her  to  come  openly  to  the  palace." 
Siizabeth  coloured  so  deeply,  and  looked  so  embarrassed  and  so  dis- 
^'^'Qised  as  he  uttered  these  words,  that  the  baron,  although  the  Germans 
^I'e  generally  rather  opaque,  immediately  perceived  that  the  young  queen 
^ad  been  informed  of  Dyvek6's  position.  He  regretted  that  she  con- 
descended to  wbh  to  see  her  rival,  but  as  he  had  promised  to  do  her 
^j^ding,  he  asked  for  a  few  minutes'  reflection  to  consider  how  an  inter- 
view could  be  brought  about.  Maximilian  was  still  ruminating  upon  the 
^^atter  when  the  queen  interrupted  his  cogitations  by  exclaiming : 

'^  An  idea  has  just  struck  me,  baron.     If  this  Dyvek6  could  be  per- 
^^aded  to  dress  like  a  peasant-girl  from  the  little  island  of  Amak,  she  * 
P^^ght  oome  to  me  as  a  petitioner ;  there  would  be  nothing  very  strange 
^^    a  young  person  among  my  colonists,  a  sort  of  protigee  of  mine, 
^^^ming  to  me." 

'*  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  your  grace,  if  Dy  veke's  features  were 

^ot  well  known.     But  supposing  even  that  she  got  through  the  streets 

v^Uhont  being  recognised,  here,  at  the  palace,  the  disguise  would  be  sure 

?*  being  detected,  so  many  of  the  officials  know  her,  by  sight  at  least. 

^be  lord  steward  is  her  particular  friend  and  great  admirer,  it  is  said ; 

^^d  if,  by  any  chance,  the  king  were  to  see  her,  I  do  not  know  what 

^^ght  happen.     I  fear  her  coming  as  an  Amak  peasant  will  not  do,  even 

^  she  vere  willing  to  obey  your  grace's  commands.     Leave  it  to  me, 

^adam,  and  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.     But  let  me  entreat  that  you  will 

^ot  menUon  the  matter  to  the  Countess  Moenstrup.     /  do  not  place  any 

^nfidence  in  her." 
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The  Baroa  Maximilian  took  into  his  OQoiisel&  ii»  qiMoi^  Cponnan 
confessor,  and  between  theiR  it  was  determtsed  that  IJlvika,  Dyrvk^V 
confidential  attendant,  should  be  soiiBded  on  the:  subjed  The  priest 
called  on  her,  and  when  he  told  her  of  £U»betb'»  grest  wMi  to  toe 
Pjvek6,  he  was  surprised  and  well  pleased  to  heaar  thai  Dyvek^  had  also 
a  strong  desire  to  see  the  queen.  It  waa  amranged  that  she  was  to  gfo  to  thm 
palace  the  next  morning,  at  an  honr  wlBUi  she  was  the  least  likely  to  en- 
counter many  persons,  and  that  she  was  to  represeat  herself  ae  »petitMiier 
to  the  queen.  Petitioners  to  the  anriable  q«een  were  not  vnoommon 
visitors  at  the  palace^  and,  coming  as^  such,  it  was-  thought  the  blag's 
favourite  might  obtain  admission.  Much  as  Dyvdce  wished  to  hehoM 
the  wife  of  W  adored  Christian,  she  £elt  se-  frightened  and  agitated  when 
an  interview  was  arranged,  that  Ulrika  could  hardly  persuade  her  to  keep 
the  appointment. 

<'  Oh  no,  Ulrika,  I  cannot  go — I  cannot  appear  before  hm*f*  she*  esc- 
claimed,  as  the  hour  for  her  visit  to  the  palace  approached*  "  I  should 
sink  into  the  earth  in  the-  presence  of  Christian's  wife.  How  shall  t 
bear  to  look  on  her  who  has  destroyed  aU  my  happioess  and  blasted  ns^ 
whole  existence  ?  How  can  I  endure  her  contempt,  or  her  killing  pity^ 
Christian — Christian  !  why  did  you  blese  me  with  your  love,,  to  cast  mm 
aside  for  another  ?'' 

<^  My  dear  lady,  be  reasonable,"  said  Ulrika.  '^  You  yourself  wisheS 
to  see  the  queen — you  yourself  agreed  to  go  to  the  palace  this  monuDg.* 
You  cannot  treat  her  grace  as  if  ^e  were  your  milliner  or  your  laundress. 
She  will  expect  you,  and  you  must  go^  unless  I  am  to  tell  a  falsehoodi 
and  say  that  you  ace  ilL  If  you  do  not  go  now,  ther  interview  will  on^ 
be  put  off ;  you  had  better  get  through  it  at  once,  before  your  modiee 
finds  out  that  the  queen  wi^es  to  see  you.  If  she;  does  that,  depend 
upon  it,  she  will  insist  on  accompanying  yoa  to  the  palace ;  she  wiU 
affront  the  queen,  all  Copenhagen  will  be  in  acm%  and  there  will  be  fin» 
doings.?' 

'^  You  are  right,  Ulrika ;  and  it  is  fbrtunato  for  me  that  I  have'  a  frieno 
possessed  of  so  much  discretion  and  good  sense  to  advise  me,  for  I  ieel  at 
if  I  had  no  confidence  in  myself.  We  must  endeavour  to  go  without  mw 
mother's  knowledge;  the  queen  might  not  dioose  to  receive  her;  a-. 
least,  you  say  she  has  not  signified  her  wish  to  do  so." 

Dyveke  and  her  faithful  &iend  clothed  themselves  in  mourning  st^re: 
and,  concealing  their  faces  under  thick  black  veils,  they  proeeeded  to  the 
abode  of  royalty.  Dy vek6  trembled  violently  as  she  approached  the  re- 
sidence of  her  royal  admirer  ;  in  former  days  she  had  occasionally  been 
his  guest,  but  latterly  he  had  only  visited  her — she  had  not  gone  at  all 
to  the  palace.  Well  did  she  remember  the  way  to  the  king's  suite  Oi 
apartments,  but  she  was  conducted  now  to  those  occupied  by  the  queea 
in  an  adjoining  wing  of  the  palace.  Bepresentiog  herself  as  a  hiirabU 
petitioner  to  the  queen,  she  was  not  conducted  up  the  grand  staircase 
but  was  taken  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  private  corridor  towanl 
the  queen's  reception-rooms.  Here  she  and  Ulrika  were  comautted  td 
the  charge  of  a  page,  who  ushered  them  into  an  antechamber  while  br 
went  to  ask  if  it  were  the  queen's  pleasure  to  receive  them. 

Dyveke  sank  half  fainting  on  a  chair,  as  she  whispered,  almost  sobhio^ 
to  her  attendant, 
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**  Ob,  Ulrika !  If  my  ChrUtiaa  should  be  with  her  !  He  will  imme- 
diately recognise  me — he  will  know  the  slightest  sound  of  my  voice. 
I  cannot  risk  such  a  meeting — I  cannot  stay;  let  us  fly,  Uhrika,  and  let 
all  traces  of  us  be  gone  when  the  boy  returns  !" 

<<  My  beloved  mistress !  this  is  impossible.  We  shall  be  supposed  to 
be  impostors — thieves — making  off  with  some  stolen  goods.  A  pretty 
thing  for  the  Lady  Dyvek6  to  be  seized  by  some  of  the  warders*  and 
carried  before  the  seneschal  or  the  lord  marshal  of  the  palace !  What 
would  King  Christian  say  to  that?  And  what  would  your  mother 
sajP" 

**  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  not  come  !" 

•*  Keep  up  your  spirits,  dear  lady ;  you  are  doing  nothing  wrong, 
^▼en  if  you  should  encounter  the  king,  he  could  not  blame  you.  You 
are  only  obeying  the  queen's  wish." 

**  Oh,  Ulrika !  how  my  poor  heart  beats !" 

The  page,  meanwhile,  had  passed  through  another  antechamber,  and 
had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  queen's  boudoir.  On  being  desired  to 
come  in,  he  found  Elizabeth  sitting  listlessly  in  a  lounging-chair,  with 
her  clasped  hands  lying  on  her  lap,  and  tears  quietly  rolling  down  her 
cheeks. 

'*  I  beg  pardon,  your  grace,  but  two  women  are  in  the  waiting-room, 
'^AO  beg  to  be  permitted  to  speak  to  your  highness." 
"Who  are  they?" 

'*  I  know  not,  your  grace.  They  declined  to  g^ve  their  names.  They 
^^^  both  closely  veiled,  and  one  of  them  seems  young.  She  seems  in 
S^«at  sorrow,  judging  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  the  trembling  of  her 
^hole  frame." 

**  Some  unhappy  girl,  I  suppose,  coming  to  me  for  protection  or  assist- 
^*^oe.     I  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  her  tale  of  sufiPering.    Let  her  enter, 

**  The  younger  one  alone,  your  grace?" 
^  **  Nay,  I  had  forgotten  that  you  said  there  were  two  women ;  usher 
^*«inbothin.'; 

^tlie  page  did  so,  and,  on  entering  the  queen's  presence,  Dyveke  made 
^  ^^iry  low  but  gfracefiil  curtsey,  while  Ulrika,  according  to  her  ideas  of 
*^^^Jnriety,  dropped  down  awkwardly  on  her  knees.  She  was  a  stout 
^^^^Joan,  tlierefore  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  up  again,  at  which  the 
■^^^ng  queen  could  not  help  smiling. 

-^^  ^there  was  something  so  frank  and  pleasant  in  her  smile,  that  poor 
"^■^y^ek^  felt  almost  reassured. 
-•        *^  Will  you  not  remove  your  veils  ?"  said  the  queen.     "  No  one  will 

^"tray  you  in  this  chamber." 
^^  T?hey  both  did  as  she  desired,  and  Dyvek6  threw  back  the  large  cloak 
"^^^It  had  entirely  concealed  her  symmetrical  figure. 

^'Heavens!  what  a  beautiful  creature  1"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  in  her 
^^'Wti  mind.  "  Can  this  be  Dyveke  ?  No — for  she  belongs  to  the  lowest 
^^^88es,  and  cannot  have  the  air  of  extreme  elegance  and  refinement  which 
^'^is  voung  lady  possesses." 

**  lou  tremble,"  the  queen  said,  aloud.     "  Nay,  do  not  be  afraid  of 
^*^e-    I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  you.     And  if  to  restore  you  to  happi- 
ness be  beyond  tny  power,  I  can,  at  least,  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
Borrows." 
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"  Oh,  what  angelic  goodness !  It  crushes  me  !**  cried  poor  Dyrek^^ 
throwing  herself  at  the  queen's  feet. 

'*  Rise,  lady.  The  unfortunate  hare  a  claim  to  compassion,  and  those! 
who  can  assuage  unhappiness  should  be  thankful  that  they  enjoy  that^* 
privilege.  Forget  that  I  am  a  queen,  and  speak  to  me  as  to  a  friend.  LC 
would  willingly  be  the  friend  of  all  who  are  in  distress.  But  tell  me  whoc^ 
you  are,  and  what  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

'*  When  your  grace  hears  who  I  am,  you  will  turn  from  me  with  loath —  J 
ing;  my  name  will  sound  in  your  ear  like  the  hissing  of  a  poisonous  ser — ' 
pent.     Would  that  it  could  be  shrouded  in  everlasting  night  I" 

The  queen  started  and  turned  very  pale  as  she  murmured, 

"Dyvek^! — can  you  be  Dyvek^?*' 

'<  Madam,  I  am  that  miserable  creature  !*' 

For  a  few  moments  the  king's  wife  and  his  favourite  stood  gazing  at^^ 
each  other,  while  the  countenances  of  both  evinced  the  utmost  emotion.  -^ 
The  queen  was  the  first  to  recover  some  degree  of  composure,  then  ^ 
glancing  at  Ulrika,  she  asked,  somewhat  coldly, 

"  And  is  this  your  mother  ?" 

"  No,  your  grace,"  replied  Dyvek6.  "  This  is  Ulrika,  vtiy  faithful 
friend  and  kind  attendant." 

The  good-natured  queen  smiled  to  Ulrika,  who  was  about  to  scramble 
down  again  upon  her  knees,  when  Elizabeth  begged  her  not  to  kneel  to 
hevy  a  mortal  like  herself. 

'*  Gracious  queen !"  said  Dy  vek4,  forcing  herself  to  speak,  '^  since  I 
am  permitted  to  appear  in  your  presence,  allow  me  humbly  to  ask  your 
grace's  pardon  for  every  injury  I  have  done  you.  I  do  not  seek  to  ex- 
cuse myself;  I  know  how  wrong  I  have  been.  I  know  that  you  must 
scorn  me  and  hate  me.     But  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  atone  for  my  past 

faults.     I  shall  go "     Dyveke  stopped  for  a  moment,  oyercome 

by  her  own  feelings,  then  continued,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Q-o  far  away, 
where  I  shall  never  more  cause  annoyance  to  any  one,  and  in  exile  and 
solitude  lament  the  past." 

The  benevolent  young  queen  looked  kindly  at  her  visitor,  and  re- 
plied, 

"  I  cannot  say  that  you  have  not  been  faulty,  Dyvek6,  for  your  con- 
nexion with  the  king  tells  that  unfortunate  tale.  But  /,  at  least,  have 
nothing  to  reproach  you  with.  You  have  not  sought  to  win  fais  heart 
from  me ;  he  loved  you  before  he  knew  me.  I  do  not  scorn  you  or  hate 
you,  my  poor  girl,  but  I  pity  you,  for  your  position  is  one  of  great  trial. 
And  so,  though  you  may  not  think  it,  is  mine.  A  wife  without  her 
husband's  affection,  which  is  given  to  another;  that  other  with  prior, 
though  not  higher,  claims." 

'^  Ah,  gracious  madam !  the  king  will  soon  learn  to  love  you,  and  value 
you  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved  and  valued,"  said  Dy vek6.  *'  My 
Christian,  pardon  me.  King  Christian  has  a  kind  and  affectionate  heart, 
though  his  temper  is  often  chafed  by  the  insolence  and  unjust  opposition 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  his  throne." 

"  Poor  Christian  !"  sighed  the  queen,  "  I  fear,  indeed,  he  has  much  to 
contend  with.  I  hear  he  is  popular  among  the  lower  orders  of  his  subjects, 
but  that  the  higher  classes  are  not  friendly  to  him.  I  cannot  imag^e 
why  they  dislike  him." 
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*^  Because  he  has  more  enlarged  views  than  thej  have,  your  g^ce.  He 
seeks  to  emancipate  the  serfs  from  many  hardships  which  press  on  them, 
to  bridle  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  higher  clergy,  to  encourage  com- 
merce and  trade,  to  make  education  more  general,  and  to  diffuse  liberty 
and  happiness  among  all  ranks  in  his  kingdom.'' 

Dyvek4  spoke  with  a  degree  of  animation  that  much  enhanced  her 
beauty,  and  Elizabeth  gazed  at  her  with  admiration,  while  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind> 

**  Ah !  ^hat  a  rival  for  poor  me !" 

*'  £ut  such  noble  sentiments  deserve  applause,  not  condemnation,"  said 
tlie  queen. 

**  So  they  do,  gracious  madam;  but  they  are  not  acceptable  to  those 
with  whose  selfish  interests  and  unjust  claims  they  interfere.  The  king, 
alas !  has  much  to  harass  him,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  sometimes 
g^oaded  into  acts  of  severity.  Since  I  have  had  the  mingled  happiness 
&nd  sorrow  of  knowing  him — and  oh,  madam !  he  neither  sought  me  nor 
^id  I  throw  myself  in  his  way——" 

**  How,  then,  did  you  first  meet  p"  interrupted  Elizabeth,  who  had  felt 
mncli  curiosity  on  this  point,  about  which  she  could  elicit  nothing  from 
the  tale-bearing  Countess  Moenstrup.     "  Was  it  by  accident  ?" 

'^  No,  royal  lady,  it  was  by  what  I  can  only  call  the  wicked  scheme  of 
a  designing  churchman." 

**  A  churchman — a  priest — ^impossible !  You  must  have  been  misin- 
^i^riKied !"  exclaimed  the  queen,  in  pious  horror. 

^*  Madam,  what  I  tell  you  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel.     The  Archbishop 

•Brick  Walkendorf  sought  some  means  to  acquire  ascendancy  over  the 

'^'^d  of  the  crown  prince,  and  he  fancied  he  could  best  succeed  if  he 

^^uld  inspire  him  with  ....  with  an  interest  in  some  young  female, 

^ho  might  obtain  influence  over  him,  and  use  it  entirely  as  the  archbishop 

^^'ected;  in  short,  become  his  unscrupulous  tool.  It  was  for  this  purpose 

^<^at  he  placed  me  in  the  position  I,  a  simple,  unexperienced  young 

^l^tnre,  never  dreamed  of  holding.     You,  gracious  lady,  who  know 

"^iDg  Christian,  may  easily  believe  that  I,  a.  poor  humble  girl,  was  not 

^ble  to  resist  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  to  refuse  the  love  he  offered, 

^^  to  withhold  my  own.     I  forgot  everything  for  him,  I  adored  him,  and 

^'^  I  gracious  lady,  forgive  me  ;  but  while  one  pulse  of  life  beats  in  my 

^^ns,  I  cannot  cease  to  adore  him.     But  I  will  leave  him  .  •  •  •  leave 

'^Kid  for  ever,"  added  Dyveke,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

^ears  filled  also  the  eyes  of  the  kind-hearted  Elizabeth  as  she  ez- 
^'aimed : 

•'  Ah  I  how  I  grieve  for  you  !  Did  you  say  Erick  Walkendorf  was 
^^^  person  who  promoted  your  intimacy  with  the  king  ?  Not,  surely, 
^*^^  present  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  ?" 

*'  The  same,  your  grace.  And  now  he  is  clamorous  that  I  should  go 
^txto  a  convent.  He  has  sent  his  delegate,  Father  Ambrosius,  more  than 
^^**Hse  to  me,  to  urge  me  to  take  the  vows.  But  I  cannot  be  such  a  hypo- 
^^te.    I  dare  not  attempt  to  deceive  the  Almighty." 

*'  You  are  right  there,  Dy vek6,"  said  the  queen.     "  I  think  I  have 
^^^sud  of  Father  Ambrosius.     Is  he  not  the  confessor  of  the  Countess 
Moenstrup?" 

^'I  do  not  know,  madam.     Is  he,  XJlrika  ?"  asked  Dyvek6  of  Ulrika, 
wlio  was  standing  respectfully  at  a  little  distance. 
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^^  He  is,"  replied  Ulrika,  as  if  frightened  to  hear  her  own  ' 
presence  of  royalty. 

« I  must  not  weary  jour  grace  by  intmding  too  long-  on  yon, 
before  I  go,  oh,  bt  me  eraTe  a  boon  of  your  majesty  I" 

<<  Speak !  If  in  my  power  it  shall  be  granted^  my  poor  gtrl)"  said  -i 
queen»  kindly. 

^'  It  i»  for  my  .  .  •  •  for  King  Christian's  sake  I  ask  it»     I  piay 
your  grace  not  to  leave  him  entirely  to  evil  counsellors*     VThaa  1 
temper  is  irritated,  try  to  calm  it,  draw  him  gently  from  dMHights  of  c 
venge^  lead  him  to  acts  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  teach  him  to  iaspi 
his  subjects,  of  all  ranks,  with  confidence  and  love." 

At  that  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  The  quMQ  mov« 
towards  it. 

<'  Who  18  dieie?"  she  asked,  without  opening  it. 

*'  It  is  I,  your  grace — Maximilian." 

"  Oh,  enter,  baron !  you  are  no  spy." 

**  I  have  hastened  hither  to  tell  you,  gracious  lady,  that  the  king  h 
returned  fix>m  his  ride,  and  that  the  Countess  Moenstrup  is  prowlic 
about  the  ooriidors  near  your  grace's  apartments.  Peihaps  it  were  we 
that  your  visitors  should  depart." 

'^  Yes,  yes,  they  must  go,"  said  the  queen,  who  seemed  quite  ic 
flurry. 

''  My  good  Dyvek^,  I  must  now  bid  you  fisurewell;  laj  best  wishas  im 
attend  you  wherever  you  go.  In  as  &r  as  I  am  capable,  I  will  ft^ 
your  advice,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  my  efforts  to  do  what  is  best  fir  c 
dear  Christian'a  welfare!" 

^  FarewfJl,  gracious  lady !     May  Heaven  ever  bleas  yiNs  and  •  •  • 
and  my  beloved  kbg,"  faltered  poor  Dyvek^. 

<*  And  my  child,  pray  for  it  when  it  enters  thn  world  of  triaJL"' 

*'  Your  child — Christian's  child  !  .  .  .  Oh,  Queen  Eliaabeth— jmb 
will  pray  fervently  for  it." 

Dy vek^  would  have  knelt  at  the  queen's  fbet,  bui  she  raised  her,  ]am 
her  brow,  and  again  bade  her  a  kind  Barewell.  Then  turning  to  Uki- 
die  queen  said: 

**  Watch  ovar  this  fragile  flower,  cheer  her  drooping  spiiiifl^  and  1» 
her  to  that  peace  of  mind  which  religion  only  can  bestow  T' 

Baron  Maximilian  eourteoasly  and  respeetfblly  assisted  Dyvek^  l» 
place  her  cloak  and  adjust  her  veil,  then  bowing  to  Elizabeth,,  he 
I)yvcke,  who  waa  closely  followed  by  Ulrika,  from  the  boudoir,  aaddfaa 
a  back  staircase,  and  a  deserted  narrow  passage,  to  a  side-door  of 
palace,  whieh  he  opened  with  a  private  key. 

^<  Shall  I  call  your  carriage,  kdy  ?'  he  asked,  as  if  he  had  hm 
addressing  a  lady  of  the  court  circle. 

"  We  walked  hither,"  replied  Dy  vek^,  ^'  and  we  will  retom  home 
foot." 

'^  Will  you  permit  me,  then,  to  see  you  safely  home-,  lady?"  wmk  " 
baron;  who,  though  be  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Dyvek^  had  ns^ 
seen  her  before,  and  was  quite  charmed  with  her  surpaflsing  beauty,  fl 
her  fdeasing  manner. 

But  Dy  veke  politely  declined  his  escort,  and  very  reluctantly  ha  \m 
her  adieu,  not  &r  from  the  pakoe. 
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IT. 
A  HOKE  SCENE. 

SiGSRiT  had  gone  to  Dyvek^*s  apartment&  to  speak  to  her  about 

flomethiDg,  and  was  both  angp^  and  alarmed  when  she  did  not  find  her  in 

ttj  of  them.     She  rang  the  silver  bell  violently,  and  the  siunmons  was 

^^verod  not  by  Uhikay-  but  by  another  of  Dyvek^'s  attendants,  of  a 

^^•ergjade. 

**  Where  is  Ulrika,  Rakel  ?     Why  does  she  not  answer  the  bell  ?" 
^f^se^  Sigbrity  m  a  tone  of  voice  expressive  of  very^  decided  bad  humour* 

'^  She  has  gone  out,,  madam." 

*'  Gone  oat — where  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know,  madam,"  said  Rakel. 

**  Where  is  your  mistress — mv  daughter — ^I  do  not  find  her  in  any  of 
ift*-  ajpartments?" 

*^'Sbe  has  gone  out  too,  madam." 

**  She  and  Ulrika  together  ?" 

**  Yes,,  madam." 
^  *^  When  did  they  go  ?     Where  have  they  gone  ?     Speak,  girl !"  cried 
Si^bit,  imperiously. 

^*  I  think  they  went  about  an  hour  ago,  madam,"  veplied   Rakel. 
^^  Sut  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  gone." 

**  Speak  the  truth,  Rakel,"  said  Sigbrit,  sharply.     <<You  most  not 
H^TiQ  to  deeeive  me." 

*'^  I  am  not  deceiving  you,  madam.     It  is  not  likely  the  Lady  Dy  vek6 
would  tdl  me  where  she  was  going,  and  Ulrika  did  not  say  a  word." 

^^iHd  they  go  in  the  carriage — which  of  the  lacqueys  went  with 


**None,  madam ;  they  went  alone,  and  walked." 
Sigbnt  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of  Rakel,  even  if  she  knew 
^'^•re  Dyvek6  had  gone,  so  she  dismissed  the  girl,  who^  though  much 
^^^aehed.  to  Dyvek^,.  was  afraid  of  her  mother. 

**A.  secret  expedition!     Where  can   she  have  gome?"   soliloquised 

^gbrit,  as  she  walked  up  and  down  Dy veke*s  reception-room.     "  She  said 

^^  Father  Ambrosius  wished  to  persuade  her  to  enter  a.  convent.     Can 

^    hav^*   prevailed  upon  her  to  do  this— can  he  have  induced  her  to 

^Get  him  somewhere  by  appointment,  well  knowing  that  /  would  never 

^^^Osent  to  her  becoming  a  nan  ?     But  she  cannot  take  the  veil  without 

^p«riod  of  probation,  and  there  will  be  time  to  search  every  nunnery  in 

"t^enmark,  to  find  her  and  to  set  her  free.  Neither  Christian  nor  I  will  ever 

{^raiit  her  to  be  immured  within  a  convent's  walls.     Ah,  master  monk, 

^  you  and  your  patron,  Erick  Walkendorf^  have  hatched  such  a  plan,  you 

^11  find  that  you  have  got  yourselves  into  trouble,  not  Dy veko,  or  the 

'^Ag,  or  me.     I  doa't  like  Uuit  Father  Ambrosius ;  there  is  something 

^^>7  sinigter  about  him,  and  he  is  a  creature  of  thai;  odious  Countess 

woeastmp's,  who  is  always  talking  of  my  low  birtiu     ^The  Dutch 

if>pla.woiftan,'  she  calls  me.     She  shall  find  to  her  cost  that  the  I}utch 

H^'Woman  ii  more  than  a  match  foe  the  high-born  Danish  countess." 
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Sigbrit  sat  down  and  fell  into  a  train  of  silent  thought,  which  la 
for  a  considerable  time.     At  length  she  started  up,  exclaiming  aloud     ^ 

"  Dyvek6  stays  long — where  can  she  be  ?     I  am  becoming  quite    i 

easy  aoout  her.     Can  that  wicked  monk  have  lured  her  out  on  so 
pretence,  and  had  her  seized,  and  shut  up  in  some  secret  convent  cell  ?  1_^- 
any  of  the  proud  Gyldenstiern^  family,  who,  I  know,  hate  me,  and  dre^£ 
Torben  Ox^'s  marrying  my  daughter,  have  got  her  into  their  power, 
order  to  take  her  out  of  the  lord  steward's  way?     I  know  that  there  -^ 
a  cabal  against  me  ;  can  any  of  the  king's  enemies  and  mine  have  sei^*^ 
on  Dy veke,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  us  ?  She  is  such  a  soft,  yieldin^  .^ 
timid  creature,  that  she  might  be  argued  or  frightened  into  anything  .^ 
But  then  Ulrika  has  more  sense,  and  a  stout  heart ;  it  would  not  be  m 
easy  to  impose  upon  her.     Well,  conjecturing  will  do  no  good.     If  uktm 
daughter  is  not  back  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  by  that  Dutch  clock, 
will  send  for  Didrik  Slaghek  and  my  brother  Herman,  and  despatci^ 
them  in  search  of  her." 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  had  just  expired,  when  Dyvek^  and  UlrilKM 
came  home.     Dy vek^  was  surprised,  and  not  particularly  pleased,  to  ^jk 
her  mother  in  her  apartment,  and  at  the  first  glance  she  observed  ho  < 
stormy  her  countenance  was. 

^'  Well !  so  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon  me,  slunk  off  on  some  pa 
vate  errand,  without  having  the  grace  even  to  leave  a  message  for  m 
much  less  to  tell  me  that  you  were  going  out,  and  where.  You  nev 
took  the  trouble,  apparently,  to  consider  the  anxiety  into  which  /  might ' 
plunged  by  your  unaccountable  absence.  And  you,  Ulrika,  have  be-< 
very  much  wanting  in  your  duty  towards  me,"  continued  Sigbrit,  in  m 
creasing  wrath;  **  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  order  you  not  only  out 
my  presence,  but  out  of  my  house,  this  moment." 

Poor  Dyvek^  looked  frightened  and  embarrassed,  and  cast  her  ej 
mid\y  on  the  ground.     But  Ulrika,  as  Sigbrit  herself  had  said,  haG 
stouter  heart.     She  did  not  wince  under  Sigbrit's  onset,  but  gazed 
her  boldly  in  the  face,  as  she  said : 

'<  Madam,  I  do  not  deserve  your  reproaches ;  my  principal  duty  is  1 
wards  your  daughter,  and  I  have  been  doing  that.     This  is  the  first 
my  learning  that  the  Lady  Dy  vek6  was  to  ask  leave  whenever  she  we 
over  the  door.     I  do  not  believe  King  Christian  intends  her  to  be  a  sti 
prisoner." 

Sigbrit  was  astonished  at  the  woman's  insolence,  as  she  would 
called  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her  a  very  sharp  reply,  wlu  ^ 
Dyveke  spoke  in  her  usual  mild  manner  : 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  mother,  that  you  have  been  annoys  ^ 
at  finding  me  out ;  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  so  long  absent  frc^^ 
home." 

"  And  what  was  the  cause  of  your  absence,  and  where  have  you 
f  it  is  not  a  profound  secret?"  asked  Sigbrit. 

**  I  have  been  to  the  palace " 

"  To  the  palace  !"  cried  Sigbrit,  interrupting  her.     "  That  was  v< 
unwise — very  unlike  your  general  propriety  of  conduct,  Dyvek^. 
can  see  the  king  in  perfect  freedom,  here,  in  your  own  apartmi 
Your  going  to  him  at  the  palace  might  be  inconvenient  to  him,  am 
reported  to  Elizabeth,  could  not  fail  to  vex  her.    There  are  plenty 
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laer  against  you,  without  your  foolishly  lending  your  aid  to  make  yourself 
oboojdous  to  her.  Not  that  it  signifies  much  what  she  thinks;  but  I 
know  that  Christian,  though  he  does  not  care  a  straw  for  her,  wishes  to 
l>e  on  good  terms  with  her/* 

Sigbrit  did  not  observe  Ulrika's  sneering  smile,  as  she  approached 
Tyyyek6  to  take  off  the  large  cloak  and  thick  veil  she  had  on. 

**  Let  me  g^t  you  some  spiced  wine,  my  dear  lady ;  you  are  tired." 

The  refreshing  potion  was  brought  4;o  Dyrek^,  who  had  seemed  much 
exHausted,  and  then  Sigbrit  renewed  her  inquiries  as  to  what  had  induced 
I>yyek^  to  go  to  the  palace. 

*^  Not  to  visit  King  Christian,  mother,  as  you  have  supposed,  though 
ho'w  such  a  thought  could  enter  your  mind  I  cannot  imagine ;  I  went  to 
see  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  own  wish  and  command." 

*'  By  whom  was  that  command  conveyed  to  you  ?"  asked  Sigbrit,  in 
^reat  surprise. 

*^  By  the  Baron  Maximilian,  one  of  the  queen's  retinue,  through  her 
confessor.     He  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  TJlrika." 

**  And  you  kept  all  this  from  me !"  observed  Sigbrit,  angrily. 

**  The  queen  desired  that  the  interview  should  be  strictly  private,*'  re- 
plied Dy  vek^. 

*'  Private,  yes ;  but  not  to  be  secret  to  your  own  mother.  Had  I 
known  that  you  were  going  to  the  palace,  and  on  foot,  I  would  have  sent 
Oidrik  Slaghek  with  you." 

**  Didrik  Slaghek  1"  exclaimed  both  Dy veke  and  Ulrika  at  the  same 
foment. 

^  Nay,  madam,"  said  Ulrika ;  "  if  my  mistress  had  been  accompanied 
'^y  Herr  Slaghek,  she  would  have  been  mobbed,  and  perhaps  stoned, 
^^^fore  she  reached  the  palace." 

"You  must  surely  know,  dear  mother,  or  you  ought  to  know,  how  un- 
popular this  cousin  of  yours  is,"  added  Dyvek^. 

*'Ke  is  useful  to  me  and  to  the  king,"  replied  Sigbrit,  ^'and  I  do  not 
^«LTe  whether  he  is  popular  or  not." 

"Ah,  mother,  you,  all  of  us,  will  be  made  to  care  in  the  long  run. 
^Se  u  hated  by  every  party.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a  sorcerer,  and  that  it 
^^  by  his  mag^c  arts  he  has  acquired  so  much  influence  over  you  and  my 
d«ar  Christian." 

"  Nonsense,  silly  girl !  People  accuse  me  of  sorcery  also,  and  say  that 
^  liave  dealings  with  the  devil.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  The  fools !  You  know 
^^ry  well  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  necromancy.  They  had  better 
Drbg  that  accusation  against  the  learned  master  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the 
Astrologer.  By-the-by,  he  spaes  fortunes — predicts  the  future ;  and  my 
^it>ther  Herman  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  he  said  of  you  .  •  . 
-B^t  no,  I  won't  repeat  it  to  you  ;  you  are  such  a  goose  that  you  might 
^'^ney  the  man  really  knows  what  is  to  happen,  and  be  alarmed  at  his 
^baurd  prediction,  as  if  there  could  be  a  shadow  of  truth  in  it." 

**  What  was  it,  dear  mother  ?  do  tell  me.  Had  it  any  reference  to  my 
"Gloved  Christian?" 

**  Not  the  slightest.  It  was  merely  a  very  vague  assertion.  It  is  not 
^orth  your  hearing  it." 

^  **  But  I  pray  of  you  to  tell  it  to  me  I"  cried  Dy  veke,  anxiously,  and 
^^*ABpmg  her  hands  in  supplication. 
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'<  Well,  then,  Cornelius  Agrippa  thougiit  fit  to  s!^  tiiat  jou  irould  die 
joung.  Bat  you  may  lire  to  be  a  gprey-haired^  wnnkled  old  woman  Ch 
all  that.'* 

^'Ah!  how  I  hope  that  his  prophecy  may  he  true!  E^srly  deixth 
would  be  a  boon  to  me.  What  have  I  to  live  for?  How  gladly  I 
would  close  my  weary  eyes  on  this  world !  How  thankful  to  be  laid  io 
the  cold,  dark  grave !  My  Christian  would  never  quite  forg«t  hk  Dy- 
veke ;  -but  he  would  lead  a  happier  life  with  his  amiable  queen,  and 
his  subjects  would  become  more  loyal  when  he  was  infiueneed  by  her." 

Sigbrit  frowned ;  she  did  not  like  to  hear  of  any  influeace  over  the 
king  but  her  own.     She  went  on  to  say,  however, 

"  And  so  the  queen  sent  for  you.  I  suppose  she  was  eurious  to  see  the 
person  who  had  so  bewitched  King  Christian  that  not  even  die  sister  oi 
Charles  V.  could  oust  her  from  her  plaee.  How  did  she  receive  you  ? 
And  who  introduced  you  to  her  T* 

Dyvek^  repeated  how  she  was  admitted  to  the  queen's  boudoir,  aoQ 
then  spoke  of  Elizabeth's  extreme  goodness,  and  of  1^  great  c<mi« 
descension  and  kindness  of  her  manners. 

'*  She  did  not  treat  me  like  an  erring  woman,  whose  presence  araids 
the  sacred  purity  of  her  abode  was  contamination.  I  begged  her  foa 
giveness,  and  she  graciously  said  that  she  had  nothing  to  forgive,  as 
had  not  lured  Christian  from  her.  She  asked  me — as  if  my  prayers  eouE 
be  of  any  use — to  pray  for  her  and  the  child  that  might  soon  enter  int- 
thb  world — Christian's  child !  Oh,  my  mother !  And  she  approved  » 
my  not  going  into  a  convent,  as  Father  Ambrosius  wishes  me  to  do." 

Dyvek6  did  not  inform  her  mother  that  she  had  told  the  queen  of  h"^ 
intention  to  leave  King  Christian ;  she  vrell  knew  what  a  storm  th.  . 
would  conjure  up,  and  until  her  plans  were  more  matured  she  thougS 
it  best  to  be  silent  respecting  them.  Besides,  she  felt  that  she  couid  n 
trust  Sigbrit,  who  might  choose  to  send  for  the  king,  repeat  to  him  s 
she  had  heard,  and  take  steps,  in  concert  with  him,  to  prevent  her  leavicr 
Copenhagen. 

^  And  except  Elisabeth,  did  you  see  no  one  at  the  palace  but  the  \xm 
derlings,  the  warders,  and  the  pages  ?"  asked  Sigbrit.     '^  Did  you  n- 
see  that  Countess  Moenstrup,  who  has  so  entirely  got  tlie  ear  of  tH 
queen  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  see  her ;  and  when  the  Baron  Maximilian  came  to  t^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  countess  was  lingering  about  the  corridors  leac 
ing  to  her  apartments,  /  was  hurried  away." 

"  The  Baron  Maximilian — ^ay,  the  German  who  came  over  with  Elisa 
both  from  the  Low  Countries.  I  do  not  like  either  him  or  the  queen^ 
confessor,  who  came  with  her  also  ;  they  meddle  too  much,  and  find  hxt. 
where  they  have  no  right  to  utter  a  word.  The  baron  speaks  most  dil 
respectfully  of  me^  and  threatens  to  complain  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  V 
of  my  influence  over  Christian,  and  my  mismanagemeul^  as  he  chooses  t: 
call  it,  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  dip  hi 
wings  ;  a  word  from  me,  and  he  and  the  confessor  would  both  be  shipp«i 
off  to  their  own  country,  never  to  set  foot  in  Denmark  again." 

**  My  dearest  mother,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  use  your  power  ^ 
have  the  queen's  friend  and  her  spiritual  adviser  expelled  from  the  country 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Baron  Maximilian  abuses  you,  or  dreams  of  i 
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jckining  of  you  to  the  emperor.  He  must  know  that  Charles  V.  has  no 
ion.trol  here,  in  Denmark,  and  that  any  interference  on  his  part  would 
yxxly  exasperate  Christian.  The  Baron  Maximilian  was  most  courteous 
aod  ^^^  ^o  ™6 ;  ^6  d^s  not  seem  to  be  at  all  a  violent  young  man. 
^nd  think  what  misery  you  would  inflict  on  the  poor  queen,  who  has 
never  injured  you,  .if  you  take  from  her  her  only  real  friends  !" 

^The  baron  was  safe  while  he  had  Dyvek^  to  plead  for  him.  But  in 
process  of  time  Sigbrit's  smothered  dislike  to  him  broke  out  again ;  and 
history  relates  that  the  queen's  confessor  was  banished,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Maximilian  was  put  to  death. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  BELLS. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MIGHELL. 

A  PEAL  of  London  bells-- 
Bursting  timmgh  the  dusty  aii:. 
And  the  smoke  thick^ising  there. 
Smoke  o'er  myriad  chimneys  curling. 
Like  a  huge  black  flag  unfarling: 
And  still  it  swells, 
That  peal  of  City  bells, 
O'er  a  maze  of  houses  swinging. 
In  the  close  courts  echoing,  ringing. 
Mingling  with  the  sea-like  hum 
Of  vast  crowds,  that  ever  come  ^ 
Down  the  street,  beneath  the  spire. 
Standing  there,  like  some  grand  lyre, 
Bx)lling  forth  its  clangorous  ditty 
O'er  t£e  unregarding  City. 

Still  it  swells, 

That  peal  of  noonday  bells. 
All  along  the  ship-full  river. 
With  a  heavy,  muffled  quiver. 
Lingering,  echoing  dully  back. 
From  bridge-arches  old  and  black ; 
But  those  strong  and  mighty  notes. 
As  the  crashing  music  floats, 
Cannot  drown  the  shouts  of  men. 
Toiling  in  life's  busy  den. 
Nor  the  waggon's  heavy  creaking. 
Nor  the  frequent  shrilly  shrieking. 
Where  the  carriage,  onward  rushing. 

Passes  some  poor  victim  o'er — 
Cannot,  spite  of  all  their  gushing. 
Charm  to  quiet  that  mad  crushing. 

That  wide,  endless.  City  roar. 
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A  peal  of  Country  bells. 
In  liquid  softness  swells, 
Prom  some  ancient  ivied  tower. 
At  the  purple  evening  hour, 
Througn  the  air  of  sweetest  balm. 
Like  sky-music  gliding,  swinging. 
Like  a  deep-voiced  seraph  singing, 
Like  a  holy-murmur'd  psalm. 
Up  the  poplar'd  vale  it  goes, 
Down  the  river  as  it  flows. 
Undulating,  rising,  jyiing. 
To  the  near  hills  softly  calling. 
To  far  mountains  borne  away. 
Dying  like  the  dying  day. 

That  peal  of  Country  bells 
A  tongue  of  silver  swells, 
O'er  the  woods,  till  branchy  trees, 
As  they  pulsate  in  the  breeze, 
By  the  sound  pierced  through  and  through, 
Seem  as  breathing  music  too : 
Past  the  hamlet  it  is  stealing, 

And  the  maidens,  listening  there, 
Show  upon  their  faces  fair 
Sober'd  thought,  and  melted  feeling : 
Children  look  into  the  sky 
For  that  peal  which  murmurs  by. 
Thinking,  all  so  soft  the  ringing. 
Angels  m  the  clouds  are  singing ; 
And  old  age  that  totters  slow, 

Eaintly  smiles  upon  his  way, 
As  his  musmgs  backward  flow. 
To  the  sweet  peal  long  ago, 

Kinging  on  his  marriage-day. 


Such  the  bells,  that  strive  to  pour 
Music  through  the  City's  roar ; 
Such  the  Country's  mellow  bells, 
O'er  the  hills  their  falls  and  swells ; 
Which  can  pleasure,  balm  impart, 
Gentle  music  of  the  heart. 


(  165  ) 
ABOUT  CONTRADICTORY  PEOPLE. 

READINGS  OF  CHARACTEB. 

Br.  Francis  Jacox. 

Rememberable  at  least  by  those  who  have  not  forgotten  the  author  of 
^^  Maxwell''  altogether,  is  the  character-portrait  he  sketches,  in  one  of  his 
best  fictions,  of  Doctor  MacGopus — a  clever  man,  and  a  kindly  at  heart, 
but  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to  differ  invariably  in  opinion  from  everybody 
around  him«  Shape  the  question  how  you  will,  he  always  contrives  to 
take  a  different  view  of  it  from  everybody  else,  and  always  meets  every 
assertion  with  a  plump  negative.*  MacGopus  stands  out  a  prominent 
type  of  the  inveterately  contradictory  man. 

There  are  those  who,  as  Hazlitt  says  in  one  of  his  metaphysical  essays, 

seem  bom  to  act  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  only,  that  is,  who  are  ready 

to  act  not  only  without  a  reason,  but  against  it, — who  are  ever  at  cross 

purposes  with  themselves  and  others, — who  are  not  satisfied  unless  they 

are  doing  two  opposite  things  at  a  time, — who  contradict  what  you  say, 

and  if  you  assent  to  them,  contradict  what  they  have  said.f     In  another 

essay,  Hazlitt  observes  that  a  spirit  of  contradiction  is  sure  to  defeat  and 

turn  against  itself.     It  is  '^  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long."     It 

18  warped  and  crooked.     It  cannot  bear  the  least  opposition,  and  sooner 

than  acquiesce  in  what  others  approve,  it  will  change  sides  in  a  day.  '^  It 

18  offended  at  every  resistance  to  its  captious,  domineering  humour,  and 

will  quarrel  for  straws  with  its  best  friends.''^     This  is  the  uglier  side  of 

toe  character  of  which  MacGopus  presents  the  least  unamiable  phase. 

Of  the  same  stock  come  those,  again,  whom  Hazlitt  describes  as  of  too 

^tidious  a  turn  of  mind  to  like  anything  long,  or  to  assent  twice  to  the 

*8me  opinion.     Picturing  one  of  the  family,  he  says :  "  I  have  been  de- 

^^hte(i  to  hear  him  expatiate  with  the  most  natural  and  affecting  sim- 

i>^city  on  a  favourite  passage  or  painting,  and  all  the  while  afraid  of 

^i^eeing  with  him,  lest  he  should  instantly  turn  round  and  unsay  all  that 

•"©had  said,  for  fear  of  my  going  away  with  too  good  an  opinion  of  my 

^^n  taste,  or  too  great  an  admiration  of  my  idol — and  his  own.     I  dare 

^t  ask  his  opinion  twice,  if  I  have  got  a  favourable  sentence  once,  lest  he 

®**oul4  belie  his  own  sentiments  to  stagger  mine."     Such  a  MacGopus's 

^thusiasm  is  fickle  and  treacherous:  the  instant  he  6nds  it  shared  in 

Tj^*iaonon,  he  backs  out  of  it.     Sympathy  in  tastes  he  cannot  away  with. 

"^  fellow-feeling  makes  him  the  reverse  of  wondrous  kind. 

2^  Hiow  salient  a  contrast  to   the  character  portrayed  in  "  Wilhelm 

^T^ister,"  and  by  Mr.  Carlyle  applied  to  Goethe  himself — as  one  who,  in 

^  Own  imperturbable  firmness,  had  grown  into  the  habit  of  "  never  con- 

^^ciicttng  any  one.     On  the  contrary,  he  listened  with  a  friendly  air  to 

^  *   Por  detailed  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  the  man,  see,  powiw,  "The 
^^n's  Daughter," — especially  vol.  ii.  chs.  v.  and  ix.,  and  vol.  iii.  ch.  i. 
T   "Winterslow  Essays,  Mind  and  Motive. 
-^    Ibid.,  On  Ck>n8i8tency  of  Opinion. 
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every  one's  opinion,  and  would  himself  elucidate  and  strengthen  it 
instances  and  reasons  of  his  own.*'    Insomuch  that  all  who  did  not  kn 
him  fancied  that  he  thought  as  they  did ;  for  he  was  possessed  of  a  p 
ponderating  intellect,  and  could  trajuport  himeelf  into  the  mental  { 
of  any  man,  and  imitate  his  manner  of  conceiving.* 

Miss  Martineau,  indeed,  is  not  over-pleased  that  Goethe,  the  "  seer 
humanity,"  should  have  thus  formed  in  himself  the  habit  of  agreeing  wi^^E 
all  the  opinions  uttered  to  him,  alleging  as  his  ground  that  there  is  alwa—^ 
a  sense  in  which  everything  is  true,  and  that  it  is  a  good  to  encou 
and  an  evil  to  discourage,  any  belief  arrived  at  in  a  natural  eomtw.  ^ 
are  men,  however,  as  she  adds,  with  minds  of  a  far  lower  order,  but  st  r 
somewhat  superior  to  the  average,  who  do  precisely  the  reverse, — v 
see  far  enough  to  be  aware  that  there  is  always  something  to  be  Mid 
the  contrary  of  what  they  hear  uttered  ;  and  who  cannot  help  vayiiig  ~ 
'*  They  fall  into  a  habtt  of  invariable  opposition,  justifying  the  practice 

themselves  by  the  plea  of  impartiality, — of  resistance  to  dogmatism, 

love  of  truth,  and  the  like."  Miss  Martineau  expresses  her  disapproi^^^ 
of  both  habits,—- convinced  that  both  practically  injure  belief,  and  dama 
the  interests  of  truth.  The  natural  operation  of  (Goethe's  method,  i 
points  out,  is  to  encourage  in  many  indolence  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  a 
carelessness  about  opinions ;  but  far  worse  she  takes  to  be  the  influene 
the  antagonist  order  of  minds,  not  only  from  their  comparative  Bumfa 
but  from  the  direct  operation  of  their  method  and  their  example.  A  ( 
tradictory  man  allows  no  rest  in  any  supposition  for  himself  or  otb 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  **  men  of  this  order  are,  above  all  others,  -ficC^ 
in  their  opinions."  They  are,  in  fact,  the  sport  of  any  one  who,  disced  ^ 
ing  and  playing  with  their  weakness,  can  put  them  up  to  the  mssertr  ^ 
and  defence  of  any  opinions  whatever,  and  lead  them  into  daily  self-e^  ". 
tradiction.j* 

The  same  placid  breadth  of  character  that  would  withhold  the  Geni — im 
genius,  so 

Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 
And  calm,  and  selt^ossessed, 

from  ever  falling  into  a  habit  of  contradiction,  if  not  literally  from  e*^  ^ 
contradicting  any  one  at  all,  would  also  ensure  him  immunity  from  irri  ^^^ 
tion  at  being  contradicted  by  others;  such  irritation,  for  instance,  m 
Buffon  seems  to  have  felt,  on  very  slight  grounds.  For  Bufifon,  as  cr^ 
of  his  biographers  puts  it,  was  not  fond  of  either  contradiction  or  int^  ^ 
ruption,  and  used  to  stop  short  in  his  talk,  and  betake  himself  to  aust»^ 
silence,  at  the  very  first  objection  or  exception  that  some  adventuicy" 
interlocutor  might  offer  to  the  great  man's  thread  of  discourse.  BuflKl 
expressly  averred  that  he  could  not  think  of  continuing  to  converse  wr  '^ 
a  man  who  should  fancy  himself  at  liberty,  in  thinking  of  a  subject  t 
the  first  time,  to  contradict  one  who  had  made  it  the  study  of  his  wh^  M 
life.  This  disposition  led  to  Buffbn's  surrounding  himself  mth  familis  ' 
and  admirers  who  never  contradicted  liim  on  any  account.  33^em  S? 
Oracle  could  complacently  tolerate.  II  les  supportait  aisSment,  K" 
with  Hook's  MacGopus  on  a  morning  call,  or  Gait's  Mr.  Hickory  at  T 
dinner-table,  or  Smollett's  Lismahago,  or  even  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton'a  Scali^ 

♦  See  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  voL  iii., — On  Goethe^s  Works, 
f  Life  in  a  Sick-room,  p.  212  sq. 
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^lotut  at  a  tSte-^a^t^te,  too  sorely  Monsieur  de  Buffon  in  all  his  starch 
LXid  TufflM  would  have  gone  clean  dafit,  stark  staring  mad. 

Renowned  in  table-talk  is  the  disputatious  man  who,  to  the  remoo- 
itranoG^  ^  Why,  it's  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,"  on  the  in- 
itasit  answered,  ^'  But  I  deny  that  as  well ;  for  2  and  2  make  twenty- 
:wo."  No  near  relation,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Lismahago  clan  is  tliat 
lUMfemdaed  preoorsor  of  Faley  and  Bentham — in  socne  sort  Pdey's 
psrent,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  Moral  Philosophy  is  concerned — who  quietly 
observes  of  himself  that,  '*  As  well  persuaded  as  I  am  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  if  I  were  to  meet  with  a  person  of  credit,  candour,  and  under- 
stmading  who  should  seriously  call  it  in  question,  I  would  give  him  the 
hearing."*  A  good  listener,  this,  surely,  of  quite  ideal  and  txanscendent 
goodness,  es  realities  go. 

Senri  Beyle  (De  Stendhal)  makes  fun  of  a  certain  provincial  the  main 
tenxHT  of  whose  lile  it  was,  when  in  good  company,  ever  to  find  himseif 
alone  in  any  opinion  of  his.  Beyle  was,  as  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve  says, 
"  volontiers  le  contre-pied  de  cet  homme-la  :  il  est  contrariant  a  plaisir."!" 
Tq  everything  he  liked  to  take  an  unexpected  side — to  contravene  the 
conventional  verdict — to  contradict  the  common  cry  of  curs. 

Jn  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  earliest  works  there  is  a  Mr«  Grimwig,  whose 
'^Uent  feature  is  a  habit  of  contradiction.  Whatever  his  best  and  oldesl; 
^liexid  takes  up  on  the  positive  side,  Mr.  Grimwig  at  once  takes  up  on 
iie  negative.  His  appetite  for  contradiction  is,  by  the  way,  equalled 
'^'oly  by  his  greed  for  muffins. 

The  Scaliger  Blount  of  the  Caxtonian  Essays  is  a  universal  con- 
**.dictQr,  who  spares  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  in  whose  eyes  "  the  cloth" 
^^8e]f  has  no  sanctity.  We  read  that  he  would  rather  contradict  a  bishop 
'Haji  any  other  man,  except  an  archbishop — especially  if  it  be  on  a  matter 
^^  theology  or  church  discipline.  As  all  opinions  have  two  sides,  what- 
-vieT  side  you  take,  he  is  sure  to  take  the  other ;  and  his  pre-eminent 
leligkt  is  in  setting  you  down  in  your  own  pcoper  department,  whatever 
*i*4  may  be. 

**  Are  you  an  artist,  and  venture  a  remark  upon  colouring  ?  beware  of 
^C&liger  Blount  He  knows  all  about  colouring  that  man  ever  wrote  on 
^  and  you  are  sure  to  hear  from  him,  'Sir,  I  disagree.'  Are  you  a 
J^^er,  and,  as  you  think,  safely  laying  down  the  law  to  reverential 
Mteners  ?  Beware  of  Scaliger  Blount ;  he  has  the  laws  of  all  times,  from 
^^^onfncius  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  woe  to  you 
B^benyou  see  him  knit  his  brows,  and  exclaim,  ^  I  differ  1'  ";|; 

Uadeniable,  however,  as  may  be  the  learning  of  this  helluo  librorum, 
B^n,  as  Sir  Edward  the  Essayist  goes  on  to  remark,  the  common  sense  of 
the  common  interest  unites  all  diners-out  against  conceding  respect  to  it. 
l«Mtead  of  saying  "  Learned  man,"  they  say  "  Insufferable  savage  ;"— 
And  nobody  acknowledges  as  an  authority  him  who  arrogates  authority 
OTcr  all.§ 

*  Abraham  Tucker,  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued. 

f*  Causeries  du  Lundi,  t.  ix.  p.  2^1. 
Caxtoniana:  Faith  and  Charity. 
•*Bach  prudent  host,  in  making  up  his  cards  for  a  dinner-parly,  pauses  a 
P^ent  at  the  name  of  Scaliger  Blount,  and  shuffles  this  human  cyclopaedia  out 
^«pack,  muttering  the  damning  monosyllafole,  *  Bore.*  "—Caxtoniana:  Essays 
X^iife,  Literature,  and  Manners,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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There  is  point,  and  pith,  in  the  remark  of  M.  de  Sacj,  that  **  c*e6fc  ^ 
r6le  p^rilleux  qu'on  n*accepte  qa'en  ayant  cette  toomare  d'espritp^ 
ticuliere  qui  hit  pr^ferer  a  tout  ,  ,  ,  la  volupte  de  coniredire,*^ 
piquant,  pungent  phrase, — the  full  flayour  of  wluch  can  only,  perfaapi^ 
tasted  by  those  who  are  "  yoluptuaries"  of  a  pronounced  tjrpe,  in  ^ 
libertinage,  so  to  speak,  of  contradiction. 

Gush  John  Gait's  autobiographic  ProTOst  is  plaintive  on  the  8u£feri  k 
he  endured  from  ''  that  Yankee  thorn  in  the  side,  Mr.  Bjckery,"  iv] 
says  he,  ''  never  desisted  firom  setting  himself  against  everytlung  ^ 
sprang  from  me,  and  as  often  found  some  show  of  plausibility  to  main^ 
his  argumentations.'*  It  must  have  been  with  a  supreme  sense  of  ^ 
solation,  therefore,  that  this  august  dignitary,  Mr.  Pawkie,  was  aU^ 
add :  '^  And  yet,  for  all  that,  he  [Hickeiy,  the  contradictory  man]  w:^ 
man  held  in  no  esteem  or  respect  in  the  town ;  for  he  had  wearied  er^^ 
body  out  by  his  evwlasting  eontradiction8.''t  A  befitting  retributioca. 
one  who,  to  i^ply  a  couplet  from  Churchill, 

Maintains,  e'en  to  the  very  teeth  of  Fbwer, 

The  same  thing  right  and  wrong  in  half  an  hour.} 

The  gentle  irony  of  Washington  Irving  depicts  in  Wolfort  Acker»  < 
of  the  privy  councillors  of  Peter  Stuy  vesant,  a  worthy  but  ill-atarred  Dcai 
whose  aim  through  lifo  had  avowedly  been  for  peace  and  qmetnesB^  I 
who  was  everlastingly  in  collision  with  his  neighbours.  It  was  his  doc 
we  are  told,  to  meet  a  head  wind  at  every  torn,  and  be  kept  in  a  ^ 
stant  fume  and  fret  by  the  perverseness  of  mankind.  **  Had  he  sen 
on  a  modern  jury,  he  would  have  been  sure  to  have  eleven  unreaaoraal 
m«i  opposed  to  him."§  Constrained  to  contradict  the  eleven  all  roan 
and  pertiaps  to  contittdiet  the  judge  too— he  must,  forsooth,  pass  fix 
oontradictory  man,  when  of  coarse  all  the  foult  lay  on  the  other  side. 

Smdlett'a  Lieutenant  Lismahago  is  a  delectable  spedmen  of  the  tril 
Eariy  in  hb  intacoorse  with  the  Brambles  he  becomes  so  pcdemical  tin 
every  time  he  opens  hb  mouth,  out  flies  a  paradox,  which  he  mainfe^ 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  altercation.  "  The  spirit  of  eontradidioii 
writes  Matthew  Bramble,  **  is  naturally  so  strong  in  Lismahago,  that 
bdieve>  in  my  conscience,  he  has  rummaged  and  read  and  studied,  ^ 
xnde&tigable  attention,  in  ocdw  to  qualify  himself  to  refute  estabiiJi 
maxims^  and  thus  raise  trophies  for  the  gratification  of  polemical  prid^ 
Kbt  a  little  nettled  is  the  testy  Welsh  squire,  now  and  then,  by  the  o< 
tiaiioas  ways  and  means  of  hu  disputatious  Scotch  friend.  But  they 
tnie  men  both,  sound  at  the  core*  and  not  to  be  sundered  by  smrC 
vaiianees,  in  the  mere  routine  of  colloquial  eontra£ctioa. 

Mr.  Tbai^ny^s  PhUip  is  meant  to  illustrate,  amang  other  cha^ 
te  Bill's  of  impetuous  Toung- manhood,  an  offensive  propenatr  to 
dalgence  in  contradicti<ui^  flat  and  frequent     Certainly,  amrms 

Oe  SMy>  La  Litt«rataare  ftan^^aiK  ^  retarax^per. 
""  ' .  alv. 

,K|^:  aBE{ii9tIetoBotatLki?il 
itrodvetMO.  I  Hbz&cArj  CSnkcr,  pmrn^ 

[^hemle^vebaveptoofof  PldIip*shabitiBliii  ezoeptk^ 
b  aft  B&ikgr^  par^,  wben  the  To«Qs  man  sat  tboo^^ 
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ipher,  a  more  paradoxical,  and  provokiDg,  and  obstinate,  and  con- 
tory  disputant  than  Mr.  Phil,  I  never  knew.     *'  I  never  met  Dr. 

00,  who  died  before  I  came  up  to  town ;  but  I  do  believe  Phil 
Q  would  have  stood  up  and  argued  even  with  him."* 

7ond  that,  the  force  of  nature,  forcing  Mr.  Philip  to  contradictory 
ition,  scarcely  could  farther  go.  For  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  region 
le  said  to  stand  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  whose  right  there  is 
it)  none  to  dispute.  Johnson  would  begin  thus:  Why,  sir,  as  to 
od  or  evil  of  card-playing — "  Now,"  said  Garrick,  "  he  is  thinking 
side  he  shall  take."     He  appeared  to  have  a  pleasure  in  contra- 

1,  writes  Boswell  (whom  verily  experto  credimus),  especially  when 
linion  whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence  ;  so  that 
?as  hardly  any  topic,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Religion  or 
ty,  that  he  might  not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either  for  or 
t.!  When  Johnson  was  ill,  he  once  desired  Bennet  Langton  to 
n  sincerely  in  what  he  thought  his  life  to  be  faulty  ;  and  his  friend 
ingly  brought  him  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written  down 

texts  of  Scripture,  recommending  Christian  charity.  ''And 
[  asked  him,"  said  the  rather  disgusted  Doctor,  ''  what  occasion  I 
fen  him  for  such  an  animadversion,  all  that  he  could  say  amounted 
(, — that  I  sometimes  contradicted  people  in  conversation.  Now 
larm  does  it  do  any  one  to  be  contradicted?"  Boswell  meekly 
ted  that  Mr.  Langton  meant  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  roughly,  and 
f.  ''And  who  is  the  worse  for  that?"  demanded  Johnson. 
U  submitted  that  it  hurt  people  of  weak  nerves.  "  I  know  no  such 
nerved  people,"^  was  the  Doctor's  ultimatum.     And  Bozzy  had  to 

he  penultimate  paragraph  of  his  great  biography,  where  Boswell  is 
ng  up  the  characteristics  of  his  venerated  guide,  philosopher,  and 

he  bears  witness  of  him  in  this  respect :  that,  exulting  m  his  in- 
iial  strength  and  dexterity,  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the 
st  sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation ;  and  that 
.  spirit  of  contradiction  and  a  delight  in  showing  his  powers,  he 
often  maintain  the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity ; 
b,  when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be 
ed  from  his  talk ;  though  when  he  was  in  company  with  a  single 

he  would  discuss  a  subject  with  genuine  fairness. 

Joseph  Warton  often  used  to  tell  the  "  mild  and  sensible  Sir 
i  Reynolds,"  that  he  and  his  friends  had  contributed  to  spoil 
m,  by  ''  constantly  and  cowardly  assenting  to  all  he  advanced  on 
ibject."  Warton  adds,  that  Mr.  Burke  alone  kejpt  him  in  order, 
Topham  Beauclerc  also,  sometimes,  by  his  playful  wit :  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  Beauclerc  to  lay  traps  for  him,  to  induce  him  to  oppose 


ent, "  scarcely  contradicted  a  smgle  person;  and  perhaps,  when  Larkms 
iomble's  last  picture  was  beautiful,  or  Buach,  tiiie  critic  of  the  Connoisseur^ 
I  Bowman's  last  novel,  contented  himself  with  a  scornful  *  HoT  and  a  pull 
irhiskers,  by  way  of  protest  and  denial"— The  Adventures  of  Philip  on  his 
tirough  the  World,  ch.  xi. 

id.  t  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  April  5,  1776. 

e  Boswell,  sub  amo  1784,  May  19. 
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and  contradict  one  &y  what  he  maintained  tbe  day  beCSsre.*  ¥ 
himself  professes  anfailing  respect  to  Johnson's  talents  and  integri^ 
complains  that  a  love  of  paradox  and  contradictioii^  at  the  bottom  or 
inras  vanity,  gave  an  unpkaaaiit  tincture  to  his  manners^  aai  huu 
conversation  boisterous  and  offiraairve.     Doctors  differ. 

Among^Sir  Joshva  Seynolds^s  anpublished  papers^  from  whioh  ei 
were  given  aoine  years  since  by  Mr.  Cottoa,t  there  it  "  a  der 
d*€sprii,  written  in  BoswdHan  fasbion,  to  show  Dr.  Johoson'a  imps 
9i  contiadictionj"  and  ait  1^  same  time  hit  own  inontinate  indulge 
the  obnaxiout  habit.  This  opasculum  oonsists  o£  two  dialogae^ 
first  of  which  Sir  Josliaa  draws  out  from  the  sage  a:  scvene  cens 
€»arrick  by  hia  own  pnoses:  of  the  great  actor;  while  in  tbe  • 
Gibbon's  tow  estimate  ei  Gsorick  provokes  the  moralist  to  belaud  I 
the  HiDst  extravagant  maHner»]|| 

A  Yovkshireanm  onee  said  to  Mes«  Gaskell,  *^  My  eoiratryr  folk  i 
dike.  Their  first  timi^t  ia  how  to  resist.  Why,  I.  myaeUv  if  I  i 
man  say  it  is  a  fine  day,  catch  mysdf  trying  to  fimE  out  that  it  is  ni 
lihing.  It  k  so  in  thonght;  it  lis  so  in  word;  it.  is  so  in  deed."§ 
Been  suggestively  remarked^  that  an  engineer  before  a  parwuni 
oommittee  would  be  an  imperfect  bneg  without  his  eompiementar 
tvadictor,  to  give  tise  Ke  diiect  to  eiiwy  calcidaticii  his  antagonu 
iaad&  '^'He  would  be  Hke  a  nne  without  hie  cosine,  or  a  chei 
aocietj  without  its  dc^mlting  secretary. "|j^  If  Cardan  saitb  that  a. 
is  &  beaatiftd  bird,  Scaliger  will  set  his  wita  to^  work  t»  prove  it 
SMnned  avnaoai..^ 

The  bditiaiit  Deke  o£  Boriiinghani— Pope's,  and  Chadea  tk  Sec 
not  Anne  of  Austria's,  and  Charles  the  First's — is  described  by  So 
an  animated  seene,.''^  as  speaking^  froni  the  resticas  and  misehief-n; 
qpirit  of  contradiction,  which  he  never  coald  lestraiit,  eren  when  iask 
it  was  most  contrary,  not  only  to  profiriety,  but  to  his  own  interest 

^  I  really  faelieiBe/'  eamJaimed  one  of  C^iai's  nodDk  patrons^  the  C 
Duke  o£  Florence^  "  it  is  a  finesse  of  Benveamto'sto  contradict  and  i 
everything^  he  hears  advanced  !"ff 

SaUy  was  chained  by  them  that  loved  him  not  wiiii  an  oiei 
eontredisanfy  humour.  Hie  master  reeognised  it  at  somethiDg 
worth,  to  hira  at  least,  wha:i  he  said  (Hiniri  Quatre)  to  hie  trie 
trusty,  if  also  testy  and  crasty,.  fmnister :  From  the  moment  you  gi 
oontradiiBting  me,  in  whatever  creases  your  humom^  I  shall  Ainl 
love  given  up  lomig  me,,  toe^ 

Like  Mdiere's  Aloasta,  as  cacbataised  by  C^nnene  r 

Et  ne  faut-il  pas  bien  que  monsieur  contredise  ? 
A.  la  commxuie  voix  veut-on  qu'il  se  rlduise, 
Et  qo^'  ne  fesse  pas  ^clater  en  tons  lietix 
L'esprit  contrariant  qu'H  a  re^u  des  cieux  ? 


^  WartenV  Kote»on  Dryden'9  Oie  to  Bte.  Ann  Ifflligrcw. 
t  9Kt  Joshea  'Reynolds  and  his  Ifwka.    Gteanings  from  his  Diary,  &t 
Wm.  Cotton,  M. A.,  196%.  f  adt.  iZtt;.,  ir.  448; 

'  See  the  opening  chapter  of  Sylvia's  Lovers. 


II  Saturday  Rev,,  ix.  41.  '  f  SirThos.  Browne,  Christian  Mt 

♦♦  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  ff  I^<&  ^  Benvenuto  Celfini,  book  ir.  d 
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Le  sentiment  d'aatnd  n'est  jamais  pour  ltd  {^atre ; 
II  preud  toQJonrs  en  main  Popinion  (xmtnaie, 
Et  penserait  parattre  un  homme  de  comi&nn. 
Si  Ton  voyait  qu'il  fut  de  I'avis  de  quelqu'im. 
Llionneur  de  contredire  a  pour  lui  tant  de  charmea, 
Qu*il  prend  contre  hd-m^me  assez  souvent  Ie»  armes ; 
m  ses  vrais  sentiments  sont  comhattus  par  Ini 
Aussitot  qn'il'fes  voit  dians  le  bonche  d'autrui.* 

Eren  liie  less  yivacious,  more  sedate  and  judicial  Philiote  twit&  Alceate 
iatk  like  strain:. 

Mais  iL  est  veritable  attssi  que  yotre  esprit 
Se  gendarme  ausai  contve  tout  ce  qu'on  dot ; 
Et  que,  par  un  chagrin  que  lui-meme  il  avoue, 
H  ne  saurait  soufErir  qu'on  bl&me  ni  qu'on  loue. 

Vmi^f  tay  iirffl  serve,  as  S«  Thomas  Browne  saith,  to  *  mollify  the 
iprit  of  captious  contradiction.''     Like  Butter's  fenatics, 

whose  chief  deyotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antinathies ; 

In  falling  out  with  tnat  or  this. 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss. 

^  *■  *  * 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderiy ; 
Quapd.  with  mmee-pies^  and  disparage 
^eir  best  and  doaiest  friend— pWi-porridge^? 

BtietcUns^  &r  back  m.  the  lineage  of  Lismahago  and  MaeGopus  is 
^^  loble  baron  (Fitzwater)  in  Mr.  Peaeock^s  piquant  story  of  Maid 
Marian,  whom  Sb  Ralph  and  the  friar  find  so  impracticably  contrarious. 
There  is  no  getting  him  to  agree  with  you,  by  any  kind  of  concession,  or 
^J  degree  of  submission.  Contradict  yon  he  will  and  must.  •*  True," 
J^lgestSe  friar,  in  behalf  of  the  knight,  at  a  certain  Juncture — **  true,  he 

^  done  the  Lady  Matilda  great  wrong "     "  How,  great  wrong  ?" 

"""eaks  in  the  baron;  "what  do  you  mean  by  great  wrong?"    And 


[  ftght  r  ezclaam?  the  baron :  **  what  right  has  any  man,*  &c.  &c 
^^^Erue,"  assents  the  friar;  "he  has  done  neither  nght  nor  wrong." 
.  ^t  he  has,"  says  the  baron — **  he  has  done  both,  and  I  wilf  maintain 
**  ''^th  my  glove."  ^^It  shall  not  need,"  interposes  Sir  Ralph  ;  "  I  will 
^^Jicede  anything  in  honour."  "  And  I,"  says  the  baron,  **  will  concede 
j^^hing  in  honour;  I  will  concede  nothing  in  honour  to  any  man." 
^^here  it  is,"  grumbles  this  same  noble  lord,  in  a  later  dialogue  to  the 
^^e  traie— "  diere  it  is :  every  one  takes  a  pleasure  in  contradicting 

>,  An  offshoot  of  the  same  branch  is  ihat  ^^  great  man^"  mnnsnied,  whom 
*^^'^mith's  cosmopoKte  Mandarin  is  invited  to  meet  at  af  London  dSnner- 
^^l^y  where  Lien  Chi  Altangi  found  the  venison  fine^  the  faiptfe  good, 

^   Xs  TOsantttfope,  Acte  IL  Sc.  5.  f  Hj]ditoaStpt..L  canto  i* 

i  Maid  Marian  (1822),  chs.  iii.,  iv. 
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but  the  great  man  insupportable.     "  The  moment  I  ventured  to  i  ^ 
was  at  once  contradicted  with  a  snap."     Our  placid  Chinese  attemp 
bj  a  second  and  third  essay,  to  retnere  his  colloquial  reputation,  ' 
rudely  damaged,  but  was  again  put  cavalierly  to  the  rout.     So,  to  n 
sure  of  asserting  his  authority,  he  at  length  turned  the  conversation 
China ;  but  even  here  the  London  great  man  contradicted  and  snapt^M 
as  before.*     Had  the  scene  been  lud  in  Paris,  one  might  have  guess, 
the  name  of  the  g^eat  man  to  be  M.  d'Aube,  that  grandson  of  FonteneZL 
Tery  erudite,  but  so  contradictory  that  everybody  was  for  scampeiSne 
of  his  reach  {si  contredtsant  que  tout  le  monde  k  fityaif),  upon  wi 
at  his  decease,  Voltaire  wrote  an  epigrammatic  epitaph,  de^riptive  of 
constemation-f-and  the  flight — ^produced  at  his  approach,  in  the  sha.  <^ 
below. 

My  Lord  Chesterfield,  pink  of  politeness  and  the  peerage,  makes  c^zsq. 
fession  to  the  son  he  was  so  anxious  to  mould  into  an  qLlter  ego^  a  secc^nd 
self,  that  he  had,  in  early  life,  a  turn  to  satire  and  contempt,  an4  a  strc^ng 
tendency  to  argumentation  and  contradiction.  '^Biit  I  had  been  bo.'fc  a 
very  little  while  in  the  world,  before  I  found  that  this  would  by  no  mocmi 
do  ;  and  I  immediately  adopted  the  opposite  character."!  This  c^id 
This  his  lordship  found,  to  pay<  His  lordship  is  himself  impayable  in  lu 
own  department;  as  great  as  Mr.  Tarveydrop  on  deportment. 

Though  Byron  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane  Monk  Lewis  were  a.li^ 
again,  he,  in  the  same  breath,  pronounced  him  a  bore  (with  a  dd  anne^s.^ 
"  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  everything  and  everybody.* 
Young  Frederick  Perthes,  in  his  apprenticeship  at  Leipzig,  put  it  mlldl 
enough  (without  anything  like  a  double  d  participle — ^there  was  no  sxic 
duplication  in  his  vocabulary),  when  he  said  of  his  house-companxo 
Rabenhorst,  whom  he  was  expected  intensely  to  admire,  that  the  said  I 
'<  by  no  means  possesses  all  the  virtues  that  go  to  make  a  good  com 
panion  ;"  since,  beside  being  ''  proud,  overbearing,  and  obstinate  ;  Im 
petuous,  sensitive,  and  suspicious,"  he  contradicted  wholesale,  and  ^v^si 
offended  alike  whether  you  resisted  or  succumbed.  In  the  latter  case 9  he 
would  rate  his  opponent  for  dissimulation.  /'  Many  a  time  I  have  to 
give  up  my  own  opinion,  though  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  right;  ^Qcl 
when  I  have  done  so,  and  am  thinking  that  our  difference  is  at  last  nc^ade 
up,  he  will  exclaim,  *  How  can  you  say  yes  to  everything  ?— you  fBtanoy 
that  I  am  deceived  by  your  assent,  but  you  are  much  mistaken.'  ''§  ^  I^ 
it  would  but  tend  to  get  rid  of  such  an  inoubus,  instead  of  stimuIafts^S 
his  incubation,  one  might  well,  in  self-defence,  adopt  the  taetic^^  ^ 
Pope's  bore-hunted  recalcitrant,  and  play  the  contradictor  in  m^k-lic 
prepense : 

Wild  to  get  loose,  his  patience  I  provoke, 

Mistake,  confound,  object  at  all  he  spoke.  || 

♦  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  letter  Ixxiv. 

t  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  Feb.  28  (O.  S,),  1761. 
Z  t  Notes  to  Letter  No.  404  in  Byron's  Life  and  Correspondence. 

^  Life  of  Perthes,  ch.  i. 

n  Pope's  fourth  satire  of  Dr.  Donne,  ver8ified.--All  that  Dr.  Donne  can  be  ^^" 
to  nave  given  of  this  couplet  is,  "I  chaff *d  him."  A  terse  and  pithy  phr^-^** 
which  among  other  merits  has  that  of  avoiding  the  confusion  of  past  and  pre^  ^ 
tenses  in  Pope's  rhyme. 
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he  fondness  of  contradiction  obtains  in  all  classes  and  companies. 
A  among  the  now  dead-and-gone  Street-folk  of  London  was  a  so- 
1  '^pinner-up"  of  songs  and  ballads,  whose  stand  was  in  an  alley 
ng  from  Whitefriars-street  to  the  Temple  (but  now  thrown  into  an 
street)  ;  a  stout  old  man,  who  wore  a  great-coat  in  all  weathers, 
contradicted  all  comers, — all  customers,  at  least,  who  ventured  on  a 
rk.  A  near  neighbour  gave  this  account  of  him  to  Mr.  Mayhew  : 
a  person  came  up  and  said,  '  Oh,  Burns's  Works,  Is. :  I  can't  un- 
iind  him' — then  the  old  boy  would  abuse  him  for  a  fool.  Suppose 
ler  came  and  said — for  I've  noticed  it  myself — 'Ah,  Bums — he  toas 
it!'  that  didn't  pass ;  for  the  old  pinner-up  would  say,  '  Well,  now, 
n't  know  about  that.'  In  my  opinion,  he  cared  nothing  about  this 
or  that — this  notion  or  the  opposite  —  but  he  liked  to  shine.^** 
u  the  identical  impression  produced  by  Doctor  Johnson  himself  on 
minds  of  Warton  and  others  not  a  few— comprising  all  whom  at 
time  he  put  to  silence,  whether  by  force  of  argument  or  volume  of 
id. 
owper  is  neat  and  judicious  in  his  exposition  of  the  subject  before  us  : 

Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame ; 

No — there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 

A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 

Kxfve  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No, 

To  brush  the  surface  and  to  make  it  flow ; 

But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 

To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

The  mark  at  wmch  my  juster  aim.  I  take. 

Is  qpntradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake ; 

Set  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch, 

Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch ; 

Adopt  his  own,  'tis  equally  in  vam. 

Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapped  again ; 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  yon. 

Will  judge  himself  deceived, — and  prove  it  too.f 

nth  contradictonr  people,  a  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kinJ 
tiontrarious  people.  Among  these^  place  aux  dames.  One  of  old 
'•  who  plumed  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  women, 
led  it  thus :  when  you  will  they  won't,  when  you  won't  they  vehe- 
tly  wiU. 

-^— Novi  ingemum  muliermn, 
Nolunt  ubi  velis,  ubi  nolis  cupiuht  ultro.J 

t  Francis  of  Sales  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  remarkable  for  her 
wardness,  and  constant  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  her  husband ; 
I  on  her  being  drowned  in  a  river,  her  husband  desired  that  the  river 
Id  be  dragged  iu  search  of  the  body ;  and  in  giving  his  instructions 
lis  effect,  he  enjoined  his  servants  to  go  against  the  current  of  the 
im,  observing,  *'  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  should 

*  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
t  Cowper,  Conversation.  %  Terence. 
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have  lost  her  spirit  of  contmditCioii.''*    Swift^i  oouBtdi  ia  dit  ots 
Daphne  18, 

Lose  no  time  to  etntitidict  hffr, 
Noor  endttnrour  to  eonvkit  her. 
Never  take  it  in  your  thought 
That  shell  own  <x  cure  a  f&iilt. 
Into  oontradiction  warm  her^ 
Then  perhaps  you  may  reform  her : 
Only  take  wis  rule  along. 
Always  to  advise  her  wrong. 
And  reprove  her  when  she's  ri^t  j 
She  nu^  Itien  grow  wise  fbr  spite.t 

But  the  sex  enjoys  no  monopoly  of  cootrariet3r.  Jack,  in  Do 
Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull,  typifies  a  good  many  individual  n 
as  well  as  impersonates  a  certain  ecclesiastical  pofity,  in  respect  oi 
contrarious  ways ;  who  sat  where  other  people  stood,  and  stood  w 
they  sat ;  who,  if  he  was  advised  to  fast  for  his  health,  would  eat  i 
beef;  who,  if  be  was  allowed  a  more  plentiful  diet,  would  be  sure 
day  to  live  on  water-gruel ;  and  who,  as  he  would  ery  at  a  weddiu] 
at  a  funeral  he  would  lavgk  and  make  je8ts.;|!  So  dose  Jsick's  kinshi 
what  another  wit,  with  a  genius  for  rhyming,  eails  a  secti 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  do^  distraught,  or  mo^ey  tack. 

That  with  more  care  keep  holyday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  ri^t  way ;  .  .  . 

.  .  .  8<all  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  wcnrshipped  God  ror  spite.f 

Mr.  Boyd  illustrates,  in  his  copious  way,  the  cross-grained  tendency  i 
folks  have  of  rushing  into  extremes,  purely  out  of  pettishness  and 
versity.  -  You  hint,  for  instance,  he  supposes,  to  some  young  frien 
whom  you  are  nearly  enough  related  to  be  justified  in  doing  so,  tha 
dinner  to  which  he  invited  you,  with  several  others,  is  unnecess 
sumptuous,  and  beyond  his  means.  In  a  week  or  two  he  asks  you  a| 
and  sets  before  you  a  feast  of  salt  herrings  and  potatoes.  '^  You  < 
take  exercise  enough,"  says  a  tutor  to  a  wrong-headed  pupil ;  ^ 
ought  to  walk  more."  Next  morning  the  perverse  fellow  enters 
room  thoroughly  fagged,  and  says,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  *'  Wc 
hope  I've  taken  exercise  enough  to-day :  Tve  walked  twenty  miles 
morning."  One  more  of  A.  R.  H.  B.'s  illustrations,  because  it  i 
entirely  in  the  manner  of  the  man :  *^  You  remaric  at  dinner,  ^ 
staying  with  a  silly  old  gentleman,  that  the  plum-pudding,  thougl 
mirable,  perhaps  errs  on  the  side  of  over-richness ;  next  day  he 
before  you  a  mass  of  stiff  paste  with  no  plums  at  all,  and  says,  wi 
look  of  sly  stupidity,  *  Well,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now.'  PoKti 
prevents  your  replying,  *  No,  you  don't.  You  know  that  is  not  wi 
meant.     Yon  are  a  fool.'  "     All  such  manifestations  of  the  will  tc 


*  Camus,  Bishop  of  Bellay's  Memoirs  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 

t  Swift's  Poems,  Daphne. 

t  Tbe  History  of  John  Bull,  part  ii.  ch.  iii. 

§  Hudibras,  canto  i. 
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into  opposite  extremes,  the  ^*  Country  Parson"  would  treat  as  manifesta- 
tions of  pettishness,  perverseness,  and  dishonesty ;  coming  for  the  most 
part  with  doggedness,  wtongheadedDess,  ftsd  dense  stupidity.*  Some 
fretful  tempers,  says  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  liveliest  desoriptions, 

^wince  at  every  touch. 

You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
You  speak  with  life  in  hOpe&  to  entertain. 
Your  devated  voice  goes  through  the  bnun; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That*  s  wotse^the  drone-pipe  oc  aft  hni&hle*-bee. 
The  soulhem  sash  achaits  too  strong  a  ligl^, 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — ^ttoW  *tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — yotL  stir  the  fire  alid  strive 
To  make  a  hlMte--^that  s  roasting  him  alive^ 
Serve  him  with  veniion,  and  he  diooses  fish; 
With  sole — ^that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe. 
And  in  due  time  feeds  hestrtily  on  both; 
Yet  still,  o'erclouded  wilh  a  constant  m)wn. 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gu^  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  oa  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can — 
Alas !  his  efforts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  o^  stdll  less ; 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased. 
His  only  pleasure  is — ^to  be  displeased.! 

This  may  be  an  ultra-pronounced  specimen,  happily  abnormal,  if  not 
anomalous.  But  the  spirit  of  contrariety  in  strong  in  the  race  at  large, 
if  we  may  accept  as  a  true  bill  the  finding  of  holy  George  Herbert,  who 
Alls  frames  one  count  of  his  indictment : 

If  GK)d  had  laid  all  common,  certainly 

Man  would  have  been  the  encloser :  but  since  now 

God  hath  impaled  us,  on  the  contrary 

Man  breaks  the  fence,  and  every  ground  will  plough. 

0  what  were  man,  might  he  hiinself  misplace ! 

Sure  to  be  cross  he  would  shift  feet  and  ftuje4 

*  See  the  Essay  concerning  Scylla  and  Chaiybdia. 

+  Cowper:  Conversation. 

i  George  Herbert :  The  Cfcurch-Porch. 
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LILIAN'S   INHERITANCE. 
Bt  Mb8.  William  Murray. 

CHAPTBR  XXIZ. 
«THSBE  18  A  BEAPBB,  WH08B  VAJfX  IS  DBATB." 

There  is  no  flock,  howerer  watch*d  «nd  tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  theral 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair! 

The  air  is  ftill  of  farewells  to  the  dying 

And  mournings  for  the  dead ; 
Tlie  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  crying 

Will  not  be  comforted ! 

Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise. 
But  oftentimes  celestial  beoedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

She  is  not  dead,  the  child  of  our  afitetlon; 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  hlms^doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion. 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  Ihuu  temptation,  safe  from  sin*s  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child; 

But  a  fair  maiden  in  her  Father's  mansion. 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace, 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion, 

Shall  we  behold  her  faoe. 

And  though  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppress'd. 
The  sweilhig  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

LOMGFBLLOW. 


^ul 


Ah  me !  In  weariness  and  watching,  the  hours  of  that  dru^ 
night  wore  on,  and  still  the  child  lay  like  a  stricken  lily,  as  fyre  ^ 
as  fair.  The  early  morning  broke ;  the  lovely,  joyous  morning,  ^^ 
first  one  bird  commenced  its  song,  then  another,  and  another,  i^-stu 
the  whole  air  was  full  of  melody  !    And  Lilian  opened  her  eyes !  . 

**  Oh  my  birds,"  she  said,  "  my  bonnie,  bonnie  birds !  I  had  •'■^i^ 
a  dreadful  dream  last  night.  I  will  come  into  the  garden  and  t».^^  ^^ 
you."     She  tried  to  rise,  but  fell  back  again  in  a  deaid  faint. 
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Dr.  Batler  moistened  her  lips  with  some  strong  cordial,  and  she 
Lied  again.  She  looked  at  him  and  all  around  with  dreamy  wondering 
s8.  Her  father:  was^oti  his  knoe^ iiesido^  her ; ; he  had  never  moved 
m  his  position  there,  holding  her  hand  and  gazing  at  her.  There 
3  Maud  Slingshy  witbthtftf  set  whit0  faed/ai^  Aunt  Kate  looking 
)  a  ghost  in  the  early  morning.  Nurse  Wilson's  aged  eyes  were 
1  with  weeping,  and  Mai^Q^la  wp#  <97^  like  a  child. 
Lilian  drew  her  father's  head  close  to  her  hosom,  and  threw  her 
Q8 around  his^^k,  siayiWgf:  "  ^^-  "  »  - 
'Papa,  I  knowrnoAfi.ivko  that,  angel  w^with  the,  golden  crown, 
aye  seen  her  again,  but  I  aurnot  .'a&Md;^:>1W ;  s|ie  is  coming  for 
soon,  papa ;  she  is  Wiiif^  for  me  now ;  i^e  is  going  to  take  me  to 
Father  in  heaven !"  *  .   -  . 

bd  sobs  burst  forth^eeli^ulsiyely  from  the  torlured  heart  of  that 

erable  man.        ,      ,^^        ;':'•  ;  ".  ■-  ■■■'■  \  "'•■  ^ ■  *■ 

Hush,  papa,"  c^iiltnuect  th'e  g6ftfl0.^qic6;  '^  fidr  tioti;  irieve ;  it  is  all 
the  best,  papa!  teU^^e,  was  tlkai  really  iKy^iriother  I  saw  last 

Tes,  my  child."         .y,;:,/^^-:  i^T'^:''^.^.  :,^' '  ']  - 

A.nd  is  she  a  leper,  papa?"   ■••.;=',:.::'     ^  ,. 

AJas!  yes,  my  daijliifg*?'   ,  ..^  .  ^, 

Mj  father,  tell  me  all  abou^  J^i^  Iji^cti^  1  j^oi    T  think  Qod  is 

i  and  kind  in^ixtlangt^me  tway,  and  I  .waixi«you  tp  think  so  too." 

ut  Trevanion  could  not  Bp^{^.^'"-^nNl^Kate^*ili  a:low  voice  broken 

lany  tears,  toU'^the  Sad  tale  of  her  \moj^h^'9^  &t^  to  the  dying 

Oh  !  my  motft^1'*^Md'liili^  **  n^  ptMTj  t^  Bidther!  to  think 
I  never  knew  you  were  aliv^  alid  in  sitlfei'hi^,  imlSt  I  playing  about 
garden  all  day  lottj^f  tothittkthatl^Knild  liava^hk^ 
jathering  flowers  for  you! '  Fot-^ve  hie,' oh  my  tnether !" 
Dr.  Butler,"  she  asked  after  a  mqn^i^tiTs  pausp,  *  jf  *I  were  to  live, 
lid  I  be  like  my  mother  ?  answer  me  truly  "  (seeing  that  the  Dr. 
tated),  "you  know  it  cann9t^watt^3r;t9  ii|e  now."  '  - 
nd  the  doctor  in  a  low  voice,  wl' ot  cpmpaission^  answered,  "I 
eve  in  the  course  of  time  you  would  have  been  like  her,  Lilian  !" 
Oh  then,  papa,"  ahe  cried,  a  bright  smile  pf  joy  lighting  up  her 
atiful  face,  "  then,  indeed,  <iod  is  good  for  iSkiug  me  now !     Oh 
a,  auntie,-  all  otj&tt,  do  not  grieve  for  me  I     I  would  rather, 
thousand  times,  go  with  the  shg^Is  now  than  etay  here  in  sorrow 
misery  like  my  poor,  poor  motho*  I    Do  yon  often  sit  with  her, 
I,  and  comfort  her;  is  it  her  illness  which  has  made  you  so 
mcholy  for  a  long,  long  time  P" 

.t  this  simple  remark  from  the  pure  lips  of  his  child,  the  scales  fell 
1  Trevanion's  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  olindness  and  cruelty  of  his 
e.  A  sharp  pang  of  r^&orse  shot  through  his  heart  when  he 
smbered  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  towards  his  wretched  wife,  and 
litter  misery  of  her  desolation!  His  wife,  whom  onoie  he  had  so 
lly  loved,  whom  he  would  marry  in  spite  of  aUieoioiJustiiaBees  ficom 
3arent8 !  His  wife,  once  so  beautiful  and  fair ;  tlia  motiier  of  his 
^  that'child  who,  if  she  liv^,  might  in  a.few«hdrtyei|rairiiitrd  that 
her's  fate,  but  whom  O-od,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  was  taking  to  her 
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home  in  heaven!    And  all  hard  and  bitter  thooghta  died  out  of  T 
yanion's  heajrt  for  evermore ! 

'^  laliau,  my  darling,"  he  murmured,  ''my  angel  lolian,  I  have  i 
comforted  jrour  mother  in  her  sore  affliotion ;  I  have  bew  a  mo 
rebelUoua,  sinful  man,  but  I  will  be  better  now.    God  hdp  me  r 

''  Oh  papa,  and  teU  her  it  was  a  pain  in  my  head  whudi  made 
fall — a  pain  which  I  have  ofben  had  of  late,  and  the  strong  flo\i 
which  Doloree  had  gathered — don't  let  her  think'  that  it  was  luu 
on  seeing  her  face,  because,  poor  thing,  it  might  grieve  her,  for  I  ki 
she  wa9  once  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  not  her  fault  that  Gh>d 
changed  her  so.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  seen  her  picture,  and  I  am  i 
glad  she  has  seen  me,  because  then  we  shall  know  each  other  ag 
when  we  meet  in  heaven." 

She  lay  back  exhmisted,  and  the  doctor  passed  his  hand  gently  c 
her  head  and  eyes.  As  he  did  so,  a  small  portion  of  one  of  her  < 
brows  came  off  on  his  hand,  leaving  a  mark  upon  her  skin  of  a  bri 
rose  colour !  He  started,  and  turned  deadly  faint — ^that  same  & 
ness  which  had  seized  him  when  he  was  nrst  told  years  ago  \ 
Carlota's  eyebrow  and  eyelashes  were  wearing  away. 

Maurice  saw  the  change  in  the  doctor^s  face,  and  looked  at  him 
ploringly.  The  doctor  showed  the  little  piece  of  hair  and  the  r 
ooloured  mark  to  the  awe-struck  father.  Alas !  Lilian  had  come  i 
her  inheritaqce!  And  Maurice  bowed  his  face  upon  his  hm 
murmuring  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart : 

''  Oh,  my  Father  ia  Heaven,  thy  ways  are  merciful  and  just.  ' 
will,  not  mine,  be  dooe !" 

Still,  she  Iq^  half  unconscious,  but  evidently  in  no  pain.  The, 
ous  birdA  sang  on  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  bright  morning 
beamed  into  the  room ;  then  the  merry  little  songsters  hid  themse 
in  their  leafy  nests,  tired  with  their  ohatteriag. 

'*  The  birds  are  wearied,"  said  Lilian^  ''  and  so  am  I.    I  feel  so ' 
tiifed  and  sleepy,  and  that  creeping  feeling  in  my  hands  and  feet 
worse  and  worse !     Take  me  to  the  window,  papa ;  let  me  look 
into  the  garden ;"  and  be  lifted  her  in  his  arms.    ''  Open  the  win< 
papa." 

Oh,  how  fair  was  the  scene  before  her ;  how  sweet  the  fttm 
how  bright  the  sparkling  fountains !  The  humming-birds  and  bv 
flies  were  sporting  along,  gathering  honey  from  the  lovely  blosi 
still  wet  with  dew,  and  one  little  golden-throated  humming-bird 
in  through  the  open  window,  lingering  for  an  instant  round  lal: 
head. 

"  Pretty  bird,"  she  said,  and  smiled, 

"Papa?" 

"My  darling!" 

"  I  should  like  my  last  resting-place  to  be  by  my  own  bed  of  vie 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  oleanders,  there  where  the  mocking-birc 
built  its  nestu    May  it  be  so  P" 

And  her  father  bowed  his  head.  Then  she  turned  her  languid 
firom  the  garden,  and  looked  lingeringly  and  long  on  the  fan 
faces  around  her,  resting  oa  the  dead-white  couciemmce  of  H 
Slingsby* 
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*'  Come  here,"  she  said ;  and  Maud  crossed'the  room  to  the  window 
-v^liere  Trevanion  was  standing  with  Lilian  in  his  arms. 

^*  JCss  Slingsby,"  said  the  child,  "  you  are  looking  very  ill,  what  is 
Uie  matter?" 

"Oh,,  Liliiu;^)^'  gasped  Maud,  ''I  am  very,  iiery  miserable.  Can't 
'  you  pray  to  God  to  take  me  too  ?" 

Sut  the  child  aDBwered  with  deep  solemnity,  '^  Oh,  my  dear  Miss 
SQjngsby,  the  angels  will  come  for  you  some  time,  but  not  just  now ! 
"What  would  papa  and  Aunt  Kate  do  without  you  p  and  my  poor 
mother!  you. did  not  know  she  was  living,  but  she  is  up  in  tnose 
jKxmia  that  I  always  thought  belonged  to  Dolores ;  we  didn't  know 
tihst  Dolores  w^  taking  the  flowers  and  fruit  to  my  mother,  did  we, 
BCiss  Slingsby  i    Will  you  go  and  see  her  for  my  sake  f " 

"Indeed  I  will,  Lilian r 

"And  papa^  some  day,  if  you  will  look  in  my  little  desk,  you  will  find 
m  latito  aadressed  to  you.  When  you  have  read  it,  will  you  give  it  to 
HJjw  Sliogdby  to  keep  for  her  Ye;VY  ^^^  ^  ^^  contaius  my  thanks  to 
lifir  for  having  taught  me  to  love  God,  for  I  was  a  naughty  wicked 
ohild  before  ^  came.  Tou  will  always  be  good  and^  kmd  to  her, 
papa,  for  she  has  been  very  kind  to  me.    Promise  me  this,  papa  ?" 

^My  child,"  answered  her  father  in  a  voice  distinctly  heard  by 
everyone  in  the  room, "  there  will  be  no  one  in  the  whole  world  when 
yoa  are  gone  whom  I  shall  reverence  so  much  aa  Maud  Slingsby." 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  the  gentle  little  one,  whose  s&ength 
*«18  fast  failing,  said,  "  Kiss  me,  then.  Miss  Slingsby."  And  Maud, 
'Who  was  so  exhausted  that  she  could  scarcely  stand,  unprinted  a  long 
fiuewell  kiss  on  the  sweet  lips  of  the  dying  child. 

''  lake  me  to  Aunt  Kate,  papa,  she  cannot  come  to  me," 

And  he  laid  her  in  his  sister's  arms.  A  change  passed  over  Lilian's 
fiioe,  and  Dr.  Butler  beckoned  to  all  the  servants,  who  were  waiting 
^  deep  grief  outside  the  room.  They  entered  and  fell  on  their 
I^xieeB,  for  tiiey  knew  that  the  gentle  spirit  was  fluttering  ere  its 
flight. 

"Do  not  grieve  for  me,"  she  whispered,  "  I  am  quite,  quite  happy ; 
it  ia  better  niat  I  should  go  now.  God  will  comfort  you,  my  own 
Papa^  and  auntie !" 

A  bright  sunbeam  flashed  into  the  room,  covering  the  child's  head 
^  with  dearobg  gold.  A  smile  of  heavenly  beauty  passed  over  her 
£m^  and  wit^  cksped  hands,  and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  she  said: 
^  It  is  the  angel  with  the  golden  crown.'^  And  Lilian  lay  dead  in 
Kate's  arms. 

Oh,  not  in  croeUy,  not  in  wrath. 

The  reaper  came  that  day ; 
Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  that  flower  away. 
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CHAPTEB  XXX. 
THB  ▲TOXXMBHT. 

Th£  house  in  Tacubaya  was  full  of  aa  utter  descdaticm.  Tbd  sweet 
voice  that  had  filled  it  with  music  and  suushiue  was  hushed  fear  emr. 
and  Lilian  TreTaniou  was  sleeping  in  her  quiet  grave. 

Her  last  wishes— her  every  word,  was  engraven  on  her  father^  heart, 
and  held  inexpressibly  sacred. 

There  was  no  Protestant  clergyman  in  Mexico,  the  British  minMitei 
or  the  consul  holding  power  to  oury  the  dead;  but  this  did  not  sofficf 
for  Maurice  Trevanion.  He  widied  his  child  to  be  buried  in  the  spol 
she  herself  had  chosen,  but  he  also  wished  the  ground  to  be  oonseerstec 
by  one  of  Qod's  ordained  ministers,  therefore  he  despatched  a  eomiei 
to  Tera  Cruz,  with  a  letter  tq  the  commodore,  asking  for  the  iiiinie« 
ddaie  assistance  of  one  of  the  chaplains  from  the  men*of-war  station^c 
in  the  harbour.  The  commodore  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Trevanibns 
and  at  once  uiswered  Maurice's  letter  by  sending  the  chaplain  -ol 

H.M.S.- — ,  who  arrived  in  Tacubaya  on  the  sixth  day  after  Liliui*i 

death,  to  fulfil  his  mournful  duties. 

An  Mexico,  rich  and  poor,  had  known  the  lovdiv  chiU,  and  wiahec 
to  have  a  public  funeral,  that  they  might  testify  their  sympathy  aac 
sorrow ;  but  her  father  gratefully  but  firmly  declined,  expreasing  hu 
wish  that  no  one  should  be  present,  save  the  members  of  his  owt 
household.  And  they  laid  her  in  the  spot  which  she  loved  so  well— 'ii 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  garden,  'neath  the  shade  of  the  fragrant 
oleanders.  There  was  no  stone  or  costly  monument  needed  to  marl 
the  last  resting-place  of  that  darling  child.  The  grave  was  dug  ii 
accordance  with  her  own  wish  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  purple  violets 
which  in  Mexico  flower  all  the  year  round.  Tliis  bed  had  been  plaimec 
by  Lilian  herself  some  ^ears  ago,  and  was  exclusively  her  own.  It  inu 
one  mass  of  ever-bloommg  violets,  the  fragrance  from  which  would  oftei 
float  even  into  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room.  At  two  corBers 
were  large  shrubs  of  white  starry  jasmine,  and  opposite  were  two  mag' 
nificent  rose-trees,  white  as  alabaster,  and  of  the  most  delicious  puri^ 
and  fragrance.  Behind  this  bed  of  flowers  were  the  graceful  oieanden 
and  fig-trees,  where  the  mocking-bird  had  built  its  nest. 

By  Mr.  Trevanion'a  orders,  sufficient  violets  were  dug  out  of  the 
ceni^e  of  the  bed  to  allow  for  the  little  grave,  which  were  immediate!) 
replaced  after  the  funeral,  with  the  addition  of  a  border  of  white 
violets  to  mark  the  spot  where  she  was  laid,  and  a  simple  cross  of  iiu 
purest  white  iparble,  engraven  with  the  foUowing  words : 

Sbntxa  to  tge  Jtlemors 

OF 

ULIAK  TREVANION, 
Aged  10  Yeabs. 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  mito  me,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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r  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  bereaved  father,  with  faltering 

'  steps,  and  a  heart  heavy  with  misery,  dnce  again  crossed  the  patio, 

through  the  garden  into  the  inner  oouirt  yard.    He  passed  up  the  steps 

to  the  fatal  room,  where  his  darling  had  received  her  death-blow.    As 

lie  ^altered,  he  hearrd  a  lowinoaning  scmnd,  as  of  some  one  in  acute 

ttigiindi,  andaaW  Dolores  kneeling  by  his  wife^s  side^  vainly  eadef^vour- 

ing  to  soothe  her.    Itelorea  tiitning  rbund,  gaziei^  on  him  in  amazement, 

ai>i  Irstk  idore  ^^ieaisy  of  feeling  iban  anyone  would  have  given  her 

credit  for,  she  arose  and  walked  silently  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 

ibusband  lafnd  wife  alone.  *  Carlbta  tui^ed  and  saw  that  ^gure  at  the 

d^ivrHsfae  ttiottght  he  had  come  to  r^roach  Her-^and  ciieg  out.  yi  ber 

poor  lirakeii  voioe,  '^Oh,  Maurice,  don't  be  harsh  and  cruel ;  indeed, 

X  cmmeb  be«r  it.'*    And  MJaiirice,  with  his  proud  head  bqnt  in  deep 

retnojse  a&d  pity,  t^rossed  over  to  ber  couch  and  knelt,  ay^  knelt  by 

hop  aide  iinploribg  b^r  forgiveness !    There  was  peace  bptwe^n  them 

at  la8l];:peace  land  |j>6rfeet  pardon ! 

A  wondraus  chan^  bad  fallen  xxpon  Maurice^  Trey^hion,  caused  by 
tlieobflBteniiii^^  influence  of  sorrow.  He  knew  i]^ow  how  faadty, 
Bow:  crud  bo '  bad  been  J- be  saw  thW  his  wife's  awful  fyte  was 
a  visitation  from  the  hand  of  God;  h6  knew,  and  owned  bow  ^lerciful 
libiit'Crdd^bid  bed^,'^{n  fepkring  Lilian  from  the  same  misery.  He 
«  tibougtit  oftbe  ondd  beautiful  woman  whom  be  bad  loved,  ^nd  wooed, 
*i3fcd  iron!  His  wife,  the  mother  of  his  chij'd,  whom  for  te^  long  years 
lio  had  cons^ed  tc^  a  living  tomb,  which  by  his  order  she  haa  never 
left  forA  one  moment  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  and  he,  in- 
stead of  visiting  her  With  words  of  comfort  and  kindness,  h^d  cursed 
««p  in  bis  heart !         ' 

Hut  h&  made  atonement  at  last.,  He  confessed  all  bis  faults,  and 
fcb»  sinfulnesfi  of  bis  pride,  to  the  poor  woman,  whose  passionate 
lo^  ibr  bim  hiftd  been  so  ^great,  that  she  bad  dared  all  to  become  bis 
"•^ifcj^fbereby  coitimitlHng  a  fatal  and  irreparable  error. 

Se  btayed  witb  ber  two  or  three  hours,  teUing  her  about  LHian,  her 
s:^reet  ebild,  whom  febe  bad  never  known!  he  delivered  Lilian's  last 
pcftosBage;  be  asked  kindly  and  pityingly  after  ber  own  sufferings,  and 
^  «he  had  everytldttg  sb6  required  or  wished  for. 

^  Shrerything  that?  this  world  can  give  me,  Maurice,"  she  replied, 
**  riow  that  I  have  once  again  seen  your  face.  Life  for  me  will  soon 
^^-  over,  and  i  ibhall  be  very  thankful  when  the  end  comes.  I  seem  to 
"J*'^^  lived  such  a  long,  long  time ;  I  am  so  verjr,  very  weary ;  when 
^«e  morning  comes,  I  think  it  Will  never  be  night;  and  when  the 
^*^ht  is  bere,  I  think  it  will  never  be  morning.'' 

*'  Would  you  like  to  be  taken  downstairs  again,  Carlota,  it  might 
*^^  a  change  for  you  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no !  no !  Maurice,  tbank  you,  this  world  for  me  has  long  since 
loBt  all  charm !  I  only  ask  to  die  in  peace,  here  where  I  have  lived 
®o  long ;  if  you  will  come  sometimes  and  see  me,  and  talk  to  me,  or 
^ad  to  me,  I  ask  no  other  earthly  blessing.  I  should  like  much  to  see 
^^te,  if  she  will  come,  if  you  think  6lv9  would  not  be  too  much 
?J''^led  witb  my  awful  appearance.  I  must  shock  you  very  much, 
M:aurice,  dolnot?" 

"  No,  Carlota,"  said  her  husband  (for,  after  this  first  awfiil  meeting, 
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he  spoke  the  truth),  'Hhe  sight  of  joa  fills  me  with  unutterable  pity 
and  humiliation^  and  I  ask  myself  what  am  I,  that  I  should  escape 
the  doom  vinted  by  Qod  upon  you  and  my  angel  ohild  ?  No,  Carlots, 
I  will  come  and  see  you  often,  because  you  are  my  wi&,  and  I  have 
wronged  you.'* 

^  Oh,  Maurice,"  answered  Carlota,  *'  thank  you  yeiy,  very  much ; 
now,  indeed,  I  shall  die  in  peace,  for  God  has  h»srd  my  prayers." 

Trevanion,  quite  exhausted,  stood  up  to  go ;  he  raised  hia  bands 
above  her  head,  saying,  '*  May  God  bless  and  reward  you  in  another 
world  for  all  your  misery  and  su&ring  here !" 

As  he  was  crossing  the  hall,  Dolores  suddenly  rushed  up  to  him, 
and  fell  on  her  knees. 

'^  Forgive  me,  Senor,  oh,  forgive  me,"  she  sobbed.  '^  I  was  the  cause 
of  it  all — the  sinful,  wicked  cause." 

<<  My  pooir  woman,"  answered  Maurice  mournfully,  '^  it  is  in  vain  to 
contend  against  the  will  of  G^d.  We  have  been  both  very  sinful ; 
you  in  your  excess  of  zeal  and  unbridled  passion,  I  in  the  wickedness 
and  obstinacy  of  my  pride.  I  forgive  you,  as  I  hope  myself  to  be 
forgiven."    And  he  passed  from  h^  sight. 

The  moonbeams  filled  the  garden  with  the  brightness  of  day,  and 
Maurice  wandered  on  to  that  one  lone  spot  where  slept  hi^  little  hum- 
ming-bird.    He  fell  on  his  £ice,  burying  his  head  in  the  sweet  violets. 

"  Oh,  Lilian,  Lili^  have  I  atoned  ?"  and  on  the  still  night  air,  * 
£rom  the  oleanders  above  his  head,  there  roae  the  exquisite  song  of 
the  mocking-bird ! 

CHAPTEE  XXXI. 
THE  LBTTSB  IN  LILIAK'S  DESK. 

The  weary  dajrs  passed  on,  bringing  neither  health  nor  peace  to 
Maurice  Trevamon.  Hia  hair  was  now  quite  white,  and  his  steps 
weak  and  faltering  as  those  of  an  old  man.  He  visited  his  wife  daiiy, 
and  every  morning  sent  her  a  fresh  bouquet  of  violets  gathered  ficom 
Lilian's  grave.  Poor  thing,  the  violets  were  so  sweet  to  her  after 
the  oppressive  magnolias  and  orange-blossoms  chosen  by  Dolores  t 

Maurice  omitted  nothing  that  kindness  of  heart  or  thoughtful  pity 
could  suggest,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  poor  afflicted  creatiu^e. 

He  was  the  same  affectionate  loving  brother  as  of  old  to  his  sister 
Eate,  who  had  been  very  ill  since  Lilian's  death,  so  frail  and  delicate, 
that  at  one  time  Dr.  Butler  thought  she  would  soon  join  the  little 
niece,  whom  she  had  loved  so  well,  and  whose  loss  she  mourned  so 
bitterly.  And  Maud  Slingsby,  how  was  it  with  her  during  tbia  time 
of  sorrow  ?  There  was  the  same  hard  look  in  her  eyes  which  had 
entered  them  the  moment  she  discovered  that  Mr.  GDrevanion's  wife 
was  still  living,  the  same  cold  ring  in  her  voice,  so  foreign  to  its  former 
gentleness!  her  figure  lost  its  roundness,  and  her  f£ce  was  almost 
ghastly  in  its  unvarying  pallor,  but  she  never  smiled ;  she  never  shed 
a  tear;  kinder  than  ever  to  Kate;  inexpressibly  kind  to  poor 
Carlota  (for  Dolores,  softened  by  sorrow,  had  implored  her  pardon 
with  many  tears),  but  cold  as  marble  to  Maurice  Trevanion. 

She  had  never  oaace  touched  his  hand,  never  once  softened  the  hard 
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»fioxkj  iock  in  her  ejes,  if  by  chance  tbej  met  his,  since  the  fatal  night 
of  the  diseoTery.  And  why  ?  Because  he  had  deceived  her !  because 
l^ia  whole  life  fot  the  past  ten  years  had  been  a  lie !  because  he  had 
-fcold  her  of  his  passionate  love,  had  kissed  her,  and  dasped  her  in  his 
rms,  when  his  own  wife  was  still  living ! 
To  a  woman  of  Maud's  pure,  upright  nature,  his  conduct  appeared 
I  sacrilege.  For  Lilian,  she  mourned  until  she  was  almost  heart- 
l>roken !  she  would  sit  for  hours  by  the  fountain  near  her  grave, 
xnotionless  as  a  statue. 

Maurice  never  attempted  to  address  her,  for  he  felt  that  she  would 
inepiilse  him  with  scorn,  and  break  forth  in  all  the  passicm.  of  her  out* 
xviged  feelings. 

Sh0  never  entered  the  dining  or  drawing-rooms,  those  beautiful 
xpoma,  which  she  once  thought  the  incarnation  of  luxury  and  love- 
liness ;  she  took  all  heat  meals  with  Kate,  who  was  confined  to  her 
own  chamber.  Sometimes  Maurice  came  in  When  she  was  fchere,  but 
lie  never  addressed  her  save  in  the  commonest  courtesies  of  life,  and 
lie  never  visited  his  wife  when  he  knew  that  Maud  was  with  her.  It 
is  quite  true  tbat  his  whole  soul  was  so  steeped  (as  it  were)  in  regret 
for  Us  lost  Lilian,  and  in  pity  and  remorse  for  Carlota,  that  he  could 
xu>t  have  permitted  himself  to  say  one  word  of  love  to  Maud ;  but, 
ob  I  how  he  pined  for  a  kind  look  of  sympathy  I 

Sis  health  began  to  give  way  under  his  protracted  suffering ;  be 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  i)r.  Butler  at  times  looked  at  him  very 
^>n:Kiously.  But  there  was  one  tender  heart  ever  fiithfiil  and  true, 
"Who  wfttched  him  lovingly,  one  who  had  never  failed  him  in  any 
^mergenc^ — his  gentle  sister  Kate ! 

^  She  consulted  as  usual  with  Dr.  Butler,  who  spoke  seriously  and 
kindly  to  Maurice,  advising  him  to  travel  for  a  year  or  two,  hoping 
that  new  countries  and  new  scenes  might  help  to  divert  his  mind  from 
tile  trouble  which  was  destroying  him ;  and  Maurice  listened  with  a 
■light  appearance  of  his  old  eagerness,  for  he  thought,  "  Perhaps 
•Mind  may  think  of  me  more  kindly  when  I  am  far  away."  "  Your 
■^teestion  is  a  very  sensible  one,  doctor,"  he  replied,  "and  I  feel 
ijidmed  to  follow  it ;  but  don't  you  think  it  is  my  duty  to  remain 
We  whilst  Carlota  lives  ?'* 

**  Nonsense,  Maurice ;  you  have  done  all  you  can  now  for  the  poor 
thing,  and  she  also  has  remarked  your  fearful  depression,  and  suggested 
your  leaving  Mexico  for  a  time.  She  may  die  at  any  moment,  or  she 
^ay  linger  on  for  some  months.  I  never  yet,  in  the  whole  of  my 
^3tperience,  met  with  a  case  so  protracted,  pr  with  sufferings  more 
feiful,  and  she  has  borne  them  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  this  large  house  with  Kate  and  Miss  Slingsby 
^  alone  P  it  would  not  be  safe  1  The  guerillas  might  make  a  descent 
^pon  the  place  at  any  moment,  and  commit  fearful  atrocities !  If 
jfotf  only  lived  here,  doctor,  it  would  be  very  different,  but  of  coarse 
you  can*t." 

Pp.  Butler  had  been  very  grave  of  late ;  he  had  mourned  deeply  for 
Xalian,  who  had  been  very  dear  to  him,  and  since  her  death  he  had  been 
Overwhelmed  with  anxiety  for  Kate.  She  required  such  constant 
hatching  night  and  day,  and  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied  with  his 
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numerouB  patients  in  the  dty  of  Mexico  and  iti  enTirons,  tiiat  W . 
oould  onk  ride  over  to  Tacubaya  onee  a  day.    If  he  had  only  tiie  ngli 
to  call  Sjtte  hie  wife,  how  different  it  would  be  1     Hie  knew  that  ih 
loved  him,  he  would  ask  her  once  again  to  marry  him !    With  a  fins; 
upon  his  face,  he  answered  Maurice: 

**  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  I  can  protect  your  &mily,' 
which  has  been  my  desire  for  years.     I  love  your  slater  ixuW  : 
fondly ;  all  I  ask  is  that  ^e  will  give  me  the  right  to  ^eall  ha 
my  wife;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  reside    here  always  and   pm 
tect  her.    I  have  pleaded  my  cause  with  Kate  ere  this,  but  she  lu 
invariably  reused,  alleging  her  delicate  health,  her  helpieasneBS,  ai 
her  determination  never  to  leave  you  and  Lilian ;  bulri  things  are  i 
altered  now,  that  perhaps  she  may  consent.    She  lores  you  so  foiad' 
that  her  first  thoughts  (I  am  not  jealous,  Maurice)  are  for  yon,  andi 
is  very,  anxious  about  you,  and  very  wishful  that  you  shmdd  h 
this  place,  which  is  so  fi^l  of  melancholy  aasooiatians ;  have  Ijovtr  ( 
sent  to  speak  to  her  again,  Maurice  P"  ^      - 

^*  With  all  my  heart,  doctor.'* 

"  Then,  if  she  consents,^'  continued  the  doctor, ^^^  I  will  giTe  tip>i 
profession  entirely,  devoting  m5r8elf  to  her  and  to  Cu?lota,  for  ly  ^ 
am  very  tired,  «nd  needreaft;  You  know  I  have  a  private  fortune  of : 
own,  which  my  profession  has  materially  increased,  so  that  I  an  m 
able  to  keep  Kate  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  been  accusteoed.' 

^*My  good  fellow,"  interrupted  Maurice  eagerly,  with  one  ef  "Sb&.is 
dd  sweet  smiles,  "don't  talk  of  fortune,  for  Kate. herself  is  Ub^c^d- 
BOtoely  provided  for  by  our  father's  will,  and  if  I  go  away,'  the  lKr«j&JBe 
will  be  conducted  as  usual  at  my  expense,  the  only  difference  b^&sng 
that  you  will  take  my  place  at  the  head  of  it." 

"  ITntil  your  return,  Maurice  ?" 

"Ay,  until  I  return,"  answered  Maurice  wearily,  "  and  if  I  do:m=»-*t, 
I'll  leave  this  place  to  you,  doctor,  for  ICate  and  I  are  the  last  of  -tfijlie 
Trevanions,  and  there  is  no  one  now  to  inherit  our  wealth  or  j^z^^^i 
name." 

"Come,  Maurice,  my  friend,  don't  be  so  downhearted^  yott  t?.^aJ^ 
like  an  old  man  of  sixty^  and  I  believe  you're  only  thirty-eight.  Tr""M^ 
your  life  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years  has  been  miserable  enon_^gg^i 
but  surely  behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining,  and  who  knowisi  fc^"^* 
what  we  may  still  hear  the  voices  of  little  children  playing  wit^fc^*^ 
these  walla  ?"  .      . .      , 

But  Maurice  shook  his  head,  and  relapsed  into  a  deep  reverie. 

**  Have  you  come  to  any  decision  about  Miss  Slingsby's  fatnrei*^  »^ 
enquired  the  doctor  suddenly. 

"  No,  what  do  you  mean  ?  she  will  stay  here  of  course." 

"I  hope  she  will,  for  Kate  would  grieve  dreadfully  if  she  wiM* 
leave  her;  but  really  she  looks  so  wretchedly  ill,  that  I  scarcdy  knt 
what  to  advise.     Of  course  if  you  remain  here,  Maurice,  her  doing 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  for  I  see  plainly  enough  that  since  y-^ 

cannot  be  united,  you  are  better  far  apart.    Then,  again,  she  is  n  T€^     ^ 

high-spirited  and  conscientious  girl,  and  would  never  consent  torema^-^^^^^" 
here  dependent  upon  you  or  Elate." 

"  Miss  Slingsby  need  have  no  scruples  of  that  kind,"  ana 
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2^^!aiiTioe,^8he  is  alread^r  amplj  provide  for,  and  in  a  few  4ayB  will 
<^€yvae  into  poBsession  of  an  independent  fortuoe,  wbick  will  enable  her 
-feo  cboose  her  own  plaoe  of  residence  in  wlmtever  part  of  the  world 
slie..  likes:  ihtest,  and  I  scarcely  think,  when  she  receives  that  fortune, 
-fcliat  she  will  leave  Kate  and  Mexico." 

-  ^'  I  do  not  understand  you  at  all,  Maurice,^*  said  the  doctor,  looking 
ZK&neb  perplexed. 

''Listen  then,  fmd  I  will  ^[plain :  On  the  day  of  mjr  Lilian's 
1>irtl],  ber  grand&ther  presented  her  with  I0,d00?*,  placing  it  entirely 
m;^  her  ewn  disposal*  My  darling  knew  of  this,  for  my  fether  told  her 
of  it  Umaelf- previous  to  his  death,  adding,  that  it  was  her  own  at  any 
^iaie  to :<iaa8  she  liked  with.  Aceprdin^  to  my  dear  father's  wish,  I 
Inveflted  this  sum  for  Lilian,  andi  it  has  now,  with  iiiterest  tmA 
<soKipo«nd  interest,  increase  to  a  ver^  considerable  stim.  About 
ti^uree  mdnths  ago,  my  darling  asked  me  if  she  tnight  do  as  she  pleased 
^^n^tb  this  money,  and  I  answered,  yes,  certainly." 

"  Then,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  I  shall  make  my  will.*' 

''  I  thought  at  the  time  she  was  joking,  and  the  subjecft  was  never 
^asmed  again;  but  almost  her  last  words  upon  earth  tdd  me  of  the 
esist^nee  of  this  will  in  her  little  desk.^  I  have  thought  of  it  every, 
dckj,  but  I  poBitively  ooukL  not  summon  sufficient  eourage  to  enter  her 
lE^ooas,  tor  I  knew  that  the  sight  of  all  her  dolls  and  toys  Would  utterly 
TLpmanine.  And  the  longer  I  postponed  this  sacred  duty,  the  more 
diffioitlt  it  became.     I  have  been  to»day,  and  this  is  what  I  found." 

-Maurice  took  from,  his  pocket-book  a  letter  addressed  to  himself, 
''^hic^  he  handed  to' Dr.  Butler.  It  was  written  in  Lilian's  r<mad 
obildjsh  handwriting,  between  ruled  lines,  interspersed  with  many 
'^'onderful  capitals,  and  these  are  the  words  it  contained : 

"Mt  Will, 

**rra  BB  itiEAn  by  Mr  papa  and  miss  slingsbt,  ip  ever  i  die. 

*'  Papa  says  X  may  do  as  I  please  with  the  money  my  dear  grandpapa 
§^v«  mej  which  papa  has  been  taking  care  oi  for  roe  all  this  time.  I 
^ou't  know  how  much  it  comes  to  now,  but  at  first  it  was  ten  thousand 

Sounds!  That  sounds  a  great  deal  of  money,  because  it  wants  five 
^Ures — units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  like  this, 
^10,000.  Papa  will  know  how  much  it  is,  because  he  knows  every- 
^^ing ;  and  if  ever  I  die,  which  perhaps  I  may  do  soon,  for  I  don't 
^^1  very  well,  I  should  like  to  give  all  this  money  to  ray  dear  Miss 
^Uogsby,  because  she  has  no  father  or  mother,  no  brother  or  sister,  no 
^5^e  in  the  whole .  world  to  take  care  of  her,  and  she  would  be  very 
^^*e4  if .  she  had  to  teach  naughty  little  girls  all  her  life,  like  I  was 
"^hen  she  first  came.  And  I  should  like  Miss  Slingsby  to  live  always 
^ith.jaay  dear  Aunt  Kate,  and  never  to  leave  this  house  and. gardwi, 
^Ut  to  take  care  of  all  my  flowers  and  my  bonnie  birds;  and  pleoae, 
^^y^p^n. papa,  whom  I  love  more  than  anything  else  in  the  whole 
"^Orld,  for  you  are  the  best,  and  the  kindest,  and  the  dearest  papa  that 
^^er  lived,  don't  feel  sorry  because  I  have  not  left  my  money  to  you 
^^d  Aunt  Kate,  because  you  know  you  have  plenty  of  money  of  your 
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own,  and  don't  want  mine,  and  Misa  Blingabj  haa  nothing  at  all.    So 
good-bye,  my  dearoBt,  dariing  pet  of  a  Anther* 

"  Tour  loving  child, 

"LiLIAH  TBSVAinOK. 

*^  N.B. — Pleaae  tell  Misa  Slingahy  to  bny  a  new  acorlel  petticoat 
for  Manuela,  and  some  ribbons  for  her  hair ;  and  a  new  black  ailk 
irmm  for  Nurae  Wils0n.—L.  T." 

Dr.  Butler  read  thia  childish  docnnient  with  deep  emotion. 

••  Of  course  yon  will  abide  by  this,*'  he  said  to  Mr.  Trevanioil,  who 
had  eontroUed  his  feelings  thioughoiit  this  trying  interview  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

"  Can  you  ask  me,  doctor  ?  Her  slightest  wish  will  evef  be  mj 
law,  and  her  desire  expressed  in  tMs  letter  shali  be  fulfilled  imme- 
diately. I  shall  enclose  the  deeds  and  the  letter  itseif  to  Misa 
Slingsby  as  soon  as  I  can  decide  upon  my  own  plans.  I  will  see  Kate 
at  once,  and  tell  her  my  wishes ;  if  she  consents,  I  will  i^tufn  toyou, 
leaving  you  to  plead  your  own  cause."  He  passed  on  through  the 
solitary  halls  (oh  so  still  without  Lilian  !)  to  his  sister's  room. 

Kate  waa  lying  on  her  couch,  with  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyelids 
closed ;  she  waa  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  a  sofb  flill'^flowing 
robe  of  the  deadest  black  crape,  rendering  the  extreme  delicacy  ot 
her  complexion  the  more  remarkable,  and  her  long  hair  dreoped 
round  her  in  masses  of  wavy  gold.  On  her  brother's  entrance  she 
looked  up  and  smiled.  **  I  was  thinking  of  you,  Maurice ;  where  have 
you  been  ?" 

"  I  have  been  in  the  library,  Kate,  with  Dr.  Butler,  forming  new 
plans  for  the  future."  Seating  himself  by  her  side,  caressingly  as  of 
old,  he  told  her  the  import  of  their  conversation ;  told  her  of  Lilian's 
last  bequest  to  Maud,  and  of  his  own  intention  to  travel  for  a  year  or 
two,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  shattered  health  and  spirits* 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Maurice.  I  shall  be 
lonely  here  without  you,  but  far  happier  than  T  am  now,  for  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  in  your  present  sorrow.  I  am  very  glad,  also,  that 
Maud  will  be  independent ;  she  was  only  talking  to-day,  poor  girl,  of 
seeking  some  other  situation,  and  although  I  have  told  her,  over  and 
over  again,  that  she  will  never  want  a  home  so  long  as  I  live,  yet  she 
always  shakes  her  head,  and  that  strange  stony  look  in  her  eyes  never 
alters ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  different  now,  when  she  knows  the 
wishes  of  our  darhng  Lilian." 

"  I  should  like  her  to  remain  here,  Kate ;  it  would  be  my  only 
comfort  to  think  of  you  as  being  constantly  together  when  I  am 
absent ;  but  I  can't  leave  you  both  alone  in  this  large  house,  during 
these  troublous  times,  without  some  male  protector." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Maurice  ?  There  is  Eichards,  and  plenty  of 
servants.  We  shall  be  safe  enough.  Dr.  Butler  will  constantly  come 
over  to  see  Carlota  and  myself  There  is  no  fear  of  any  discovery 
now,  you  know,"  she  added  moiunfully ;  "  no  reason  why  you  should 
always  be  on  the  spot." 

*'  My  dear  Kate,  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  Dr.  Butler  lired  here 
altogether." 
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A.  BoddeB  flash  overapreftd  Kate'^  face;  her  brother^s  tone  was  so 
genaHe,  yet  so  earnest,  that  she  intuitively  xinderstood  his  meaning. 

"  Kate,"  continued  Maurice,  after  a  pause,  "  this  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject for  me  to  speak  upon ;  but  it  would  be  better  and  safer  in  every 
irespect  if  you  would  consent  to  marry  Dr.  Butler." 

**  Oh,  Maurice!"  she  answered,  bursting  into  tears,  "it  would  be 
<sraelof  me  to  link  my  poor  shattered  life  with  any  one;  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  Dr.  Butler ;  he  is  so  excellemt  and  good,  that  he  ought 
"to  marry  some  active,  clever  woman,  who  will  be  a  companion  and  a 
Helpmate  for  him,  not  such  a  helpless  cripple  as  I  am." 

**  Hush,  Kate !  I  can't  bear  to  hear  that  word  applied  to  you,  even 
"by  yourself.  You  see,  Dr.  Butler  does  not  wish  to  marry  any  active, 
olever  woman,  as  you  call  it ;  he  wants  no  one  but  my  gentle,  loving 
«8t^  Kate." 

"  But,  Maurice,"  she  said,  hesitatingly. 

•*  "Well,  what  is  it,  swe^  sister  mine  ?" 

*•  Do  tfou  really  wish  it  ?  "Will  you  leave  with  more  comfort,  if  I 
oonsent  ?  You  know,  Maurice,  marriage  is  not  for  such  as  me ;  it 
'^ill  only  be  a  mere  ceremony,  giving  me  the  right  to  bear  Dr.  Butler's 
xutme." 

**  Kate,  darling,  that  is  all  he  asks  for.  He  is  the  only  man  living 
'to  iRrhom  I  will  confide  you,  and  I  cannot  leave  you  unless  he  holda 
'the  right  to  protect  you  always." 

**  Then,  Maurice," — and  the  golden  head  nestled  on  his  bosom-^ 
•'  tell  him— that  I  will  be  his  wife." 

''But,  Katie,"  said  her  brother,  anxiously, ''  do  not  for  one  moment 
ttate  the  slightest  sacrifice  for  my  sake,  if  the  step  proposed  is  dia- 
taateful  to  you.    You  like  Br,  Butler,  don't  you,  Kate  P" 

Her  colour  came  and  went  as  she  answered  softly,  **  I  have  loved 
Mm' all  my  life." 

^  **  Then,  may  God  bless  you  both,  Katie  darling !"  and  Maurice 
tissed  away  her  blushes  and  her  tears. 

Returning  to  Dr.  Butler,  he  found  him  pacing  up  and  down  in 
Sr^at  anxiety.  He  looked  into  Trevanion's  face,  who,  grasping  him 
^^►rdially  by  the  hand,  said,  "  It's  all  right,  doctor !  Gto  to  her  now, 
for  you  deserve  her,  and  you  have  won  her !" 


CHAPTBB  XXXII. 
THB  DXPABTUBE  OF  MB.  TBEVAinON. 

DiTEiNG  the  next  few  days,  Maurice  was  busily  engaged  making  all 
the  neceasary  arrangements  for  a  long  absence,  and  the  following 
"^eek  Kate  and  Dr.  Butler  were  privately  married  by  the  English 
Consul.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  drawing-room,  no  one 
being  present  save  Mr.  Trevanion,  Maud  Slingsby,  and  the  English 
^^vants.  Maurice  had  fixed  to  leave  Tacubaya  that  night,  accom- 
panied by  Eichards.  They  were  going  down  to  Vera  Cruz  on 
horseback  by  easy  stages,  thence  by  the  English  packet  to  the  West 
-^pdies  and  Europe.  For  the  first  time  since  Lilian's  death  Kate 
dined  with  her  brother  and  her  husband,  but  Maud  pleaded  a  violent 
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headache,  sending  an  excuse  for  her  absence  bj  Norae  Wilson^ 
Kate  saw  an  expression  of  deep  pain  flit  across  her  brother's .  face 
when  nnrse  delivered  her  message,  and  he  said, ''  Tell  Miss  Slingsby^ 
nurse,  that  I  hope  she  will  join  us  in  the  drawing-room  this  eveniiig, 
as  I  leave  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  I  wish  to  say  Qood-bje-'* 

But  the  evening  wore  on,  find  Maud  never  came.  Haurice  felt 
his  heart  beating  almost  with  pain  every  time  the  door  opened,  but 
he  watched  and  waited  in  vain.  At  last  nine  o'clock  struck,  and  he 
arose  from  his  old  seat  by  the  fire.  "  Kittie,  I  am  going  to.  say  farewell 
to  Carlota,  I  promised  to  be  with  her  at  nine ;  if  Miss  Slingaby 
comes,  ask  her  to  remain  here  until  my  return.'*  So  saying,  he.  passed 
on  for  the  last  time  to  the  rooms  in  the  inner  court  yard. 

Poor  Carlota !  She  was  indeed  hastening  to  her  end !  She  was 
utterly  helpless  now — far,  far  more  helpless  than  Kate,  and  many  a 
time  she  recalled  with  bitter  self-reproach  her  own  cruelty  when,  in 
the  pride  of  health  and  strength,  she  ridiculed  and  reviled  her  gentle 
sister. 

She  was  veiy  sorrowful  to-night,  for  she  knew  that  never  again  on 
earth  would  she  see  her  husbaad's  face. 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  Maurice,  and  pray  for  me ;  pray  that  Gt>d 
will  soon  take  me  to  himself,  for  I  am  very  weary." 

"  My  poor  Carlota,"  replied  her  husband,  "  my  heart  is  torn  with 
pity  for  you ;  I  do  pray  for  you  constantly,  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the 
end." 

''  Oh  Maurice !"  she  moaned,  "  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  this  life  may 
yet  have  happiness  in  store  for  you ;  that  when  I  am  dead  you  may 
meet  with  some  good  and  gentle  woman,  whom  you  will  love  and  who 
will  love  you ;  a  wife  who  will  be  worthy  of  you,  Maurice,  .who  will 
atone  for  ail  the  anguish  and  misery  you  have  endured  through  me." 

He  remained  with  her  until  he  saw  that  the  interview  was  becoming 
too  trying  for  her  feeble  strength,  then  amidst  many  prayerful  words 
of  hope  and  comfort  he  bade  her  a  last  farewell. 

But  the  most  sorrowful  leave-taking  was  yet  to  come,  and  Trevan- 
ion  wandered  on  to  the  garden  to  Lilian's  grave.  There  was  no  moon 
to  guide  his  footsteps :  everything  around  was  hushed  and  still,  but 
the  air  was  redolent  with  fragrance,  and  the  clustering  violets  were 
wet  with  dew. 

He  stood  there  for  some  moments,  silently  and  reverently,  with 
uncovered  head,  then  stooping  he  gathered  a  handful  of  violets,  pressed 
them  to  his  lips,  and  returned  to  his  sister's  side.  Ha !  there  was  the 
slender  figure  of  Maud  Slingsby,  half  buried  in  the  cushions  of  a  low 
arm  chair. 

With  throbbing  heart  Maurice  knelt  down  by  the  couch  of  his 
trembling  sister,  who,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  clung;  to  him, 
weeping  bitterly.  "  I  am  going  now,  Katie,"  he  whispered ;  "  these  pro- 
longed hours  of  parting  are  more  than  any  of  us  can  bear.  There  ia 
no  need  to  ask  you  to  think  of  me,  Elatie,  for  you  have  thought  of  me 
all  your  life ;  and  these  sweet  flowers  you  will  treasure  for  my  sake 
until  I  come  to  you  again."  He  kissed  her  sweet  face,  hushing  her 
tenderly  for  a  few  moments  in  his  arms,  then  beckoning  to  Dr.  Butler, 
he  placed  her  in  her  husband's  protecting  embrace,  who  carried  her  away. 
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And  Maud  was  left  alone  with  Maurice !  Then,  with  part  of  the 
violets  still  in  his  hand,  he  passed  over  to  the  place  where  she  was 
Bested.  She  raised  her  ejes  and  looked  at  him — it  was  a  sad, 
'wsarj,  wiBtful  loo^;  and  be,  with  a  mournful  quiver  in  his  musicd. 
Toice,  bent  down  and  spoke  to  her ;— "  Maud  Slingsby,  I  have  wronged 
you  deeply*  but  no  words,  no  cold  looks  of  yours  can.  reproach  me 
half  BO  much  aa  the  <^easeless  upbraidings  of  mj  conscience.  Por 
your  sake,  far  more  than  for  my  own,  I  am  ^oins  away.  I  will  not 
ev^n  ask  for  your  pity  or  your  remembrance,  but  I  leave  in  your 
hands  the  last  beijuest  of  my  sainted  Lilian,  and  her  sweet  words 
may  perhaps  so  move  your  gentle  hearty  that  in  time  you  may  forgive 
me.  For  all  that  you  havo  done  for  me  and  mine>  for  your  unvaryiog 
patience,  for  your  beautiful  grace  and  gentleness,  and  for  the  exquisite 

Eurity  of  your  every  thouglit  and  action  towards  my  lost  humming- 
ird,  accept  my  nioet  lieartfelt  thanks,  my  deepest,  truest  'gratitu£. 
ATay  God  for  ever  bless  and  comfort  you^may  he  shield  you  fro dg^  all 
sickness^  saffermg^a|;ld  danger,  a^^  if  it  be  his  sracioi^s  pleasure  ^that 
yoii  aii<l^l,  StatiQ  olingsby,  nieet  no  more  ou  earfli,  may  we  meet  again 
in  h«pyen!". 

^  She  'btar^d  to  her.  feet^  every  lierve  thrilling  witt  the  pathos  of 
|uB  l)lej3sing.  ..She  put  ifbf th  her  hands  imploringly,  placing  Aem 
in^  dTO—tiiehMd  stony  Ic^^  from  her  eyes,  and  he  knew 

ttiat  ^fee*lbved'him  still— out  never  agiain,  by  word,  look,  or  action, 
"^cjuld  be  offeud  her  purity  of  thought — ^never  again  would  he  forget 
*bat  hia  wife^the  mother  of  that  sweet  saint  iiuan — was  still  living. 
**  Oh  I  Mr.  Trevauioa/Vs^id.  Maud,  "I  do  indeed  pray  that  GK)d 
**^ay  restore  your  peace.'* 

"'Then  you  forgive  me,  Maud,"  he  cried  joyously;  "t^;iank€h)d 
^hat  you  forgive  me.'"  And  ^ the  image  of  poor  Oarlota  flitted  across 
Maudes  Wio. 

'*  Mr,  Trevanion  "  slie  added,  polpmnly,  "your  wife  has  forgiven 
yon  J  wl^t  are  my  poor  wrongs  ini  comparison  with  hers  ?  It  is  not 
*or"  nie/to  judge  you^  Some  day,  when  I  am  strong,  I  will  hear  the 
"^olte  bistoiy  from  Kate,  for  even  as  vet  to  me  all  is  mystery,  but  I 
**iall  never,  never,  forget  you — and  will  pray  for  you  always." 

ISe  took  the  last  Tetter  of  his  angel  child  from  his  bosom,  and 
S^^d.  with  sad  eves  upon  that  well-known  writing ;  then  opening  it, 
^^  plaoed  the  violets  within  the  envelope — those  sweet  violets,  yet  wet 
^th  dew  fipom  lalian's  grave.  "  Maud,"  he  said,  giving  it  to  her— 
*  let  these  violets  be  an  emblem  of  peace  between  ns  until  we  meet 
^ain;*'  and  wringing  her  hands  within  his  own  he  turned  and  left 
*i«r, 

,  Dr.  Butler  was  waiting  for  him,  and  the  saddled  horses  were  ready 
J^  the  cpurt^yard.  The  servants  were  assembled  to  say  "  FareweU  " 
*^  tbe^r  kind,  indulgent  master,  and  to  wish  him  "  God-speed." 
,  **  Take  care  of  mj  treasures,"  said  Maurice,  grasping  the  doctor's 
"■^^Hds ;  and  with  a  jkind  word  to  all  the  servants,  he  vaulted  into  his 
^ddle,  andj  accompanied  by  Eichards,  galloped  swiftly  down  the  hill. 
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A  lEAB  passed  away--^  strange,  eventfol  year  in  the  liistocr: 
ISifexico.    The  iEtepublic  was  at  an  end,  and  President  Juarez 
fled  to  the  monntains.    Maximilian  of  Austria  was  .proclaimed  ^ 
peror,  and  fair  Chapultepec  .onoe  again  became  a  xojal  resides 
Gnie  deserted  streets  were. filled  with  groups  of  Austrian,  Erenoh, 
Belgian  soldiers.    Music,  dancing,  and  .gaiety  of  every  dasorifEn 
reigned  within   the  capital.    The  iEmperor  and   Empress  not 
thought  and  planned  good  and  beneficent  schemes  for  .the  welfar^i^ 
amelioration  of  their  subjects,  .but  also  acted  up  to  all  their  virt^ 
intentions,  and  hopes  of  prosperity  and  peace  again  awoke  Sot- 
fiiture  of  unfortunate  Mexico. 

This  year,  so  fraught  with  ma^y  political  changes,  was  pass^c 
mournful  seclusion  by  the  inhabitants  of  '^  The  Affhitt  Bouse  *' 
Tacubaya. 

Two  months  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Trevanion 'for  Europe,  t) 
long-protraoted  aufierings  of  the  unfortunate  Carlota  were  terminati 
by  the  merciful  hand  of  Death,  and  her  end  was  peace. 

]Por  a  long,  long  time  Maud  Slingsby  drooped  and  faded.  Si 
remained  with  Kate  and  Dr.  Butler,  who  left  no  means  untried  i 
cheer  and  comfort  her.  She  was  now  in  possession  of  her  ow 
fortune,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  worldly  luxury,  never  /more  to  b 
tortured  with  the  dread  of  poverty.  But  wealth  does  not  always  brin, 
peace,  and  Maud,  like  many  others  of  rthe  rich  ones  of  earth,  was 
stranger  to  happiness. 

The  last  bequest  of  darling  Lilian  had  not  been  bestowed  in  vai 
and  Maud  endeavoured  to  her  utmost  to  devote  the  larger  part  < 
her  income  towards  alleviating  the  distresses  of  her  feUow-creatuzQ 
Every  one  in  the  city  of  Mexico  knew  whose  was  that  plain,  doi 
carriage  which,  avoiding  the  gay  and  jcrowded  thorough^eures,  was  ofb 
seen  standing,  waiting  at  the  comer  of  some  wretched  street,  wliil 
its  only  inmate,  a  fragile  delicate  lady,  dad  in  the  deepest  moumin 
pursued  her  way  into  the  abodes  of  misery  and  destitution,  carryii 
with  her  food,  raiment,  comfort,  and  peace.  Often,  very  often,  w 
that  unassuming-looking  carriage  seen  standing  at  <the  side  entran 
of  the  "  Hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,''  and  many  a  well-filled  basket 
bread  and  wine,  fruit  and  flowers,  was  carried  m  to  those  poor  wretcfai 
sufferers,  who,  debarred  from  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  welcomed  H 
fragrant  flowers  of  the  good  woman  who  brought  them  as  meesenge 
from  a  better  land. 

Maud  read  to  them,  talked  with  them,  prayed  for  themi,  and  mai 
a  fervent  blessing  was  poured  on  her  meek  and  lowly  head.  '^  Ooo 
again!"  they  cried,  ''oh,  come  again!  We  will  count  the  hou 
until  your  return !" 

Weakened,  wearied,  desolate  in  heart  after  these  visits,  she  retnmc 
to  Tacub^a.  Beautiful  as  in  days  gone  by  was  that  lovely  gardes 
but  for  Maud  Slingsby,  all  its  beauty  was  concentrated  in  that  on 
sweet  spot  where  slept  the  gentle  Lilian.  Listless  and  dejected  ah 
passed  there  the  greater  part  of  her  time,  drooping,  &ding  day  by  flsj 
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for  the  sunshine  had  died  out  of  her  life,  and  her  very  heart  was  faint 
with  weariness. 

Letters  came  constantly  from  Mr.  Trevanion^  he  never  wrote  to 
Mand,  hnt  always  sent  kind  messages  to  her  through  his  sister.  He 
was  wandering  through  foreign  lands,  vainly  striving  for  peace ;  but 
through  all  his  letters  there  ran  a  deep  vein  of  sadness — an  ever- 
abiding  grief  for  his  lost  darling.  Maud  had  been  strangely  reticent 
since  that  awful  night,  the  events  of  which  had  almost  turned  her 
brain.  She  never  mentioned  Mr.  Trevanion ;  what  she  thought  or 
Jialtfor  him  was  known  only  to  herself  and  to  her  G-od. 

£ate  prayed  in  her  inmost  heart  that  Maud  would  confide  in  her 
or  speak  openly  about  Maurice,  but  had  far  too  much  delicacy  of  feeling 
to  broach  the  subject,  although  she  was  grieved  to  her  very  soul  to  see 
the  worn  and  shadowy  figure  of  the  once  bright  and  happy  girl. 

"Unlesfi  'Some  change  comes,  she  will  die,"  said  Dr.  Butler  to  his 

wife,  during  one  of  their  many  long  conversations    about  Maud; 

^  she  is  £ading  away  day  by  day,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  arouse 

i    -her,  or  to  «ave  her ;"  and  Kite,  in  fear  and  trembling,  wrote  to  her 

hrother : 

"We  are  very  much  afraid  about  Maud  Slingsby ;  she  looks  weaker 
end  more  fragile  every  day ;  she  never  mentions  your  name,  Maurice, 
hut  I  think  she  is  pining  away  for  the  love  of  you  !  Maurice,  come 
home !" 

It  was  the  first  anniversary  of  Lilian's  death— a  day  expected  and 
dxeaded  lor  many  weeks  previous  by  Kate  and  Maud  Slingsby.  The 
^oora  waned  on,  ohl  so  drearily,  until  the  evening,  and  then  Maud, 
^muhle  longer  to  oontr ol  her  feelings,  left  Dr.  Butler  and  Kate  in  the 
-diawing-room,  and  dragged  her  weary  steps  out  into  the  garden,  to  sit 
"*imI  weep  by  Lilian's  grave. 

^    l&e  moon  was  shining  just  the  same  as  it  shone  a  year  ago ;  there, 
-^its  beautiAil  purity,  stood  the  little  marble  cross,  and  the  violets  and 

Jasmine  poured  out  their  fragrance  to  the  lovely  night.  The  balmy 
^leath  of  evening  floated  along,  sighing  gently  as  it  kissed  the  sleepy 
flowers,  who,  wearied  with  the  brightness  of  day,  dosed  their  petals, 
^^siumbeved  until  morning. 

Bat  all  this  loveliness  only  served  to  recall  the  happiness  of  days 

'.8|^  by  to  Maud  Blingsby  I     Lilian  dead  !     Maurice  far  away  1  and 

^obkang  on  the  seat  by  the  fountain,  in  the  utter  desolation  of  her 

^teart,  she  burst  into  tears !    A  shadow  fell  on  the  path  before  her, 

*ad  a  voice  full  of  eagerness  and  love  ^spoke  the  one  word — "  Maud  V*\ 

Starting  to  her  feet,  with  a  wild  cry  of  rapturous  delight,  she  saw 

^  kind  face  of  him  for  whose  coming  she  had  longed  and  prayed  I 

^^  noble,  thoughtful  face  of  the  only  man  she   ^d    ever   loved ; 

^  deep  beseeching  eyes  of  Maurice  Trevanion !     He  opened  his 

^*^>>)s,  and  gathered  her  to  his  bosom,  and  she  nestled   there  in 

»«aoel 

-As  they  stood,  ini;he  deep  bliss  of  perfect  love,  an  exquisite  hurst  of 
Melody  broke  on  the  still  night  air ;  a  clear,  joyous,  hiq)py  voice — a 
Tj^ice  so  wonderfully  like  Lilian's,  that  Trevanion  started  and  looked 
^Und,  and  Maud,  clinging  to  him,  whispered,  "  See,  Maurice,  the 
**^Ocking-bird  is  happy  too,  in  its  nest  by  Lilian's  grave  I" 

o2 
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WANDERINGS  THROUGH  ITALY  IN  SEARCH  OF  ITS  ASCIEB» 

REMAINS. 

BY  CBAUFURD  TAIT  BAMAGB,   IX.D. 

vin. 

YoxT  must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  account  of  this  day's  proceeding 
though  I  confess  a  speedj  and  melancholy  conclusion  had  nearly  bd« 
brought  to  my  projected  tour.  Luckily,  no  serious  injury  has  befiOle 
me,  though  I  feel  somewhat  stiff  and  bruised. 

You  will  observe  that  my  face  is  still  turned  towards  the  south,  an 
I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  in  that  direction  for  other  ti9« 
hundred  miles ;  but  what  has  happened  to-day  will  be  a  warning  il€ 
to  be  too  sanguine,  as  I  am  exposed  to  a  variety  of  disasters,  any  om 
of  which  may  close  my  career.  I  had  some  hesitation  this  monuK: 
how  I  should  proceed,  whether  by  boat  or  on  foot :  I  found,  howeyes 
from  my  friends,  that  the  coast  continued  for  the  next  ten  nules  of  t9 
same  rocky,  precipitous  character,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  tl 
wisest  plan  to  hire  a  boat  to  convey  me  to  a  celebrated  grotto,  abo*" 
ten  miles  along  the  coast. 

In  descending  to  the  shore,  I  passed  upwards  of  fifly  women  carr: 
ing  large  bundles  of  wood,  which  I  find  are  sent  to  I^ta  for  tJ 
consumption  of  that  island.  It  must  be  a  laborious  employmea 
and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  always  performed  by  women.  On  stepping  c 
board  my  boat,  the  custom-house  officer  insisted  on  satisfying  ]m 
curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  my  knapsack.  What  contrabaE= 
articles  were  likely  to  be  conveyed  from  Maratea  it  is  difficult^ 
imagine ;  probably  a  bribe  was  all  he  wanted  from  me  to  leave  it  rx3 
toudied.  I  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  his  proposal,  and  made  iz 
objection  to  as  minute  an  examination  as  he  chose. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  coast  continued  for  about  te 
miles,  and  we  found  several  small  islands,  probably  those  mentioned  b 
Pliny  as  Ithacesisa.  The  village  of  the  Madonna  della  Orotta 
situated  at  the  spot  where  the  mountains  begin  to  recede  from  tb 
shore,  and  consisted  of  only  a  few  houses,  which  had  all  of  them 
small  piece  of  cultivated  ground  in  front.  I  had  some  difiELculty  i 
finding  the  grotto,  of  which  I  was  in  search,  as  the  few  people  I  me 
seemed  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  me,  and  gave  me  very  indistinc 
directions.  At  last,  however,  I  reached  the  stair,  which,  from  it 
worn  appearance^  had  evidently  been  passed  by  many  a  religiou 
devotee,  but  it  was  now  covered  with  moss,  and  had  long  ceased  to  b 
frequented,  except  by  a  few  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  a  mag 
nificent  natural  grotto,  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  about  sixt 
feet  in  height.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  baptistery  plentifully  sup 
plied  with  water  by  drops  from  the  roof.  At  one  siae  a  small  chape 
was  rudely  constructed,  where  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  was  placed 
While  I  was  examining  the  grotto,  a  poor  man  made  his  appearance,  i 
whom  the  care  of  the  chapel  was  entrusted,  and  he  spoke  in  glowiDj 
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terms  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  her  statue,  and  assured  me  that  the 
Viipn  was  so  enamoured  of  this  spot,  that  she  had  refused  to  leave  it. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  told  me  the  following  legend.    It  would  appear 
thai  thrto  centuries  ago  thia  statue  used  to.  be  visited  by  crowds,  who 
believed  that  it  possessed  a  power  of  curing  disease.     The  priests  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  Ajeta,  wished  to  turn  this  to  their  own  advantage, 
and,  under  pretence  that  the  Virgin  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
their  church  than  in  this  dark,  damp  grotto,  transferred  the  statue 
with  great  ceremony  to  Ajeta.    The  morning  after  her  arrival  the 
people  crowded  to  the  church  to  pay  their  adorations,  when  they  were 
amazed  to  find  the  statue  had  disappeared.     Messengers  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  grotto,  and  there  the  Madonna  was  found  to 
be  placed  in  her  long-accustomed  haunt.    Thrice  an  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  her,  and  as  often  she  is  said  to  have  returned  to  her  resi- 
dence in  the  grotto.    There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  respecting 
her  decision,  and  the  priests  of  Ajeta  were  forced  to  give  up  their 
golden  dream  of  riches  and  influence.    The  festival  takes  place  on  the 
16th  of  August. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  mankind, 
I  forgot  the  slippery  state  of  the  stair,  and,  before  I  could  save  myseU; 
I  was  brought  vrith  great  violence  to  the  floor,  rolling  in  a  yery  un- 
dignified way  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Luckily  my  knapsack 
saved  my  head,  or  I  verily  believe  my  skull  would  have  been  frac- 
tured, and  my  career  closed  at  once.  I  found,  however,  that  I  had 
Bustamed  no  serious  injury,  except  that  my  clothes  were  covered  with 
green  moss,  and  that  I  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  merman  than 
of  a  human  being.  My  ankle  feels  a  little  stiff,  but  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  I  escaped  so  easily. 

I  intended  to  have  had  some  refreshment  at  this  village,  but  there 
Was  no  house  of  public  entertainment,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  for 
Biz  miles  to  Casaletto.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  dreariness  and  bar- 
i^enness  of  the  coast,  and  as  the  heat  soon  began  to  be  excessive,  I 
^gretted  that  I  had  dismissed  the  boat.  I  was  now  leaving  the 
•ncient  Lucania,  the  modem  province  of  Principato  Citeriore,  and  pass- 
Uig  into  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  the  modem  Calabria,  said  to  be  the 
J^atife  country  of  brigands.  Of  course,  I  cannot  altogether  divest 
J^yself  of  this  idea,  which  was  so  impressed  upon  me  before  I  left 
Naples,  and  I  feel  not  altogether  at  my  ease.  On  reaching  a  height, 
^kich  enabled  me  to  look  down  into  a  glen,  into  which  the  footpath 
l©d,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  some  one  concealed  in  the  brushwood.  It  was 
a  loncdy  spot ;  I  had  left  all  houses  far  behind  me,  and  I  had  met  no  one 
Binee  I  left  the  village.  I  regretted  that  I  had  no  weapon  of  defence, 
•>  it  was  disagreeable  thus  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  man.  How- 
ever, I  had  no  alternative  except  to  advance,  and  on  approaching 
^^fiarer,  my  anxiety  was  relieved  as  I  saw  that  he  was  a  man  far  ad- 
y*nced  in  years,  with  whom  I  could  have  no  difficulty  in  coping,  even 
^  he  were  armed.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  found 
^at  he  was  on  his  way  to  Casaletto ;  his  language,  however,  was  a 
^ect  which  I  had  difficulty  in  understanding,  and  we  could  carry  on 
^ttle  conversation.  The  ground  was  very  uneven,  now  a  deep  ravine 
^d  then  a  high  hill,  so  that,  on  my  arrival  at  Casaletto,  I  was 
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thoroughly  knocked  up ;  and,  if  I  am  not  able  to  arrange  mj  honna. 
trayelliDg  better,  I  fear  that  I  shall  soon  be  stopped  by  illness.  X!? 
locanda  of  Casaletto  was  equally  miserable  with  all  of  the  kind  1 1:^ 
yet  seen,  ^d  after  resting  about  an  hour,  I  proceeded  in  the  direcbS, 
of  Scalea.  Erom  time  to  time  I  took  refuge  under  the  nmbrag^o 
shelter  of  an  elm,  and  at  last  determined  to  remain  until  the  heat* 
the  day  abated.  I  was  on  the  point  of  dropping  asleep,  when  a  pec^^ 
of  respectable  appearance  rode  up,  and  entered  into  conversatio: 
inquiring  in  an  earnest  tone,  whether  I  had  heard  of  the  ^^porteni 
mraeohso*^  ("  wonderful  prodigy")  which  had  lately  taken  place  at  tt 
village  of  Ajeta,  the  very  village  which  the  old  sexton  had  spoken  of 
few  hours  ago.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  aona 
curious  natural  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  examination,  and  I  ws 
prepared  to  sacrifice  a  few  days,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  so.  I  re^uest^ 
that  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  what  be  particularl 
referred. 

I  never  witnessed  a  more  solemn  or  awe-struck  countenance  tbstt 
he  displayed  while  he  told  me  his  story.     My  own  feelings  were 
mixture  of  disappointment  and  amusement.     It  was  a  new  version  < 
the  old  farce  of  tbe  monks  of  Son  Biagio,  which  I  mentioned  in  ica 
last  letter.  It  would  appear  that  a  statue  of  our  Saviour  had  sudd^kU 
begun  to  emit  from  its  pores  some  liquid  of  a  sweetish  taste  in 
miraculous  way,  and  my  informant  had  been  waiting  on  the  judge  ^ 
the  district  at  Scalea  to  report  the  continuation  of  the  mirade.    9 
told  me,  if  I  wished  to  have  a  detailed  account  of  their  proceedings  ^ 
Ajeta,  I  ought  to  pay  my  respects  to  Signer  Pelerine,  the  judge,  and. 
would  have  my  curiosity  satisfied.     Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  reacb^ 
Scalea,  I  proceeded  to  present  my  passport,  and  to  receive  permiasic^ 
&om  him  to  remain  in  his  village.     The  subject  of  the  miracle  w^ 
evidently  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  9 
obtaining  from  him  the  following  account,  which  will  amuse  you  :— 

In  the  beginning  of  last  February,  the  inhabitants  of  Ajeta,  a  vilks 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Scalea,  had  their  attention  first  drawn  to  tta 
following  miraculous  occurrence.  Don  Francesco  Lo  Monaco,  a  gea 
tleman  of  considerable  landed  property,  and  of  reputed  sanctity,  tsM 
nounced  to  his  friends,  that  a  statue  of  our  Saviour,  in  his  privstP 
oratorio,  had  suddenly  begun  to  exude  manna,  and  that  he  haa  foun« 
the  floor  and  the  statue  bathed  in  the  precious  liquid,  when  he  entere* 
in  the  morning.  His  intimate  ftiends  were  first  admitted  to  witness 
the  miracle;  the  prodigy  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  a  vast  concoursi 
of  peasants  assembled  from  all  directions.  The  syndic  of  the  villi^e 
immediately  communicated  the  proceedings  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  thought  it  right  to  examine  more  minutely  into  the  matter. 
He  proceeded  with  his  chancellor — clerk,  I  suppose— to  the  village^ 
but  found  on  his  arrival,  that  tbe  miracle  only  took  place  at  stated 
,  periods.  He  had  only  got  comfortably  settled  in  bed,  when  a  sernmi 
came  in  breathless  haste  to  announce  that  the  statue  had  begun  its 
operations.  The  judge  did  not  choose  to  be  thus  disturbed,  and  sent 
for  answer  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  witness  it  in  the  morning.  ISiii 
was  intended  to  show  that  he  suspected  some  trick,  and  was  not  going 
to  be  easily  imposed  upon.      Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  tha 
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chapat,.  andf  found  the.  flooir  covared  witk  moisture,  the  statue  ^till 
dripping,  and  several  paik  full  of  the  liquor,  which  had  exuded  in  the 
ni^t.    Thia^  waa  a.  sufficient  confirmation,  it  would  appeac,  to  the 
judge,  and  he  oonfessed,  with  a  countenance  fiill  of  unaffected  feeHngs, 
that  he  waa  so  oyercome  with  his  own  unworthiness  to  witness  such  a 
manifestation  of  &od's  presence,  that  he  lay  prostrate  before  the 
statue  for  an  hour,  repeating  prayers  and  thanksgivings.      Of  hia 
thorough  belief  I  could  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  that  he  waa 
a. really  pious  ihan  everything  seemed  to  prove.     It  was  his  duty  to 
report  the  whole  proceeding  to  the  Sotto-Intendente,  who  is  tha 
second  in  authority  in  the  province.    He  resided  at  Paola,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  but  he  came  accompanied  by  the  criminal  judge  to  Ajeta,. 
and  the  two  returned  folly  satisfied  that  they  had  witnessed  a  most 
wonderful  miracle.     The  priests  now  came  forward,  and  asserted  that 
the  proper  place  for  the  statue  was  their  church,  and  though  the  pra« 
prietor  demurred  to  their  demands,  he  at  last  yielded,  and  it  waa 
a^eed  that  it  should  be  transferred  with  all  due  ceremony  to  a  niche 
set  apart  for  it.     The  inhabitants  attended  in  crowds  from  the  neigh- 
bourmg  villages,  and  the  letter  of  the  parish  priest  to  the  judge,  which 
I  saw,  stated  that  the  people  walked  "  con  molta  decenza,"  showing 
evident  signs  of  penitence  for  their  sins.     Most  of  them  were  in  tears, 
and  many  of  them  beat  their  breasts.     The  letter  concluded  by  assur- 
ing the  judge  that  it  was  a  most  pleasing  and  edifying  sight.     No 
flooner,  however,  had  the  statue  been  placed  in  the  church,  than  all 
appearance  of  moisture  vanished ;  and  though  prayers,  petitions,  and 
iocense  were  off'ered  without  ceasing,  they  were  all  without  avail,  and 
tbe  statue  remained  dry  as  a  piece  of  stick.    Two  days  it  was  kept  in 
the  church,  but  on  the  third  the  people  demanded  that  the  statuQ 
should  be  restored  to  its  old  haunt.    This  accordingly  took  place,  and 
*ho  following  morning  it  of  course  began  its  operations  once  more. 
■Phe  priests,  however,  again  interfered.     The  same  ceremonies  with  the 
^tae  result  took  place,  and  the  statue  now  remains  in  the  private, 
chapel  of  Lo  Monaco.     It  still  continues  to  give  forth  a  liquid,  and  at 
y^is  moment  all  the  villages  within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  can  furnish 
specimens  of,  it.     The  judge  produced  a  small  flask,  and  as  a  particular 
^^Vour  allowed,  me  to  taste  it.    It  was  sweetish,  and  had  exactly  the 
*^ete  of  sugar  and  water. 

I  listened,  to  this  story  with  great  patience,  and  without  any  ap- 

{^©arance  of  incredulity,  till  I  heard  the  whole ;  I  then  stated;  in  a  way. 
^ast  likely  to  hurt  his  feelings,  that,  as  I  was  what  he  would  regard 
^  a  heretic,  I  waa  very  sceptical  in  all  such  matters,  and  could  not  doubt 
^at  he  must  have  been  in  some  way  deceived,  and  that  if  he  would  only 
"^^^ke  proper  measures-  to  discover  it,  I  had  no  doubt  he  would  find  it  so, 
•t  pointed  out  various  ways  in  which  it  might  be  accomplished,  and  proved. 
^y  his  pwn  statement  to  me^  that  he  had  allowed  his  feelings  to  get  the. 
Vatter  of  his  judgment,  for  he  had  yielded  to  the  mere  appearance  of 
Moisture,  and  had  proceeded  no  farther  in  his  examination.  When  hft 
^ound  that  I  was  not  to  be  convinced,  he  begged  that  I  would  acco^- 
^Niny  him  to  Ajeta ;  and  he  promised  that  I  should  have  the  whole  wdght 
fif  his  official  authority  to  enable  me  to  discover  the  iinposture.  This, 
liowever,  waa  quite  out  of  the  question.    I  told  him  that  I  knew,  toA 
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^ell  the  Superstitious  character  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  excitable 
temperament,  to  venture  on  any  such  Quixotic  ent^rpriae.  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  would  protect  me  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  bat  an 
unreasoning  mob  was  the  last  danger  I  should  wish  to  face,  and  I  did 
not  beliere  that  the  few  police  he  could  muster  would  be  any  protec- 
tion in  case  of  a  commotion.  I  recommended  to  him  to  examine  the 
matter  a  little  more  minutely,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  find 
he  had  been  imposed  upon.  He  was  a  delightful  old  gentleman,  and 
it  seemed,  when  I  thought  of  it,  presumptuous  in  a  young  man  as  I 
was  to  give  advice  to  one  who  must  be  highly  honoured  by  his  govern- 
ment,  to  oecuoy  the  responsible  position  that  he  did  in  the  province. 
I  spent  several  pleasant  nours  with  him.  and  on  his  hearing  that  I  was 
on  my  wav  to  Paola,  he  was  kmd  enough  to  offer  me  permission  to  pro- 
ceed m  a  boat,  which  he  was  sending  there  on  public  bujsinesSy  and  as 
there  are  no  ancient  remains  between  Scalea  ana  Paola,  I  have  accepted 
this  offer.  The  distance  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  then  I  intend  to  strike 
into  the  centre  of  Calabria,  said  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  rather 
a  dangerous  enterprise. 


IX. 

tov  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  remained  another  day  at 
Scalea,  owing  to  a  slight  breeze  blowing  from  the  south,  which  prevents 
the  boat  &om  starting. 

I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  policeman,  dirty  and  uncomfortable, 
yet  I  contrived  to  sleep  soundly  for  many  hours,  till  I  was  awoke  at 
daybreak  by  a  fearful  uproar  that  took  place  in  my  room.  I  had 
entered  the  house  after  sunset,  and  the  dimness  of  a  small  lamp  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  examine  into  what  sort  of  bed- 
chamber I*  was  ushered.  On  awaking,  I  found  it  was  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  a  very  heterogeneous  collection  of  animals.  Above  me 
had  roosted  a  number  of  chickens,  while  ducks  and  pigs  had  spent 
the  night  amicably  together  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  pugnacious  or 
playftil  propensities  of  two  young  pigs  that  had  created  all  the 
tumult,  as  they  had  upset  the  pole  upon  which  the  chickens  sat,  and 
they  naturally  took  refuge  on  my  bed.  The  insects  within  my  bed, 
however,  I  found  now  to  be  a  much  greater  nuisance,  and  I  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  withdraw  myself  from  their  presence,  only  too 
well  satisfied  if  they  did  not  pursue  me  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

I  proceeded  to  the  shore  to  see  if  they  were  making  any  preparations 
for  our  departure.  The  wind  continued  unfavourable,  and  they  gave 
no  hope  of  our  starting  before  evening.  In  a  short  time  the  beach 
exhibited  an  animated  scene,  from  the  inhabitants  crowding  to  make 
their  bar^ins  with  the  fishermen,  who  had  returned  with  a  considerable 
load  of  nsh.  They  were  of  several  kinds,  of  which  two  were  familiar 
enough  to  me,  the  palamaji  and  the  sarde;  of  these  I  bought  for  two- 
pence as  much  as  I  thought  would  make  a  tolerable  breakfast. 

The  sarde  (sardines)  are  the  Alausa  jpilchardusy  the  pilchard  so 

!»lentifullv  caught  in  its  season  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  consumed 
\j  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  in  pies.    The  palamaji  are  no  doubt 
the  pelamides  of  Pliny  (iz.  18, 1.),  which  he  maintuns  to  be  the 
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itinii^  of  one  year  old.  I  am  not  ichthyologist  enough  to  contradicfe 
his  fltatement;  at  all  events,  it  is  an  excellent  fish  in  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Scalea  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  must  at  one  time 
liave  been  of  considerable  strength.  The  range,  along  which  I  have 
been  passing  for  seyeral  days,  ends  here,  and  a  plain  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  breadth  lie^  before  me,  through  which  passes  a  small 
riTer  called  Lao,  fSdling  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  from  Scalea.  It 
rises  near  Viggianello,  like  many  of  the  rivers  in  thia  part  of  the 
coantry,  &om  springs  gushing  from  a  hill.  The  marshes  formed  at  its 
xnoath  cause  the  autumnal  months  to  be  particularly  unhealthy  at 
Scales,  and  the  inhabitants  even  now  have  a  sallow,  pale  look.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  city,  Laus,  was  situated 
in  the  plain  about  a  mile  from  Scalea,  where  tiiere  is  a  pillar  of 
cipoUino  marble,  a  piece  of  marble  pavement,  and  some  appearance  of 
the  iBmains  of  an  aqueduct.  I  cannot  hear,  however,  of  any  inscrip- 
tions having  ever  been  found  at  this  spot.  Laus  was  never  a  city  of 
any  great  importance,  and  we  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  so 
little  of  it  should  remain.  My  guide  was  the  gaoler  of  Scalea,  whose 
office  at  present  is  very  much  of  a  sinecure,  as  he  has  only  four  prisoners 
confined  on  a  charge  of  petty  larceny.  His  prison,  indeed,  is  not  of 
"^Cy  ample  dimensions,  being  only  a  couple  of  apartments  in  what  is 
<^led  La  porta  di  Oimalonga,  a  small  tower  which  had  once  served  to 
defend  the  town.  On  my  return,  I  proceeded  to  pay  my  respects  to 
^y  good  friend  the  judge,  and  he  kindly  invited  me  to  dinner.  Our 
party  consisted  of  his  wife,  daughter,  and  her  husband,  who  had  lately 
^J^ved  on  a  visit  to  his  father-in-law.  They  could  not  be  said  to  be 
polished  in  their  manners,  but  there  was  a  simplicity  and  good  nature 
^^  all  they  said  and  did,  that  amply  compensated  for  any  violation  of 
*J*08e  conventional  rules  which  we  are  pleased  to  dignify  with  the 
^tle  of  good  manners.  The  judge  has  a  collection  of  curiosities, 
J^ong  which  is  a  tiny  ivory  figure  standing  in  a  basket  supported  by 
^ur  small  columns,  having  been  found  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
®ybaris ;  he  had  also  a  number  of  silver  and  bronze  coins  of  different 
epochs,  all  found  in  this  quarter.  Our  conversation  naturally  turned 
^^  the  miracle  of  Ajeta,  and  I  now  see  clearly  how  the  idea  of  manna 
^^as  suggested  to  the  monks.  This  substance  is  furnished  in  large 
^Hanti^es  by  Calabria,  and  forms  the  chief  item  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce. It  is  got  from  two  kinds  of  ash,  Orntis  Europcea  and  Fraxinus 
^^^^undifilia,  which  grow  abundantly*  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It  is 
Procured  in  two  different  ways,  chiefly  by  an  incision  made  into  the 
^ark  of  the  ash-tree,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  juice,  which  the 
ijjjatof  the  sun  hardens,  and  which  is  then  collected  by  the  inhabitants. 
"V^e  juice  is  at  first  transparent,  but  when  exposed  a  short  time  to  the 
^^  acquires  that  colour  which  we  find  it  to  have  in  chemists'  shops. 
^Tien  collected  in  this  way,  it  is  called  by  the  Calabrese  forzata 
\*oxced),  but  it  sometimes  flows  naturally,  even  appears  on  the  leaves  of 
**^©  larees,  and  is  found  in  large  patches  on  the  ground.  What  is  still 
^5^*®  extraordinary,  they  assert  it  rains  manna  at  times,  and  I  can  bear 
^^tness  to  having  seen  something  of  the  kind.  Yesterday,  when  there 
^^>e  no  douds,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  a  number  ox  large  drops 
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fall,  when  I  naturally  exclaimed  to  the  peasant  whom  I  met  o 
way  to  Caaaletto — ^**How  very  strange!"  but  he  added,  quite  c 
that  it  was  manna.  1  thought  the  man  was  imposing  upon  mc 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  curious  phenomenon,  except  in  the  o 
the  Israelites,  and  as  I  had  great  difficulty  in  communicating  witl 
I  allowed  the  matter  to  pass ;  here,  however,  I  find  the  thing  eta 
a  fact,  of  which  they-  have  no  doubt.  We  know  that  moisture  is  < 
up  into  the  atmosphere  to  be  again  sent  down  in  rain,  and  it  is  p( 
that  the  moisture  drawn  up  from  the  extensive  woods  of  CaJabri 
partake  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  manna.  I  hope  I  may  agai 
witness  of  the  phenomenon,  and  I  shall  not  allow  it  to  pafw  witl 
slight  examination.  The  Eomans  seem  to  have  liad  no  knowle 
manna,  although,  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ornus  and 
inus,  and  these  trees  no  doubt  possessed  the  same  qualities  as  tl 
at  present.  The  word  "manna,"  however,  was  known  to  thei 
they  applied  it  to  a  grain  of  frankincense  rubbed  by  the  hand  :  " 
thuns  concussu  elisas  mannam  vocamus"  (Pliu.  xii.  32,4),  and  Ye 
(2,  89)  speaks  of  manna  crooi  and  (3, 23)  sacchari. 

Besides  this,  I  find  there  appears  suddenly  at  times  on  the  lea 
plants  a  kind  of  glutinous  substance  of  a  sweetish  flavour,  which 
their  growth,  and  is  otherwise  injurious.  They  speak  of  these 
as  foglie  ammanate,  and  even  viuo  ammanato,  when  the  grapes  1 
bitterish  taste  from  this  dewy  substance  covering  them.  It  a] 
more  particularly  on  a  shrub,  which  grows  abundantly  in  their  h 
called  fusaggine  or  fusaro,  because  spindles  are  usually,  made  of  i 
is  the  spindel-baum  of  the  Germans.  During  the  continuance  of 
heat,  they  speak  also  of  a  kind  of  dew  falling,  which  they  call  sine 
Something,  indeed,  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  by  JBllian  ( 
zv.  7) ;  he  says  that  in  India  honey  is  i*ained  on  the  pasture 
that  the  milk  of  the  animals  that  are  fed  where  it  falls  is  rema 
for  its  sweetness.  My  own  experience  in  respect  to  the  i 
inclines  me  to  give  credit  to  Elian's  statement. 

I  had  frequently  observed  a  small  purse  suspended  round  the 
of  children.  I  find  that  it  is  intended  to  guard  against  the  gla 
an  envious  eye,  which  is  a  subject  of  constant  dread  to  the  inhal 
of  this  country.  I  believe  that  this  superstition  extends  throu 
ranks,  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the  meanest  of  the  las2 
Ab  soon  as  a. child  is  born,  this  purse,  containing  the  reliques  oj 
saint,  is  suspended  to  its  neck,  being  the  peculiar  manufacture:  < 
Capuchins^  who  refuse  any  recompense  for  it.  They  are,  ho 
well  repaid  by  the  grateful  mother,  when  the  purveyor  of  the  s 
tery  passes  her  door.  I  have  often  met  jolly-looking  friars,  d 
a  well-loaded  mule,  and  it  seems  that  the  same  custom  now  p; 
here,  as  in  merry  England  in  ancient  times,  of  collecting  don 
of  provisions  for  the  monastery  from  the  neighbouring  inhabitan 
is  then  that  the  mother  is  expected  to  recollect  the  favour  confes 
her  child  by  the  Capuchins.  It  is  curious  to- observe  how  un^ 
they  are  to  have  their  children  gassed  on  by  strangers  from  this 
and  how  quickly  they  convey  them  away  from  your  sight,  ii 
observe  that  you  stop  to  admire  them.  With  us,  parents  are  gr 
to  hear  their  childrai  praised  for  their  personal  appearance: 
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"fclieiii,  it  giyes  great  annoyance.    Thej  are  always  in  dread  of  a  particular 

eqnint  of  the  eyes  called  Jettatura,  which  some  possess,  and  to  which 

-tliej  ascribe  all  kinds  of  calamities.    If  their  eye  meets  that  of  such 

a  person,  they  are  sure  to  anticipate  some  misfortune,  unless  they  have 

taken  some  immediate  steps  to  neutralise  the  effect ;  and  you  will  be 

amused  to  hear  with  what  ease  this  may  be  accomplished,  but  it  must 

"bo  done  at  once.     They  have  only  to  point  their  fore  and  little  fingers 

towards  the  person  ;  they  must  take  care  that  it  be  not  seen,  else  they 

offend  the  Jettatore  in  a  way  not  to  be  appeased,  aud  whatever  power  he 

may  possess^  they  may  expect  that  he  will  use  it  against  them.    Another 

way  to  prevent  any  evil  consequence  is  to  spit  in  the  direction  of  the 

person  who  possesses  the  evil  eye  ;  but  the  most  usual  method  is  to 

insert  the  thumb  under  the  forefinger,  and  keep  it  in  the  direction  of 

the  Jettatore,     There  are  several  scions  of  noble  families  at  Naples  who 

have  this  unfortunate  squint,  and  they  are  very  generally  shunned  by 

their  countrymen.     I  have  often  asked  those  whom  I  found  believers 

in  this  superstitious  notion  what  instances  they  could  produce  in  which 

they  had  been  sufferers,  and  they  were  always  ready  with  such  disasters 

as  a  sprained  ankle,  the  death  of  a  favourite  hound  or  tabby-cat,  the 

I       breaking  of  some  beautiful  piece  of  china,  which  they  had  allowed  to 

&11  at  the  moment  the  Jettatoi^e  entered. 

I  find  that  the  belief  in  witches  is  very  common   here,  called 

Jf'attoekiare,  and,  of  course,  they  ascribe  to  them  all  the  power  which 

tbo  ignorant  in  our  own  country  imagine  to  belong  to  such  beingSv 

They  are  frequently  consulted  by  the  fair  lady,  who  wishes  to  secure 

the  constancy  of  her  lover,  and  with  such  assistance  she  has  no  doubts 

^  Buccess.     These  old  women  are  believed  to  have  a  particular  aver- 

fioii  to  the  young  aud  beautiful  of  their  own  sex,  and  whenever  any 

4^xxe8B,  of  which  there  is  no  apparent  cause,  befiils  them,  they  are  sure 

^  ascribe  it  to  the  cantrips  of  some  witch.     A  Neapolitan  girl  once 

^Id  me  a  story  of  this  kind,  in  which  she  had  taken  a  very  active  part. 

tter  sister  had  begun  to  droop,  and  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker 

®Very  day,  when  some  of  the  neighbours  suspected  that  her  illness  was 

Prised  hj^kMittnra  (a  spell),  and  suggested  that  some  means  should  be 

*«^fen  to  discover  the  author.    All  the  reputed  witches  of  the  neigh- 

'^oiarhood  were  visited,  and  in  the  house  of  one  of  them  they  found  a 

*l\emi's  head  filled  with  pins,  to  which  they  chose  to  ascribe  all  the 

^iacnief.     Partly  by  menaces  and  partly  by  bribes^  they  prevailed  on 

ttie  old  woman  to  undo  the  spell ;  but,  lest  she  should  again  have 

^course  to  it,  my  informant  waited  on  the  most  powerful  FattoccMara 

^  Waples,  who  dwells  in  the  St.  Giles  of  that  city,  called  the  Vicaria, 

^*id  prevailed  on  her  to  employ  one  of  her  strongest  spells  to  protect 

^ei  sister.     This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  a  fairer  or  more  healthy 

^8  is  not  at  present  to  be  seen  in  Naples.     It  is  curious  that  they 

^▼e  the  same  superstition  as  we  have  respecting  witches  riding  on* 

Dit)omBticks,  and  there  is  a  certain  night  on  which  they  all  assemble 

^^<ier  some  tree  at  Benevento  for  the  same  purpose,  I  imagine,  as  they 

^^  found  engaged  by  Tam  O'Shanter.    The  incantation  used  by 

***em  to  transport  themselves  safely  to  Benevento  is, 

Sett'  aiero  e  sopra  vento, 
Sotto  la  noce  di  Benevento. 
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"  Under  the  heaven  and  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  under  the  walnu 
tree  of  Beneyento."  Two  works  have  been  published  on  this  suUe 
which  I  could  not  procure.  They  are:  Pietro  Fepemo,  De  Np 
Beneventana,  and  Abate  Zunuca,  on  the  same  subject. 

The  police  are  said  to  have  made  some  attempt  to  suppress  wit(^ 
craft,  though  it  may  be  believed  without  success.     The  old  womf 
called  Janara  by  the  Neapolitans,  may  be  consulted  at  the  Ghie^a  ( 
Santi  Apostdli  every  Monday  morning,  as  regularly  as  you  can  in 
summer  season  have  your  fortune  told  on  Blackbeath  on  Sunday, 
have  often  heard  them  say,  Fuite  sse  ghianare  de  femmena — "  Fly  fr  * 
these  old  wretches  of  women.'^    They  believe  that  the  witches  have 

power  on  the  Fridays  of  March,  and  therefore  a  person  nato  il  Ven^ 

di  Marzo,  "  bom  on  a  Friday  of  March,"  is  very  lucky,  as  he  cana=^^  ^t 
be  bewitched,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  believe  that  our  Saviour  ^%f\^  ^^ 
crucified  on  a  Friday  of  this  month.  If  they  use  the  word  Sab^^i^x), 
"  Saturday,"  they  consider  this  word,  if  they  pronounce  it  at  a  pro^^er 
moment,  a  great  preservation  against  witches. 

Another  strange  superstition  here  is  in  evil  spirits,  called  Ma^'Kne^ 
who  are  entrusted  with  immense  treasure,  which  they  are  willing^  to 
surrender  on  some  extravagant  conditions.  The  Grotto  of  Pozz  ms^  oil 
at  Naples  is  well  known  to  be  haunted  by  such  a  spirit,  and  he  Izzaas 
offered  to  give  up  his  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  to  any  one,  who  al:^  all 
present  a  new-born  babe  to  him.  There  is  a  report  at  Naples,  that  -^b^he 
King  is  not  quite  exempt  &om  the  superstitions  notions  of  his  efv^^b- 
jects,  and  as  his  treasury  is   seldom  overflowing,  they  say  that;  he 

made  an  attempt,  through  two  of  his  friends,  to  fill  it  by  mean  eib-  of 
this  spirit,  but  the  condition  was  too  extravagant  for  even  his  Maj^  ^nty 
to  fulfil. 

They  seem  to  have  no  superstition  respecting  the  shades  of  '^■thq 
departed  revisiting  their  former  haunts,  unless  we  consider  ^^*he 
Monaciello,  or  little  Monk,  to  be  of  this  kind.     He  is  usually^  aa 

attendant  of  old  palaces,  and  of  course  causes  much  annoyance.  ^£lUhe 
Villa  Gallo  at  Naples  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  one  of  these  gentlem^^^Q  J 
and  one  of  my  friends,  who  occupied  it  during  the  summer  season,  1  ")ftd 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  any  attendance  from  his  servants  at  ^ 
nightfall.  They  never  could  be  induced  to  move  except  in  pairs,  tM  -^^d 
some  of  them  stoutly  maintained  that  they  had  seen  the  Monaoielj^Blo. 
This  beneficent  household  demon  may  be  propitiated  by  food,  wli^^*<5^ 
they  expect  to  see  converted  into  gold ;  and  hence,  when  anyone  Inrrmas 
had  a  sudden  increase  of  fortune,  they  say,  Forse  avra  il  Monaciello         ^ 

casa,  "  perhaps  he  has  had  the  little  Monk  in  his  house ;"  but  he  mi ^* 

not  boast  of  such  supernatural  gifts,  else  they  vanish  as  they  come. 

You  are  constantly  told  in  Italy  by  a  servant,  when  any  favoai 
article  is  lost  or  damaged,  that  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  done  the  ic 
chief.    While  seated  in  the  drawing-room  one  morning,  the  MiU<= 
domo  was  employed  in  arranging  some  china  in  the  next  chamD 

when  a  cup  waa  heard  to  fall,  and  when  he  was  asked  what  he  ^* 

about,  he  very  gravely  came  forward  and  told  us  that  the  cup  had  bu  ^'^^ 
thrown  down  by  Lo  Spirito. 

Nurses  still  retain  the  custom  of  frightening  children  by  whattl^^^^ 
call  mammone,  which  is  generally  made  to  assume  the  exaggerA*^ 
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figure  of  some  animaL  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Mormon,  or  Lupus, 
handed  down  from  ancient  times.  To  stop  the  cries  of  the  child,  the 
nurses  used  to  th^aten  to  ffive  it  up  to  the  wolf.  You  may  recollect 
the  fable  of  iEsop,  entitled  the  "  Old  Woman  and  the  Wolf."  She 
says  :  "  Cease  your  crying ;  if  you  don't,  this  yery  moment,  I  shall 
give  you  up  to  the  wolf."  At  Capo  di  Monte,  the  nurse  made  it 
assume  the  form  of  a  bird ;  here  again  we  hare  the  ^  strix,"  the  homed 
owl,  of  which  Ovid  (Past.  vi.  136)  says: 

Nocte  volant,  puerosque  petimt  nutricb  egentes. 

**  They  fly  bv  night,  and  search  for  children  requiring  the  assistance  of 
their  nurse." 

^  They  firighten  children,  also,  with  the  Marramao  or  Farasacco — mali- 
cious demons,  to  whom  they  threaten  to  give  them  up. 

It  was  in  conversation  on  suck  subjects  that  several  hours  passed 
pleasantly  enough ;  but  what  has  delighted  me  most  is  a  discovery 
which  I  have  accidentally  made  on  a  classical  subject.     Our  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  on  the  fig-tree,  and  I  inquired  if  he  had  ever 
beard  of  double  figs.    I  find  from  the  judge  that  they  are  by  no  means 
pneommon,  being  called  Fich  'acchiette,  or  accocchiatelle.    In  Naples 
it  seems  that  they  are  sold  in  the  streets  by  people,  who  hawk  them 
about,  calling  out,  "  accocchiatelle  e  mmosce."     From  his  description 
they  are  the  fruit  of  the  ficus  carica,  of  which  I  spoke  before,  as  being 
*  very  fine  species  of  the  Cilento ;  they  are  split  in  two,  and  then  two 
figrs  are  squeezed  together,  with  the  skin  of  both  figs  outermost.    They 
bave  a  peculiar  appearance  when  thus  put  together,  being  cidled  by  the 
Sicilians  "  chiappe  di  fichi,"  from  their  resemblance  to  the  "  chiappi," 
**  breech."     Horace  says  (Sat.  II.  2, 121)  : 

turn  pensilis  uva  secundas 
Et  nux  oruabat  mensas  cum  duplice  feu. 

^  Vhen  the  dried  grape  hung  up  (in  nets)  and  the  walnut  with  the 
double  fig  furnished  our  desert." 

,  ^liny  ^80  alludes  to  it  (xx.  23,  2)  :  Biocles  bydropicis  dedit  allium 
^  fico  duplici  ad  evacuandam  alvum—"  Diodes  administered  to  the 
di'opsical  garlic  in  the  double  fig  to  dear  the  bowels."  Of  course  that 
the  fig  has  this  effect  on  the  bowels  is  a  well-known  fact.  Cru- 
5^^is,  an  old  scholiast  on  Horace,  gives  bifida,  "  split,"  as  a  synonym 
lot  duplex,  which  confirms  what  the  judge  stated.  Palladius  (R.  E.  4, 
J^),  who  lived  probably  about  a.1).  355,  gives  us  the  mode  in  which 
^>^8e  figs  were  preserved.  He  says:  Subinde  fious,  sicut  est  divisa, 
^^i^tnr,  nt  ficorutn  coria  siccentur,  et  pulp®  tunc  duplicatie  in  cis- 
*^lUs  serventur  aut  loculis,  quo  genere  Campania  tota  custodit — "  Let 
^be  fiff,  when  it  has  been  split,  be  turned  ever  and  anon,  that  the  skins 
^^v  be  dried,  and  then  let  the  pidps  doubled  be  kept  in  small  chests 
^^  boxes,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the  whole  of  Gam- 
P^xxia."  This  way  of  preserving  the  fig  is  so  natural  that  it  could 
^^tcely  fail  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
|*JUt  being  one  of  the  most  delightful,  both  in  its  firesh  and  preserved 
*^te,  that  this  country  produces.  As  it  requires  warmth,  it  does  not 
S^ow  in  the  Apennines,  but  along  the  coast,  both  on  the  western  and 
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^jtft^yn  sides,  it  k  faund  io  floansb  most  laxQikiitly.  This  mo 
:«plittmg  the  .fig  was  knovm  at  an  ^arly  period,  as  Aristotle, ' 
.flourished  B.C.  S30,  lefeiA  to  it  i^eiy  distinctly  (fioblem,  «eot. 
'qiUBst.  0): 

Ami  rl  r&v  IcrxoJl^v  yKvKvrarai  aVSixa  foxKr^ivaC   oi5T€  dc  ai  "-^'^"^•^  

.o0re  a!  do-x^^eir;  ''H  Bi6tl  ck  yAv  tcdv  7ro\v(rxi^o)u,  8uar€wv€VK€  Koi  fftiff— ^«a«t 
lurh  rm  vypw  r6  TrXeiorov  rov  ykvKcos  ;  'Ei'  Be  rais  fACfivKvitus  ttoXi^^  ^ 
vdar&d/f   i(TTi,  dtA   TO   firj   fjTfiiKivai'  ai  dc  io'xi'O'iiivai  ficv,  firj  elg  ttoXX^  ^ 

dfi<l)OT€p(ov  TovTW  wxrhs  cc(ri  waOifjULmdv, 

'''For  what  reason  is  it  that  those  are  the  most  lusoious  of  figs  fclftat 
are  split  in  two  halves,  not  those  split  up  in  many  sections,  nor  tb  ose 
not  split  at  all  P  Is  it  because,  from  those  that  are  split  np  in  n^^xiy 
sections,  moat  ef  the  sweetness  has  exhaled  and  eyaporated  with  -t7]ie 
juices  P  and  in  those  closed  there  is  too  much  juice,  because  it  ia  a=i.ofc 
dcawn  ofi^  by  evaporation  ;  whereas  those,  on  the  other  hand,  spUt,  "but 
not  into  many  pieces,  do  not  suffer  from  either  of  these  effects."  X  ^ 
not  doubt  that  we  have  thus,  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  the  same  cuGi%<»BL 
Jn  regard  to  the  preservation  of  figs  that  stUl  prevails  here ;  and  sacs  ~  to 
ithe  "  pensilis  uva  "  of  Horace,  I  never  enter  a  locanda  in  this  qntti^  fcer 
of  Italy  without  seeing  the  net  suspended  to  the  roof  containing  cliriKed 
gxapes  or  raisins. 

Figs  are  still  used  by  the  epicure  to  produce  the  diseased  enlar^pe- 
;iiient  of  the  liver,  which  was  considered  so  great  a  delicacy  by  "ifche 
JELomans.  It  was  called  Ficatum,  and  curiously  enough  the  Ital  "mno. 
word  for  liver  is  fegato,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  old  Latin  ^v^cDrd 
ficatum. 

Horace  (Sat.  ii.  8,  88)  says : 

Pingnibas  et  ficis  pastnm  jecnr  anseris  albse. 

And  the  liver  of  a  white  goose  fed  on  fattening  figs. 

Of  course  we  have  still  here  the  ficedula  feeding  on  the  fig  as  of  c »U, 

now  called  the  "  beccafico, "  the  "  fig-pecker,"  a  tiny  bird  of  mosfc  '^^- 
quisite  flavour,  as  I  have  often  found  at  Kaples ;  so  small,  indeed,  ^^^Bod 
with  such  soft  bones,  that  the  whole  is  masticated  withoot  difiScuK^  ty< 
I^know  not  whether  any  other  bird  can  be  so  completely  eaten;  t — ^^ 
Aulus  Qellius  (xv.  8),  who  lived  from  about  a.d.  117  to  a.d.  180,  g^-^y 
•on  this  point :  Prffifecti  popined  atque  luxurisB  negant,  ullam  ayg^^*"? 
pmter  ficedulam,  totam  comesse  oportere — ^*  The  superintendenots  ^ 
eating-houses  and  luxurious  entertainments  affirm  that  no  bird  ovl^^^ 
to  be  eaten  entirely  except  the  beccafico."  The  Neapolitans  still  c-^sall 
this  bird  focetola  in  their  dialect,  a  very  slight  chahge  from  ficednlcB^  - 

I  was  struck  by  a  remark  which  the  judge  made  to  his  son-in-li^^"^* 
respecting  a  friend,  of  whom  they  were  speaking.  He  said,  "  A  tn-^^'jj 
giato  di  pane  con  loglio " — "he  has  eaten  bread  mixed  with  daro-^^j 
and  by  that  he  meant  that  he  was  melancolico,  a  little  cracked  in  ^^ 
head.  I  found  that  they  have  an  idea  that  this  effect  is  cau8e<3-  ^T 
eating  bread  which  has  been  so  mixed.  It  is  the  iufelix  loliunc^  ^ 
Virgil  (Qeorg.  i.  154),  and  may  possibly  explain  the  use  of  infelr:^^  "^ 
applied  to  lolium.  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  691)  speaks  of  it  as  injurious  to  "*™ 
eyes,  and  PhrataB(Mil.  Gbr,  ii.  8, 50),  who  lived  about  b. 0.200,  sp^^^^ 
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1 "  qui  victitat  lolio  " — "  who  lives  on  the  damel,"  and  thereby 
"luscitiosus  "-— "  dim-sighted ;"  but  the  judge  knew  of  no  such 
esulting  from  eating  darnd. 
sorry  to  part  with  my  good  friend  and  his  family.     The  judge 

of  intelligence  on  many  subjects — as  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
)rmed  Italian  gentleman  as  could  be  found ;  but  still  he  was 
of  the  truth  of  what  Voltaire  remarks  (Essai  sur  les  Moeurs, 
ii.) — Tout  homme  est  forme  par  son  siecle ;  bien  peu  s'^levent 
LS  des  moBurs  des  temps — "  Every  man  is  the  creature  of  the 
'hich  he  lives ;  very  few  are  able  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
their  times."  He  could  not  get  rid  of  some  of  the  superstitious 
of  those  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  referring  to  Lo  Monaco, 
ad  tried  to  convince  him,  must  be  making  a.fool  of  the  whole  pro- 
3  said  solemnly  as  we  parted,  Domenaddio  non  paga  lo  Sabbato 

Lord  God  does  not  pay  his  accounts  every  Saturday-night,"  a 
jressive  proverb,  which  the  Italians  use  when  they  mean  that 
Hying  up  in  his  remembrance  the  iniquities  of  a  man,  whom 

by-and-by  pay  with  accumulated  interest.  He  might  hare 
lis  countryman  Horace  (Od.  iii«  2,  31)  for  the  same  idea : 

Hare  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo. 

Yet  with  «ur6  steps,  though  kme  and  slow. 
Vengeance  o'ertakes  the  ^^ubliog  -villain's  speed. 

d  not  tell  you,  who  are  so  well  acquairtted  with  the  various 
3f  humjti  nature,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  layman  to  poach 
esiastical  preserves.  Lo  Monaco  had,  indeed,  taken  a  true 
if  the  superstitious  nature  of  the  lower  orders  of  his  country- 
it  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  to  contend  with  a  large  corpo- 
ike  the  Eoman  Church,  that  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  thus 
;  into  ridicule  with  impunity.  Not  many  miles  distant  were 
iks  of  St.  Biagio,  who  had  from  *time  immemorial  been  im- 
upon  the  people  in  the  same  wny,  and  we  may  imagine  the 
that  they  felt  when  they  heard  of  the  success  which  was 
ig  Lo  Monaco's  miracle.  I  do  not  doubt  ttat  they  made 
representations  at  Home  on  the  impropriety  6i  allowing  a 
to  interfere  in  a  matter  which  belonged  more  peculiarly  to 
irch,  and  you  will  hear  hereafter  of  the  close  of  the  farce.  It 
alt  to  conceive  what  object  Lo  Monaco  could  have  had  in  or- 
5  the  fraud  he  was  perpetrating ;  it  was  possibly  a  mere  love 
riety  which  suggested  it  to  him,  or  it  might  have  been  an  in- 
to 4ihrow  ridicule  on  the  mummeries  which  were  going  on 
him.    If  so,  he  found  it  a  losing  game  to  play. 
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Book  the  Fifth. 

I  BIEN  QUE  lOI. 

CHAPTSB  TI. 
"  STOOP  DOWN  AND  SEEM  TO  KISS  ME  ERE  I  DIB.** 

All  through  the  night  they  rode  on,  till  the  slender  arc  of  tho  young 
moon  was  sinking  towards  the  west,  and  all  the  countless  stars  were 
shining  larger  and  clearer  towards  the  dawn,  huming  through  the  Une- 
black  darkness  of  the  sky,  veiled  ever  and  again  by  sweeping  trails  of 
mist. 

Under  the  grey  dim  colossal  arches  of  the  Ferratino  gates  fresh  horses 
waited ;  the  tired  heasts  were  changed  in  haste  and  without  question, 
and  the  young  nnwom  ones  raced  on  through  the  gloom  as  fleetly  as 
wild  horses  sweep  over  prairie  plains.  Behind  them  hunted  Death ;  with 
the  morning  light  the  whole  land  would  he  as  one  host  risen  agunst 
them,  as  one  snare  spread  to  trap  them ;  the  bloodhounds  o£  a  Chureh 
were  on  their  track,  and  the  hate  of  a  king  and  a  pries%  ran  them  down ; 
yet  scarce  a  touch  of  fear,  scarce  a  breath  of  the  dullness  of  terror  were 
on  them ;  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the  rich  hot  wine  of  danger^  and 
one  at  least  was  blind  with  the  blindness  of  passion. 

The  world  was  still  about  them ;  all  things  slept  The  earth  was  hushed 
and  without  sound,  as  though  the  deep  tranquillity  of  death  had  fallen 
everyjwhere.  Only  through  the  calmness  came  the  low  sigh  of  the  fur 
through  the  grasses,  and  the  liquid  murmur  of  unseen  waters  foaming 
down  from  height  to  height,  or  stealing  under  the  broad  leafage  of  amm- 
shadowed  channels.  Nothing  awakened  around  them,  save  thei  downy- 
winged  aziola,  or  the  changeful  bands  of  the  fireflies  gleaming  like  gold 
among  the  grey  plumes  of  olives,  or  above  the  tender  green  seas  o£  ripen- 
ing millet.  The  summer  was  still  young,  and  the  night  was  divine,  as  the 
nights  pf  the  south  alone  are ;  the  barren  plains  and  the  vaporoqs  poob 
were  passed  with  the  swiftness  of  a  dream,  and  beyond  the  olive  belts  aod 
the  outer  woods  of  cypress  lay  the  richness  and  riot  of  Italy,  all  sbftdowed 
and  softened,  and  steeped  in  the  moonbeams.  Vineyards  where  the  bud- 
ding grapes  were  thrusting  their  first  life  through  the  leaves;  great 
ohesnut  woods,  where  no  ray  pierced  the  massive  fans  of  foliage,  and  die 
ground  was  white  as  though  from  snow  with  the  heavy  fall  of  tlie  dropped 
flowers ;  fields  where  melon  and  gourd,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  ^f  the 
wild  fig-tree  coiled  one  in  another,  fragrant  as  gods'  nectar,  when  the 
hoofs  trod  out  the  fruit  and  bruised  the  amber  skins,  and  broke  ttuxragh 
the  filmy,  silvery  webs  of  weaving  insects,  all  glittering  with  the  dew ; 
black,  silent  groves,  noiseless  and  cavernous,  with  the  hoUow  lootn  dF 
earth-imprisoned  torrents,  and  lofty  aisles  of  cedars  shutting  in  the 
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brolen  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  deserted  altars  of  dead  gods;  vast  piles 
o£  Tocksy  and  dim,  soft  stretching  plains  and  hills  covered  with  ancient 
strongholds  mouldering  to  dust,  and  sweet  nestling  dells  where  sheeted 
-v^ater  mirrored  in  the  starlight  the  slender  stems  of  sea-pines  and  the 
znaxbia  shafts  of  cl^sic  temples.     Through  them  they  rode,  never  draw- 
ing^ rein,  with  the  hound  coursing  heside  them,  through  the  changeful 
lig^ht  of  the  calm  late  hours,  guiding  their  flight  by  the  stars,  and  holding 
ever  straight  for  the  sea.     With  sunrise  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  the 
mercenaries  of  Church  and  of  State,  would  be  out  over  the  land ;  the 
nig^bt  alone  was  liberty.     Liberty,  for  the  breath  of  the  wind  on  their 
brows,  for  the  splash  of  river-spray  on  their  lips,  for  the  wild  joy  of 
fearless  speed,  for  the  fragrance  of  trampled  flowers,  for  the  limitless 
glory  of  sight  £ree  to  range  over  the  width  of  the  earth,  for  the  nameless 
rapture  of  living  when  every  sense  and  pulse  of  life  is  hot  as  with  wine, 
yet  18  InBed  as  with  sleep,  and  holds  the  pain  of  the  world  well  endured 
wr  the  sake  of  one  hour  of  joy.     Liberty,  in  whose  sweelness  lies  all  the 
eostasy  of  life,  and  in  whose  loss  lies  all  its  anguish. 

Through  the  shallow  foam  of  half-dry  water-courses,  through  the  long 
■ear  grasses  where  the  cattle  couched,  through  the  odorous  thickets  of 
wild  myrtle,  through  the  withes  of  osiers  where  the  bittern,  wakened, 
rose  with  his  sullen  booming  cry,  they  rode  on  towards  the  sea.  Down 
the  perilous  slopes  of  ravines,  where  the  loosened  shingles  shook  in 
showers  into  yawning  depths ;  down  naked  breadths  of  stone  where  no 
ittoeses  broke  the  polished  incline,  and  one  uncertain  step  was  death; 
across  bridges  high  in  air,  spanning  the  white  smoke  of  boiling  torrehts, 
while  the  timbers  shook  and  bent  beneath  them ;  under  mighty  aisles  of 
oak  and  cypress,  where  no  path  led  save  such  as  the  rush  of  their  gallop 
forced  between  the  breaking  boughs,  they  held  their  way  by  the  light 
oF  the  planets,  through  the  twilight  haze  that  deepened  to  blackest  gloom 
where  the  woods  closed  above,  and  lightened  to  silvery  lustre  where  the 

Slains  stretched  out  unbroken.  All  memory  of  danger,  all  sense  of 
anger  had  fallen  from  them  ;  on  her  the  dreamy  night  silence  and  the 
passionate  sweetness  of  freedom  rested  ;  with  him  there  was  no  thought 
'^imdning  save  that  he  alone  held  his  place  by  her  bridle-rein,  that  he 
>^loDe  had  delivered  her  out  of  her  bondage. 

In  the  Tast  calm  around  them  all  was  at  rest  save  their  own  hearts, 
^are  their  own  flight  that  held  on  for  the  same  goal ;  all  human  life  except 
"^heir  own  seemed  banished  from  the  world,  and  the  slumber-hushed  earth 
leffb  only  to  them  ;  through  ravine  and  woodland,  through  vineyard  and 
galley,  under  the  overhanging  brow  of  lonely  cliffs,  and  across  the  sway- 
^tig  bridge  of  giddy  heights  they  rode  together;  and  while  the  flickering 
**gnt  flashed  down  through  parted  leaves  upon  her  beauty,  and  ever  and 
^gain  as  he  swbpt  on  beside  her  he  met  the  gleam  of  her  eyes  through 
"^Ve  shadows,  he  who  loved  her  felt  drunk  with  his  joy.  What  cared  he 
^^hoagh  he  sliould  fall  dead  at  her  feet  when  that  midnight  ride  should 
^ave  reached  its  end  ?     He  should  have  passed  to  his  grave  with  her. 

Where  the  jagged  iron  had  been  hurled  against  him,  the  rent  nerves 
"Mnrobbed,  and  the  linen  was  stained  with  blood  ;  where  his  rival  had 
^trained  him  in  that  deadly  embrace,  the  breadth  of  his  chest  was  bruised 
^4  tboogh  weightily  struck  by  a  mace,  and  compressed  as  though  tight- 
^ound  in  bands  of  steel ;  but  he  felt  none  of  its  pain,  he  knew  none  of 
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its  tufferingy  be  only  knew  that  she  rode  beside  Um,  that  throng^  ham 
she  was  saved,  that  once  his  arms  had  held  ber,  that  still  in  all  the  widdi 
(tf  the  world  there  was  none  with  her  in  her  extremity  save  hineel^-^ 
whose  love  she  had  forbidden,  yet  whoee  love,  she  had  seen,  outlasted  all^ 
and  only  asked  of  her  a  place  with  her  in  her  danger,  a  place  near  her  in 
her  death. 

Ko  words  paseed  between  them  ;  the  breathless  passage  of  their  flight 
left  no  epaee  for  speed,  and  the  soft  hush  of  the  darkened  world  was  too 
solemn  to  be  broken.  There  was  no  sound,  except  the  throbbing  ef 
the  hoofs'  beat  scoorlng  fast  as  the  wind  the  seawud  way  to  the  shore. 
They  had  broken  away  from  the  beaten  track,  lest  any  should  see  and 
mark  their  course,  and  had  borne  straight  across  the  country  westward 
to  where  the  bay  lay — breaking  through  the  blossomed  vmes,  the  sheets 
of  maize,  the  nets  outspread  for  birds  in  southern  mode,  the  deep-grown 
screens  of  myrtles  fencing  villa  lands,  and  the  wild  growth  of  rodcy 
channels,  where  hidden  streams  ran  below  earth,  and  made  the  vegeta- 
tion riot  rank  and  thick,  whwe  the  snake  found  its  lair,  and  the  mosquito 
swarmed  in  hundreds,  and  the  hot  heavy  vapour  uprose  like  douds  of 
steam.  Now  and  then  her  eyes  turned  on  him  in  the  darkness  of  cypress 
shadows,  or  where  some  yawning  river-bed,  yellow  and  reed-choked,  and 
unfathomed  in  the  gloom,  was  crossed  with  a  measureless  leap,  their 
horses  close  abreast.  For  all  else,  except  the  echo  of  the  ringing  hoo& 
trampling  through  ripening  corn,  or  sounding  loud  on  rocky  pathways 
there  was  utter  silence  between  them  as  they  swept  onward  to  the  sea^ 
as  swiftly  and  as  surely,  by  unreasoned  instinct,  as  hunted  deer  make  £or 
it,  when  before  them  lie  the  waves^  and  behind  them  the  hounds  hold 
chase. 

The  night  was  fast  waning,  the  stars  growing  larger,  till  the  whole 
skies  seemed  on  fire  with  their  brilliance ;  the  hours  were  passing 
swiftly — the  hours  which  alone  were  safety.  Here  and  there,  from 
lonely  marshes,  the  bittern's  booming  call  sounded,  desolate  and  mourn- 
ful ;  or,  as  the  trodden  millet-stalks  muffled  the  noise  of  their  gallop,  the 
ciy  of  the  cicala  could  be  heard  from  under  the  maize.  The  world  went 
by  them  vague  as  a  dream,  mist- like  as  a  cloud  ;  ruined  temples,  shadowy 
landscapes,  waters  glistening  white,  monastic  piles  darkly  looming  down 
from  rocky  heights,  sullen  depths  malarious  impenetrable  death*laden, 
divine  beauty  gleaming  vine-crowned  under  southern  moonbeams,  all 
passed  by  them  like  the  fleeting,  changeful  phantoms  of  a  feverish  sleep. 
They  rode  on  and  on,  without  thought,  without  refuge,  with  one  impulse 
only,  to  leave  league  on  league  between  them  and  the  abhorrent  dens  of 
the  Church ;  the  burning  breath  of  the  past  agony  was  on  them,  driving 
them  forward  as  the  curling  prairie  flames  drive  the  lives  they  course 
after ;  and  the  riot  of  liberty  was  in  them  both,  with  every  breath  of 
wind  that  tossed  the  foliage  from  their  path,  with  every  current  of  air 
that  drove  sweet,  and  wild,  and  warm  against  their  faces,  as  they  dashed 
down  by  the  pole-star's  guide  straight  to  the  sea,  yet  northward  first,  ere 
they  bent  round  to  the  shore,  since  Naples,  where  she  lay  amidst  her 
loveliness,  was  the  tiger's  lair  of  priest  and  king,  was  death  and  worso 
than  death. 

The  horses  coursed  like  greyhounds ;  their  feet  scarcely  touched  the 
earth ;  the  shallow  brooks,  the  parched  soil,  the  reddening  oners  were  scat* 
tered  as  they  went ;  neck  and  neck,  their  heads  stretched  like  racers,  their 
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ficmks  heading,  their  bits  foam-co7«red,  they  held  on  at  that  mad  pace, 
HP  Ithoat  pause,  without  stint,  now  forced  through  screens  of  netted 
Yxnighs,  while  the  great  chesnut  hns  blended  their  eyes,  and  the  branches 
snapped  with  a  crash,  and  the  vipers  slid  from  under  their  feet — now 
seooring  swamps  where  the  earth  quaked  beneath  them,  and  the  heron's 
^vings,  startling,  brushed  them,  as  the  brooding  birds  rose  with  a  rush — 
now  keeping  footing,  as  best  they  could,  down  narrow  ledges  of  slippery 
xock,  where  the  mosses  glided  and  the  stone  crumbled  under  the  crush  of 
tlieir  thundering  gallop.  Mile  on  mile,  league  on  league,  were  covered 
with  that  breathless  racing  speed,  that  reckless  course  on  giddy  heights, 
that  headlong  plunge  through  tawny  waters;  when  any  risk,  darker  than 
the  rest,  was  in  their  way,  his  hand  closed  on  her  bridle-rein,  so  that  the 
peril  which  might  menace  her  should  by  no  chance  swerve  by  from  him ; 
and,  in  these  moments,  her  eyes  met  his,  and  dwelt  on  him  with  a 
look  that  made  him  blind  with  the  sickness  of  hope.  She  was  his 
in  these  hours  at  least — his  in  her  need,  in  her  solitude,  in  her  jeopardy, 
in  h^  flight ;  his  now,  for  this  one  night,  so  far  as  bonds  of  mutual 
danger  could  so  render  her,  so  far  as  his  arm  alone  to  shield  her,  his 
heart  alone  to  beat  for  her,  his  strength  alone  to  stand  between  her  and 
Iwr  foes,  could  lend  him  right  to  hold  her  so ;  his,  while  the  net  and  the 
withes  were  about  her,  and  the  sleuth-hounds  were  tracking  her  down, 
©▼en  though — ^if  she  ever  again  reached  her  freedom  and  her  sovereignty 
once  more — she  should  forget  that  he  once  had  served  her  thus,  and  bid 
him  go  and  see  her  face  no  more.  He  loved  her  with  an  exceeding  love ; 
oot  less  would  he  have  brought  her  from  her  misery,  or  less  have  laid 
down  his  life  to  save  hers,  though  he  had  known  that  dying  thus  he 
should  never  have  seen  even  one  look  that  thanked  him. 

Passion  was  stronger  than  pain,  and  gave  him  unconsciousness  of  it, 
^B  it  had  given  him  the  thews  and  the  sinews  of  giants  in  the  contest 
J^hereby  he  had  freed  her ;  though  the  monk's  blows  had  been  rained  on 
him  like  a  smith's  blows  on  his  anvil,  and  his  breast  had  been  bruised, 
*^d  dinted,  and  swollen  by  the  grip  of  his  priestly  foe  when  they  had 
*^=ndned  and  stifled  each  other  like  wrestlers  in  the  death-fling,  he  had  no 
*©^ing  of  snflering,  no  feeling  of  exhaustion.  The  reckless  glow  of 
^Umph  was  on  him;  the  fragrance  of  the  sultry  night  seemed  to  steep 
hie  senses  in  voluptuous  delight ;  the  fierceness  of  contest  and  slaughter 
^ere  still  hot  in  his  veins,  and  the  lulling  charm  of  a  dream  fell  upon 
hiiki  while  the  world  lay  sleeping  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  to  his  hand 
^otie  was  delivered  the  defence  of  Idalia's  liberty.  He  would  have  reeled 
^^t  of  his  saddle  before  he  would  have  been  conscious  that  illness  was  on 
'*^Xki ;  to  have  force  still  to  ride  on  thus,  he  would  have  pressed  into  his 
^jde  a  dagger  that  had  dealt  him  his  death-wound,  though  he  had  known 
^hat,  to  purchase  life  so  for  an  hour,  was  to  lose  life  for  ever  when  the 
•hour  sliouid  be  passed. 

At  every  leap  their  hunters  rose  to,  the  wound  that  the  iron  had 
^^ahed  quivered  and  opened  as  though  the  rusted  axe  afresh  was  hurled 
^^  it;  at  every  convulsive  bound  with  which  the  beasts  cleared  some 
^>'en  chasm  of  stone  or  some  high  aloe  fence  that  lifted  its  sharp  foliage 
^^ht  in  their  course,  the  weight  on  his  chest  caught  his  breath,  and  the 
.^^tuied  muscles  ached  to  bursting;  often  the  stars  grew  giddy  above 
^itn,  and  the  lueehle  glittering  among  the  leaves  looked  a  confused 
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heap  of  sparkling  fire,  till  he  could  scarce  tell  which  was  eardi  be 
neath  and  which  was  sky  aboye  him ;  ofiten  faintness  came  oyer  hii 
from  the  loss  of  the  blood  that  had  soaked  his  fishing-shirt  through,  an 
the  weight  of  the  blows  dealt  upon  him  which  at  the  time  of  contest  ii 
had  felt  no  more  than  he  felt  now  the  gentle  rain  of  the  S3rringa  flowei 
as  they  were  showered  from  the  boughs  they  broke  asunder.  Yet  he  ha 
barely  any  knowledge  of  this ;  he  flung  it  off  him,  and  was  strong  as  h 
rode-*-strong  to  watch  every  danger  that  threatened  her  in  their  passag 
— strong  to  lead  their  flight  with  a  mountaineer's  keenness  of  vision, , 
desert-hunter's  instinct  of  guidance — strong  to  let  her  see  no  paleness  oi 
his  face  save  the  pallor  of  moonlight,  no  look  in  his  eyes  save  the  lev 
that  had  dared  all  things  for  her,  and  would  do  so  unflinchingly  on  t 
the  end,  whatsoever  that  end  might  still  be.  A  wild,  senseless,  fieiy  ic 
toxication  of  joy  was  upon  him;  he  knew  no  pain,  he  knew  no  weakness- 
he  fled  with  her  alone  through  the  sweet  southern  night.  Come  whs 
future  there  would,  no  fate  could  wash  this  out,  no  fate  could  steal  th 
from  him  ; — that  once  his  arm  had  thrust  dishonour  and  death  back  ho- 
her,  that  once  his  heart  alone  had  been  her  shield  against  her  foes. 

The  first  grey  gleam  of  dawn  was  breaking  where  the  morning  sti 
hung  in  the  deep  mystical  blue  of  night,  when  their  horses,  pantii^ 
worn,  steaming,  covered  with  foam,  and  staggering  in  their  gallop,  tc^ 
down  through  forest  glades  of  oak  and  bark  into  the  heart  of  wo<^ 
where  once  the  altars  of  Dionysus  had  arisen,  and  the  print  upon  ^' 
thyme  where  the  wild  goat  had  wandered  had  been  kissed  by  shepherd 
lips  as  sacred  ground  touched  by  the  hallowing  hoof  of  Pan.  The  wc^- 
stretched  up  a  hill-side's  slope  dark  even  by  day,  so  thickly  woven  w^ 
the  old  gnarled  boughs,  so  heavy  was  the  foliage  even  in  summer  drougl 
from  the  hidden  streams  that  ran  beneath  its  soil,  sun-sheltered  ^^ 
making  cool  liquid  music  through  the  gloom,  rising  none  knew  when^ 
flowing  none  knew  whither,  but  telling  to  all  who  chose  to  hear  of  t^ 
dead  days  when  their  song  had  mingled  with  the  vine-feast  chants 
Bacchus,  and  had  borne  their  cadence  in  companionship  with  the  thouglr 
of  Virgil  or  of  Martial.  No  heat  could  reach,  no  season  parch,  those  si« 
terranean  waters  that  here  and  there  broke  up  to  sight,  rushing  bro^ 
and  bright  under  the  moon,  but  soon  were  lost  again  in  the  recesai 
of  the  earth,  and  only  traced  by  the  rich  herbage  that  grew  wherev 
they  wound,  or — when  the  stillness  was  hushed  into  a  silence  inteifc. 
as  Alpine  solitudes — by  the  murmuring  hollow  ripple  that  told  wher- 
they  threaded  their  way  through  secret  channels  to  the  sea.  Here  tl 
sun-rays  could  not  touch  to  burn  the  grasses  black ;  here  the  twists 
leafage  was  fresh  and  dew-laden  as  though  a  northern  coolness  fann* 
them  ;  here  the  silvery  arum  uncurled  above  the  screened  channels  of  tfl 
brooks ;  here  the  white  hellebore  thrust  its  delicate  head  through  mostf 
green  and  curling  as  though  they  grew  under  English  elm-woods. 

And  here  in  the  deep  loneliness,  sunk  over  their  hocks  in  the  water-S 
reeds  and  grasses,  the  worn-out  horses  slackened  speed  and  strained 
reach  a  freshet  that  brimmed  and  bubbled  under  an  aisle  of  oaks ;  and 
the  headlong  gallop  paused,  and  the  swift  rush  of  the  air  ceased,  as  tk= 
entered  those  dim  aisles  that  had  the  twilight  gloom  and  calm  of  8& 
mighty  temple  to  forgotten  gods,  a  sudden  blindness  veiled  all  thing  -m 
even  her  face — ^from  his  sight,  Eroeldoune  swayed  heavily  forward  oil. 
saddle,  the  Aintness  of  mortal  pain  yanquished  him  at  last 
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With  sheer  instinct  he  threw  himself  from  his  stirrups  and  staggered 
towards  her ;  all  was  dark  and  sickly  to  his  senses,  and  the  iron  bands 
seemed  to  crush  tighter  and  harder  round  his  chest,  straining  out  the  very 
life  ;  but  his  thought  was  still  for  her,  and  he  smiled  in  her  eyes,  though 
he  could  no  longer  see  but  only  felt  that  they  were  on  him. 
"  Have  no  fear ; — it  is  nothing  1" 

But  even  as  the  words  left  his  lips  his  strength  at  length  was  con- 
quered; and  senseless  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  reeled  slightly,  and  fell, 
Dead  baclcward,  on  the  earth. 

Almost  ere  he  had  fallen  Idalia  was  beside  him;  she  had  not  dreamed 
that  he  was  wounded  or  even  in  suffering,  till  with  those  few  gentle 
words  he  had  staggered  and  swayed  downward  like  a  dying  man.    Then, 
where  the  moonlight  strayed  in  through  a  parting  in  the  branches  above, 
she  saw  that  his  face  was  white  as  the  arum  lilies  amongst  which  he  fell, 
and  that  the  snowy  crowns  of  the  flowers  and  their  broad  and  pointed 
leaves  were  darkened  with  the  stain  of  blood,  soaking  through  the  linen 
of  his  barcarolo's  dress.     He  was  stretched  there  as  when  flrst  she  had 
found  him  under  the  Carpathian  pine-woods  he  had  laid,  struck  down  by 
the  bullets  of  his  Greek  assassin,  with  the  vultures  waiting  above  to  swoop 
to  their  feast.     For  many  moments  she  knelt  by  him,  in  the  set  mute 
>p*thy  of  anguish ;  no  tears  rose  before  her  sight,  and  her  proud  lips 
were  pressed  close  without  a  sound,  almost  without  a  breath,  but  as  she 
^azed  an  a&;ony  came  in  her  eyes  greater  than  any  that  the  uplifted 
•courge  or  the  locked  fetters  of  her  prison  had  wrung  from  her. 
**  0  God  !— not  his  life,  too  !" 
The  prayer  broke  stifled  and  heartbroken  from  her  very  soul ;  she  had 
je^n  so  many  perish  for  her,  perish  through  her ;  she  had  seen  the  brave 
hves  at  Antma  fall  like  the  ears  of  wheat,  ripe  to  the  reaping ;  she  had 
J^own  that  east  and  west,  far  and  near,  in  the  wide  wastes  of  the  Magyar- 
land  as  in  the  silent  streets  of  Venice,  in  the  snow  plains  of  the  Muscovite 
empire  as  in  the  laughing  loveliness  of  Lombard  meadows,  men  had 
poured  out  their  blood  like  water  at  her  bidding,  under  her  will,  only  for 
^e  of  that  fatal  beauty  which  many  with  their  last  wrath  in  the  battle- 
field or  on  the  scaffold  had  cursed  with  bitter  reproach,  which  some — and 
^t  so  few — had  to  the  last  still  blessed.     So  many  bad  died  for  her  ! — 
^d  now  he  who  had  found  at  her  hands  but  coldness  and  suffering,  and 
§one  without  reward  for  a  loyalty  passing  all  that  even  she  had  ever 
^^nd,  lay  to  all  seeming  dead  or  dying  at  her  feet ;  as  a  noble  hound 
^es  for  its  mistress's  sake,  dies  faithful  to  the  last,  though  never  may  her 
hand  have  given  him  one  caress,  though  never  may  her  lips  have  spoken 
'^ore  than  careless  command  or  chill  dismissal. 

^  She  knew  then  that  she  loved  him  ;  loved  him  not  with  pity,  nor  with 

^dain  for  love  as  weakness,  nor  with  mere  warmth  to  one  who  had 

^ked  all  things  in  her  cause,  but  loved  him  with  a  passion  answering 

^is  own,  with  a  passion  holding  the  world  worthless  if  he  no  more  were 

^Umbered  with  the  living.     To-night,  when   his  heart  had  throbbed 

^aiiist  hers ;  to-night,  when  his  strength  had  stood  between  her  and  her 

^^stroyer ;  to-night,  when  his  promise  had  been  given  her  to  save  her 

^^th  death,  if  no  other  freedom  were  left  him  wherewith  to  rescue  her ; 

^^^night,  she  had  known  that  she  had  loved  him  with  the  love  she  had 

^^«med  dead  in  her  heart,  impossible  to  her  nature  ;  she,  with  whom  love 

^^^d  been  but  the  sceptre  with  which  to  sway  slaveB,  iVie  iOiBSi&s«^^g;mi 
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with  which  to  blind  madmen,  the  supreme  folly  with  which  womei 
otherwise  powerless,  reach  a  power  that  mocks  at  kings  and  creeds,  ar 
reign  over  the  broadest  empire  of  earth. 

She  knelt  by  him,  mute,  motionless,  with  a  terrible  longing  in  t1 
haughty  eyes  that  had  never  quailed  under  Griulio  Villaflor's,  and  had  niai 
the  Umbrian  priest  let  fall  the  lash.  In  that  moment — in  the  siiience  ai 
the  loneliness  of  the  forest,  where  the  shadows  closed  above  them,  and 
all  the  width  of  the  land  there  was  not  one  whom  she  could  summon 
his  aid,  one  whom  she  dared  trust  with  their  lives,  the  anguish  she  h 
oftentimes  too  mercilessly  dealt,  too  lightly  counted,  recoiled  back  on  h< 
She  learned  what  it  could  be  to  bear  this  thing  that  men  call  love,  tl 
deadly  gambling  of  heart,  and  thought,  and  sense,  which  casts  all  stal 
in  fate  upon  the  venture  of  another's  life ;  she,  who  had  watched  tl 
madness  so  often  and  so  long,  with  calm,  contemptuous  g^aze,  and  tempi 
youth,  and  manhood,  and  age  into  it  with  a  sorceress's  smile,  heeding  1 
wreck  she  made  no  more  than  Circe  heeded  those  who  went  down  1 
neath  the  waves  because  her  white  arms  waved  them  to  that  fatal  s 
She  loved  him  now  with  a  great  love ;  passionate,  with  the  fire  that  sli 
in  her,  yet  pure  so  far  as  remorse  could  burn  it  pure,  and  harrowed  d( 
with  a  contrition  that  would  have  purchased  freedom,  and  peace,  and ; 
for  him  had  it  been  possible,  at  any  cost,  at  every  sacrifice. 

The  stillness  was  intense ;  the  solitude  absolute  as  in  a  desert, 
living  thing  was  near,  and  had  a  peopled  city  been  around  in  place  oft 
profound  impenetrable  desolation,  none  could  have  been  summoned 
them  ;  she  had  become  as  one  plague-stricken,  she  was  hunted  down 
Church  and  King,  she  could  not  ask  a  draught  of  water  &om  a  peasf 
or  bid  his  help  to  bear  her  lover  under  a  shealing's  shelter,  the  ▼ 
reeds  and  glasses  trodden  in  their  flight  might  tell  their  course  i 
betray  their  resting-place,  the  very  moments  might  be  numbered 
which  she  could  even  watch  beside  him  here  unpursued,  unarresi 
Though  he  perished  before  her  sight,  she  could  not  reach  for  him  even 
succour  of  a  beggar's  wallet  or  a  charcoal-burner's  roof. 

The  linen  of  the  fishing-shirt  had  fallen  open  on  his  breast,  and  by 
flickering  light  shed  downward  through  the  leaves  she  saw  where 
blows  had  fallen  fast  as  hail  upon  his  chest,  that  was  strong  as  ; 
corslet  of  steel,  but  blackened  and  beaten  by  them  like  the  steel  afki 
long  close  battle ;  his  head  had  sunk  back,  he  had  reeled  down  sense 
from  exhaustion ;  through  the  crushed  arums  the  slender  stream  of 
blood  still  flowed  till  the  snowy  cups  were  filled  with  it  as  though  t 
were  purpled  by  wine  ;  she  had  looked  many  a  time  on  death,  and  de 
seemed  to  her  on  his  face  now  as  it  had  done  when  beneath  the  mount 
pines  she  had  first  seen  the  carrion  birds  waiting  and  hovering  above 
flightless  eyes. 

For  the  moment  she  had  no  strength,  no  consciousness  to  seek  to  8 
him  ;  she  knelt  beside  him,  knowing  nothing  save  that  through  hei 
too  must  be  sacrificed,  that  for  her  this  life  also  had  been  laid  do 
uncounting  its  own  loss,  yielding  up  its  breath  without  reproach,  fin 
nobly  on  to  perish  in  her  defence  as  the  bold  fealty  of  a  dog  forces  it 
to  share  the  blow  aimed  at  its  lord,  and  falls  by  it,  content  if  so  its) 
be  saved.  She  stooped  over  him,  with  that  look  in  her  eyes  with  wt 
she  had  gaied  down  on  the  lifeless  frame  of  Carlo  of  Viana,  only  1 
aow,  beside  utmone  thwe  waa  a  gtief  and  a  ^^assion  deeper  yet,  • 
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whilst  softer,  than  remorse  alone.  That  gaze,  though  he  laj  senseless 
under  it»  seemed  to  have  power  upon  him  still,  as  when  first  under  the 
Danobiaii  sea-pines  it  had  been  bent  on  him  in  the  glow  and  fulness  of 
the  HOOD,  nerer  again  to  be  forgotten.  His  eyes,  blind  and  seeing  nothing 
but  the  dark  swaying  motion  of  tiie  leaves  and  the  stars  that  burned 
down  through  the  vault  of  gloom  above,  still  instinctively  looked  upward 
seeidng  hers.  A  heavy  sigh  heaved  his  breast, — a  sigh  in  which  words 
brokenly  rose  to  his  lips  aud  died. 

^*  Leave  me.     O  God ! — save  your8el£" 

His  one  thought  was  still  of  her ;  his  one  instinct  still  was  for  her.  A 
quiver  shook  her  from  head  to  foot,  as  fear,  and  danger,  and  the  pressure 
o£  the  poisoned  steel  against  her  bosom,  had  had  no  strength  to  shake 
tier  grand  and  fearless  courage.  He  was  faithful  to  her  thus — to  ^ 
liast— and  she  had  g^ven  him  no  recompense  save  this — to  die  for  her. 

Her  head  bowed  its  haughty  royalty  downward  and  downward  until 
her  brow  rested  on  his  breast,  and  her  hands  drew  his  within  them  against 
tlie  beating  of  her  heart. 

"  Oh,  truest,  noblest !"  she  murmured,  "  I  know  it  now.  I  love  you, 
i£  love  be  any  worth." 

Through  the  sickening  delirium  in  which  his  mind  was  floating,  through 

tlie  darkness  that  closed  on  sight  and  sense,  and  seemed  to  him,  as  to 

lier,  the  presaging  shadows  of  dissolution,  the  words  reached,  the  touch 

dizilled  him,  with  an  electrk:  shock,  a  sweetness  of  hope  so  wild,  so  rich, 

flo  breathless,  that  it  called  him  back  to  consciousness,  as  in  the  priestly 

legends  the  touch  of  the  anointing  chrism  has  summoned  the  soul  to  eartn. 

fie  raised  liimself  slightly  with  convulsive  strength,  a  living  warmth 

flushed  the  bloodless  weariness  of  his  features,  his  eyes  strained  through 

the  dimness  that  swam  before  them  with  eager  e£Fort  to  regain  their  sight. 

*^  Say  it  again  I"  he  whispered,  with  that  terrible  doubt  still  in  his 

look  of  one  who  fears  the  joy  he  touches  will  vanish  Dfiocking  him. 

*'  Say  it  once  more — once  more  1" 

Through  the  mist  before  his  vision,  through  the  blackness  of  the  forest 
^des,  through  the  haxe  of  flickering  foliage,  and  watery  moonlight,  and 
ttars  that  seemed  to  stoop  and  touch  the  earth,  he  saw  the  divine  eyes 
i>eiiding  over  him  grow  humid,  lustrous,  gentle  with  an  infinite  gentle- 

**  Say  that  I  love  you  ?     Yes — ^I  say  it  now." 

The  words  were  low,  soft,  slowly  uttered ;  proud  still,  for  in  them  she 
yielded  far,  but  tender  with  a  tenderness  the  deeper  for  that  pride  whidi 
-*^ped,  not  without  lingering  reluctance  still,  to  own  itself  disarmed, 
pie  glory  that  shone  one  moment  on  his  face  she  had  never  seen  save  in 
'j^  youth's  earliest  dreams  of  the  glory  on  the  faces  of  the  gods;  for — let 
^  world  lie  of  her  as  it  would — to  none  had  she  ever  spoken  as  she 
•P^ke  now  to  him,  while  her  voice  was  sweet  as  sorcery  and  filled  with 
^8hed  tears  that  would  not  gather  in  her  eyes,  but  were  driven  back  to 
^J^ir  heart  in  bitter,  aching  grief  that  mingled  with  the  poignancy  of  softer 
^^'^^ghts  and  tenderness  unloosed  at  last. 

,    **  Yes — ^I  love  you.    Know  it  now — it  is  a  poor  reward,  and  comes  too 
*te  for  both." 

Then,  at  last,  the  passion  of  its  ecstasy  reached  him,  and  he  knew 
""^t  it  wajs  truth — truth  that  rushed  through  him  like  the  wild  potence 
^  some  eastern  drug,  burning,  blinding,  lulling  every  sense  like  o^iiLVk- 
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miDgled  wine.  He  lifted  himself  from  where  he  lay,  he  stretched 
arms  out  to  her,  he  strore  with  futile  agonised  effort  to  strain  his  ^ 
through  the  mists  of  pain,  to  free  his  strength  from  the  bonds  of  ezh^ 
tion ;  and  once  more  it  was  in  yain— once  more  he  fell  hack,  powerl^ 
senseless,  yet  with  his  thoughts  keeping  their  hold  on  their  one  meioc 
of  her,  and  still  with  that  glow  as  of  light  upon  his  face.  His  lips  mov 
hinilj  in  words  that  scarcely  stirred  the  grave-like  silence  of  tfie  de 
oak-woods: 

"  O  God !  if  it  if  love — not  pity — stoop  down  and  kiss  me  onoeu'^ 
She  was  silent  ^hile,  looking  motionless  upon  him  in  the  grey,  fitfia 
shadowy  haze,  that  was  dusky  and  darkened  by  the  massive  canopy  i 
foliage  above ;  then — with  a  hint  flush  rising  over  the  weary  fairness « 
her  ^e— lower  and  lower  she  drooped  her  noble,  imperial  head,  and  li 
the  warmth  and  fragrance  of  her  lips  rest  in  the  answer  that  he  prayc 
for  on  his  own. 

CHAPTEB  VII. 

**  WBT  MUST  I  'NBAIH  THB  I£AVE8  OF  CORONAL  FIIBSS  ANT  KISS  OF  FABDOH 
OK  THY  BBOW?" 

Thb  earliest  dawn  had  broken  eastward,  where  the  Apennines  stretdi 
•—the  dawn  of  a  southern  summer,  that  almost  touches  the  sunset  of  t 
past  night — ^but  under  the  dense  shadows  of  the  old  wooda  that  had  At 
tered  the  mystic  rites  of  Gnostics  and  echoed  with  the  Latin  hymns 
Pan,  no  light  wandered.  Gl^here  was  only  a  dim  silvery  haie,  that  seem 
to  float  over  the  whiteness  of  the  tall-stemmed  arum  lilies  and  the  foai 
bells  of  the  water  that  here  and  there  glimmered  under  the  rank  vegel 
tion,  where  it  had  broken  from  its  hidden  channels  up  to  air  and  spa< 
Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  intense  stillness ;  that  the  uight  waned  a 
the  world  wakened,  brought  no  change  to  the  solitudes  that  men  li 
forgotten,  and  only  the  memories  of  the  dead-deserted  gods  still  hauni 
in  the  places  of  their  lost  temples,  whose  columns  were  now  the  sea-jHo 
stems,  and  on  whose  fallen  altars  and  whose  shattered  sculptures  1 
lizard  made  her  shelter  and  the  wind-sown  grasses  seeded  and  took  ta 
Of  the  once  graceful  marble  beauty  and  the  incense-steeped  stones 
sacrifice  nothing  remained  but  moss-grown  shapeless  fragments,  bur 
beneath  a  pall  of  leaves  by  twice  a  thousand  autumns.  Yet  the  anci 
sanctity  still  rested  on  the  nameless,  pathless  woods ;  the  breath  of 
earlier  time,  of  a  younger  season  of  the  earth,  seemed  to  lie  yet  upon 
untroubled  forest  ways;  the  whisper  of  the  unseen  watere  had  a  dxea 
Hke,  unreal  cadence ;  in  the  deep  shade,  in  the  warm  fragrance  and 
heavy  gloom,  there  was  a  voluptuous  yet  mournful  charm — the  w( 
seemed  so  far,  the  stars  shone  so  near,  tliere  were  the  sweetness  of  rest 
the  oblivion  of  passion. 

When  her  lips  had  touched  his,  life  had  seemed  to  return  to  him ;  he 
in  a  trance  vague  as  a  rapturous  dream.  He  was  powerless  to  ans 
her,  save  by  his  eyes ;  he  had  no  consciousness,  save  the  one  sense  c 
joy  that  in  its  intensity  was  half  delirium  ;  he  had  no  memory,  save  1 
he  held  himself  dying,  and  felt  death  glorious,  divine,  welcome  as 
richest  life  that  ever  poured  its  golden  wine  out  in  the  sanligfal 
youth — felt  like  the  lover  who,  slaughtered  at  his  mistress's  fret 
leambg  by  his  &11  her  love^  murmured  with  his  latest  words, 
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It  was  ordamed  to  be  so  sweet,  and  best 
Gomes  now,  beneath  thine  ejes  and  on  thy  breast, 
Still  kiss  me !    Care  not  for  the  cowards !    Care 
Chily  to  out  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 
My  olooa  will  hurt. 

Stretched  there  motionless,  strengthless,  seeing  only  the  gaze  of  her  eyes 
in  the  dimness,  and  feeling  the  depth  of  the  solitude  in  which  their 
lives  were  alone,  as  in  the  awful  stillness  of  the  desert,  he  knew  not 
yet  whether  this  was  truth,  or  whether  dying  visions  mocked  him — 
whether  this  spiritual  stillness  round  him,  this  madness  of  incredulous 
hope,  this  breath  of  whispered  words  that  fanned  his  hair,  this  caress  that 
barned  one  moment  on  his  lips,  were  not  the  mere  phantoms  of  vain 
desires  dreaming  of  the  joys  denied  to  them  for  ever.     For  a  while  Idalia 
let  him  lie  thus,  with  his  head  sunk  back  against  her  heart,  and  his  eyes 
alone  speaking  as  they  gazed  up  with  their  dog-like  fidelity  their  un- 
utterable passion :  she  had  no  thought  now  that  this  was  death  which 
Had  come  to  him  ;  she  knew  that  she  would  live  as  surely  as  though 
with  that  answer  to  his  prayer  she  had  breathed  back  the  certainty  of 
existence  upon  his  lips;  and  she  knelt  there  silent  and  immovable,  letting 
the  moments  drift  on,  forgetful  alike  of  time,  of  danger,  of  flight,  and  of 
porstiit;  remembering  no  more  than  if  they  have  never  been,  idike  the 
«gony  that  was  of  the  past,  and  the  jeopardy  that  was  still  of  the  future. 
On  the  dauntless  Greek  courage — the  courage  of  Marathon  that  had  re- 
eved in  her — peril  had  frail  and  passing  hold :  and  in  the  deep  bosom  of 
these  nntracked  and  classic  woodlands  all  sense  of  mortal  fear  seemed 
l^t  in  their  -  profound  peace,  their  nameless  melancholy,  their  ethereal 
'ttlling  charm. 

.  At  last,  as  though  smitten  suddenly  with  the  sharp  iron  of  recollec- 
**^**>,  she  moved  from  him,  rose,  and  went  from  the  great  oak  shelter 
^^^ere  he  lay. 

■*  Love !  love !  What  have  I  to  do  with  love  ?"  she  murmured, 
^^arily,  bitterly,  as  she  leaned  her  arms  on  the  broken  slab  of  the  old 
•tone  altar,  and  let  her  head  droop  downward  on  them.  A  flood  of 
""Memories,  a  tide  of  thought  rushed  on  her  from  the  years  of  her  past ; 
^**^  the  impulses  of  a  gratitude  touched  to  the  core  by  the  fealty  and  de- 
^^i<m  of  his  defence,  she  had  let  words  escape  her  that  pride  had  silenced^ 
•'^d  weightier  chains  fettered  for  so  long,  that  she  would  have  taken  her 
5**th  no  pity  for  him  would  ever  shake,  no  yielding  in  herself  would  ever 
J®*d  her  to  revoke,  the  decree  of  severance  from  her  for  ever,  which  she 
^^  uttered  unfalteringly  on  the  night  by  the  Capri  sea.  It  was  done  ;— 
^  knew  now  that  she  gave  him  back  some  measure  at  least  of  that  passion 
^herewith  he  adored  her.  She  gave  him  love — she  who  had  held  it  with 
^  Superb  a  disdain  as  the  dalliance  of  fools,  or  the  sensualism  of  libertines ; 
^'^e  who  used  the  whole  power  of  its  empire  but  as  a  weapon,  a  mask,  a 
^**e,  a  means  scorned  in  itself  for  ends  nearer  her  heart  and  worthier 
^^  oonsecration  of  her  thoughts  than  she  deemed  that  any  single  life 
^^^Id  ever  become  to  her.  For  the  first  time — whatever  calumny  might 
^y*  or  vain  jealousy  upbraid  her  with — for  the  first  time  the  softness  of 
^^  passion  had  touched  her,  and  its  caress  been  given  by  her.  She  had 
^^de  a  slave  of  its  madness  many  a  time,  or  lashed  it  into  fury  when  she 
?^^ed,  as  the  priestesses  of  ancient  Syracuse,  tamed  or  enraged  the 
^^^ert  beasts  they  crowned  with  flowers  only  later  on  to  lead  them  out 
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to  sacrifice.  That  she  woaid  «ver  render  it  back,  that  she  would  eir 
feel  to  it  other  emotioa  than  a  half  oontemptuoas  compassion,  had  seeing 
impossible  to  her  for  so  long.  Moreoyer,  when  of  late  some  sense  of  £. 
tenderness  had  stolen  on  her,  some  echo  in  her  own  heart  been  awaken^ 
to  the  strong  vibrations  of  his,  she  had  known  that  the  bonds  whicr 
bound  her  could  never  be  loosened,  and  she  had  told  herself  that  sbs  hm 
no  title  to^  no  fitness  for,  a  noble  and  unsullied  homage. 

Where  she  leaned  now  against  tiie  ruined  altar-stones,  remorsoy  kesr 
as  though  their  love  were  guilt,  weighed  on  her.  He  had  justly  won  hL 
right  to  all  of  joy,  of  honour,  and  of  peace,  that  she  could  give  the  Hbei 
rator  and  defender  of  her  life  ;  he  had  been  willing  to  purchase  liberty  £oi 
her  at  loss  of  all  things  to  himself;  he  had  merited  the  tenderness  she  hac 
yielded  to  him  by  chivalrous  service  which  no  gratitude  rendered  cool 
repay :— and  she  knew  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  sole  reward  her  love  wool 
bring  to  him  would  be  a  violent  death  by  shot  or  steel ;  she  knew  tha 
the  more  truly,  the  more  deeply  he  was  loved  by  her,  the  more  inevitabl; 
would  the  price  of  her  love  be  to  him  a  fate  as  merciless  as  the  blow  hi 
Abruzzian  foe  had  dealt  at  him  that  night.  An  exceeding  bittemas 
came  on  her^— a  heart-sickness  of  regret.  Why  had  not  he  oome  to  he 
in  the  early  years  of  her  youth?  Why  had  not  this  passion,  since  a 
last  it  reached  her,  been  wakened  in  her  while  yet  it  would  have  suffice 
to  her,  while  yet  it  would  have  had  no  shadow  cast  upon  it  from  the  pasi 
while  yet  no  self-reproach,  no  weariness  of  doubt,  no  fever  of  recklec 
ambition,  and  no  darkness  of  untold  bondage,  of  fettered  action,  of  dea 
memories,  would  have  stretched  between  them  ?  The  poignancy  of  the 
cruel  remembrance,  '*  too  late,"  which  had  passed  over  her  when  she  ha 
leaned  against  her  prison  casement,  and  seen  him  look  upward  in  tfa 
tawny  torrid  heat  of  the  monastic  marshes,  was  with  her  now. 

She  had  told  him  that  he  was  dear  to  her,  and  she  knew  him  to  be  so 
knew  that  she  could  go  to  his  side  and  promise  him  a  love  that  shod 
be  no  mockery  and  no  treachery,  but  a  living  truth,  deep  and  warm,  an 
rooted  fast  in  honour.  She  had  known  many  who,  in  other  thing 
equalled  or  for  surpassed  him  ;  she  had  known  every  splendour  of  inteUec 
every  dignity  of  power,  every  brilliance  of  fascination  in  the  men  of  evei 
country  who  had  been  about  her  in  so  many  changing  throngs,  but  noi 
amongst  them  had  touched  her  as  the  singleness  and  the  self-sacrifii 
of  Erceldoune's  devotion  touched  her,  and  none  had  roused  in  her  tl 
mingled  pity  and  reverence  which  the  hopelessness  of  his  passion  u 
the  chivalry  of  his  character  had  roused  in  her  almost  from  the  fii 
moment  of  their  intercourse.  There  was  a  bold,  free  magnificence 
manhood ;  there  was  a  lofty,  fearless,  superb  reading  of  honour  and  i 
bonds;  there  was  a  noble  simplicity  and  an  antique  grandeur  in  the  ea 
of  his  nature  that  had  won  from  her  what  she  had  never  felt  to  tho 
amongst  her  lovers  who  had  charmed  her  with  an  intellect  a  thousai 
times  more  subtle,  wooed  her  with  a  dominion  infinitely  more  comnsan 
ing  than  his  could  ever  have  been,  even  had  the  fortunes  of  his  m 
never  fallen  as  they  had  done,  or  the  pursuits  of  a  statesman's  glon 
ever  been  possible  to  the  untamed  Border  blood.  When  in  the  gloooi 
the  monastery's  corridors,  with  a  hundred  human  tigers  thirsty  £ 
slaughter  swarming  from  their  dens,  she  had  been  guarded  by  his  an 
and  shielded  on  his  breast,  his  heart  had  wakened  her  own  with  its  4|ui 
beating ;  when  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  she  had  made  htm  pUi| 
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his  word  to  serve  her  by  a  death-shot  if  to  give  her  freedom  from  dis- 
honour otherwise  were  forbidden  him,  she  had  felt  to  this  man^  whose  eyes 
answered  hers  in  comprehension  of  that  loathing  of  captivity,  that  disdun 
of  the  terrors  of  the  grave,  what  was  nearer  akin  to  reverence  than  the 
imperial  temper  of  Idalia  had  ev4r  yielded  to  any. 

He  had  so  far  won  his  way  to  her  at  last ;  severance  would  have  scarce 
been  more  misery  to  him  than  to  her  now,  and  the  proud  sorceress  of  the 
Silver  Ivy  would  have  been  content  that  wealth,  and  power,  and  sove- 
reignty, and  all  the  changeful  triumphs  of  her  career,  should  drift  from 
her,  so  that  only  his  gaze  should  look  ever  with  that  loyal  worship  into 
hers,  so  that  only  her  past  could  be  so  pure  and  cloudless  in  her  own  sight 
and  his  that  no  poison -mists  should  ever  rise  from  it  before  him,  so  that 
only  she  were  free  to  bid  him,  without  any  hidden  thing  between  them, 
look  in  her  inmost  heart  and  see  his  empire  there  imshadowed  and 
unshared. 

"  He  loves  me — ^yes  !  As  no  man,  I  think,  loved  me  yet,"  she  thought 
"But  he  loves  me  because  he  believes  in  me.  How  long  should  I  reign 
with  him  if  he  knew? — if  he  knew  !" 

That  was  the  iron  weight  on  her,  which  made  her  whole  frame  sink 

■with  that  fettered   worn-out   fatigue  and   desolation   against  the  ivy- 

eovered  stones  in  the  motionless  musing  that  succeeded  to  the  breathe 

less,  fearless  intoxication  of  danger  and  of  flight.     It  would  not  have 

heen  possible  to  her  to  do  as  many  weaker  and  less  truthful  natures 

^0 — seek  shelter  in  self-evasion,  and  turn  the  very  nobility  and  trust  of 

^he  man  who  loved  her  into  the  withes  to  bind  him,  and  the  band  to  blind 

3iiin.     It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  her  to  stoop  and  touch  his  lips 

"^ith  hers,  if  on  hers  there  was  ever  to  be  for  him  the  shame  of  falsehood 

^r  the  disgrace  of  subterfuge.     When  once  she  had  answered  him  with 

^hat  caress  he  prayed,  when  once  she  had  murmured  to  him,  '^  I  love 

^ou  I"  she  had  acknowledged  to  herself  his  right  that  there  should  never 

^l>e  one  thing  in  her  past  or  her  present  screened  from  him,  one  truth 

^^eiled,  one  act  distorted.     And  on  her  silence  was  bound;  either  way, 

'"withholding  all  or  giving  all  the  records  of  her  past,  she  saw  herself  a 

^*Tiitress  to  her  creed  of  truth  and  justice — a  traitress  alike  to  others  and 

^-■lerself. 

Lost  in  thought,  and  weakened  now  more  than  she  knew  by  her  oap- 

'i^fity,  by  the  scant  coarse  food  and  noxious  air  of  her  prison-house,  and 

^S)y  the  wild  speed  of  the  lengthened  headlong  midnight  ride,  she  sat  there 

^=^m  the  still  deep  shadows  of  the  oak  glades,  with  the  faint  grey  hue  of  the 

■r^ouDg  day  serving  but  to  deepen  into  blacker  sombreness  the  colonnades 

'^of  trees.     She  had  left  him  on  the  sudden  sting  of  many  memories — 

^^nemories  which  made  it  deadly  to  her  pride  to  have  bent  tlius  to  passion 

^ind  to  pity — memories  which  recalled  to  her  that  she  had  no  right  to  bmd 

^  with  her  own  the  fate  of  one  who  brought  to  her  the  loyalty  of  perfect 

^th  in  her  nature,  the  defencelessness  of  perfect  ignorance  of  her  past. 

She  had  done  him  evil  enough  ;  she  had  saved  his  life  once,  only  to  chain 

it  so  to  hers  that  its  doom  must  be  whatever  her  own  became ;  for  her 

ie  had  risked  liberty,  existence,  everything  save  honour,  ungrudgingly, 

and  with  the  lavish  largesse  of  a  princely  giver,  who  would  have  held  no 

gift  as  any  worth,  no  suffering  as  any  sacrifice ;  now — at  the  last — she 

had  surrendered  her  love  to  him,  and  listened  to  his  own.  She  knew  that 

there  were  thousands  who  would  tell  him  that  this  was  the  darkest  evil  of 
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all  that,  through  her,  had  befallen  him.  And  at  her  heart  aohed  a  bura- 
ing,  endless,  futile  pain,  rather  for  him  than  for  herself  though  for  her- 
seff  there  was  sharp  anguish  in  the  knowledge  that  she  had  loved  him  so 
well  that  she  had  slandered  her  own  f^me  to  give  herself  to  his  scorn, 
and  spare  him  one  pang  at  least  if  it  were  possible;  yet  that  the  world 
would  tell  him  all  love  rendered  from  her  could  be  but  a  graceful  lie  to 
fool  him  to  his  peril,  an  eloquent  simulation  to  cheat  him  into  misery,  a 
mockery,  hollow  as  it  was  beguiling,  to  draw  him  downward,  Circe-like,  to 
his  destruction. 

Her  head  was  sunk  on  her  hands  ;  her  thoughts  had  drifted  far  in  that 
▼ague,  unreal  musing  which  comes  after  long  fasting  and  severe  exer- 
tion ;  she  was  unconscious  that  he  followed  her  wistfully  with  his  gaze, 
like  a  dog,  as  she  left  him,  and  slowly,  staggeringly,  after  a  while,  rose, 
steadying  himself  by  the  boles  of  the  oak  trunks,  and  came  towards  her 
with  the  dizziness  of  his  wound  still  on  him,  but  the  ardent  glow  and  the 
bewildered  doubt  of  feverish  joy  warm  on  his  face  and  eager  in  his  glance. 
She  was  unconscious,  even,  that  he  was  near  till  his  hand  touched  her ; 
then,  as  she  started  at  the  touch,  she  once  again  forgot  that  the  world 
held  any  other  than  his  life  and  hers.  Stooping,  he  looked  down  into 
her  eyes ;  a  look  so  longing,  so  incredulous,  so  straining  with  hope  and 
fear,  as  a  man  might  give  into  the  deep  brown  depths  of  fathomless 
waters  in  whose  light  he  sees  some  long-lost  priceless  jewel  gleaming. 

«  Is  it  true  ?" 

As  his  voice  quivered  on  the  words  he  read  its  truth ;  doubt  was  ao 
longer  with  him  in  its  torture  as  he  gazed  down  on  her  face ;  but  with  a 
cry  from  his  very  heart,  a  cry  of  the  sheer  agony  of  joy,  he  drew  her  ia 
his  arms  as  he  had  held  her  against  the  onslaught  of  her  foes;  he  gave 
back  that  one  caress  with  breathless  kisses  on  her  lips  and  brow;  he 
forgot  danger,  and  pain,  and  all  things  upon  earth,  save  that  this  womaa 
he  worshipped  was  his  in  all  her  splendid  grace,  in  all  her  sovereign  love- 
liness ;  the  world  reeled  round  him — he  felt  blind,  and  drunk,  and  mad. 
And  Idalia  for  the  instant  made  him  no  resistance,  but  let  her  beauty  Ue 
in  the  arms  that  so  well  had  shielded  it,  and  let  her  head  rest  upon  the 
breast  that  bad  been  as  a  buckler  rained  on  by  a  thousand  blows  between 
her  and  her  enemies. 

This  trance  of  sweet  forgetfulness,  this  momentary  banishment  of 
every  bitter  thing,  she  at  least  could  give  him,  and  he  had  earned  his 
right  to  it.  For  the  moment,  also,  she,  too,  shared  it ;  she  felt  nothing 
but  the  softness,  the  silence,  the  voluptuous  abandonment  of  the  emotion 
80  long  contemptuously  discredited  and  unswervingly  repressed  as  owning 
any  power  to  sway  or  move  her  heart. 

Then  slowly,  and  with  her  old  proud  reluctance  to  yield  to  so  much 
weakness  blent  with  a  deeper  and  a  keener  pain,  she  drew  herself  gently 
from  him,  yet  still  let  her  head,  that  never  had  bent  before  the  savage 
lust  of  Giulio  Villaflor^s  tiger  glance  or  at  the  uplifted  scourge  of  his 
ecclesiastics,  droop  on  his  hand  with  a  gesture  that  was  little  less  than 
humiliation,  than  remorse. 

"  Do  not  thank  me  for  my  love.  The  world  will  tell  you  it  is  worth- 
less, and  can  have  no  strength  save  to  destroy.'* 

Por  all  answer  he  sank  down  at  her  feet,  his  arms  about  her  still,  hu 
hands  on  hers,  his  eyes  looking  upward  to  her  own  with  such  a  radiance 
in  them  as  she  had  never  seen  in  any  human  gaze. 
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''  Destroy  me  as  you  will,  so  that  you  love  me  !** 
Mad  words ; — she  had  heard  many  such,  yet  they  had  never  home  the 
meaning  to  her  that  these  hore  to  her  now.  A  shudder  passed  over  her 
as  she- heard,  a  chillness  of  icy  cold  that  the  burning:  of  his  kisses  on  her 
hands  could  not  warm.  She  kn^w  it  might  well  be  that  nothing  save 
ruin  might  come  to  him  through  her.  She  stooped  towards  him,  and  her 
lips  quivered  a  little  as  the  answer  stole  from  them. 

*^Wel],  many  will  tell  you  that  no  other  fate  can  ever  come  to  you 
from  me.** 

**  Whoever  does  will  find  hb  lie  his  last  word." 
"But—if /say  so?" 

He  smiled — ^the  same  smile  which  she  had  seen  upon  his  face  when  he 
had  first  looked  up  at  her  under  the  pines  of  the  Carpathian  pass. 

"I  have  answered.  Do  what  you  will,  since  you.  have  blessed  me 
thus." 

**  Blessed  you  ?     God  knows! " 

Slow  tears  welled  into  her  eyes  as  she  saw  his  own  so  full  of  longing 
lustroos  eloquence,  where  he  gazed  at  her  in  the  faintness  of  the  waking 
day  that  left  the  forest  gloom  and  forest  hush  around  them.  His  trust 
ivas  so  sweet  to  her,  and  yet  so  bitter ;  sweet  because  she  knew  thai  her 
heart  gave  it  the  answer  it  believed  and  sought,  bitter  because  she  knew 
that  her  past  could  never  merit  it  or  meet  it  She  passed  her  hand  softly 
over  his  forehead  with  a  gesture  that  from  her  had  deeper  tenderness 
than  far  more  passionate  demonstration  from  natures  more  yielding  and 
less  proud. 

"N¥hat  you  have  suffered  for  me  I"  she  murmured.  "  What  you  have 
done  and  dared  !  You  merit  my  whole,  life's  dedication  for  such  love-— 
such  service.     And — O  God  ! — that  life  is  so  little  worthy  you." 

The  woman  who  so  late  had  fronted  Giulio  Villaflor  with  so  superb  a 

resistance,  so  defiant  a  disdain ;  the  woman  who  had  laughed  at  the 

threats  and  the  prayers  of  her  lovers,  as  of  her  foes,  with  so  oold  and  so 

careless  a  contempt ;  the  woman  who  had  been  tranquil  before  death, 

l»tiJe«s  in  power,  victorious  against  ou{;rage,  and  without  mercy  in  fasci- 

AAtion,  felt  abased,  heart-stricken,  smitten  with  a  weary  shame,  before  the 

^oyal  gaze  of  the  man  who  held  her  life  as  the  most  valued  and  most 

^teialess  gift  the  world  could  hold  for  him.   To  a  nature  integrally  truth- 

^^   and  integprally  noble,  however  warped  by  circumstance  or  error,  the 

*^«adKest  sting,  the  surest  awakener  of  remorse,  will  always  lie  in  the  per- 

'^^t  faith  of  another's  implicit  confidence ;  steeled  to  venom,  careless  of 

^^"^stire,  and  contemptuous  of  rebuke,  it  will  bend,  contrite  and  self-ac- 

^***^ing,  before  the  fidelity  and  clearness  of  one  regard  that  vows  a  simple 

^^^  unsullied  belief  through  all  and  against  all. 

lie  doubted  that  he  heard  her  ri^tlv;  to  him  it  seemed  that  he  had 
?^  Earthly  thing  or  claim  by  which  to  win  her ;  and  he  held  his  service 
^^  Ixer  cause  no  more  deserving  of  her  care  than  he  held  the  wolf-hound's 
^^lierfeet 

Y^   **  Worthy  oimeV*  he  echoed,  his  voice  still  faint  with  exhaustion,  but 

^^^athless  with  the  incredulous  ioy  that  seemed  to  make  tenfold  strength 

^^Mr  back  into  his  limbs,  tenfold  force  arm  him  steel-clad  to  save  her. 

*  Oh,  my  love,  my  life,  my  empress,  my  wife ! — what  am  I  that  I  should 

^^^  share  one  thought  of  yours  ?" 

She  started  slighUy ;  a  flush  of  warmth  passed  over  the  paleness  of  her 
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&ce ;  a  half  smile  came  on  her  lips,  tad  yet  doabtful,  wondering  yet 
rererent. 

"  You  would  make  me  your  wife — still  P** 

She  spoke  almost  dreamily,  with  a  touch  of  quesHoning  doubt  in  her 
words  as  in  her  smile,  while  at  the  same  time  there  returned  to  her  some- 
thing of  thfct  negligence  of  hauteur,  something  of  that  royalty  of  challenge^ 
which  were  as  inherent  in  her  as  though  she  had  worn  the  crowns  of 
empires. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  staggering  with  the  weakness  of  his  wound,  but 
with  the  brown  of  his  cheek  hot,  his  chest  heaving,  his  eyes  lightened 
with  the  intensity  of  an  emotion  that  reached  utterance  only  in  broken, 
yehement  words : 

*'  I  would  ?  You  ask  it  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  feel  mad  with  the 
mere  license  only  to  touch  your  hand  with  mine?  And — what  insult 
do  you  think  that  I  can  mean  to  dare  to  offer  you  ?" 

"  None." 

She  looked  at  him  full  in  the  eyes,  with  a  tenderness  infimtely  melan- 
dioly,  a  gaze  intense  in  its  calm  unspoken  thought.  The  single  word 
spoke  better  than  whole  phrases  could  have  done,  aKke  her  knowled^ 
that  no  insult  could  have  been  tendered  to  herself,  and  that  none  woiud 
ever  have  been  possible  from  him. 

•*  Then  why,  in  God's  name,  such  a  doubt  ?" 

She  smiled  slightly,  with  something  of  her  old  delicate  irony,  her  own 
contemptuous,  unsparing  cynicism,  which  never  was  more  unsparing  than 
to  herself. 

*•  Why  ?  Well,  the  answer  was  not  sure,  or  would  not  have  been, 
rather,  if  you  were  as  other  men.  What  do  you  know  of  me  ?  Where 
have  you  lived,  if  you  have  not  heard  my  name  coupled  with  evil  ?  Why 
should  you  deem  so  much  scruple  needful  with  a  woman  whom  you  found 
a  conspirator  in  chains — ^a  prisoner,  degraded  to  the  mercy  of  Monsignore 
Villaflor?" 

A  great  darkness  swept  over  her  face  as  she  spoke  her  persecutor's 
name,  though  through  the  bitterness  and  moumfulness  of  all  her  speech 
there  ran  the  vein  of  reckless,  careless,  satirical  disdain,  which  had  gfrown 
to  be  as  her  second  nature  in  many  things,  and  had  so  long  been  used  as 
her  surest  veil  to  every  deeper  unacknowledged  feeling. 

The  wistful  uncertain  pain  which  that  tone  had  ever  brought  into  his 
look  was  in  it  now,  as  he  stooped  towards  her ;  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
comprehension,  but  he  was  content — ^with  that  magnificent  folly  which  is 
so  noble  in  its  rash  unwisdom — that  he  loved  her,  and  believed  in  her. 

**I  know  nothing  of  your  life — true.     But  make  it  one  with  mine, 
and  I  shall  hold  it  as  the  divinest  gift  on  earth ;  and  if  any  dare  calum- 
niate it,  they  will  find  their  reckoning  with  me.     Oh,  my  love,  my  mis- 
tress, my  idol !  only  give  me  the  title  to  defend  your  honour  against  the  • 
whole  world !" 

The  tears  stood  once  more  in  her  eyes  as  she  heard  the  passionate 
prayer,  to  which  the  tremor  in  his  voice  gave  a  yet  deeper  pathos — a  yet 
more  imploring  eagerness.  She  grew  paler  still  as  she  heard;  her  fips 
quivered,  a  sigh  from  her  heart's  depths  ran  through  her.  The  more 
fidth  he  lavished  on  her,  the  more  sublimely  mad  the  blindness  of  his 
chivalry,  the  more  heavily  self-rebuke  smote  her,  the  farther  the  iron 
entered  into  her  soul,  and  the  farther  she  stood  in  her  own  sight  bom  any 
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ss  with  this  man's  noble  siiia{dioit]r  of  trust.  Sbe  bent  towards  him, 
ing  her  head  one  moment  on  his  bands,  where  he  stood  above  her— 
bright-haired  pride-crowned  head,  that  had  borne  itself  with  such 
rrial  courage  abore  the  massacre  of  Antina,  above  the  priestlj  herd 
le  monastic  hall,  lowered  with  the  abasement  of  a  brave  and  erring 
re,  struck  to  the  core  with  self-chastisement,  and  refusiag  to  accept 
shade  of  worship  of  which  it  knew  itself  anworthy* 
Listen !"  she  said,  softly,  while  a  bitterness,  that  was  to  herseH  not 
im,  lent  a  strange  thrill  and  force  to  the  low-murmured  woids 
listen !  I  have  said  I  k>ve  yon — love  yen  as  I  never  thought  to  love 
y  noblest,  bravest,  best !  .  But  it  is  because  I  do,  that  I  tell  you  I  am 
orthy  of  your  generous  faith — that  I  tell  you  there  had  better  be 
ration  between  us  now  and  for  ever.  .1  will  not  urge  on  yon  to  leave 
>ecause  while  with  me  you  share  my  danger.  You  are  too  brave  to  be 
ited  with  such  a  plea ;  but  I  do  say,  forget  that  I  have  ever  confessed 
have  g^own  dear  to  me,  abandon  every  hope  that  I  can  bring  you  any 
liness ;  do  as  I  bade  yon  when  last  we  parted-*-hate  me,  scorn  me^ 
iemn  me,  if  you  will ;  do  anything,  save  trust  your  happiness  to  me ! 
re  are  many  women  who  can  lay  bare  their  hearts  to  you  like  an  open 
ly  make  one  of  them  the  holder  of  your  honour,  they  akme  merit  it, 
I  am  not  amongst  them.  Who  can  know  me  as  I  know  myself  ? 
3ve  me,  then,  when  I  tell  you  the  greatest  cruelty  I  can  do  to  yon  is 
^stow  on  yon  my  love." 

Le  heard  her  silently ;  but  not  as  he  had  heard  her  bid  him  leave  her 
condemn  her  the  last  night  they  had  stood  together  above  the  sea  at 
i.  He  knew  now  that  she  loved  him ;  knowing  that,  he  refused  to 
a  decree  of  divorce  between  them,  even  Irom  her  lips ;  he  daimed  a 
that  he  would  never  surrender,  though  through  years  he  should 
y  assert  his  right  to  it.  The  strong  passion  and  the  staunch  patience 
s  nature  were  welded  together,  persistent  and  invulnerable. 
Let  me  judge  that,"  he  said,  simply.  "  If  I  preferred  misery  at  your 
8,  rather  than  paradise  at  any  other's,  I  should  have  the  right  to 
3  the  choice." 

Ves,  and  I  the  right  to  guard  you  from  the  fruits  of  your  own  mad* 
You  love  me  with  a  love  that  needs  an  angel  to  be  worthy  it ;  and 
have  thought  of  late,  that  if  those  tyrants  yonder  had  knelled  me 
r  the  worst  tortures  they  could  frame,  they  weuki  have  done  on  me 
lore  than  my  just  due ;  they  would  only  fittingly  have  avenged  all 
i  who  died  by  shot  and  steel  through  me." 
What  is  your  life,  then  ?" 

is  voice  sank  very  low,  his  face  was  very  colourless,  as  he  leaned  over 
Believe  even  her  own  witness  against  her  he  did  not,  would  not ; 
he  knew  that  some  dark  thread  ran  through  her  life's  golden  web — 
Dew  that  some  deadly  remorse  underlay  the  brilliancy  of  her  gifts  and 
er  sway,  and  beyond  these  he  knew  nothing  of  it— -no  more  than  he 
9  of  the  track,  and  the  spring,  and  the  destiny  of  the  unseen  waters 
wound  their  way  beneath  the  herbage  and  the  lilies  at  his  feet, 
lier  downward  to  nethermost  depths  of  gloom,  or  oatward  to  the  £ur 
om  of  the  sea — none  had  told,  or  ever  would  tell. 
\fhBt  is  it?*'  she  repeated,  dreamily.  *'  Well,  beyond  all,  it  is  a 
regret." 
Many  regret  who  are  but  the  prey  of  others.'' 
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"  Perhaps ;  but  my  regret  is — remorse." 

**  Well,  may  not  even  that  ofiteDtimes  be  noble  ?" 

She  gave  a  gesture  of  dissent,  while  the  smile  that  had  in  it 
sadness  than  tears,  though  it  had  also  her  old  careless  satire  in  it, 
a  moment  over  her  face. 

''  You  bade  me  once  not  ask  you  to  turn  sophist  for  my  sake.  Do  ^=m^ 
turn  so  now.  You  have  your  own  bold  broad  creeds  of  simple  hoo^::^^^ 
and  dishonour ;  keep  to  them ;  men  wander  too  far  from  them  into  sub^'^J^ 
windings  now." 

His  teeth  clenched  on  his  beard  with  an  agony  of  impotent  Sxia* 
patieDce. 

'<  O  God  !  do  not  trifle  with  philosophies  now !  Answer  me  straigk^ly^ 
for  the  pity  of  Heaven  ;  what  is  your  life  that  you  repent  it  thus  ?" 

<<  I  cannot  tell  you  wholly.  It  is  enough  that  it  has  forfeited  all  rt^Iit 
to  such  a  trust  as  yours." 

**  Nay,  let  me  judge  that,  I  say  again.  Let  me  judge  fully — give  ixie 
your  confidence,  your  history  ;  did  I  not  swear  to  you  that  the  earo  cy 
would  never  change  mt/  fealty  ?  I  love  you,  my  sovereign,  my  soroeroaB  ! 
What  matters  it  to  me  whence  you  come,  what  you  bring  p" 

His  voice,  that  had  been  grave  with  a  gentle  command  as  he  qpolce 
the  first  words,  sank  down  to  the  hot,  vehement,  reckless  utterance  oF  a 
love  that  was  ready  to  take,  risk,  sufiPer,  and  imperil  all  things  so  tliat 
only  the  sweetness  of  her  lips  closed  once  again  on  his,  so  that  only  tlie 
gift  of  her  loveliness  was  yielded  to  him  one  hour. 

She  rose,  and  looked  him  once  more  in  the  eyes,  with  a  serene, 
fathomless  gaze  of  that  pity  and  that  reverence  which  blent  strangnely 
and  intricately  in  the  feeling  she  bore  towards  this  man  who  was  at  ODCse 
her  slave  and  her  defender. 

*'  No,"  she  said,  slowly ;  "  it  would  matter  nothing  to  you  if  you  soog^lit 
me  as  your  mistress ;  but — as  your  wife?  Sir  Fulke,  you  told  me  ones 
the  stainlessness  of  your  name  was  the  only  inheritance  that  you  still  heU 
from  your  ancestors." 

He  gave  a  short,  sharp  sigh  as  though  a  knife  had  been  plunged  into 
the  nerves  that  his  wound  had  laid  bare ;  her  words  bore  but  one  skf^ 
nificance  to  him.  Ere  she  had  time  to  resist,  his  arms  were  round  h/er; 
he  crushed  her  against  his  breast,  he  looked  down  into  her  eyes  with  t 
terrible  longing  prayer. 

"  Answer  me,"  he  said,  hoarsely ;  "  answer  me  yes  or  no,  or  yoa  ^^ 
kill  me,  and  forgive  me  if  the  question  is  an  outrage — you  madden  t*^ 
till  I  must  ask  it.  Is  there  any  shame  in  your  past  life  that  fcffbida  y^^ 
to  hold  and  keep  a  husband's  honour  ?" 

The  last  words  sunk  so  low  that  they  scarcely  stirred  the  silenoo  ^ 
they  stole  to  her;  for  the  moment  she  was  silent;  her  head  drooped  oo  1^ 
bosom,  her  lips  were  breathless,  voiceless  ;  she  longed  for  his  sake  to-sa^ 
him  from  all  communion  with  her,  she  desired  for  his  sake  to  bid  1^^'''^ 
leave  for  ever  one  who  must  withhold  from  him  all  he  had  the  just  ri^^ 
to  seek  in  the  records  of  her  past ;  she  hesitated  one  instant  whether  ^^ 
should  not  render  herself  up  to  his  utmost  abhorrence,  that  by  this  mc^^*^ 
since  none  other  could  avail,  he  would  be  parted  from  her  nte  for  0veY" 
more.  Almost  she  chose  the  sacrifice  ;  she  had  strength  hr  passing  '^'^ 
of  women,  and  she  had  the  generous  self-abandonment  of  a  nature  irl^^^ 
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led  self-pity,  and — once  bending  to  love — loved  nobly.  She  was 
b;  then  as  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  gaze  wberewith  he  watched 
silence  which  wrote  on  her  a  condemnation  deadlier  to  him  than 
9  coald  ever  have  uttered,  her  courage  forsook  her,  she  had  no  force 
eld  herself  up  to  his  hatred  and  his  loathing  ;  to  let  him  believe  this 
3T  was  to  let  him  be  made  desolate  by  a  lie,  and  all  the  proud  regal 
•er  of  her  race  arose  and  refused  to  bear  falsely  the  yoke  of  shame 
to  save  him,  even  to  do  towards  him  what  she  deemed  her  duty  and 
lefence.  She  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  him  once  again  fully  in 
yes,  calmly,  unflinchingly,  though  a  flush  of  warmth  came  over  her 

Nothing — in  your  sense.     But  in  mine  much.'* 
rhank  God  !~*  thank  God !     Against  the  world,  against  all  destiny, 
fven  against  yourself,  you  shall  be  mine!" 

e  had  never  heard  the  last  words;  the  first  sufficed  to  make  the  wild 
iourse  like  fire  through  his  veins,  to  light  the  future  with  the  glory 
nntterable  gladness,  to  give  her  to  him  then  and  for  ever;  his  own, 
1!  the  earth  stand  against  them,  or  let  her  own  will  forbid  him  her 
ty  and  her  tenderness  as  she  would.  The  one  agonised  dread  that 
stifled  him  as  with  a  hand  of  ice  through  the  last  moments  was  gone; 
sared  no  other  thing — not  even  death,  since  if  that  smote  her  it  should 
:e  him  with  the  same  blow. 

[e  would  not  release  her  from  his  embrace  ;  he  held  her  there,  with 
loosened  trail  of  her  hair  floating  over  his  chest  and  his  ceaseless 
va  on  her  lips;  he  forgot  that  very  hour  of  their  lives  might  be  num- 
d,  that  they  had  just  broken  from  a  prison,  and  a  grave  that  mie^ht 
Q  afresh  for  them,  and  enclose  them  beyond  hope  ere  even  another 
had  passed ;  that  he  knew  no  more  of  her  past  now  than  he  had 
nrn  when  first  her  hand  had  held  the  curled  leaf  filled  with  water  to 
>arehing  lips  in  the  Carpathian  woods ;  he  heeded  nothing,  remem- 
d  nothing,  asked  nothing,  since  her  eyes  had  told  him  more  surely 
than  her  words  that  no  shame  rested  on  her  to  divorce  her  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  would  accept  shame  to  have  the  power  to  part 
a.  It  was  neither  the  world's  calumnious  breath,  nor  the  slander  of 
led  lovers,  that  could  have  terrors  for  the  man  who  had  pierced  his 
to  her  through  dungeon  walls,  and  torn  off  her  the  leopard  fangs  of 
lio  ViUaflor,  and  fought  his  passage  with  her  through  levelled 
pons,  and  the  storm  of  blows,  and  the  battle  of  the  hot  Italian  ni^ht. 
BS  not  for  libel  or  for  lie  that  he  would  surrender  her — ^he  who  nad 
wn  his  manhood  and  his  life  on  one  reckless  venture  to  secure  her 
lom,  on  one  uncounted  stake  to  touch  her  hand  again. 
Hiile  he  had  believed  that  he  was  no  more  to  her  than  the  hound 
le  them — nay,  scarce  so  much — he  had  been  content  to  hold  his 
ice,  to  save  her  without  thought  of  recompense,  to  obey  her  im- 
tly,  and  to  hold  her  as  high  above  him  as  the  morning  stars  that, 
»agb  the  dawn,  shone  in  the  blue  heights  above  the  forest  But  now 
;  once  he  knew  she  loved  him,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  shake  off 
m  from  his  desert  foe,  when  once  the  desert  rage  was  at  its  height, 
1  to  force  him  to  yield  up  the  claim  that  her  love  gave  him  to 
liti 

'  I  knew  it— I  knew  it!"  he  murmured,  as  he  stooped  his  head  over 
fmm^YOh.  cxxxvu,  no.  dxlyi.  q 
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her,  and  wondered  even  yet  whether  this  were  au^ht  hut  the  sweet  y  :^ 
mockery  of  some  mandragora-given  dream.  "  Dishonour  with  you  ^ 
it  were  impossible.  Ah  God !  why  will  you  belie  yourself  with  s*^^ 
self-condemnation? — ^you  who  are  noblest  among  women — who  ch^, 
death  rather  than  that  villain's  touch  ?" 

"  Hush !  that  was  nothing.  I  should  have  been  false  indeed  to  all  ^ 
traditions  of  my  race  if  I  had  had  fear  of  that  moment's  pang  which  -^ 
Pagan  world  held  the  signal  of  release — which  Christians  alone  h^ 
raised  into  a  gigantic  nameless  terror.  But^' — she  drew  herself  fro 
his  arms  as  she  spoke,  and  stood  with  the  dignity  that  had  awed  ere 
her  Roman  captor,  blent  with  an  infinitely  gentler  sadness  than  had  ev< 
been  upon  her — "  do  not  cheat  yourself  with  thinking  that  I  have  n 
errors  on  me.  I  have  grave  ones,  dark  ones.  In  your  sense,  it  is  true 
there  is  nothing  to  part  us;  but  in  my  own  conscience  there  is  much  t 
make  me  unfit  for  ever  for  such  love  as  you  bestow.  See!  I  tellyoi 
that  those  men  died  at  Antina  through  my  work ;  X  tell  you  that  man^ 
more  lives  than  theirs  have  been  lost,  sent  to  their  graves  by  me  ;  I  tel 
you  that  I  have  made  all  men  who  fell  beneath  my  sway  serve  me  fo: 
one  end,  not  a  mean  one,  indeed,  but  one  to  which  I  sacrificed  everythiimj 
and  every  one  ruthlessly,  and  did  more  ruin  than  you  ever  dream,  or  I  coiil. 
ever  measure.  I  tell  you  that  the  chief  of  my  hbtory  must  remain  hicklo' 
from  you — for  a  while,  at  least ;  perhaps  for  ever;  and  that  if  you  had  lir^ 
less  in  your  wandering  freedom  and  more  in  the  intrigue  of  cities,  yo 
would  have  heard  every  evil,  every  danger,  every  unsparing  sorcery,  acs 
every  pitiless  unscrupulousness  attributed  to  my  name,  and — ^for  the  mc^ 
part — rightly.  Now,  knowing  this  for  the  mere  outline  of  a  dea&^ 
truth,  you  can  scarce  call  me  '  noblest  among  women,'  and  you  will  V 
mad  if  into  my  hands  you  yield  your  future.  Believe  me,  and  fly  fr(^ ' 
me  while  you  may." 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  to  him  with  a  gesture  of  farewell,  that  h.^ 
in  it  an  exceeding  tenderness ;  she  loved  him  well  enough  to  do  for  hi. 
what  she  had  done  for  no  other — save  him  from  his  own  passions,  spik- 
him  from  herself. 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  laid  his  lips  on  them  in  one  long  kiv : 
then  lifted  his  head  and  raised  his  eyes  to  her  with  a  regard  iu'  which^ 
feeling  far  deeper  than  the  mere  voluptuous  fervour  of  the  senses,  bl^i 
with  a  loyalty  grave  and  calm  as  that  of  one  who  pledges  his  life,  ».< 
lightly,  but  witting  what  he  does — looked  at  her  softly  and  thoughtfallj 

'^  That  is  idle ;  I  will  never  leave  you  now  while  there  is  breath  inm* 
It  may  be  that  you  have  that  which  you  repent  of ;  few  women  have  sac 
sorcery  as  yours,  and  use  it  wholly  blamelessly ;  but  what  I  trust,  is  ci< 
your  past  but  your  nature,  and  what  I  ask  is,  not  your  secret  but  yoi: 
love.  It  is  too  late  to  speak  of  our  ever  parting ;  I  will  make  you  mifl 
in  the  teeth  of  all,  even  of  your  own  will,  now  that  once  you  have  let  m 
know  that  your  heart  is  with  •  me.  And — my  love,  my  queen,  my  idol 
-—do  you  not  think  that  I  have  tenderness  enough  in  me  to  pardon  mnoi 
if  there  be  aught  to  pardon?  Do  you  not  think  that  I  hav«  juitu 
enough  to  hold  you  in  higher  honour  for  your  noble  truth  than  leow^ 
ever  hold  the  pale,  poor,  feckless  virtue  that  should  have  no  stain  ^ 
cause  it  has  no  glory,  and  had  never  fallen  in  any  path  becaoso 
followed  coldly  the  straight  one  of  self-interest  ?     Oh,  Idalia ! — 1  -  ^ 
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•ingf  DOfhing  worthy  your  g^Dius  and  your  loveliness,  save  a  straight 
roke.to'free  you  and  a. whole  ^treugth  to  love  you ;  but  since  you  have 
3  scorn 'for  <those,  take  my  future  >  now  and  for  ever — I  truat  you  as  no 
lan^  evet  trusted  woman." 

He  spoke  from  his  inmost  soul — spoke  with  that  vivid,  simple,  eloquence 
rhicli  came  to 'him  in  moments  of  intense  fettling;  and  it  stirred  her 
keortas  none  had  ever,  stivred  it;  no  .qualities  could  have  won  the 
Bversnoe;of  her  wayward,  idominanty  and  world-worn  nature,  as  it  was 
woo  bji'iiiB  chivalrous  dignity  of  faith,  his  absolute  refusal  of  the  ignoble 
shame  cf  sus^cion^  It  broke  down  her  force  ;  it  moved  her  to  a  sudden 
anreetness  and -warmth  of  utterance  ithat  he  had-  not  heard  since  that 
moment  when  she  had  stooped  and  touched  his  lips  with,  her  caress. 

■^*Ah,  my  love,- my  love  I'' -she  murmured;  "it  is  not  that,  J  will 
Mver  forsake  you ;  JT  will  never  betray  you ;  it  is  that  my  past,  i  that  my 
pnoeent— 'But,  since  you  will  fit  so,  be  it.  so.  I.  will  .break  my^^chains 
for^you,  and  lay  down  my. evil  sway  for  ever.  Call  me  your  wife  if  you 
will;  no  wife  shall  dare  for  any,  what  I  will  dare  for  your  sake." 
•TiMu^he  let  her  head  droop. onoe  more  on  his  bosom,  and  wound  her 
mnft  tibout  him,  and  listened  to  the  loud  rapturous  beating  of  his  heart 
against  her  own, 'where  they  stood  alone  in  the  hushed  twilight  of  the 
awakening  day.  And  he  only  thought  that  the  j  horrors  of  the  pafit  night 
were -*8tHl' upon  her,  and' stronger  evea  than  her  heroic : strength,  when,  a 
drennciy  imperial  smile  passed  one  instant  ou  her  face,  and  her  lips  mur- 
nured  with  half  disdain,  with-  infinite  tenderness, 
"Let  them  kill  me  if  they  wilL     I  will  be  yours  ere  I  die." 
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When  we  left  England  on  the  20th  of  February  last,  London  was 
®°*hrouded  in  a  dense  yellow  fog,  and  the  darkness  became  so  preter- 
^"^^Jurally  great  in  the  forenoon,  that  I  really  could  only  compare  it  to 
•total  eclipse  df  the  sun ;  the  air  also  was  intensely  cold,  and  a  thick 
frost  lay  oin  the  ground  in  many  parts. 

Judge  then  how  delightful  it  must  have  been  to  arrive  at  Nice  and 
^  a  warm,  balmy  atmosphere,  brilliant  sunshine,  cloudless  skies, 
^d  the  blue  Mediterranean  calm  as  a  lake,  breaking  musically  along 
^•B  shore  upon  which  we  were  located.  I  assure  you  it  was  like 
^^  suddenly  transported  to  a  new  sphere  of  existence,  or  as  if,  as 
Napoleon  said  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  there  was  but  one 
"t^  from  winter  to  summer,  and  we  took  it  at  once.  We  found,  too, 
*  tropical  vegetation;  orange  and  lemon  groves  golden  with  fruit, 
^^'^^onds  in  full  blossom,  and  apple-trees  flushed  with  pink  flowers  as 
y^^i  see  them  at  home  several  months  later.  The  geraniums  in  this 
^^ured  dime  attain  an  immense  height,  and  the  cactuses  are  quite 
®^?88al ;  but  above  all,  I  must  mention  the  waving,  feathery  palms, 
Jf«ich  look  so  peculiarly  picturesque,  and  give  such  a  decidedly 
^nental  character  to  the  scene. 

Q2 
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I  bad  often  beard  and  read  about  the  perfume  of  the  orange-blossoc: 
but  inhaling  its  exquisite  fragrance  for  the  first  time  r^dly  affoc: 
one  that  for  which  Xerxes  offered  so  large  a  reward — nameljr,  a  n.  ^ 
pleasure ;  the  sweetness  of  the  pretty,  waxj-looking  flower  la  soi^ 
thing  quite  indescribable. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Nice  we  took  up  our  abode  on  *(: 
Promenade  des  Anglais—said  to  be  the  finest  promenade  in  Europe 
and  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  tideless  sea,  the  sweet  chinLi[: 
of  whose  waves  at  night  was  quite  like  a  lullaby,  and  inexpressil 
soothing,  at  least  to  me ;  but  some  stupid  persons,  I  am  told,  G] 
the  continuous  noise,  as  they  call  it,  so  tiresome,  that  they  are  obli^ 
to  shift  their  quarters  from  the  shore  in  consequence. 

Nice  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  little  bay  embraced   1 

Sicturesque  headlands  and  sheltered  by  a  semicircle  of  hills,  with  t] 
iediterranean  in  iront.  The  modem  portion  of  the  town  conais 
for  the  most  part  of  pretty  white  villas  in  the  Italian  style,  each  wif 
its  own  fair  garden— a  little  Oriental  Eden  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Bi 
the  old  town,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Faillon,  and  : 
connected  with  the  new  in  a  hyphen-like  way  by  bridges,  is  thorough) 
continental  in  aspect ;  which  means,  that  it  looks  dingy,  dirty,  and  o\{ 
and,  being  both  unclean  and  ill  ventilated,  instead  of  attracting  tl 
effe  of  the  traveller,  as  Southey  said  of  Corunna,  it  takes  his  attei 
tion  most  forcibly  by  the  nose.  The  tall  thin  houses  are  so  close! 
packed,  that,  when  looking  down  from  a  height  upon  the  town, 
just  appears  like  one  solid  mass  of  masonry,  with  slits  and  rifts  he] 
and  there ;  the  said  slits  and  rifts  being  nevertheless  streets,  in  whii 
the  benighted  inhabitants  are  doomed  to  wear  out  their  days 
darkness,  dreariness,  and  gloom. 

One  of  the  pretty  villas  on  the  Promenade  is  at  present  the  p' 
manent    residence  of   the  ex-IGng  of  Bavaria,  whose  name  is 
inseparably  linked  with  that  of  Lola  Montes,  and  who  now  wf 
about  here  alone,  unattended,  and,  in  hackneyed  phrase,  the  miser/ 
relic  of  an  ill-spent  life ;  being  very  much  bent,  extremely  deaf, 
obliged  to  live  in  a  retirement  which  must  be  most  uncongenial 
person  of  his  tastes.     His  love  for  the  beautiful,  however — ^in 
shape  of  a  pretty  face — still  continues  unextinguished ;  so  thr 
cannot  yet  see  a  comely  peasant-girl  without  stopping  to  chuc7 
under  the  chin,  and  pay  a  passing  compliment  to  her  charms. 

The  river  Paillon  issues  from  a  gorge  in  the  hills  quite  close 
town,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  that  beautiful  sea  about  which  e 
can  never  be  said.    But,  notwithstanding  its  favourable  positioi 
been  dealt  with  in  a  niggardly  manner  by  Nature,  who  not  onl; 
to  bestow  any  colour  upon  it,  but  even  omitted  to  fill  its  1 
centre  of  which  is  pertectly  dry,  and  such  a  Campus  Lapid 
it  might  have  been  the  theatre  of  Hercules's  battle  with  the  L* 
On  most  days  of  the  week,  however,  it  presents  a  very  f 
scene,  for  it  is  here  that  blanchiseuses  most  do  congregate 
of  wearing  apparel  of  every  imaginable  form  and  colour  are  s 
to  dry,  and  rows  of  women,  many  of  them  with  scarlet  ban 
tied  round  their  heads,  sit  heating  the  unhappy  garments 
to  their  tender  mercies. 

Some  places;  I  have  observed,  obtain  a  greater  celebri 
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re  praise  than  they  deserve,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
&ciently  admired  and  appreciated.  Nice  belongs  to  the  latter 
ss.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and 
many  sick  persons  flock  annually  to  its  shores  in  search  of  health, 
.t  it  is  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  invalid  colony  than  any- 
ng  else,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  is  consequently  quite  unknown 
fame,  and  ignored  by  the  tourist,  although  it  contains  scenes  of 
*h  enchanting  loveliness,  that  I  question  if  fairer  are  anywhere  to 
found. 

Dne  day  I  ascended  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  town,  and  having  sat 
im  to  rest  when  I  got  near  the  top,  the  panorama  spread  out  before 
was  lovely  beyond  comparison.  In  the  valley  at  my  feet  lay  Nice, 
white  houses  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orange-groves  gleaming 
ghtly  in  the  afternoon  sunshine ;  opposite,  and  to  the  left,  were 

>  Maritime  Alps,  clothed  with  olives  and  vineyards,  and  backed  by 
tant  shadowy  mountain-tops,  which,  being  still  draped  in  their 
iter  covering  of  snow,  brought  out  into  beautiful  relief  the  soft 
idations  of  tint  and  colouring  on  the  nearer  hills ;  to  the  right,  was 

>  glorious  expanse  of  the  shining  sea,  sparkling  and  glittering  like  a 
tphire,  and  having  on  its  bosom  bright  little  sails  which  glided  past 
;h  the  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  a  dream ;  above,  was  a  cloud- 
1  glowing  sky  of  the  deep  intense  blue  peculiar  to  Italy ;  and  aroiind, 
t  sort  of  transparent  atmosphere,  in  .the  mere  inhaling  of  which 
re  is  a  species  of  exhilaration. 

^en  I  add  to  these  things  that  the  turf  was  enamelled  with  the 
liming  stars  "  of  the  scarlet  anemone  and  other  beautiful  wild 
<rers,  and  the  air  perfumed  by  the  sweet  familiar  breath  of  the  wild 
nae — so  like  a  pleasant  message  from  home  ! — I  do  not  think  it  is 
much  to  say,  that,  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  scene,  every  sense  be- 
les  an  avenue  of  enjoyment,  and  the  heart  must  be  indeed  dead  to 
Bweet  influences  that  would  not  at  least  temporarily  rejoice  in  the 
py  and  beauty  of  a  world  which  has  been  made  so  fair  expressly  for 
pleasure. 

everybody  who  goes  to  Nice  visits  Monaco,  a  tiny  principality  an 
r  and  a  quarter  distant  by  water,  with  a  fine  hotel  charmingly  situ* 
1,  and  a  maison  de  jeu,  from  which  the  prince  derives  his  revenue. 
L  very  curious  custom  prevails  at  this  place.  Every  Good  Friday 
Y  dramatise,  so  to  speak,  the  scene  preceding  the  Crucifixion.  A 
1,  dressed  up  to  represent  the  Saviour,  walks  through  the  town 
ring  a  cross,  beneath  which  he  falls  from  time  to  time,  as  though 
austed  by  the  weight ;  whereupon  a  number  of  men  come  up  and 
^k  him  with  sharp-pointed  instruments  until  he  rises  and  resumes 
course  once  more.  This  seems  fearfully  blasphemous,  but  I  am 
I  they  do  it  all  in  good  faith. 

Dimies,  which  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  is  also  one 
;he  "  things  to  be  done  "  at  Nice. 

X  had  been  an  old  Eoman  colony,  and  still  contains  traces^  of  its 
upation  by  the  world's  conquerors  in  the  shape  of  some  interesting 
lains,  one  of  which,  an  amphitheatre,  is  such  a  vast,  solemn,  and 
Jressive  ruin,  that  it  afiects  the  mind  far  more  powerfully  than  the 
at  beautiful  relic  of  more  modern  times  could  possibly  do.  Several 
the  arches  are  still  quite  perfect,  and  though  the  walls  are  in  a 
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decaying,  crnmbling  condition,  Nature,  seeking  to  repair  tbeTarage^ 
time,  has  draped  tbem  here  and- there  with  ivy  and  other ■  things  giria 
and  lovely,  and  adorned  them  with  dusters  of  wild  flowers.  StilJ 
is  but  a  gaunt  skeleton  aft^  all,  and  the  images  which  it  conjurer 
are  not  pleasant.  There  is  a  monastery  at  Cimies^  the  ohapeX 
which  is  a  thousand  years  old,  and  said  to  be  built  on  the=  site 
one  of  the  temples  o^  Diana ;  and,  besides  the  one  described^  seve: 
other  Eoman  remains.  But  the  amphitheatre  is  the.  great  object 
attraction,  and  to  it  visitors  flock  in  numbers  daily. 

Nice  is  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  variely  of  its  wild  floEWaj 
but  particularly  for  the  double  scarlet  anemone,,  which  grows  here  : 
profusion.  Botanists,  it  is  true,  assert  that  no  double  flowers  can -I 
any  possibility  be  wild ;  but  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  supposin 
that  those  in  question  had  been  garden  flowers  when  the  Eomaa&ix 
habited  these  parts  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  favourite  view  at  Nice  is  that  obtained  from  the  old  chUeai 
It  stands  upon  a  considerable  elevation,  and  when  you.  look  dawn  fio 
it  you  see  on  one  side  of  the  bay  a  beautiful  little  promontory,  wil 
the  bright  water  breaking  in  silvery  foam  at  its  base,  and  orownoi  1: 
a  building  termed  ignorainiously  Smith's  Folly,  which,  whatever  s. 
architectiiral  defbcts,  looks  exactly  as  if  it  were  carved  in  wood,  va. 
has  the  most  charming  efiect  imaginable. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Maritime  Alps  join  the  Estrelles,  which. !■ 
down  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  centre — that  is,  between  the  two  points- 
there  is  the  gracefully  receding  shore,  with  the  old  and  new  towr 
lying  in  the  lap  of  green  hills  backed  by  purple  mountains,,  which, 
their  turn,  are  overtopped  here  and  there  by  white  glittering  peakSj- 
Qoldly,  spiritually  bright,  that  they  seem  like  the  ghosts  of  depaitfl 
hills. 

Though  always  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  Nature,  I  never  felts 
sensibly  affected  by  it  as  on  the  day  upon  which  I  visited  the  •■ 
ch&team  It  was  one  of  those  soft,  hushed,  dreamy  afternoons,: wbe^ 
we  know  not  how  nor  why,  the  heart  becomes  stirred  by  such  a  dee 
unutterable  yearning  for  happiness ;  the  sea  was  not  blue,  but  ope 
tinted,  as  though  it  were  reflecting  some  unseen  rainbow;  thesu 
did  not  shine  out,  but  tokens  of  his  presence  were  visible  in  the  xne 
lowed  lovely  light  which  was  gilding  the  waves  and  brightening  tl 
clouds.  A  transparent  purple  haze  rested  on  hill  and  valley  like 
veil,  and  as  the  sound  of  a  far-off  church  bell  came  up,  softened  I 
distance,  and  exquisitely  sweet,  my  pulses  quickened  and  tears  ruali« 
to  my  eyes,  so  strong  and  overpowering  was  the  sense  of  beauty  wL 
which  I  was  filled. 

For  two  months  before  we  came  to  Nice  no  rain  had  fallen.  P' 
average  temperature  of  the  month  of  January  is  47  deg.  and  afradi^ 
more,  and  in  some  seasons  it  ic^as  high  as  49  deg. ;  and  as  the  dimci 
is  not  only  beneficial  to  consumptive  patients,  but,  from  the  tonic  a: 
elastic  properties  of  the  air  most  exhilarating  to  the  spirits  of  "t 
healthy  and  strong,  we  may  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  having 
place  of  winter  resort  at  once  so  lovely  and  salubrious  within  siz^aj 
thirty  hours  of  London. 


til 
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EGYPT:  AND  A  VOYAGE  FfiOM  SEA  TO  SEA  THROUGH  THE 
ISTHMUS  OP  SUEZ  * 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  R.  H.  MILES. 
VI. 

pec.  16. — "We  were  all  assembled  at  the  "  cb&let"  by  eight  o'clock 
ttis  morning,  a  goodly  number  of  equestrians,  mounted  on  our  respec- 
tive horses,  which  had  been  furnished  for  all  the  party,  partly  from 
friends,  and  partly  from  the  cavalry  escort  of  his  Excellency  Osman 
ftsha,  the  liveliest  and  the  most  expert  among  whom  was  Monsieur  de 
lesseps,  who  was  unquestionably  not  only  an  active  but  an  ardent  horse- 
^D*n ;  whilst  the  most  timorous  and  the  most  nervous  was  our  humorous 
*  medico,"  who,  having  had  a  bad  fall  some  short  time  back  which 
nearly  broke  his  arm,  had  had  ever  since  a  wholesome  dread  in  his 
^mdof  "horse  exercise.'*     On  a  baudet,  however,  he  would  ride,  and 
go  the  whole  animal"  with  anybody.     During  the  whole  of  the  time 
^e  were  in  the  Isthmus  I  cannot  recal  a  single  moment  when  he  had 
*  cigar  out  of  his  mouth ;  he  never  smoked  either  pipes  or  cigarettes, 
*^d  a  more,  incessant  and  pertinacious  smoker  of  cigars  I  never  before 
^itnessed ;  they  were  replenished  in  his  cigar-case  all  day  long,  and,  ia 
&ct,  became  a  sort  of  fixture  between  his  Hps.     The  only  time  when  a 
^gar  did  not  burn  iu  his  mouth  was  when  he  was  asleep ;  he  was  full 
*>f  humour,  and  almost  always  wore  a  happy  expression  on  his  couute* 
^AUce;   his  constant  sallies  and  general  bonhomie  rendered  him  a 
favourite;  and  the  life  of  the  party. 

^e  commenced  our  tour  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  new  godotons,  op 
**  buildings,"  lately  erected  by  the  P.  and  O.  S.  N.  Company  for  the 
^ise  of  their  service.  Their  agent  (Mr.  W.)  had  previously  joined  us 
•fc  the  Pasha's  chilet,  whence,  after  the  usual  introductions,  we  all 
>aoved  off. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Osman  Pasha  was 
ft  very  large  apparatus,  on  Dr.  Normanby's  principle,  for  distilling 
fresh,  water  from  the  sea,  which  Mr.  W.  was  so  obliging  as  to  explain 
to  liis  Excellency.  The  next  object  of  interest  was  a  steam-engine,  by 
vhose  aid  Qwerj  work  that  had  to  be  done  under  this  roof  was  effected, 
•^ext  came  the  large  machine  and  vats  for  the  making  of  artificial  ice, 
ftiid  np-stairs  was  the  laundry,  and  likewise  the  store-rooms.  Mr.  "W. 
'Wormed  us  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  Dr.  Normanby's 
S^paratus,  even  with  the  Nile  water  at  his  very  door.  This  seemed  so 
^accountable,  that  an  explanation  was  asked  for ;  for  even  the  "  Pre* 
•\deut,"  as  well  as  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff,  were  very  much  asto- 
'iiBbed  at  hearing  this  observation  made.  It  was  replied,  that  when  the 
y^ftters  in  this  Nile  at  Cairo  got  low,  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
Jt  Was  necessary  at  Suez  to  dam  up  the  end  of  the  canal,  and  prevent 
*he  Ireah  water  from  discharging  itself  into  the  Eed  Sea,  or  the  canal 
*  All  rights  reserved* 
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would  in  a  yery  Bbort  time  run  itself  dry ;  tbat  this  stagnation  of  ^^b^e 
water  caused  it  to  become  slightly  brackish^  owing  to  the  qoantL^^^^^ 
of  different  salts  with  which  the  bed  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  r~ 


abounded,  and  which,  as  long  as  the  water  was  allowed  to  flow  off  :5L:x:^  a 
constant  current,  was  either  imperceptible  to  the  taste  or  leas  permcS^o^ 
to  the  stomach ;  when  the  water  in  the  canal,  therefore,  became  g»^ 
tionarj,  it  was  quite  unfit  to  drink  alone,  for  it  induced  bowel  <^oq. 
plaints.  During  the  last  summer,  l^Ir.  W.  was  obliged  to  haye  II>r. 
Kormanby's  machine  in  full  play  to  supply  a  pure  and  palatable  w^|;cr 
to  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  P.  and  O.  Company. 

As  we  journeyed  dong  the  canal,  preyious  to  our  reaching  Suez, 
I  had  obsenred  small  patches  and  thin  sprinklings  here  and  uiere  of 
a  whitish  efflorescence  resembling  saltpetre  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
immediately  adjoining  the  water,  but  m  the  bed  of  the  canaL  N'ear 
Suez  the  bed  of  the  canal  was  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  said  to  con. 
tain  chloride  of  sodium,  as  weU  as  saltpetre. 

With  the  yiew  of  remedying  this  eyil,  the  President  of  the  "  CbfR- 
pagnie  UniverieUe^^  has  been  constantly  urging  upon  the  Egyptiaii 
goyemment  to  commence  upon  the  promised  woi^  of  deepening  as 
well  as  of  widening  the  canal  which  Miihomed  Ali  caused  to  be  exca- 
yated  from  Bouldk  to  join  the  "  Charkouiyeh"  Canal  to  the  nortli- 
ward ;  but  the  newly-intended  line  will  be  made  to  branch  off  to  the 
north  by  east,  skirting  the  town  of  Belb^is,  and  will  haye  the  good 
effect  of  fecundating,  by  means  of  irrigation,  the  sandy  waste  imme- 
diately to  the  eastward  of  that  place,  and,  continuing  its  course  io.  a 
northerly  by  eastern  direction,  will  cross  the  Zag-a-Zig  Canal  at  a 

5 lace  called  Abassieh,  a  yillage  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of 
*ell-el-K^bir,  and  thence  be  carried  by  a  slight  curye  some  eight  or 
nine  hundred  yards  to  the  northward  of  this  last-named  place,  and  r^oin 
the  Zag-a-Zig  Canal  at  Gassassine,  to  the  eastward  of  TeU-el-Kebir. 
This  canal,  when  finished — which  it  was  expected  it  would  be  by  tJiB 
middle  of  the  year  1866 — will  be  the  means  of  pouring  a  large  and 
neyer-ceasing  yolume  of  water  into  the  Suez  fresh-water  canal,  so  tb^t 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  necessity  to  dam  it  up  at  its  extremity  ^ 
order  to  save  the  water  during  the  dry  season. 

I  was  informed  the  "  old  folks  "  at  Suez  ridiculed  the  idea  of  tbe 
Nile  water  being  ever  made  to  reach  that  place  by  the  canal,  sxxd 
that  one  old  Mahomedan  "  seer,*'  in  particular,  prophesied  the  wat^^ 
would  never  arrive.    The  day  appointed  for  the  dam  being  cut  aw^y 
at  N^fiche,  so  as  to  let  the  Nile  water  fiow  onwards  through  the  ix^"''' 
channel  direct  to  Suez,  brought  out  all  the  population  of  the  pl0^^ 
to  witness  so  novel  a  sight ;  and  when  the  **  false  prophet'*  saw  liH-*^ 
his  own  eyes  the  fine  flow  of  fresh  water,  which  he  tasted  to  assta^ 
himself  of  the  fact,  arrive  up  to  the  very. town,  he  was  amazed  beyo!od 
measure,  and  could  only  exclaim,  "  God  is  great!"  and,  approachi^*8 
Monsieur  Cazeaux,  he  shook  him  by  the  band  most  warmly  and  m-O** 
fervently. 

On  ascending  to  the  store-rooms,  we  particularly  remarked  how  ^?* 
tremely  neat  and  tidy  all  the  different  arrangements  were,  ^^^     ^ 
several  shelves  were  filled  with  every  article  required  to  suppleto^^ 
the  things  in  use,  and  constantly  required,  on  board  these  fijie  tiL^^^^ 
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steamers.  Every  single  thing  was  arranged  in  tbe  most  admirable 
"apple-pie"  order.  In  the  "laundry,"  likewise  on  the  first  or  upper 
floor,  were  many  rollers,  set  in  motion  by  the  steam-engine  below ; 
and  there  were  several  persons,  chiefly  Maltese,  busily  engaged  in 
passing  the  various  articles  of  linen,  which  had  been  washed  and 
dried,  through  these  rollers,  which  |;ave  a  gloss  and  a  "facing"  to 
their  surfaces,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  mangling  and 
ironing  the  same. 

Sefore  leaving  this  flne  large  building,  which  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  and  not  very  far  from  the  new  lock,  now  in  the  course 
of  erection,  we  were  shown  the  slabs  of  ice  in  the  vats,  one  large  flake 
of  which  was  broken  into  small  pieces  for*  us  to  taste.  It  was  of  ex- 
cellent consistence,  perfectly  hard,  dry,  and  transparent.  Here,  again, 
Mj.  W.  informed  us  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  his  ice  by  means  of 
Dr.  Normanby's  apparatus,  for  the  fresh-water  canal  held  so  many 
earthy  salts  in  solution  he  could  not  get  his  ice  to  "  set,"  or  keep  dry, 
for  each  slab  would  be  continually  but  slowly  melting  away;  he 
found  the  sea-water  even  preferable  for  distilling  to  the  water  of  the 
canal,  as  he  could  make  a  better  quality  of  ice  therefrom.  This  defect 
will  be,  it  U  to  be  hoped,  remedied,  and  numbered  with  "  the  things 
of  tbe  past,"  as  soon  as  the  new  grand  feeder  of  the  Suez  fresh-water 
canal  is  completed  from  Boul&k. 

Semoimting  our  horses,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  works  which  were 
•ctirely  progressing  at  the  lock.  In  three,  or  at  the  very  latest  four 
Daonths  more,  we  shall  hear,  I  hope,  of  an  Arab  "Dowy^*  or  Bugla 
(Bloop),  proceeding  through  these  lock-gates  from  out  of  the  Eed  1^, 
^^  its  arrival  from  some  Arabian  port,  situated  down  the  "  JBuhr-el- 
•So««i»r,"  or  the  '' Buhr-el-Moya;'  or  the  "  JBuhr-el-Mal-hi,''  for  the 
Ao^bs  designate  the  "  Sea  of  Edom,"  which  Europeans  call  the  Eed 
^a,  by  either  of  these  terms.  The  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah  are 
^led  in  Arabic  after  their  respective  names. 

We  now  cantered  aw%y  to  the  establishment  of  the  Miessageries 
^nperiales,  whose  buildings  cover  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  the 
?^^t  coup  d'ceil  of  which  produced  what  the  Erench  call  tme  sensation 
^  our  minds.  "Within  the  large  enceinte  stood  a  long,  lower-roomed 
^J^ge  of  houses,  in  which  the  artificers  and  workmen  resided ;  there 
^*8  also  a  large  house,  standing  apart,  near  the  entrance,  for  the  Di- 
^!^ewr;  there  was  also  a  long  shed,  under  which  were  the  "  smithies," 
^©  **  turning"  departments,  the  "  carpentry,"  the  "  foundry,"  &c.  &c. ; 
?^d  last  (not  forgetting  it,  however),  the  artificial  ice  department.  The 
^«iole  of  the  "  working  gear"  was  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine.  The 
process  in  use  here  for  making  the  ice  was  difierent  from  the  one  we 
*^d  Been  at  the  P.  and  O.'s  establishment ;  here,  also,  we  were  shown 
^He^  of  the  slabs  made  at  this  place,  which  was  not  only  smaller,  but  a 
**^cidedly  inferior  article  to  what  we  had  but  just  seen.  It  was  running 
^^t,  and  by  no  means  transparent,  but  dirty-looking ;  it  would  not  bear 
cpoaparison  with  that  made  at  the  P.  and  O.'s  establishment.  Thi» 
?^<2Ximstance  I  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  salts  held  in  solution 
*J^  ^lie  water  of  the  canal  from  which  it  had  been  made,  as  also  to  the 
^®Brence  in  the  mode  of  making  it. 

In  the  foundry  there  was  a  large  and  powerful  "  Nasmyth's"  steam 
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hamaier  at  work,  and  its  whole  department  appeared  to  have  been  ^« 
got  up.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ^^Me^sageries  Imperialee:^*  O  c: 
panjnave  made  un  developpement  extraordinaite  at  Suez,  and  W^ 
driven  in  the  thin  edge  of  their  wedge  until  the  wedge  itself  haa  "; 
come  imbedded  in  the  soil.  This  Company  haa  be>cbme  avery^^*, 
rival,  as  ^^  carriers  of  mails  and  passengers"  to  India,  Chiti%  anct-  -| 
Mauritiua,  to  the  excellent  as  well  as  old-established  P.and-O*  C<^ 
panj ;  but  when  the  rail  to  Brindisi  shall  be  completed,  aiid  it8'h4U?t>c 
prepared,  and  hotels  built  there  for  the  reception  of  p^BsoDgers,*'^ 
r.  and  O.  Company  will,  I  believe,  make  that  port  their  point  ■ 
departure  for  Alexandria,  and,  by  means-  of  swifter  steamers,  will 
enabled  to  decrease:  the  length  of  the  sea  voyage  from  the  shores 
Europe  to  those  of  Egypt  to  two  and  a  half,  or  at  the  longest  thi:i« 
days  between  the  two  ports,  and  when  their  steamers  shall  be  enabl* 
to  go  through  the  Isthmus  of  Buez,  it  will  be  not  only  a  great  comfc? 
to  passengers  proceeding  to  India,  but  a  real  economy  to  them; 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  large,  handsome  building,  lately  ejects « 
by  the  "  Messageriea  Ijnpiriales'^  for  their  Directeur  and  employia,  in  t> 
other  branch  of  their  establishment,  wherein  all  the  linen,  and  crooked" 
and  glass-ware,  and  hermetically-sealed  provisions,  as  well  as  aitioL- 
for  culinary  purposes,  besides  the  several  small  iron  and  wood^ 
materials,  such  as  locks,  blocks,  screws,  hinges,  and  bolts,  required  £* 
the  steamers,  were  conspicuously  arranged  and  neatly  set  up  in  th^ 
respective  places.  The  large  stock  of  clean  linen  was  kept  in  lar^ 
wooden  "  presses,"  the  whole  arranged  most  systematically  in  order,  ^ 
which  the  manager  of  the  establishment  deserved  very  great  credit, 
understood  this  gentleman,  who  was  so  polite  as  to  sliow  our  larg 
party  all  over  tlie  establishment,  to  explain  to  Osman  Pasha  that  tB 
small  linen,  such  as  napkins,  towels,  pillow-cases,  &c.,  of  which  a  vem 
great  quantity  was  in  daily  use  on  board  of  their  steamers,  on  tl 
outward  as  well  as  on  the  homeward  voyage,  instead  of  being  wash* 
and  got  up  at  Suez,  where  the  washing  was  extremely  indiftei^ent  an: 
inferior,  as  well  as  extremely  dear,  costing  four  francs  the  dozen  piec€ 
were  forwarded  on  to  Marseilles,  where  its  "  getting  up"  only  codt  tl 
Company,  on  an  average,  one  and  a  half  centime  per  piece.  As  I  o' 
served  two  or  three  gentlemen  making  a  memo,  of  what  had  just  be€ 
related  to  us,  I  was  not  behindhand  in  **  booking"  it  likewise. 

In  a  wing  of  this  building  was  the  residence  and  the  office  of  tE 
Erench  ConsuL  After  having  visited  the  baeaar  (or  the  SooJcy  s 
Arabic),  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Viceroy's  ch&let  to  help  h- 
Excellency  Osman  Pasha  discuss  the  good  things  with  which  hi 
breakfast-table  was  covered,  and  to  which  we  sat  down  at  eleven  LM 

At  Jbalf-past  one  p.m.  we  all  embarked  on  board  the  smidl  steama 
belonging  to  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  which  is  used  to  convey  t)S 
mails  and  passengers  on  board  their  steamers  (which,  owing  to  tl 
want  of  depth  of  water  in  the  roadstead,  are  obliged  to  lie  three  mil* 
off  from  the  town,  that  being  the  reputed  distance  by  the  watea 
channel),  and  which  their  agent,  at  the  request  of  Monsieur  de  Les 
seps,  with  the  view  of  showing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  to  Osm 
Pasha,  most  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal ;  for  the  new  steams  belbfafl 
ing  to  the'  Messageriea  ImpefialeSy  and  which  was  bililt  foil  the 
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purposeij  oould  not  be  made  available  for  our  party  on  this  ocoasion, 
for  she  was: tiding  her  engines,  which  had  been  but  newly  fitted.  Mr. 
"WT.  accompanied  our  party. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  that  noble  and  splendid  steamer  the  SinUah^ 
belongiDg  to  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  whioh  was  in  the  highest  pos» 
sible  trim,  her  masts  all  **  a-taunty**  her  rigging  all  set  up  and  all 
"  a-tawty^  and  in  readiness  to  convey  the  next  mails  and  passengers  on 
to  Calcutta  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days.  This  fine  ship  was  in 
the  smartest  possible  order,  and  did  both  the  ''  Company"  and  her 
commander  the  greatest  credit. 

I  shall  not  very  easily  forget  the  observations  which  fell  frequently 
from  the  lips  of  the  JVench,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  portion  of  our 
pax*ty,  as  soon  as  they  stepped  on  her  main  deck ;  their  constant  re* 
xnajrkmg  of  one  to  the  other  of  '^  (Test  magnifique  I  Oh!  tiens,  comme 
itazit  est  propre  I  Oh  I  qtie  c^est  charmani  I  Maia,  regardez  done 
^tcGlle  propriete!  c*  est  fort  lean!  Voyez  lepont  comme  c^est  hien  tenu, 
ct  comme  e^est  Mane  1 " 

The  whiteness  and  cleanness  of  the  decks ;  the  squareness  of  the 
y  ax-ds  ;  the  large  British  ensign  fljring  at  the  gafi'-peak ;  the  crew  of 
JO€x^eoT8y  attired  in  their  Sunday-best,  all  drawn  up  in  a  double  row, 
forvrwrd ;  the  length  and  general  appearance  of  this  fine  steamer, 
"wrlien  viewed  from  her  top-gallant  forecastle ;  her  lower  deck ;  her 
xioT^le  saloon,  and  the  different  cabins ;  her  whole  passenger  accommoda^ 
"fcion ;  as  well  as  the  steward's  pantry,  and  the  engine  department,  all 
seemed  to  astonish  the  numerous  visitors  ;  but  the  chief  observations 
^wliich  reached  my  ears  were,  "  Tout  est  si  admirablement  tenu,  tout  est 
^"i  propre/" 

On  our  return,  some  little  time  afterwards,  I  asked  Monsieur  de 

I«esBeps  if  he  did  not   consider  the  clean  state  of  the  Simlah  to 

equal  that  of  a  "  man-of-war,"  to  which  he  replied,  "  MSme,  plus-^ 

^^  ^tait  plus  propre  qu'ahord  un  hatiment  de  guerre, ^^  which  was  paying 

the  commander  and  officers  a  very  higli  compliment.     This  was  a 

proud  day  for  Captain  "Weston,  the  commander  of  the  Simlah^  and 

^^sounded  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  which 

^ad  had  such  fine  steamers  built,  and  fitted  with  every  comfort  for  the 

Iiidian  passengers  ;    but  these  last,  unfortunately,  do  not,  in  most 

^^^ses,  sufficiently  appreciate  their  worth.    All  I  can  say  is,  the  more's 

^©  pity !     "We  next  visited  one  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the 

^C89ageries  Imperiales,  called  the  Danae,  which  was  refitting  for  her 

next  voyage  to  China,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1866.  The  ship  herself 

a    screw   steamer — was  by  no  means   a  bad  specimen  of  naval 

?J^hitecture,  but  she  suffered  greatly  by  contrast  with  the  Simlah. 

Workmen  were  busily  employed,  effecting  some  repairs  to  the  engine 

•■^d    machinery.     Her  upper-decks  were  not  white,  or  well  holy^ 

stoned;   while  below  they  were  dirty  and  foul.      We  entered  the 

Jjloon,  and  visited  the  cabins ;  the  former  was  a  handsome  room,  and 

]^^    latter  had  only  a  couple   of  "berths"  in  them,   each  placed 

athwart- wise,"  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  centre  of 

p©  cabin  to  wash  and  dress.     The  ports,  it  struck  me,  were  far  too 

^^8©,  and  too  low  down,  and  in  bad  weather,  or  with  ever  so  little 

*^  on,  would  have  to  be  closed  and  "  screwed-in,"  for  the  safety  of 
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the  ship.    These  "  windows,"  for  such  they  were  to  all  intents,  we 
fitted  up  with  glass  sashes  and  Venetians,  all  very  well  in  fine,  smoa 
weather ;  but  so  many  of  these  large  ports,  which  extended  the  whc 
length  of  the  ship's  side,  must  surely  tend  to  weaken  her  frame, 
great  stress  of  weather,  such  as  she  would  be  likely  to  experience 

the  China  seas,  or  in  the  Arabian  ocean  during  the  S.W.  monsoc     ^ 

I  myself  should  feel,  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  much  safer  poi^    ^^T 
tion  on  board  one  of  the  P.  and  O.  steamers.    There  was  a  fusW,  cIg^i^^a 
and  disagreeable  smell  in  each  of  these  ^*  double-bedded  "  berths,  '^^^^e 
were  previously  informed  the  Banae  was  not  in  "  apple-pie  ordca-  z^-.  »» 
and  was  undergoing  repairs ;  to  make  any  comparison,  therefore,  w^  ^-fch 
the  Simlahy  would  be  unkind  as  well  as  ungenerous ;  for  her  cc^  i:ki- 
mander,  finding  he  had  no  chance  with  the  P.  and  O.'s  boat,  v  ^^xy 
wisely  allowed  his  own  vessel  to  speak  for  herself,  and  whilst   ^ft^^f 
visitors  were  going  over  her,  "  amid-ships,"  and  looking  at  the  en^i[xie 
department,  he  had,  as  if  by  magic  (all  having,  of  course,  been  jg^x^c. 
arranged,  and  concealed  from  view  during  our  first  visit  to  the  salocz^xi), 
had  the  two  tables  profusely  covered  and  ornamented  with  la-ZTge 
cakes  and  sweetmeats,  confectionery  and  biscuits,  together  with  chsi.xxi- 
pagne,  claret,  lemonade,  and  cool  refreshing  drinks.    The  popping       cf 
the  corks  dispelled,  for  the  time,  all  thoughts  of  the  Simlah,   si.3=Ld 
all  comparisons  were  drowned  and  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  in   "fclne 
friendly  interchange  of  "  toasts"  in  vin  de  champagne. 

Her  commander  was  "wise  in  his  generation,"  and  saved  Irmis 
ship's  credit  by  extending  a  courteous  hospitality  to  her  visitors,  cle»  a 
shield,  and  as  a  "blind"  to  her  unavoidable  present  "short-comin^^»." 

As  we  regained  the  deck,  on  our  way  to  the  ship's  ladder,  we  co«-:a-ld 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  her  native  crew  of  Indm.  ^m 
Lascars  and  Chinamen,  who  were  not  so  upright,  or  so  well  "set-ut^^," 
OP  so  tidy-looking  a  race  of  men  as  those  of  the  same  "  caste"  on  bo««.:pd 
the  Simlah.  The  contrast  was,  indeed,  remarkable,  and  I  coi-:»Jd 
not  help  thinking  that  the  French  system  of  "democracy,"  in  co:»3i- 
bination  with  Popery,  are  great  allies  in  tending  to  degrade  -fclie 
human  race,  for  a  more  uncouth-looking  set  of  creatures  I  n©^^^^' 
beheld!  —  Egalite  et  fraternity,  if  generally  carried  out  in  ev^^^^ 
country,  would  first  degrade  and  ultimately  destroy  every  vestige  o^ 
amour  propre  in  the  breast  of  every  living  soul  in  this  world.  ^ 

Our  third  and  last  visit  was  to  one  of  the  AzizU  (or  Egypfci  -^^ 
Trading)  Company's  steamers,  which  run  between  Suez  *^^  1^*? 
Abyssinian  coast,  calling  at  the  ports  on  the  Arabian  shores  of  the  E^^^ 
Sea ;  there  were,  we  were  given  to  understand,  no  less  than  eighth  ^^ 
these  vessels  plying  in  the  Ked  Sea,  of  which  number  four  were  ^^^^^ 
at  Suez.  The  one  we  visited  was  considered  to  be  the  best,  and  '^  ^? 
cleanest  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  this  company.  She  was  calJ-  ^^ 
the  JPersian,  but  as  soon  as  we  set  foot  on  board  of  her,  the  ^^  ^' 
tremely  filthy  state  of  her  decks,  as  well  as  the  foul  and  abomina-T 
smells,  warned  us  to  "  overhaul"  her  sharp,  and  get  out  of  her  ag-i 
as  quick  as  we  could.  Her  commander  and  crew,  as  well  as  ^ 
stokers,  were  all  Arabs,  but  the  chief  engineer,  together  with  his  t^" 
assistants,  were  Englishmen,  and  a  fearful  time,  in  the  midst  of 
much  filth,  bad  smells,  and  fanaticism,  they  must  have  of  it ;  tlr^  "^^ 
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certainly  richly  deserved  whatever  wages  they  received.    Their  eidst- 
ence  must  have  been  a  wretched  one. 

The  roadstead  this  day  presented  a  fine  array  of  large  steam-ships,  and 
afforded  to  those  persons  who  had  known  Suez  in  iJecember,  1847  (as 
I  myself  happened  to  have  done),  a  most  remarkable  contrast,  for  then 
only  a  couple  of  steamers  were  riding  at  anchor,  both  of  whichbelongedto 
tlie  Indian  navy,  one  being  the  Semiramis,  and  the  other,  I  believe, 
*was  the  Victoria ;  while  to-day  there  were  no  leas  than  ten  steamers, 
of  which  on^  was  a  Erench  steam-corvette,  just  arrived  from  Cochin- 
China,  with  invalided  troops  on  board ;  two  more  belonged  to  the 
P.  and  O.  Company ;  three  to  the  Messageries  ImpSriales ;  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Egyptian  Company  ;  while  our  old  friend,  the  Pre- 
oursor,  of  ancient  days,  was  still  doing  duty  as  a  hulk !  The  next  and 
last  "  lion  "  we  had  to  kill  was  the  new  Docks,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  at  a  spot  which  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  A 
long  narrow  causeway,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  nearly  a  mile  in 
length  from  the  shore,  will  connect  these  docks  with  the  mainland. 
It  is  being  fast  completed,  by  means  of  a  single  Hue  of  rail  laid  down 
tliereon,  on  which  the  ballast-trucks  travel  with  their  loads  of  stones 
and  "  rubble."  To  reach  the  site  of  these  docks  in  a  large  boat  or  in  a 
small  steamer,  a  distance  of  two  miles  had  to  be  gone  over.  These 
"W'orks  are  on  a  grand  scale,  and  are  being  built  for  the  Egyptian 
government,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
^E^jptian  Treasury.  I  am  aware  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  these 
^oeks  those  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales,  because  the  contract  for 
their  construction  was  given  by  the  Egyptian  government  to  that 
oody,  and  this  Company  gave  it  to  the  Messrs.  Dussaud,  the  same  firm 
"^ho  are  building  the  jetties  at  Port  Said. 

iProm  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  the  French  civil 
?J^gineers  seem  to  be  selected  by  each  successive  government  in 
-^fejpt,  in  preference  to  those  of  England.  Whether  in  Alexandria, 
^^  at  Cairo,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  "  the  land  of  Egypt,"  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
^achinery  required  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  government  is  from 
^p^gland:  for  mstance,  the  steam-engines,  steam-pumps,  steam-ploughs, 
■locomotives,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  English  manufacture ; 
^^d  the  iron  pipes  that  conducted  the  NUe  water  to  Port  Said  were 
?^de  at  Glasgow ;  the  beautiful  machinery  for  supplying  water  to  the 
j^^uses  in  Alexandria,  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  and  pipes,  which 
^®t  were  laid  down  and  extended  some  little  distance  up  the  Mah* 
^^udieh  Canal,  came  from  Manchester,  and  was  made  by  Forster  and 
^ompany.  The  greater  portion  of  the  cotton-gins  likewise  came  fipom 
"^^gland;  all  the  "dead  weight**  in  short;  but  the  "live  stock,**  to 
^^imate  the  above,  is  of  Erench  make  and  origin. 
^  P^ese  docks  are,  as  it  is  given  out,  intended  to  be  available  for 
Alps  and  steamers  of  all  nations  that  may  require  repairs;  but 
^^eas  a  regular  and  fair  roster  is  kept  of  each  vessel  to  enter  as  her 
tl^^®  is  set  down  on  the  list,  it  may  be  very  fairly  assumed  that 
^*^t  nation  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  steamers  plying  up  and 
r|^^^  the  Eed  Sea  will  claim  to  have  a  preference  to  the  right  of 
^^ee.    It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  everybody  that 
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these  docks  are  the  property  of  the  Egyptian  government,  constructi^  ^^ 
by  French  engineers,  with  Egyptian  government  money-aid,  for  t     ,,^  ^ 
benefit  and  advantage  of  aU  who  may  require  to  have  recourse  there^^ 
for  the  repairs  of  their  vessels,  on  paying  the  amount  of  dock  charge. 
These  docks  were  to  be  finished  and  handed  over  by  the  contractors 
the  Egyptian  government  at  the  end  of  1866.    The  workmansl 
looked  and  appeared  to  be  excellent,  as  well  as  substantial  and  on: 
mental,  and  the  whole  was  superintended  by  one  of  the  Messrs.  Di 
saud  in  person.     It  was  particularly  noticed  what  a  very  small  qua 
tity  of  water  filtered  through  the  sides  and  deep  cuttings  into  th       _ 
docks  at  high  tides,  and  that  a  small  steam-engine  which  was  at  w^c:;><^ 
was  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  under.    At  high  water  tl^^^^^ 
docks  form  an  island,  for  all  the  earth,  and  soil,  and  sand  that  1-:^  ^d 
been  excavated  was  thrown  up  all  around  the  outside  of  the  *'  basing.  ^  " 
and  so  made  an  island  of  the  place.    There  was  a  channel  for  boat^ei     ^^ 
high  tide  between  this  island  and  the  northern  shore  to  the  westvor^^-^ 
of  the  town,  in  which  there  was  from  four  to  five  feet  water.  "When    t  lae 
causeway,  however,  shall  be  finished,  it  will  act  as  a  dam,  and  a^xnd 
the  fiood-tide  in  a  sweep  round  the  western  portion  of  the  docks,  a.:i3d 
it  is  feared  that  whilst  causing  the  water  to  attain  a  higher  level  t(>  t;lie 
westward  of  the  causeway,  it  will  cause  a  great  decrease  of  water  in.  tlie 
flood-tides  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.    As  we  re-entered  the  chanxriftel 
to  return  to  the  landing-place  at  Suez,  we  were  shown,  on  the  rig^lt 
hand,  whereabouts  the  Maritime  Canal  would  debouche^  or  unite     its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Bed  Sea.  And  on  looking  at  the  Arab  '^cra.£H^  " 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  stream  (for  at  ebb-tide  there  is  a  strong* current 
which  runs  out  to  sea,  and  which  is  increased  in  speed  by  the  effect     of 
the  northerly  winds,  which  mostly  blow  here),  which  consiBted      of 
•ingle-masted,  "  grab-bow'd"  and  "  white-bottomed  hulls,"  I  could  nM_ot 
help  observing^  to  the  President  of  the  "  Qompagnie  Tlniverfelle^^  tha'fc^  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  hurry  on  the  works  at  the  locks  at  bc^th 
places,  as  it  was  of  great  importance,  and  would  have  a  very  benefice  ial 
effect  towards  the  enlightenment  of  those  people  whose  belief  in.  4:>he 
eixistence  of  the  Suez  "  Canal  Maritime"  is  of  the  faintest,  to  pass  ri^^lit 
through  the  Isthmus  an  Arab  huglah  (or  sloop)  newly  arrived  at  Si>.  ^t 
from  any  one  of  the  ports  in  the  Bed  Sea  with  a  cargo,  without  ciia- 
ofaarging  it  at  that  place,  and  to  have  it  ride  at  anchor  in  the  Medit^^^i^'- 
ranean  in  front  of  Port  Said,  as  a  beginning  in  earnest  of  what  wa9>    bo 
floon  to  follow  with  regard  to  ships  and  large  and  powerful  steamer^a* 

When  thisj^»Vjp(?«^j^ shall  have  occurred,  and  an  intimation  ther-^^ 
forwarded  by  the  telegraph  wire  to  Marseilles,  for  publication  in  *5he 
Semaphore  newspaper,  with  a  note  appended  by  its  redacteur  .'tM:=^ 
the  news  was  no  myth,  it  would  create  a  tremendous  sensation  on  "*~ 
"  Bourse"  in  that  commercial  city,  and  cause  the  merchants 'to  lc:^<» 
at  one  another,  and  ask  ^^Qu'est  ee  que  tout  cela  veut  dire?'* 

This  evening  was  the  last  at  which  we  all  sat  down  to  dixx^^ 
together.  It  was  our  farewell  re-union.  We  sat  down  to  tabl^  ■' 
«even  p.m.  The  same  large  dinner-party  as  yesterday,  save  a  diuj-i:*^^" 
tion  of  three  French  gentlemen,  who  left  Suez  afte*  our  foren-*^^ 
breakfast  to  proceed  to  Alexandria  to  catch  the  French  steameir  ^|^^ 
the  coast  of  Palestine ;   and  as  the  rest  of  the  dinner-party,  -v^**" 
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tlie  9OI0  excepfcibn  of  Monsieur  Cazeaux  and  myself,  were  to  leave  for 
Cairo  the  following  morning,  we  all  broke  up  at  10  p.m. 

.2>«?.  17.! — ^An  "  express"  train,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of -Osman  Pasha  by  the  Viceroy,  to  convey  him  and  his  suite  to  Cairo, 
started  at  e%ht  o'clock  this  morning,  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  and  his 
guests  accompanying  his  excellency.  I  bade  my  kind  host  farewell, 
"with  a  warm  and  an  aifectionate  shake  of  the  hand,  for  I  had  no  words 
atrong  enough 'to  express  to  him  how  truly  and  sincerely  his  mailed 
kindnesses  had  touched  my  heart,  and  of  which  I  should  never  be 
Qblivisisent. 

Shortly  dfiber  my  return  to  the  hotel,  I  thought  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  enlighten  the  good  people  in  Europe  by  writing 
out  a  short  account  of  my  "  voyage  through  the  Isthmus,"  which  I  for- 
warded, as  sootL  as  i^ady,  for  publication  in  Paris.  (It  appeared  in  its 
original  English,  together  with  a  translation  in  French,  in  the  bi-monthly 
joiitnal  called  "  L^IstTimede  Suez :  Journal  de  V union  des  deux  Mers^"^ 
in  the  number  of  that  periodical  dated  15th  of  January,  1866.)     I  re- 
niained  at  Suea  (pronounced  by  Egyptians  as 'well  as  by  Arabs,  Swez) 
fe  week  to  torange  my  notefs  of  the  pleasant  excursion  I  had  just  enjoyed ; 
and  wbile'Bt  this  place,  I^will  give  a  short  account  thereof.     My  first 
viaittoSueBtras  in  December,  1847,  at  which  period  it  was  one  of  the 
niost  dirty,  mean-looking,  and  miserable  places  I  had  perhaps  ever 
Jeen  in,  and  but  for  the  fine  large  building,  erected  by  order  of  Ma- 
noiBed  Ali,  and  leased  to  the  P.  and  O.' Company  for  an  hotel  for  the 
'©ception  and  accommodation  of  the  Indian  passengers,  it  had  not  a 
;«ingle  deeent  place  to  shelter  the  traveller.  Tois  hotel  was  sufficiently 
lai'ge  and  spacious  to  contain  several  rooms,  while  one  wing  thereof  was 
appropriated  for  store-itooms  and  godowns  for  the  use  of  the  Company, 
aiid  for  the  safe  custody  of  ba^age  and  merchandise.     It  was  con- 
®tjfuet€Ki  Arab  fashion,  with  a  large  court  'in  the  centre,  and  had  only 
^6largedo6t  for  entrance  and  exit,  so  as  to  keep  all  property  safe 
^m  the*  hands  of  the  Arab  and  Bedouin  population.  The  second  visit 
;?' paid  in  December,  1856,  and  a  third  in -September,  1859,  but  on 
^chdfitheabote' occasions  Suea  had  "made  no  sign"  of  any  progress. 
Jii'lihe  month  of  December,  1864,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  place  was 
Suite  changed,  for  a  few  new  and  handsome  edifices  had  been  erected 
^  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  some  three  or  four  ^^  fourth*^ ^r ate 
«oteJs  had  been  opened,; which. w«re  kept  by  French  or  'Italian  land- 
*^^W^  while  a  few  coffee^shops,  as  well  as  ^^  restawrants^^  and  "^ar- 
^^««,"  had  sprung  into  existence — ^things! unknown  in  my  previous 
^iBite,   -Sevewd  shops  displayed  their  wares,  all,  of  course,  in  a  small, 
^pretending  way,  from  ready-made  clothes  to  new  leather  portman- 
teaux, leather  travelling-bags,  hat-cases,  &c.,  the  greater  portion  of 
^nicb  atti^les  were  of  G-erman  manirfaeture.    The  landing-places 
*^d  wharves  were  crowded  with  bales  of  goods  of  all  sorts,  and 
?*ga  of  coffee.     A  new  railway  terminus  had   been  constructed, 
^  •light,  airy  manner,  for  shade  and  ventilation,  all  of  iron,  and 
^    extraordinary  "fillip  "'to  business  had  been  imparted  to   the 
place  by \ no  less  than  three  different  companies  of  "steam  navi- 
gation," v?ho  had  constructed  large  buildings  for  the  "housing" 
^f  their  employes,  as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  the  merchandise  in 
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transit.  The  Viceroy's  cb&let,  too,  formed  an  additional  object  of 
interest  to  the  place.  There  were  many  European  nations  now  repre- 
sented at  Suez,  and  amongst  its  diverse  population  might  be  seen 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Maltese,  Greeks,  Germans,  Swiss, 
Austrians,  Dalmatians,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  ^N^ubians,  Abyssi- 
nians,  Indians,  &c.,  &c.-*-or  fifteen  different  races  and  complezionB ! 

It  was  said  that  a  French  company,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Messa- 
geriet  Imperiales,  were  going  to  construct  a  large  hotel  at  Suez.  Such 
an  establishment  was  much  wanted,  for  although  the  upper  portion 
of  the  present  hotel  was  unexceptionable,  the  ground  floor  had  become 
quite  offensive,  and  scarcely  habitable,  owing  to  the  effluvia  which 
arose  from  the  mud  of  the  harbour  at  low  water,  from  the  bad 
drainage,  and  firom  the  rats  and  Indian  mush-T&tB  (our  old  friends  the 
*^  choo^hcdn-durs  ^%  the  smell  from  which  last  quite  tainted  the 
atmosphere,  and  rendered  the  ground  floor  a  most  undesirable  place 
to  take  one's  meals  in,  at  the  table  d'hdte,  which  was  served  therein. 

There  were,  so  I  was  given  to  understand,  on  good  authority,  no 
less  thuL  eight  hundred  Frenchmen  established  and  settled  at  Suez, 
either  as  merchants,  shopkeepers,  petty  dealers,  eating-house  and 
coffee*8hop  keepers,  clerks  in  the  different  offices  and  esteblishm^its, 
and  artificers,  mechanics,  and  workpeople.  I  believe  there  were  not 
even  one  hundred  Englishmen,  although  there  wez^  several  Maltese 
who  were  English  subjects: 

The  two  hi^ge  establishments  belonging  to  the  Messageries  ImpM' 
alea^bA  well  as  the  new  docks  that  are  now  in  course  of  consiaruction, 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  great  increase  of  French  people  settling 
at  Suez. 

Injustice  to  the  great  mercantile  scheme  of  a  maritime  canal  flow- 
ing through  the  Isthmus,  I  do  noi  think  that  had  any  influence  in 
bringing  so  many  Frenchmen  to  this  spot,  inasmuch  as  had  not  a 
French  company  started  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  to  India  and  China^ 
at  a  very  great  outlay — so  great  that  without  the  very  large  peon- 
niarr  subsidy  which  i^e  Fr^h  government  gives  to  this  company, 
in  the  shape  of  an  annual  grant,  it  could  nob  possibly  be  carried  on 
—the  ship  eanal  would  not  have  been  the  cause  of  so  many  French- 
men being  at  Suez. 

As  soon  as  the  maritime  canal  shall  be  opened  and  in  active  opera- 
tion, Suez  will  have  trebled,  and  even  qua^upled  its  former  sel£  It 
is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  canal,  useM  and  bencAcial 
as  it  will  prove,  will  kill  or  destroy  the  railway.  Travellers,  as  well  as 
merchandise,  must  and  will  goto  Cairo,  as  well  as  to  Upper  Egypt  and 
to  Alexandria,  and  the  mil  will  be  the  nearest  and  the  shortest  line  to 
either  of  the  above  places.  The  maritime  canal,  the  new  hotel,  the 
three  different  companies  which  despatch  their  large  steamers  from  Suez 
down  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  vastly  increased  traffic,  will  all  tend  to 
improve  the  palace,  and  render  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years 
of  far  more  importance  as  a  '*  mart  of  commerce "  than  it  is  at 
present. 

What  is  sadly  and  greatlv  wanted,  however,  at  this  present  moment, 
is  a  second  line  of  "  rail "  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  for  the  traffic  has 
of  late  become  enormous,  and  fiur  too  heavy  for  the  single  line  of  raiL 
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e  ''goods  trains"  are  incessantlj  running,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
%  and  the  line  knows  no  rest.  I  pointed  this  circumstance  out  to 
'  iriee-consul,  as  well  as  to  Monsieur  de  Lesseps,  and  to  some  of 

Trench  engineers  who  were  employed  on  the  maritime  canal. 
?his  single  line  of  rail  had  answered  well  enough  for  the  purposes 
which  it  was  originally  constructed — when  there  was  only  one  line 
iteamers  running  from  Suez — when  there  were  only  the  Indian 
rangers  and  mails,  and  a  few  bales  of  silk  and  boxes  of  indigo  to 

along  the  iron-way.  But  since  that  time  things  have  wonderfully 
aged ! — ^for  a  new  strain  came  to  bear  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  the 
"eased  traffic  that  was  introduced  through  the  Egyptian  company's 

of  steamers  bringing  up  from  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  large  cargoes 
[lerchandise,  and  conveying  to  and  from  Djedda  hordes  of  Mahome- 

pilgrims  bound  to  and  from  Mecca,  most  of  whom  now  proceed  by 
I  line  of  steamers  to  their  destination,  instead  of  by  the  ancient 

long-frequented  route  of  the  Desert,  vid  Akaba,  where  there  used 
>e  a  garrison  of  Egyptian  soldiers  to  protect  them,  and  which  has 
Q  withdrawn  since  the  sea-line  has  been  made  the  new  highway. 
Ve  have  next  a  fresh  additional  strain  on  this  single  line  of  rail, 
ng  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of  passengers,  as  well  as  goods 
.  merchandise,  in  transit  to  and  fro,  in  connexion  with  the  French 
»  of  steamers  to  India  and  China,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon ;  and,  as  if 

above  was  not  enough,  a  new  and  unexpected  strain  has  been 
ught  to  bear  thereon,  in  the  shape  of  heavy  blocks  of  stones  for 

locks  of  the  fresh-water  canal,  as  well  as  for  the  new  docks,  and 
the  material  required  for  the  same,  together  with  heavy  machinery, 
\-work,  &c.  &c. 

[?he  business  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales,  alone,  with  their  works,  . 
Lr  stores,  their  packages,  and  their  traffic,  require  and  occupy  the 
».  Next  comes  the  Maritime  Canal,  which  makes  great  use  of  this 
5  of  rail.  Now  all  this  extra  and  very  heavy  traffic  loudly  calls  for  the 
iQcdiate  laying  down  of  a  second  line  of  rails,  and  every  government 
Burope  that  is  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  that  has 
isessions  there,  such  as  England,  Erance,  Spain,  and  Holland,  should 
ward  a  ''joint  note  "  to  the  Egyptian  government,  demanding  the 
Lstruction  of  a  second  line  of  rails,  without  further  delay ;  otherwise 

shall  hear,  very  shortly,  of  either  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  and  mu- 
Ltion,  from  the  collision  of  two  trains,  or  of  the  temporary  stoppage  of 
»  line,  from  the  Mils  having  been  torn  up  or  worn  out.  It  is  quite 
•onishing  how  this  single  line  has  withstood  for  so  long  a  time  this 
iitional,  constant,  uninterrupted,  and  very  heavy  traffic  on  it,  it 
ving  been  opened  for  public  use  in  the  year  1857.  I  recal  to  mind 
r  Laving  proceeded,  as  a  special  favour,  during  its  construction,  on ' 
5  engine,  with  my  travelling-bag,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
lich  was  as  far  as  it  was  then  made,  in  December,  1856,  where  I 
d  a  dromedary  in  readiness  to  convey  me  across  the  Desert  to  Suez 
'  my  way  to  India. 

Should  the  line  between  the  two  places  be  rendered  unserviceable, 
Qven  only  for  a  week,  it  would  be  the  means  of  putting  all  the* 
^dian  passengers,  with  their  families  and  children,  to  the  greatest, 
**«ible  inconvenience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  in  forwarding  oa 
^une — VOL.  cxxxvii.  no.  dxlvi.  b 
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the  heavy  boxes  and  mails.  The  distance  between  the  two  plac 
said  to  be  eighty-four  miles,  and  the  time  taken  to  travel  the  dist 
is  six  hours,  though  often  longer.  The  Indian  passengers  and  t 
are  taken  through  in  five  hours,  and  seventeen  miles  per  hour  ca 
be  said  to  be  very  expeditious  travelling  by  an  "  express  "  train ! 

There  is  only  one  passenger  train  a  day  between  the  two  pi: 
It  leaves  Cairo  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  every  morning,  reaching 
at  half-past  one  p.m.,  at  the  earliest.  It  returns  at  half-past  two 
or  one  hour  after  the  train  shall  have  arrived  from  Cairo.  It  oflbea 
pens  the  train  does  not  reach  Suez  before  two,  or  sometimes  < 
three  p.m.,  in  which  case,  the  passengers  proceeding  to  Cairo  do 
peach  that  city  before  nine,  or  even  ten  o'clock  at  night !  Su( 
railway  management  under  the  Egyptian  system !  The  people  of 
present  day  still  hold  to  the  maxim  and  dogma  of  their  forefatb 
^^  whose  strength  was  to  sit  still P^  (Isaiah  xxx.  7.)  In  the  even 
any  serious  collision  occurring  to  a  train  conveying  the  Indian  n 
and  passengers,  and  should  loss  of  life  or  limb  be  the  result,  a  he 
demand  would  be  naturally  made  on  the  Egyptian  government  for 
most  ample  compensation  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  or  t 
widowed  families.  A  second  line  of  rail,  it  seems  to  me,  would  pi 
the  cheapest  thing  of  the  two,  where  labour  is  at  the  "  beck  and  « 
of  the  government,  at  a  nominal  price. 

Thus  far  have  I  brought  my  narrative  of  the  successful  voj 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranea 
those  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  Dahahieh, 
whole  distance  ly  canal-travelling^  to  an  end ;  and  I  feel  both  thi 
ful  and  greatly  gratified  at  having  enjoyed  so  excellent  an  opportu: 
of  seeing  all  the  works  in  progress,  in  the  company  as  well  as  in 
agreeable  society  of  the  kmd-hearted  President  of  the  "  Convpa 
Vhiverselle,^* 

I  will  now  recapitulate  and  touch  upon  matters  in  connexion ' 
this  gjreat  work,  which  has  caused  both  hostility  and  ill  will,  as  we 
a  feeling  of  great  jealousy,  in  England.  I  will  attempt  to  describ 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  grand  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  sea 
means  of  a  maritime  canal  across  the  so-caUed  sandy  Isthmus  of  S 
which  when  completed,  and  in  active  operation,  will  be  the  meai 
rendering  the  voyage  to  India  and  China,  and  New  South  "W 
'New  Zealand,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as  to  Natal  and  the  east  coast  of 
African  continent,  a  much  shorter  one,  as  well  as  a  much  preferable 
to  that  vid  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope.  But  previous  to  so  doing,  1 1 
observe  that  I  am  publishing  these  observations  entirely  and  sole! 
my  own  responsibility  and  of  my  own  free  will,  and,  moreover,  tt 
have  not  been  requested  or  invited  by  any  party,  or  by  any  si 
personage  whatsoever,  to  write  an  article  in  favour  of  the  "1 
Maritime  Canal;"  for  my  readers  have  been  made  aware,  from 
very  commencement  of  this  narrative,  that  a  strong  bias  in  favoi 
this  great  work  has  pervaded  it,  and  I  have  consequently  felt  it 
right  to  make,  in  this  place,  the  above  disclaimer. 

Secondly. — ^A  correspondence  had  been  already  opened  betweer 
directors  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  and  those  of  the  "  Aust 
Lloyds  "  Company  at  Trieste,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  inea 
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tble  advantage  of  their  steamers,  which  proceeded  from  that  port  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  on  to  Jaffa  and  the  coast  of  Syria,  twice  every 
month,  to  call  at  Port  Said  on  their  way ;  and  Monsienr  de  Lesseps 
informed  our  party,  the  directors  of  the  Austrian  Company  had 
agreed  to  the  request  made,  and  that  their  bi-monthly  boats  would  be 
directed  to  touch  at  Port  Said,  on  their  way  to  and  fro  to  Jaffa. 

Thirdly. — I  have  heard  that  the  good  folks  at  Alexandria  are  very 
jealous  (w  this  newly-formed  seaport  on  the  Egyptian  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  for  if  it  should  "take"  (as  the  saying  is)  with  the  com- 
mercial public,  a  good  deal  of  the  business  now  done  at  Alexandria 
would  cease,  and  that  Port  Said  would  be  a  terrible  thorn  in  its  side ; 
that  house  property,  &c.,  would  fall  in  value ;  to  all  of  which  it  may  be 
wfely  replied,  that,  with  the  vastly  increasing  commerce  of  Egypt,  a 
second  port  will  not  be  found  by  any  means  de  trop,  for  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  for  both  to  live  and  to  thrive. 

Mnrthlt/, — It  has  been  stated  and  published  in  the  newspapers  that 
^e  French  had  erected  fortresses  and  fortifications  all  along  the  line 
of  canal  through  the  Isthmus,  and  that  the  French  flag  was  flying  at 
every  station  and  at  every  fortress  throughout  the  Isthmus.  Now, 
having  my  own  eyes  open,  and  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind — 
of  a  character  peculiarly  given  to  observation,  and  searching  in  every 
direction,  I  must  in  justice,  conscientiously  as  well  as  solemnly  declare, 
I  saw  not  the  slightest  attempt  or  appearance  of  any  fortification,  for- 
tress, or  fortified  earthwork,  all  through  the  Isthmus,  or  even  along 
wiy  portion  of  either  the  maritime  salt-water,  or  the  Suez  fresh-water 
canals.  The  only  flags  I  saw,  save  and  except  those  at  the  houses  of 
ttie  French  and  Greek  consuls  at  Port  Said,  were  the  Egyptian  ones, 
^d  of  these  I  certainly  did  see  several  flying  at  each  station  in  the 
I^esert. 

Mfthly, — It  has  been  said  this  Maritime  Canal  is  a  work  to  which 

the  French  government  has  given  every  assistance,  for  ulterior  pur- 

poses,  to  suit  the  secret  designs  of  the  same.     In  reply  to  which,  1  can 

**fely  say,  this  great  work  is  to  be  achieved  by  means  of  an  "universal 

**^^awy,  which  is  open  to  people  of  all  nations  to  become  shareholders 

^herein.  Each  share  is  600  francs,  or  201,  sterling,  of  which  four-fifths, 

^  16/.,  have  been  paid  up.     By  the  last  quotation  thereof  (which  I 

^*ve  seen),  as  published  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  the 

•hares  were  at  435,  or  13  per  cent,  discount,  on  the  total  amount  of 

^*ch  share.     The  present  shareholders  rank  amongst  them  several  who 

**^  liberal-minded  and  intelligent  men,  although,  no  doubt,  there  are 

^hers  who,  from  hatred  and  ill  will  towards  England,  fancy  that  by 

"^oming  purchasers  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  it  will 

Sjpitl  them  the  means  of  gratifying  their  hearts'  desire  in  seeing 

j^^gland  humbled  by  its  success.     Narrow-minded  as  well  as  hostile 

^^Ughts  are  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  one  country  only.    All  the 

®harea  have  been  taken  up,  and  for  this  assertion  I  have  the  assurance 

^*  Jl  member   of  the  "  direction  ^    No  shares  remain  unsold,  and, 

J^^^reover,  none  are  ever  to  be  met  with  on  the  Bourse,  so  I  was  in- 

^^med; 

SiatKly, — A  contract  has  been  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  Suez 
^'^^al  Company  with  the  Messieurs  Dussaud  of  Port  Said,  to  complete 
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the  two  piers  or  jetties  at  that  port  for  the  sum  of  (10,000,000)  - 
millions  of  francs ;  and  another  contract  has  been  entered  into  ^ 
Monsieur  Couvreux  to  excavate  the  canal  at  Le  Seuil  for  the  snin 
fourteen  millions  of  firancs,  and  it  is  to  be  all  finished  and  delirer 
over  in  the  space  of  four  years.  The  four  contractors,  including  Mesa 
Borel  and  LavaUaj,  who  work  from  Lake  Timsah  to  Suez,  are ' 
receive,  in  all,  the  sum  of  110,000,000  j&ancs. 

Seventhly. — ^It  has  been  said  the  '*  Maritime  Canal"  was  a  **  babb 
scheme*'  (Lord  Fabnerston's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons) ; 
so,  so  far  from  its  having  bursted  into  thin  fragments,  it  has  expandt 
and  inflated  itself  into  a  tangible  ball,  and  is  gaining  increased  siseai 
strength,  the  shares  therein  being  marketable,  and  daily  quoted  < 
the  Paris  Bourse^  like  the  shares  in  other  companies,  but  with  tl 
difference,  that  the  holders  do  not  part  with  their  shares. 

Eighthly, — I  never  heard,  during  WlJ  tour  through  the  Isthmus,  ai 
ill-natured  remarks  or  observations,  with  reference  to  England*s  opp 
sition  to  the  making  of  this  Maritime  Canal,  further  than  that  as  t! 
canal  advanced  in  its  rapid  progress  towards  completion,  all  enlighten) 
and  liberal-minded  Englishmen  would  come  to  see  the  advantages 
it  to  the  world  at  large ;  for  it  would  have  a  commercial,  a  humane,  ai 
a  civilising  character. 

Ninthly. — It  had  been  proclaimed  far  and  wide,  when  this  grai 
scheme  was  first  talked  of  and  agitated,  that  the  necessary  funds  f 
this  gigantic  undertaking  would  never  be  forthcoming.  The  resv 
has  quite  disproved  this  assertion. 

Tenthly. — It  has  been  made  the  great  cheval  de  hatailley  and  p 
forth  as  the  strongest  piece  de  resietanee,  that  the  sands  of  the  Dese 
would  fill  it  up,  should  it  ever  be  made.  Now  let  us  examine  tl 
argument,  and  see  if  it  will  stand ;  for  it  was  made,  evidently, 
random.  The  desert  across  the  Isthmus  is  a  very  different  kind 
desert  to  what  the  Lybian  desert  is.  Let  us  commence  with  Port  Sa 
as  our  point  of  departure.  Now  from  this  port  all  the  way  to  near 
El  Ferdane,  a  distance  of  60  kilometres,  or  37^  miles,  the  Maritin 
Canal  runs  through  the  beds  of  the  Menzdleh  and  the  Ballah  lake 
In  that  distance,  therefore,  there  is  no  sand  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  tl 
canal.  Erom  El  Ferdane  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Lake  JSmua 
or  a  distance  of  15  kilometres,  or  9}  miles,  I  will  fully  admit  the  wate 
of  the  canal  will  flow  through  a  gorge,  or  rather  a  very  deep  cuttiz 
of  heavy  sand.  This  will  have  the  earnest  attention  of  the  engineei 
employed  for  years  on  the  works ;  and  eventually,  should  it  be  foui 
necessary  to  prevent  the  sand,  not  from  the  top  or  surface,  be  it  tT 
remembered,  out  at  the  sides,  or  from  the  coats  or  edges  of  the  en 
bankments  on  either  side,  from  crumbling  away  and  &lling  into  tl 
canal,  a  facing  of  rough  stones  will  be  erected  along  their  whole  lengl 
on  either  side  the  canal.  No  apprehension  is  looked  forward  to  mn 
the  sand  above  choking  up  the  canal,  for  this  good  and  substantu 
reason,  that  the  canal  will  run  north  and  south ;  for,  in  like  manner,  i 
these  directions  do  the  winds  mostly  blow;  or  rather,  as  I  have  alread 
observed,  the  prevailing  wind  for  ten  months  of  the  year  is  tii 
northerly  one — that  is  to  say,  parallel  with  the  canal,  and  not  across,  c 
into  it.  From  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  Timsah,  by  Toussoum,  as  ft 
as  the  Serapeum  {i.e.  to  the  95th  kilometre)^  a  distance  of  15  hih 
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meh'ei,  or  9|  miles,  as  the  ground  is  elevated,  there  will  be  a  deep 

cutting  through  the  sand,  but  to  the  extent  of  one-half  only  of  what  it 

will  ie  at  Le  Seuil;  here,  however,  the  soil  is  of  a  harder  nature, 

and  less  sandy,  while  &om  the  95th  kilometre,  as  far  as  Chalouf-eU 

Tarrabaty  the  canal  will  pass  through  the  deep  beds  of  the  "  Bitter 

lakesj"  for  a  distance  of  45  kilometres,  or  28^  miles,  and  from  this  last 

spot  the  excavations  will  be  made  in  a  hard,  calcareous  soil,  interspersed 

with  kige  round  stones,  all  the  way  to  the  head  of  the  Eed  Sea  nearly; 

so  that  out  of  a  total  distance  of  150  kilometres  from  sea  to  sea,  only  30 

kilometres  thereof  will  have  to  be  made  through  deep  cuttings  of  sand ; 

the  remainder^  or  fowr-ffihs,  of  the  canal  will  pass  through  the  beds 

of  lakesy  or  through  argiUaceous  and  calcareous  soils. 

I  have  abeady  stated  (in  the  N,  M.  M,  for  last  month)  that  I  should 
have  more  to  say  of  that  portion  of  the  Maritime  Canal  which  passed 
through  the  bed  of  the  lake  Menzdleh,  and  I  now  resume  the  subject. 
On  my  voyage  to  Port  Said,  my  particular  attention  was  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  as  we  were  passing 
throi^h  this  lake,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  one  or  two  of 
"ny  feDow-travellers,  and  especially  to  one  of  ray  own  countrymen, 
that  this  said  lake  Menzdleh  would  prove  the  greatest  difficultv  with 
which  the  French  engineers  would  have  to  contend.    I  noticed,  here 
and  there,  that  several  gaps  or  fissures  had  been  made  by  the  waves 
of  tiie  h^e,  whose  waters  had  broken  with  great  force  on  to  the  em- 
bankments on  each  side  of  the  canal,  but  especially  on  those  of  the 
Western  side,  and  that  in  three  or  four  different  places  the  water 
flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  canal.    On  looking  more  minutely  into 
the  nature  of  the  embankments,  which  had  been  formed  from  the  ex- 
cavationB  from  the  canal,  I  saw  that  the  soft  ooze,  and  thin  liquid 
^ud,  whose  upper  portions  had  been  dried  into  a  light  loamy  esurth, 
thickly  impregnated  with  a  fine  sand,  had  not  sufficient  tenacity  to 
'©•ist  the  breaking  of  the  waves,  which,  whenever  the  winds  blew 
atrongly,  always  made  one  or  more  breaches  in  the  embankments. 
I^ti  the  course  of  conversation,  I  learnt  these  breaches  had  not  only 
given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  chief  engineer,  but  had  likewise 
caused  hmi  a  great  deal  of  mental  anxiety  as  well.    As  it  was  of  the 
Sx^atest  importance  to  make  these  embankments  as  solid  as  possible, 
*»4d  impervious  to  the  waves  of  the  lake,  through  whose  soft  oed  this 
^^^xud  has  been  excavated,  it  had,  at  this  present  time,  been  resolved 
^ot  only  to  raise  the  embankments  considerably,  but  to  make  them 
Rouble  their  present  width,  as  well  as  to  give  them  a  gradually  shelv- 
^g  slope  on  the  sides  facing  the  Like,  in  order  that  the  waves  should 
"iHBak  harmlessly  thereon.    But  this  alone  will  not  answer,  for  the 
*oil  was  of  too  light,  too  soft,  and  too  porous  a  nature,  and  without 
^y  adhesion  therein  to  withstand  the  pressure  thereon,  and  from  a 
*^*oie  and  an  attentive  ocular  view  which  I  took  on  the  spot,  I  felt 
convinced,  to  make  the  Maritime  Canal  practicable  and  durable,  where 
^t  traverses  the  bed  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
^  good  foundation  whereon  to  build  up  a  wall  of  rough  stone  masonry, 
ou  the  inside  of  each  embankment ;  otherwise,  the  heavy  pressure  of 
*««  Buperincumbent  soil,  acted  upon  by  a  constant  and  incessant  fil- 
iation from  the  wat|fes  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  by  the  sheer  force  of 
S'ftntation,  will  causTthe  sides  of  the  canal  to  bulge,  and  to  fall  iuto 
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the  canal,  the  more  so  when  the  canal  shall  have  be^i  ezcarat^ 
its  intended  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet.  From  what  I  saw  at  ^a 
Said,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal  "  silting  up ;"  ij 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  least  of  all  the  enumerated  "  difficulties." 

Eleventh, — ]Now  for  one  word  about  the  estimated  cost  of  il 
canal.  It  has  been  calculated  and  computed  that  this  Maritime  Cazz 
will  cost  only  eight  millions  sterling  (i.e,  200,000,000  francs).  As 
have  never  known  any  single  estimate,  vdth  reference  either  to  pub  I 
buildings  on  a  large  scale  or  to  canals,  to  have  proved  correct  in  t ' 
sequel  in  any  countiy  in  the  world,  I  will  freely  admit,  I  expect  th 
canal  to  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  it  will  cost,  o 
it  is  finished  and  rendered  a  perfect  work  for  the  purposes  intends 
fully  one-fourth  additional,  say  (10,000,000?.)  ten  millions  sterling 
but,  in  the  event  of  both  sides  of  the  canal  having  to  be  faced  wi 
stone  throughout,  from  sea  to  sea,  an  extra  sum  will  have  to  be  add^ 
but  under  ten  millions  sterling  I  look  upon  the  full  completL' 
thereof  as  an  impossibility,  so  as  to  render  this  Maritime  Cac 
thoroughly  perfect  and  effective.  And  this  sum  is  the  amount  stafc 
by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  in  his  published  report,  to  be  the  probable  c<i 
allowing  for  all  contingencies. 

Twelfth. — ^The  abolition  of  the  forced  labour  or  eorvie  system, 

means  of  the  Egyptian ^ZZaib  (or  indigenous  labourers),  was  an  "i. 

toward  event,"  and  a  "  heavy  blow"  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  i 

Company.    This  unpalatable  eontretemm  has  since,  however,  by  mec 

of  "arbitration,"  been  adjusted,  and  the  shock  mitigated,  by  i 

decision  of  the  ,!French  Emperor,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  tb: 

parties  concerned  in  the  matter,  was  chosen  as  arbitrator  to  arrai: 

all  the  differences  that  had  arisen,  politically,  territorially,  and  pe^ 

niarily ;  tliese  three  parties  being  the  Sultan  at  Constsoitinople,  " 

Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the   "  Compagnie  Univereelle,^^  and  it  ^ 

decreed  in  Paris  that  a  compensation  in  money  should  be  paid  by  - 

Egyptian  government  to  this  "  Compagnie  TTniverselle,*^  as  an  equi 

lent  for  the  heavy  loss,  which,  in  a  pecuniary  light,  they  have  susteir 

by  the  abolition  of  the  eorvie  (or  forced  labour).     Now,  the  amount 

this  compensation,  to  be  paid  by  the  Egyptian  government  to  ' 

shareholders  of  the  above  Company,  is  no  less  than  (38,000,OC 

thirty-eight  millions  of  francs,  or  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  I 

sterling !  and  the  manner  in  which  this  figure  was  settled,  and  i 

proper  amount  decided  on,  was  on  this  wise.     In  the  agreement  wh 

was  drawn  up  and  signed  between  the  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  '• 

"  Compagnie   TTniverselley^  it  was  arranged  that  four-fifths  of 

workmen  and  labourers  to  be  employed  on  the  canal  should  consist 

Egyptians,  or  the  Viceroy's  own  subjects ;  and,  further,  that  in  * 

first  article  of  the  "  Eules,"  dated  20th  July,  1866,  it  was  deep 

that— 1st.  "  The  labourers  who  shall  be  employed  on  the  works  of 

Company  shall  be  furnished  (and  provided)  by  the  Egyptian  gore 

ment,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  (French)  chief  enfi^ineers,  i 

according  to  their  requirements  ;"    2nd.  That  as  there  still  remaii 

23,700,000  m^res  cubes  to  "  excavate,"  and  32,000,000  metres  cubsk 

"  dredge,"  all  of  which  was  to  have  been  executed  (bear  this  in  min 

by  th%  Viceroy's  own  fellahs,  or  poor  agriculturaUabourers  and  soldii 

for  neat  to  nothing,  with  but  little  expense  to  the  '*  Oon^pej^ 
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Vnkerselle  f*  3rd.  That  since  the  abolition  of  this  corvee  or  forced 
labour  system,  the  additional  expenses  which  they  will  have  to  incur 
beiog  estimated  at  1  franc  and  19  centimes  per  metre  cube  for  the 
23,700,000  cubic  metres ;  and  0  franc  and  15  centimes  per  metre  cube 
for  the  32,000,000  cubic  metres,  will  amount  to— 

Por  the  first-named  works     .     .     .     28,200,000  francs 
And  for  the  second-named  works   .       4,800,000       „ 


Total  million  33,000,000  „ 
And  as  ^^  analogous  calculations^^  whenever  ap- 
plied to  "  works  of  art,"  have  ever  shown,  the 
"  Cfompagnie "  will  be  obLged  to  sustain  a 
further  loss  for  "  contingencies"  to  the  amount 
of— say 5,000,000      „ 

Grand  total  millions    .     .    38,000,000      „ 

it  was  agreed  and  decided  that  this  sum  should  be  reimbursed  to  the 
"  Oompagnie  Universelle" 

Thirteenth, — The  country  situated  to  the  eastward  oiZag-a-Z^,  and 
™own  under  the  name  of  the  Ouady  (or  Wady),  was  purchased  by 
*"©  **  Compagnie  Vniverselle  *'  as  a  good  "  territorial  speculation," 
^hich,  when  irrigated  by  the  fresh  water  from  the  new  canal  they  were 
instructing,  would  give  ample  returns.  Each  successive  year  wit- 
jjesaes  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  cultivation,  and  the 
^l^ts  "  received  for  the  year  1863  amounted  to  150,000  francs,  or 
I  p^Z.  sterling! — which  might  be  doubled  and  even  trebled  as  the 
^^d  is  brought  into  cultivation.  This  will  form  a  good  "  material " 
SjJ^rantee  for  a  portion  of  the  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares. 
•^Jewed  in  this  light,  the  purchase  of  the  "  Ouady  "  has  proved  an 
®^cellent  apecuktion,  and  a  wise  forethought. 

Jburteenth. — The  "  Canal  Maritime  "  has  already  cost,  according  to 
'^«  statement  of  one  of  my  informants,  110,000,000  francs,  and 
*^cording  to  the  statement  of  another  informant,  only  80,000,000 
p^^ncs.  I  will  leave  this  portion  of  the  canal  question  untouched,  as 
■*-  csannot  give  a  correct  statement,  or  one  that  can  be  relied  upon.  I 
J^Xast,  therefore,  refer  my  readers,  who  are  at  all  curious  on  this  point, 
55^  the  last  annual  report,  which  was  published  in  Paris  (August,  1864). 
Jt"  Tiave  been  informed  that  inclusive  of  the  eighty-four  millions  of 
^-■^^ncs,*  which  sum  was  awarded  by  arbitration  to  the  Company,  there 
^^  a  balance  of  210,000,000  francs  in  hand,  inclusive  of  the  accumu- 
lated interest  thereon. 

JP^enth. — Politically  speaking,  let  us  admit,  for  argument's  sake, 

«ijrf;  the  realisation  of  the  Suez  Canal  scheme  will  give  the  French 

^^3.tion  a  greater  preponderance  in  Egypt  than  it  at  present  obtains, 

^ti  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  that  nation  will  either  annex  the 

^iicient  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  proceed  to  conquer  it  by  force  of  arms, 

*iid  incorporate  it,  as  was  done  by  Algeria,  under  the  title  of  "La  France 

•  I'w  a  fill!  analysis  of  the  various  items  which  aggregate  the  above  grand 
total,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  joarnal  VhUme  de  Sum  of  the  Ist  of  August, 
ISM,  whidi  contains  them  m  txtenao. 
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Egyptienne"  Austria  would  not  relish  the  idea  of  having  so  powei^:: 
a  neighbour  on  her  western  side,  and  also  at  her  southern  portaJ 
nor  would  Turkey  acquiesce  in  the  spoliation  of  her  territory ;  neittff 
would  England  submit  to  the  orerland  route  to  her  Indian  possessic^ 
being  cut  off.  It  would  therefore  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  these  three  powers  would  unite  to  prevent  such  a  ^  catastrophes 
as  the  annexation  of  Egypt  by  Prance  taking  place ;  and  in  the  evea 
of  any  design  (should  sucn  ever  occur)  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  for  ii 
stance,  to  make  use  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal  for  the  purpose  - 
sending  gradually  and  singly  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  into  the  India^  seai 
with  the  object  of  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  coasts  of  Britis 
India,  our  own  navy  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  a  very  goc 
account  of  them,  and  prevent  the  realisation  of  such  an  "  untoward 
occurrence-^-one  of  our  own  "  iron-clads"  in  the  Eed  Sea,  with  hi 
head-quarters  at  Suez,  and  a  second  one  at  Aden,  with  the  Island 
JPerimy  a  British  possession,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  the  Island 
Zanzibar,  become  eventually  a  British  possession,  surely  no  appr 
hension  of  future  evil  to  England's  power  ought  to  prey  upon  tl 
minds  of  our  own  countrymen. 

Sixteenth. — From  the  above  reasoning,  it  is  evident  that  the  ''  Lai 
of  Egypt "  must  remain  a  neutral  ground,  and  under  its  own  Yioerc 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Europe ;  neither  would  Englai 
be  permitted  either  by  France  or  by  Bussia  to  hold  Egypt,  and  L 
corporate  that  country  with  the  British  possessions,  for  a  direfol  v 
would,  inevitably,  be  the  result. 

Seventeenth, — ^The  Suez  fresh-water  canal  which  conveys  the  IT 
water  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is  navigable  for  b 
largest  DahabiShs,  cost  10,000,000  francs,  or  400,000^.  sterling- 
least,  that  was  the  sum  awarded  by  the  French  Emperor's  "  ar" 
trement"  as  ''compensation"  to  the  **  Oompi^ie  Universelle^^  t. 
its  being  made  over  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  as  his  own  property. 

This  canal  will  prove  of  the  greatest  b&nefit,  not  only  to  Suez  itsE 
but  to  the  Desert,  as  it  will  induce  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  come  a. 
settle  down  therein,  and  sow  the  irrigated  sands  with  grain,  cerea 
and  cotton-plants.  New  villages  will  arise,  inhabitants  will  flo 
thither,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  goats  will  increase  and  multipl 
and  the  wilderness  will  become  re-peopled — this,  of  itself,  will  prove 
great  blessing  to  the  "  Land  of  Egypt." 

Mghteenth. — Whether  this  Maritime  Canal  will  ever  prove  a  sour 
of  gain,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  we 
whether  the  number  of  vessels  that  will  proceed  through  it  vriU,  by  t~ 
amount  of  toll- dues  which  they  will  have  to  pay,  suffice  to  defray  t' 
repairs  thereof,  as  well  as  the  interest  due  on  the  shares,  I  am  n 
competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Time  alone  can  solve  tfa 
problem.  I  only  look  to  the  great  benefits  that  will  be  conferred  I 
the  work  itself  on  merchants,  shipowners,  crews,  and  passengers,  l 
avoiding  the  long,  tedious,  as  well  as  boisterous  passages  to  and  fi 
vid  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope ;  but,  admitting  that  it  will  not  proi 
a  profitable  speculation,  what  of  that  circumstance  P  It  is  by  i 
means  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  that  the  first  endeavours  to  acooD 
plish  a  great  work  haye  not  proved  a  profitable  speculation  to  tl 
earliest  or  original  venturers  in  such  good  and  noble  undertaking! 
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So-w  many  of  sucli  estimable  persons  liave  not  sacrificed  the  price  of 
their  shares,  both  principal  and  interest,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
and,  therefore,  general  welfare?  Look  at  the  instance  of  the  two 
handsome  bridges  across  the  Thames,  the  one  of  stone  (Waterloo)  and 
the  other  of  iron  (Southwark) ;  have  they  ever  compensated  their 
original  shareholders  ?  When  the  first  line  of  railway  in  England 
was  laid  down,  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  was  it  not  pooh-pooh'd, 
and  were  not  the  public-spirited  shareholders  laughed  at  and  derided 
for  having  invested  their  money  in  a  morass  which  would  swallow  it 
all  up  (the  Chat  Moss)  P  Did  the  fact  of  the  breaking,  and  conse- 
quent loss,  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  on  the  two  first  attempts 
to  lay  it  down,  prevent  a  company  of  public-spirited  persons  from 
contributing  their  money  for  the  construction  of  a  fresh  cable  to 
make  a  third  attempt  P  Then,  again,  look  at  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
principal  and  interest  swallowed  up,  but  the  Tunnel  exists ;  and  again, 
we  have  the  instance  of  the  Gh'eai  JSaetem  steam-ehip ;  but,  in  all 
these  cases,  posterity  has  been  benefited,  and  although  tne  money  that 
was  advanced  to  cairy  out  the  above  purposes  has  been  lost  to  indivi- 
duals, yet  it  has  been  a  gain  to  the  community  at  large.  So,  also,  it 
way  possibly  prove  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal;  if  (unfor- 
tunately) the  original  shareholders  should  never  see  their  money  again, 
y©t  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  benefit  by  the  canal,  and  to 
France  will  be  awarded  the  praise  as  well  as  the  glory  of  its  happy 
AS  *^rell  afi  successful  realisation. 

•Nineteenth, — I  have  endeavoured  to  place  this  undertaking — ^this 
great  undertaking,  I  should  have  said — in  every  possible  view  before 
^y  Teaders,  vrith  the  coulett/r  de  rase  light  of  the  hope  of  its  speedy  and 
successful  realisation  shed  and  pourea  out  upon  it;  as  well  as  with  a 
slight  overcast  of  a  sombre  shadowing  cloud  thereon.*  My  sole  object 
^xi6L  wish  in  the  above  lengthened  description,  which  I  have  vmtten  to 
please  as  well  as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  if  possible,  has  been  to  do  away 
"with  the  bitter  prejudices  against  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  creation  of  the  canal,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
^  Jboth  a  commercial  and  a  humanising  undertaking,  and  not  a 
political  one. 

^Ihoentieth, — So  far  from  the  workmen,  artificers,  labourers,  as  well 
AB  the  chief  engineers  and  medical  officers  being  all  Frenchmen,  and 
**3BV^nch  soldiers  who  have  taken  their  discharge"  to  serve  in  Egypt,  I 
^1  in  this  place  only  remark,  from  what  fell  under  my  oum  personal 
^^^rvation,  that  the  chief  engineer  at  Ze  Seuil  is  of  Italian  origin — so 
^^a  Monsieur  Sciama ;  that  the  medical  officer  at  Kantara  is  a  Greek, 
*^d  that  French  workmen  and  ouvriers  were  in  the  minority,  for  the 
^©ater  portion  thereof  consisted  of  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Italians,  Greeks, 
^©itnans,  and  Maltese ;  and  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  foundry 
J*  I^ort  Said  was  a  Dalmatian !  This  last  workman  not  only  made 
J'*©  mould  for,  but  successfully  cast  at  the  first  operation,  the  boiler 
^^Ljhe  Messieurs  Dussaud's  little  steamer. 

Having  summed  up,  in  twenty  paragraphs,  a  fall  account  of  the  pros 
**^^^co«#  of  the  great  maritime  Suez  Canal,  I  will  take  leave  of  the 
^Hl^t,  and  resume  my  observations  on  the  "  Land  of  Egypt." 

fi^^^lie  excavation  of  the  deep  canal  through  the  Menzaleh  lake— the  only 
'^^daUe  difficulty  which  I  foresaw. 
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Lord  Derbt's  suggestion  that  an  Exhibition  of  National  Portr^ 
of  all  the  most  eminent  contemporaries  of  their  respective  eras  wo^:^ 
possess  great  historical  interest,  and  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  progr^ 
of  the  art  and  its  condition  at  various  periods,  was  a  very  happy  thoagl^ 
and  it  has  resulted  in  the  assemblage  at  South  Kensington  of  such 
collection  of  portraits  of  persons  eminent  in  British  history  (many 
which  have  been  painted  by  artists  of  eminence)  as  the  world  has  nev^ 
seen.  This  intellectual  feast  is  spread  in  those  galleries  on  the  south  si^ 
of  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  which  were  the  refreshment  cour-" 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

Looking  "  at  the  collection  as  a  whole,  at  the  length  of  history  ovG 
which  it  ranges,  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  warn 
the  multitude  of  persons  represented,"  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  collee 
tion  of  portraits  so  interesting  has  never  before  been  brought  together- 
and  the  student  of  our  annals,  the  artist — nay,  every  Englishman,  is  fl 
be  cong^tnlated  on  being  now  brought  face  to  face  in  one  view  with  m 
many  worthies  of  British  history  again  assembled  as  contemporaries— 
with  the  persons  whose  deeds  are  the  materials  of  national  lustory,  warn 
whose  portraits  revive  many  a  memorable  scene  before  our  eyes. 

From  many  a  stately  old  gallery  and  far-off  manor-house  of  Englanoi 
from  many  a  noble  mansion  standing  amid  ancestral  trees  and  "  familia 
with  forgotten  years,"  where,  night  after  night,  from  one  generation  • 
another,  the  cold  moonlight  has  passed  through  mullioned  panes  aero « 
these  shadows  of  historic  ancestors,  and  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  faouC 
hearth  has  glowed  upon  them,  they  now  come  to  this  silent  congress  oE 

^heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings. 

They  mingle  the  ever-living  interest  of  personal  life  and  character  wifl 
the  stirring  remembrances  of  public  events.  Portraits  are  here  that  seec 
to  waft  a  breath  of  serener  atmosphere  upon  us ;  others,  that  take  bac 
our  thoughts  to  the  darkest  memories  of  the  Tower. 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand, 

are  suggested  by  the  portrait  of  many  a  royal  favourite  and  royal  victic 
of  the  Tudor  reigns,  and  faces  here  look  upon  each  other  fr^m  the  canva 
that  in  life  were  parted  by  the  scaffold. 

It  is  true  that  the  Exhibition  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  b  bea 
appreciated  by  an  educated  taste  and  by  the  student  of  lustory  and  a 
art,  and  it  is  opened  at  a  time  when  people's  minds  are  more  occupiei 
by  present  politics  than  past  history ;  but  the  Exhibition  forms  a  pro- 
minent as  well  as  unique  feature  in  the  season  of  1866,  and  is  alimj 
well  appreciated  by  the  public.  And  although  better  and  well-knowi 
portraits  of  a  few  of  the  persons  here  represented  have,  unfortunately 
not  been  lent  for  this  Exhibition,  palaces  of  royalty,  seats  of  learmng 
and  many  of  the  noblest  historic  houses  of  the  realm  have  contribrntec 
the  best  of  their  portrait  treasures.  And  here  let  the  valuable  and  8iio< 
cessful  services  of  the  Reverend  James  Beck  be  honourably  acknowledged 

Archbi^ops  and  ambassadors,  courtiers  and  councillors,  soldiere  ano 
statesmen,  painters  and  poets,  each  '*  in  his  habit  as  he  Kved,"  look  down 
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cpon  us ;  .fair  women,  who  in  their  day  were  queens  of  society,  queens 
o£  nations,  queens  of  hearts,  are  here  in  silent  array  upon  the  walls ; 

we  see  many  a  face  that  points  the  old  moral  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 

ciistiDctions;  and 

The  pale  smik  of  heauties  in  the  grave 

g^lesuns  in  the  throng  of  brilliant  life  that  moves  amidst  the  flowers  and 
sunshine  of  a  London  season. 

■Seeing  that  we  have  so  much  reason  to  thank  the  zealous  and  intel- 

liS'^Q^  gentlemen  by  whom  the  special  business  of  selection  was  under- 

tsklcen,  it  seems  somewhat  ungracious  to  criticise  any  of  their  acts ;  but 

it  is  the  drawback  of  this  important  Exhibition  that,  not  only  the  name 

given  by  the  owner  of  a  portrait  has  been  in  some  instances  attached  to 

it  in  the  fiuse  of  circumstances  obviously  invalidating  its  claim,  but  that 

too  many  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  ''  the  manufactured  por- 

^ii^altore  of  ancestors"  have  been  accepted.    The  uncritical  method  which 

i^OM  been  adopted  by  functionaries  who  are  themselves  accomplished  crittes 

^Ki    arty  has  encumbered  the  Exhibition  with  many  portraits  positively 

"vvorthless.     Mr.  Planch6  appears  to  us  perfectly  justified  in  condemning 

^<lie  exhibition  at  all  of  apocryphal  or  fabricated  portraits,  particularly  those 

"^^kich  iotm  what  is  called  ''  The  Plantagenet  Series,"  without  a  word  c£ 

'^v^mrning  even  as  to  the  period  when  they  were  painted.     The  public 

^^lijccts  of  such  an  Exhibition  should  have  been  regarded  rather  than  that 

K^nde  of  possessors  which  (in  the  words  of  the  Times  critic)  "  prefers  an 

^^^vious  misdescription  or  misappropriation  to  the  truth."     The  Science 

'**'«^d  Art  department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has  un- 

^^^rtaken  this  Exhibition,  but  surely  neither  art  nor  education  can  be 

^^^vanoed  by  such  acquiescence  in  error,  or  by  the  amazing  absurdity  of 

^^laibiting  worthless  seventeenth-century  paintings  as  portraits  of  Fair 

-^^ooamond  and  Jane  Shore !     To  many  other  portraits  names  have  been 

^^tached  which  can  only  '^  mislead  and  bewilder ;"  and  it  may  be  said 

'^'^«U  most  of  the  portraits  assigned  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Plantagenet 

-^^a^ns,  have  been  made  up  from  illuminated  manuscripts  or  monumental 

^^fiS^^es.      Even  in  the  Elizabethan  period  instances  of  misnomer  are 

^^^^xiy ;  take,  for  example,,  the  portrait  No.  342,  bearing  no  less  a  name 

^^f^n  that  of  Shakspeare,  and  stated  in  the  catalogue  to*  be  lent  by  her 

-^^^^^eety  from  Hampton  Court. 

^^    With   the  exception'  of  Lord  Verulam's  small  portrait  of  Edward 

^^^^^mston,  a  diplomatist  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.— a  forcible  and  har- 

^^^Oiuously  coloured  painting,  which  affords  a  good  example  of  the  really 

^^''^XuaUe  results,  artistic  as  well  as  historical,  that  the  gathering  together 

^^  such  a  C(^ection  as  this  may  serve — the  series  of  authentic  portraiture 

^^gins  with  Holbein.    Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  is  said  to  have 

l^^aaessed,  in  the  following  century,  a  larger  number  of  his  works  than 

^tiy  other  person,  and  to  have  been  the  first  English  nobleman  who 

^^y  valued  them ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 

^on  of  many  of  the  works  of  Holbein  here  assembled  to  that  ever- 

^loemorable  collector.*    One  of  them  (but  of  this  Holbein  can  hardly  have 

•  It  wonM  have  been  interesting  if  we  could  have  here  compared  Lord  War- 
iriok's  portrait  of  the  Earl  (No.  723),  hy  Ruhens,  with  the  Doke  of  Sutherland's 
portrait  of  hun  by  Vandyke,  Buhens's  illustrious  pupil. 
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been  the  painter)  is  a  portrait  of  his  father,  Philip  Howard,  Earl 
Arundel,  the  faithful  and  constant,  who,  under  Eliiabeth'a  peneoutis:^ 
hatred,  languished  in  the  Tower  until  his  death ;  another  b  a  portrtfi 
(No.  102)  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  accomplished  poet  and  soldi^ 
Henry  Howard,  j^l  of  Surrey  (fanBheaded  by  Henry  VIH.  in  164T^ 
whose  father  was  Holbein's  patron;  and  of  that  nobleman,  also,  her  M^ 
jesty  sends  a  portrait  (No.  165)  from  the  collection  at  Windsor. 

The  greatest  portrait-painter  in  England  afber  Holbein's  time— 8 
Antonio  More,  who  has  been  called  the  rival  of  Titian — ^introduced 
style  of  portraiture  before  unknown.     He  is  sud  to  have  oome  to  En@ 
land  to  paint  Mary's  portrait  when  Philip  was  her  suitor,  and  he  retunuss 
with  Philip  to  Spain.     A  noble  portrait  of  this  great  painter,  by  himseK. 
is  lent  by  Lord  Spencer. 

The  lustorical  splendour  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  certainly  not  reflects 
in  its  portrait-painting,  and  the  rapid  progress  which  the  art  subaequentS 
made  in  this  country  contrasts  remarkably  enough  with  its  state  in  nagim 
when  foreigners  were  the  only  portrait-piunters  and  British  artists  we:3 
very  few.  Elizabeth's  reign  was,  as  an  able  reviewer  remarks,  *^ 
bad  time  for  the  arts  of  portraiture.  The  costume,  in  which  the  qae^ 
led  the  taste  of  both  sexes,  and  was  a  keen  critic  after  her  fJEMhion,  w  -. 
overladen,  stiff,  and  unbecoming.    The  monstrous  ruffis  high-should( 


leg-of-mutton  sleeves^  long-pointed  stomachers,  and  broad-hipped  SnanL^ 
feridingales  of  the  women  are  not  redeemed  from  deformity  by  all  tfa^ 
wealth  of  lace,  embroidery,  pearli,  and  jewels ;  while  the  round  hafts 
the  men — uglier  anticipations  of  our  own  ^  chimney-pots'— *their  lom. 
waisted  douUets,  their  hose,  wide-swelling  at  the  thign  and  tight  to  t'^ 
knee,  would  defy  even  a  Titian  to  make  them  pksturesque,  in  spite 
silk  and  satin  and  velvet,  lace  and  slashes,  ropes  of  pearl,  rich  pendan'^ 
jewelled  belts,  and  hatbands  of  goldsmiths'  work.     There  never  was 
time  when  foppery  ran  so  rampant,  and  the  queen  was  the  worst  of  all 
the  bad  taste  and  extravagance  of  her  attire." 

Costume,  perhaps,  became  more  favourable  for  portrait-painting  sH^ 
Elizabeth's  time ;  at  all  events,  some  great  painters  became  naturalise 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  little  as  that  royal  boor  kcz 
pedant  knew  of  art ;  and  in  this  Elzhibition  we  have  some  of  the  best  ez 
amples  of  the  works  of  Van  Somer,  Mytens,  and  Cornelius  Jansen  tb" 
last-mentioned  great  artist's  portrait  of  himself,  a  verf  fine  and  charas 
teristic  work,  is  lent  by  Lord  Ravensworth.  Under  Charles  I.  (whoe 
predilection  for  the  arts  has  been  well  said  to  have  been  as  hereditai^  "iJ 
his  family  as  its  gift  of  beauty,  its  dowry  of  sadness,  and  its  fate  of  violeic 
deaths''),  the  art  of  portrait-painting  attained,  in  ihe  pencil  of  Vandykfl 
a  refined  grace  of  drawing  and  composition  that  seems  well  in  harmony 
with  the  persons  he  best  loved  to  represent  The  Exhibition  is  rich  in  th> 
works  of  Vandyke,  and  it  ends  with  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  whid 
is  illustrated  by  works  that  form  a  striking  contrast  in  their  gaud; 
colouring  and  theatrical  extravagance  to  the  works  ef  preceding  artists. 

From  this  glance  at  the  succession  of  portrait-painters,  as  illustoated  ic 
the  Exhibition,  we  must  now  return  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  whid: 
is  so  well  represented  that  we  seem,  truly,  to  ^'  step  back  into  his  fuL 
court"  Of  the  detestable  tyrant  himself  there  are  more  than  enoogl 
portraits  collected  here :  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  resembling  eaci 
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other.    Henry  is  seen  amidst  the  wives  whom  he  heheaded,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  great  Churchmen  and  courtiers  of  his  time.    Here 
are  Wolsey,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  short-lived  recipient  of  much  of 
Henry's  plunder  of  ehurch  lands ;  here,  too,  are  martyrs  who  resisted  his 
ttflurpations,  Fbher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  illustrious  Sir  Thomas 
M^ore,  whose  portrait  by  Holbein  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
treasures  shown  in  this  collection.     There  are  several  portraits  of  the 
youthful  and  weakly  Edward;  the  best  attainable  one  (Mr.  H.  D.  Sey- 
mour^s^  of  the  young  king's  uncle,  the  ''proud  Protector  Somerset,'' 
beheacied  in  1652;  and  Lord  Houghton's  portrait  of  the  fair  and  ill-fated 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  nominated  by  Eklward  to  be  his  successor,  who  has  been 
called  the  sweet€»t  and  most  saintly  martyr  of  a  reign  that  was  rich  in 
martyrs  and  victims.     There  are  several  portraits  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
near  her  is  her  famous  partisan,  Henry  Fitzalan,  last  Earl  of  Arundel  of 
that  ancient  name.     Here,  too,  are  portraits  that  reeal  events  of  sad 
menuny  in  what  has  been  called  "  the  sunset  of  the  old  faith ;"  for  we 
have  Cranmer,  and  the  feeble-looking  yet  fearless  Latimer ;  and  if  ''  the 
lig^ht  of  martyrdom"  is  on  these,  Lord  Taunton's  finely-painted  head  of 
Cvardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  No.  202,  recals  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 
From  Lambeth  Palace  comes  the  portrait,  too,  of  that  nobly-born  and 
gr^ntler  churchman  Cardinal  Pole,  last  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
panterbury,  by  whom,  as  legate,  England  was  solemnly  reunited  to  Rome 
^^  the  pariiament  held  in  November,  1554.     From  the  Hampton  Court 
<^l|eetioi^  her  Majesty  sends  Sir  Antonio  More'a  delicately-coloured  por- 
^'"^it  of  Philip  of  Spain  ;  and  the  king  who  sent  the  Armada  here  meets 
Howard,  the  lord  admiral,  who  defeated  it.     The  Exhibition  contains 
^any  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  various  degrees  of  interest,  from 
the  chuming  portrait  of  her  at  sixteen  (which  is  certainly  not  by  Holbein), 
^^Txt  by  her  Majesty  from  Hampton  Court,  to  the  strange  allegorical  por- 
^^^it  in  which  she  is  represented  with  Death  leaning  over  her  chair ;  here, 
^o,  several  of  her  victims  meet  her,  and  amongst  them  the  ill-fated  Essex 
^^d   the  false  and  despicable  Leicester;  and  near  her  portraits  we  see 
**obert  Carey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who,  under  her  chamber 
^indow  in  Richmond  Palace,  waited  (as  it  is  said)  the  signal  of  her  death 
^  bear  the  news  to  James  in  Scotland. 

^  "I^he  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  which  most  visitors  first  make 

•  r^^ir  way,  are  sadly  contradictory  of  each  other,  and  not  one  of  them,  as 

J     ^W'onld  seem^  is  of  any  authenticity,  though  perhaps  the  portrait  by 

^^et  is  the  best  resemblance.     Near  the  portraits  of  the  fair  and  unhappy 

^^een  herself  are  those  of  Mary  of  Guise,  her  mother  (the  royal  foundress 

'^  t;liat  matchless  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Edinburgh,  which  theft 

^^  Vandalism  have  lately  destroyed),  of  Damley,  and  of  the  Countess 

^J^  X^enox ;  and  of  those  connected  with  her  we  have,  at  all  events,  one  of 

*^^  four  Marys — Mary  Beatoun  (No.  331);  the  noble  Howard  (Thomas, 

^"^^^nh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  No.  268),  her  ill-fated  lover  and  champion ;  the 

^^**^eus  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  her  stern  and  unfriendly  gaoler,  and  Thomas 

^olc^ille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  to  superintend  her 

^^outioiu 

Elizabeth's  time  has  been  called  the  reign  of  learned  women,  and  the 

^^^«ent  collection  contains  many  characteristic  representatives;  for,  be- 

^^^«  the  queen  herself,  and  her  accomplished  rival,  Mary  Stuar^  we 


*>■ 
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hare  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  famous 
Anne  ClifTord,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery  (whom 
her  tutor  might  well  have  saluted  by  the  epithet  ''  eruditissima,"  which 
Elizabeth's  tutor  Ascham  had  applied  to  Queen  ELatherine  Parr),  she 
who  defied  Cromwell  himself;  and — "  the  subject  of  all  Terse" — Mary 
Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  her  brother  inscribed  his  '^  Ar- 
cadia." 

The  heroines  of  history  are,  indeed,  well  represented,  for,  besides 
Margaret  Roper  (No.  78,  erroneously  entitled  Queen  Ratherine  of 
Aragon),  we  have  (No.  288)  Alice,  Countest  of  Derby,  the  "  Amaryllis*' 
of  Spenser ;  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  fair  and  unhappy  victim  of  the 
cruelty  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  another 
Countess  of  Derby,  the  noble  and  heroic  lady  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  last  person  to  submit  to  the  parliament  (her  portrait,  No.  554, 
is  a  charming  one,  and  all  the  more  interesting  from  its  connexion  with 
the  ancestry  of  the  noble  earl  to  whom  we  owe  the  Exhibition)  ;  Anne^ 
Countess  of  Morton,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  French  servant,  took  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  afterwards  ^'  La  Belle  Henriette,"  in 
safety  to  Paris,  and  near  to  her,  that  celebrated  princess  herself  (No. 
582) ;  the  courageous  sister  of  Colonel  Lane,  who  aided  the  escape  of 
Charles  to  Bristol ;  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  the  ^*  Saccharissa"  of  Waller's 
poem ;  the  noble  Lettice  Fitzgerald  ;  Blanche,  Lady  Arundell  of  Wardour, 
who  defended  her  husband's  castle,  and  Rachel  Lady  Russell. 

Of  the  famous  men  who  shed  a  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many        ^^^ 
are  represented  in  this  collection ;  and  certainly  ^^ 

those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung, 

were  in  no  period  of  our  history  more  prominent  and  famous  than  in  thav^^ 
memorable  reign.     England  never  had  wiser  councillors,  greater  poet^^^^^^^ 
more  daring  soldiers  and  sailors,  more  enterprising  discoverers,   mon^^^^^ 
princely  merchants.     The  collection  is  enriched  by  portraits  of  the  gro^^^,^^^ 
Burleigh,  of  Cecil,  and  of  Sidney  ;  of  Raleigh,  and  Drake,  and  Frobisher^^  ^-^er  • 
of  Ben  Jonson,  and   Shakspeare,  and  Spenser;  of  Sutton,  the  wortVl"c» -^^pthy 
founder  of  the  Charterhouse ;  and  the  collegiate  Gresham,  builder  of  tiCft-     ^  ^Vie 
Royal  Exchange.     Chivalry  and  accomplishments  in  arts  and  arms  coi«~  ^c:>  ^g\M 
have  no  better  representative  than  Raleigh,  of  whom  the  Marquis       <^  m\%  q 
Bath  sends  the  fine  full-length  portrait.  No.  750,  and  Sidney  (well  -K  I  t< 

presented  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  beautiful  half-length.  No.  2*7 Ac ^ ^^fe-4)- 

Sidney,  the  well-graced  and  gifted,  who  stands  apart  even  amongst  ^^^  ^ 

many  noble  figures  of  the  reign. 

A  remarkable  series  of  portraits  of  great  churchmen  illustrate 
hbtory  of  their  times.     The  portraits  of  William  of  Wykeham 
Archbishop  Cbicheley  (the  latter  a  copy  from  the  original  at  Lamb 
Palace)  were   probably  composed  from  monumental  effigies ;    but 
cannot  see  them   together  without  thinking  how  the  prelate-archit 
found  the  youthful  Chicheley  in  a  field  tending  his  father's  flock,  i 
without  calling  before  the  mind  the  cahn  figure  of  the  primate  foundir"^^^^^!^  <] 
amidst  the  civil  tumult  of  the  fifteenth  century  those  noble  institutio^^^^  ^rj 

of  charity  and  learning,  which  have  made  his  name  almost  as  immort^^^ ^i 

as  that  of  his  illustrious  patron.     Apocryphal  as  the  representations  ma^^^^S^  si 
be,  a  host  of  memories  are  called  up  by  the  portraits  of  Arundel,   * 
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w^arlike  archbishop  who  placed  Henry  Bolingbroke  upon  the  throne,  and 
condemned  Eichard  to  his  dungeon  in  Fomfret ;  of  Oldham,  Bishop  of 
Bxeter,  founder  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Manchester;  of  Alcock, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor  to  Henry  VII.,  who  founded  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge;  of  Archbishop  Warham,  the  friend  of  Erasmus;  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  inflexible  Bishop  Fisher,  who  so  firmly  denied 
QEenry  VIU.'s  assumed  headship  of  the  Church.  The  Reformation  pre- 
lates, too,  are  well  represented;  and  here  the  very  opposites  in  Church 
polemics  meet.  We  liave  already  mentioned  the  portraits  of  Cranmer 
and  Latimer,  of  Wolsey,  FUe,  and  <jrardiner :  besides  these,  we  have  the 
gentle  Bishop  Jewell,  the  primates  Whitgift,  and  Grindal,  and  Parker ; 
here,  too,  is  Knox,  the  insolent  and  sacrilegious  apostle  of  the  Scottish 
Keformation.  Then  come  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  the  illustrious  victim  of  the  Puritans;  and  Williams,  that 
loyal  Welshman,  Lord  Keeper  and  Archbishop  of  York,  who  fortified 
Conway  for  King  Charles  ;  Bishop  Juxon,  the  royal  martyr's  pious  and 
&ith£ul  friend;  the  learned  Ussher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  the  good 
•  «rereiny  Taylor ;  the  munificent  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
&nd  the  loyal  John  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  Restoration. 

7he  painter's  name  appears  to  be  known  of  only  three  hundred  and 

forty  out  of  the  thousand  and  thirty  portraits  described  in  the  catalogue  ; 

sisty  works  are  ascribed  to  Holbein,  seventy- eight  to  Cornelius  Jansen, 

fifty-one  to  Vandyke,   and  thirty-one  to  Sir  Peter  Lely.     The  other 

^^tists  of  whose  works  we  have  specimens  are  :  Mabuse  (three),  Mytens 

Cone^,  Janet  (five),  More  (twelve),  Zucchero  (fourteen),  Pourbus  (one), 

Mla-rc  Garrard  (eleven),  Lucas  de  Heere  (eight),  Pierino  del  Vaga  (one), 

Milliard  (four),  Isaac  Oliver  (two),  Patoun  (one),  Jordano  (one),  Bur- 

"^^gr®  (one),  his  own  (or  two,  if  he  really  painted  the  "  Chandos  Shak- 

S^^^re),  Faithorne  (one).  Van  Somer  (fourteen),  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  (one), 

~®«aabrandt  (one),   Gerard  Honthorst  (^ve),  George  Jamesone  (four), 

^y^ughel  (one),  Henry  Stone  (three),  Rubens  (three),  Daniel  Mytens 

v»ix.),  Walker  (ten),  Dobson  (nine),  Leigh  (one),  Mireveldt  (four),  Jan 

^*e«n  (one),  Henry  Cooke  (one),  Mary  Beale  (five),  Cuyp  (one),  John 

^^ylor  (two),  Hanneman  (two),  Gasker  (two),  Wissing  (three),  Riley 

vt^vo),  Carlo  Maratti  (two),  and  single  specimens  of  the  works  of  Bower, 

;^^i:iiere,  Honthorst,   Cleyn,  Roussel,   Sadler,  Van  der  Helt,   Cooper, 

^^^itz,  Richardson,  Mignard,  Balthasar  Gerbier,  Millar,  Michael  Wright, 

^^Hn  Greenhill,  Vandevelde,  Netscher,  Medina,    Huysman,    Flatman, 

^■^^lling,  Tilson,  and  Kneller.  Some  of  these  are  not  named  by  Walpole. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  portraits  are  assigned  to 

'l^^ists  of  little  celebrity,  and  that  the  artists  are  unknown  who  painted 

^^^'t'ween  six  and  seven  hundred  of  the  portraits  exhibited !   As  to  a  large 

^^^nber  of  these,  neither  the  character  of  the  person  represented  nor  any 

'^^rit  in  the  portrait  invite  inquiry ;  but  there  are  many  portraits  as  well 

^^  eminent  persons,  as  portraits  of  artistic  merit,  which  afford  interesting 

^utjects  for  comparative  study,  with  a  view  to  the  identification  of  their 

Authorship.*     Many  of  the  portraits  attributed  to  Holbein  are  obviously 

*^^t  his  work  at  all ;  and  most  of  the  Elizabethan  series  assigned  by 

^v      Who,  for  imtance,  painted  the  portrait  (No.  336)  of  "  Edmund  Spenser,"  and 
"^^  portrait  (No.  660)  of  "Edmund  Waller,"  the  court  poet  of  the  Stuarts? 
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their  owners  to  Zucchero,  are  the  work  of  other  painters  whose  very 
names  are  unknown.*  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  portrait  of  the 
Queen  herself  is  believed,  however,  to  have  been  really  painted  by 
Zucchero ;  and  the  Hampton  Court  portrait  of  "  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scots"  (321),  the  painter  of  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  is 
no  doubt  Janet.  Lord  Taunton's  portrait  of  that  unhappy  queen,  which 
is  assigned  to  Lucas  Gornelli,  can  hardly  have  been  punted  by  the  artist 
of  that  name,  who  painted  pictures  by  the  square  yaid  for  Henry  VIII., 
and  had  afterwards  to  turn  cook.  To  him  is  ascribed  in  the  catalogue 
the  portrait  gravely  called  <'  John  of  Gaunt, "*which  may,  however,  have 
been  made  up  by  Cornelli  from  the  monument  in  old  St.  Paul's  Cathe> 
dral,  two  centuries  after  his  time.  In  like  manner,  the  portrait  of  the 
famous  Archbishop  Arundel,  the  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  was  probably 
designed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.  from  his  monumental  effigy.  The 
portrait  called  "  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick"  (the  "king-maker"), 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  absurdly  mis- 
approprialed.f  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  pursue 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  speak  of  such  authentic  works  as  Holbein's 
portrait  of  "  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Family"  (170),  the  only  original 
representation  of  these  royal  personages;  his  immortal  delineation  of 
'^  Sir  Thomas  More;"  his  *'  Sir  Henry  Guildford,"  a  very  fine  specimen, 
formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  lent  by  her  Majesty  ;  Vandyke's  portraits 
of  "  King  Charles  I."  and  '*  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,"  and  of  many 
celebrities  of  the  time — the  portraits  of  '^  Strafford"  (624),  and  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  may  be  particularly  mentioned ;— works  which  are 
among  the  great  ornaments  of  the  exhibition.  If  (as  Mr.  Samuel  Red- 
grave, in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue,  remarks)  the  works  of  our  native 
painters  occupy  little  space  in  this  year's  collection  of  national  portraits, 
which  ends  with  the  reign  of  James  II.,  they  will  fill  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  exhibition  designed  for  next  year.  Meantime,  we  are 
grateful  to  Lord  Derby  for,  and  congratulate  the  public  upon,  the 
opportunity  of  now  viewing  such  a  collection  of  the  celebrated  cha- 
racters of  our  history  in  ages  of  the  deepest  interest  for  all  time,  as- 
sembled at  South  Kensington  £ix>m  all  parts  of  England,  as  at  the  spell 
of  a  potent  magician,  to 

Come  like  shadows — so  depart ! 

W.  S.  G. 

♦  Of  the  portraits  erroneously  attributed  to  Holbein  we  have  a  striking  example 
in  No.  64,  which  is  obviously  a  portrait  of  Charles  V.,  together  with  FeKlinand  of 
Aragon,  but  is  described  as  a  portrait  of  Henry  VII.,  and  attributed  to  Holbein. 

t  This  view  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Planches  letter  in  The  BuUdir,  where  sonw 
interesting  criticisms  on  the  portraits  in  the  Flantagenet  reigns  will  be  found. 
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THEODORUS  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

The  recent  prolonged  detention  of  a  British  consal  and  his  companions 
by  Theodorus  II.,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  for  supposed  connivance  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Egypt  against  the  Christian  Highlanders 
of  Eastern  Africa,  has,  apart  from  the  apathy  shown  in  the  matter  by 
govemnient,  attracted  attention  to  a  country  concerning  which  not  only 
is  very  little  known,  but  whose  interests  and  policy  are  almost  utterly 
Ignored.  A  word  or  two  in  time  may  help  to  convey  some  tangible  ideas 
as  to  the  real  state  of  things  in  a  region  so  remote,  and  among  a  race 
undoubtedly  still  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition,  but  who  are  in  many 
Inspects  deserving  of  the  sympathy  of  Christian  nations. 

In  1830  the  family  "Gugsa"  reigned  at  Gondar.     Unfortunately, 

wthough  converted  to  Christianity,  and  ostentatiously  zealous  in  repur- 

^^S  and  building  churches,  they  were  of  Mussulman  origin,  and  conso- 

qaently  always  suspected  of  being  secretly  connected  by  policy,  as  they 

^Ofe  by  blood,  with  the  Galla  Mussulmans — the  great  enemies  of  the 

^?*pire  in  the  South.     The  Abyssinians,  who  reckon  some  five  millions 

^  Souls,  dwelling,  as  we  have  observed,  in  a  highland  country,  have 

*^opted  the  system  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  from  time  immemorial ; 

^^^  although  there  have  been  many  royal  interlopers,  still  have  they  been 

-  I*^ays  obliged  to  submit  to  the  religious  traditions  of  the  country.  Tracing 

^H^if  origin  to  Manilik,  a  son  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  but 

Oo  was  also,  like  a  king  of  Persia  of  olden  and  fabulous  times,  called 

f^l^oiS,  "  the  Serpent,"  a  more  critical  history  traces  back  the  monarchy 

r^    a  century  before  our  era,  when,  established  at  Asum,  the  Abyssinian 

^^^gs  held  pacific  relations  with  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  and  it  was 

jr^m  the  patriarchs  of  the  same  city  that  they  received  the  first  lights  of 

^^  Gospel  in  the  fourth  century.     The  kings  then  assumed  a  kind  of 

??*iu-8acerdotal  character,  and  the  monarchy  has,  amid  numerous  revolu- 

rj^i^  ever  been  based  upon  a  united  religious  and  military  ascendancy. 

•    **o  frequent  revolutions  revealed  by  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  as  recorded 

*^  the  nages  of  Bruce,  Ruppel,  Mansfield  Parkyns,  Beke,  Harris,  and 

^^fcers,  have  arisen  from  the  power  of  an  ever-turbulent  and  anarchical 

*^Udality ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  family  «  Gugsa"  attained  to  supreme 

t^^er  in  Gondar  in  1798,  and  preserved  it  until  1830. 

,^    The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  is  entitled  I^egus  NagasUza  Aitiopiya — 

ting  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia,"  in  allusion  to  the  forty-four  provinces, 

^«h  of  which  bears  the  official  title  of  kingdom.     His  power  is  far  from 

*^ing  absolute,  and  is  limited  by  the  Fatha-Jiagasty  or  Imperial  Code, 

^^I^h  he  cannot  change,  and  which  assures  their  rights  and  privileges  to 
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the  great  vassals  of  the  empire.     The  chief  of  these  is  the  Ras^  who  ■ 
his  palace  at  Gondar,  and  corresponds  to  the  mayor  of  the  palace  or  te- 
"constable"  of  the  older   French  monarchies.      After  him  come  - 
JBalambraSy  or  governors  of  the  four  provinces  of  Sennaar,  and  of  ^ 
state  prison  of  Sar  Amba,  or  ''chief  fortress;"  and  then  the  Do^ 
''  dukes,"  or  hereditary  nobility.     The  system  of  Abyssinian  feuda^  . 
resembles  closely  that  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.     The  fiefs  or  feuc: 
tenures  were  personal  in  their  origin,  and  the  Negus  himself  is  only 
first  baron  of  his  empire.     The  peasants  or  serfs  have,  however,  cer^H 
privileges.     They  have  their  parishes  (Aghar),  governed  by  an  elec  ^ 
mayor  (Tchaka)  and  elders.    The  mayor  is  responsible  for  the  service 
taxes,  and  in  return  for  such  responsibility  he  inherits  the  propert^^ 
those  who  die  without  heirs;  whence  an  Abyssinian  saying,  "As 
heavens  belong  to  the  moon,  so  does  the  land  belong  to  the  Tchaftss 
The  mayor  has,  however,  no  judicial  functions ;  these  are  attached  to 
Chum,  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the  higher  courts  are  ruled  oveac- 
such  of  the' barons  as  have  the  right  of  nagarit,  that  is  to  say,  of  "a  ^ra» 
drum."     The  highest  tribunal  of  all  is  that  of  the  Likawent  (plurckl 
Lik),  presided  over  by  the  emperor.     The  title  of  Bahar  Nagast^ 
"Emperor  of  the  Ses,"  is  also  still  nominally  kept  up,  althou^    i 
littoral  of  the  Red  Sea  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Abyssinians  i J 
those  of  the  Mussulmans,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Gallas. 

Penal  legislation  is  marked  by  a  certain  degree  of  mildness.  The  I 
sentence  of  the  law  is  never  inflicted  for  political  offences.  Rebels 
high  rank  are  imprisoned  in  the  mountain  fortresses  called  Anml 
(whence  the  newspapers  placed  on  record  that  Captain  Cameron  andl 
friends  had  been  removed  to  the  town  of  Amba !),  and  their  properfc^ 
confiscated.  The  right  hand  and  the  left  foot — the  hand  that  holds  i 
sword  and  the  foot  diat  serves  to  mount — are  cut  o£P  from  highwayD 
and  murderers ;  always  a  most  cruel,  and  not  unfrequently  a  fatal  nunm 
ment  The  only  crime  that  positively  entails  the  punishment  of  deat^^ 
said  to  be  the  sale  of  a  Christian  into  slavery. 

The  Church  constitutes  a  third  power,  which  balances,  if  it  does  "^ 
surpass,  the  influence  of  tiie  crown  and  of  feudalism.  It  enjoys  this  po  "^ 
in  virtue  of  its  influence  over  the  people,  of  its  property,  its  antiquity  ^ 
Christianity  survived  in  Abyssinia  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Mus^ 
mans),  and  its  hierarchal  and  theocratic  authority — an  authority  wh:^ 
for  want  of  support  from  without,  is  ever  combated  by  the  temporal  igoy^ 
Both  the  Protestant  and  Romanist  missionaries  have,  however,  intere^ 
themselves  in  the  Abyssinians ;  and  while  the  latter  concede  what  iB 
designate  as  **  Coptic  heresies,"  as  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  cdel^ 
tion  of  the  service  in  the  Ghaz  language,  and  the  deviations  in-  ^ 
calendar,  "  they  still  hope  for  the  proximate  admission  of  this  anei  ^ 
Church  into  the  bosom  of  the  great  Catholic  unity .^^ 

The  existing  Church,' notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  whether  in  ^ 
view  of  a  general  Christianity,  or  of  a  mere  Romanist  formula,  has 
utility.     It  alone  upholds  tlie  national  spirit — ^it  alone  sof^s  the  i 

•  Th6>dore  IL,  le  Nouvel  Empire  d'Abyssinie  et  les  Interfite  ITran^ 
le  sud  de  la  Mer  Rouge.    Par  Goillaume  Lejean,  Ancien  Yice-Consnl  de  F 
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8,  and  it  even  deprives  the  warlike  propensities  of  feudal  chiefs  of  some 
;hdir  asperities,  hy  the  right  of  asylum  common  to  all  the  churches  and 
the  ghadam,  or  bounds  of  certain  venerated  precincts,  monastic  and 
lesiastical.  Education  is  also  solely  in  its  hands,  and  limited,  as  it  un- 
anately  is,  still  M.  Lejean — formerly  French  consul  in  Abyssinia — 
lally  asserts  that,  if  one  hundred  young  men  were  selected  from  all 
ses  in  France,  and  one  hundred  in  Abyssinia,  more  of  the  latter  would 
w  how  to  read  and  write  than  of  the  former!  '*It  is  sufficiently 
liliating,'*  says  our  traveller,  "  for  a  Frenchman  to  admit  this;  but  it 
trictly  true.''  The  Abyssinians  are  not,  then,  so  open  to  the  con- 
pt  with  which  they  are  treated  and  spoken  of  as  a  nation,  as  is  so 
ih  the  custom  among  ignorant  Englishmen  as  well  as  Frenchmen, 
re  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  ardour  and  intelligence  with  which  they 
)te  themselves  to  study,  and  to  the  practices  of  good  when  well  directed, 
!>  the  practices  of  war  and  evil  when  badly  inspired,  that  they  are  a 
m  pre-eminently  open  to  an  ameliorated  civilisation, 
^e  have  seen  that  the  family  of  Gugsa  reigned  at  Gondar  as  late  as 
),  but  the  distant  provinces  already  at  that  time  no  longer  yielded  it 
lience.  Shoa  or  Shwa  had  its  own  native  dynasty ;  and  the  provinces 
nd  the  Takkazzie  were  united  into  a  flourishing  kingdom.  There 
5  at  this  epoch  a  Dajaz  of  the  name  of  TJbiya,  or  Oubi4  in  French 
Dgraphy,  who  induced  Mariam,  the  last  of  the  Gugsa  dynasty,  to 
e  war  on  the  latter  sovereignty,  known  as  that  of  Tigre,  and  the 
and  his  son — a  prince  of  remarkable  gallantry — were  slain.  A 
liar  song  still  repeats,  *'  How  blessed  are  those  who  partake  of  corn 
red  by  such  blood !"  Ubiya  having  effected  the  conquest  of  Tigre 
the  troops  of  the  deceased  monarch,  ruled  the  country  for  himself, 
by  1 840,  he  had  only  two  rivals  in  power,  the  Mas,  or  Constable 
at  Gondar,  and  the  Dajaz  Gocho,  who  ruled  in  Godjam.  In 
'uary,  1842,  he  advanced  against  the  Constable ;  but  being  worsted 
;range  but  incredible  story  is  told  of  his  having  won  the  battle,  of  the 
stable  having  run  away,  and  of  certain  generals  having  gone  to  the 
of  Ubiya  to  tender  submission,  when-  they  found  him  dead  drunk, 
id  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  Gondar),  Bas  All  came  to  terms, 
:h  the  turbulent  and  drunken  chief  disregarded,  and,  having  seized 
1  certain  treasures  concealed  in  the  mountain  fortress  of  Amba  Hai — 
:  the  fashion  of  the  old  treasuries  known  as  Ecbatanas  and  Gazas,  in 
wide  extent  of  the  Holy  Land — he  opened  another  campaign  in  the 
ilands,  called  by  Beke,  Samien,  and  by  Lejean,  Semen.  There  is,  as 
lost  Oriental  countries,  no  agreement  in  the  orthography  of  names  of 
es  between  any  two  writers  on  Abyssinia.  Tigre,  after  the  Anglo- 
ian  fashion  of  writing  according  to  pronunciation,  would  be  "  Tee- 
I." 

>  was  upon  the  occasion  of  this  campaign  that  a  feudal  chieftain, 
^  by  name,  and  now  Theodorus  XL,  came  into  the  front.  He  is 
to  have  approached  the  theatre  of  war  with  his  followers  to  take  ad- 
age of  whatever  might  arise,  or  to  side  with  the  most  powerful.  But 
Qg  first  in  contact  with  the  forces  of  the  Constable,  led  by  Manani 
'^n^ne,  the  Amazon  mother  of  Has  Ali,  he  fell  upon  her,  and  was 
kllant  enough  to  thruat  his  spear  into  her  person,  and  to  dbperse  her 
Ushed  followers. 
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This  man,  Kassa  Kwaranya,  who  was  destined  to  create  aa  empire  •^-. 

Ethiopia  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  sanguinary  feudalism,  was  horn  ahout  181 

in  the  mountain  province  of  Kwara,  which  was  governed  by  his  &th 

and  uncle,  the  Dajaz  Hailo  Mariam  and  Konfu.     These  chieftains  we^^ 

of  the  highest  nobility  of  Abyssinia ;  Theodorus  II.  claims,  indeed,  desoe  -*:: 

by  his  mother  from   the  old  legitimate  stock  of  the   descendants 

JBdanilik  son  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and,  placed  on  t'S 

western  frontier,  they  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  defendi^K 

the  country  against  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Egyptians.     They  i^fe. 

6till  heroes  of  Abyssinian  song,  having  on  one  occasion  (1830)  cutU.^ 

troops  of  Muhammed  Ali  to  pieces  at  Abu  Kalamabo  (Father  Cra^k 

The  young  Kassa  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  Tchankar,  near  La^.'] 

Tzana,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  ft;^ 

•country  could  afford.    It  is  but  too  significant  of  the  utterly  disorgani^^^ 

«tate  of  the  country,  that  the  future  emperor  was  expelled  from  th^^ 

academic  groves  by  Dajaz  Maro,  one  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  emp^a 

who  sacked  the  place,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  young  ^assa  rn^sk.! 

his  escape.     Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  found  the  tenure  dispu^^ 

spear  in  hand,  by  his  three  cousins,  and,  having  taken  the  part  of    -^ 

weak,  he  had  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  fountains,  whence  he  issued  fi^-ar 

after  a  time  at  the  head  of  about  seventy  followers,  to  carve  his  fort'mjKi 

on  the  highways.     It  is  to  be  said,  to  his  credit,  that  even  at  this  esLV 

and  not  very  reputable  epoch  in  his  life,  he  endeavoured  to  introd^Jt 

some  kind  of  discipline  among  his  retainers,  his  strictness  leading  fe^s 

revolt,  which  was  only  appeased  by  the  condign  punishment  of    '^• 

leaders.     A  change  of  operations  from  the  plunder  of  travellers  Ski 

caravans  to  the  capture  of  a  province  is  a  natural  sequence  in  a  coua  < 

circumstanced  as  Abyssinia  is ;  and  when  Kassa  had  sufficiently  &mji 

men  ted  his  resources  and  increased  his  band,  he  resolved  upon  seizing    'ft 

province  of  Dembea  from  his  old  antagonist,  the  Amazon  Manani.  KaB-< 

was  of  good  blood ;  Manani  and  her  son,  Ras  Ali,  were  of  Mussulnrm 

origin,  and  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  royalist,  formalist,  and  Chrisft^^ 

Abyssinia.     They  deemed  it  best  then  to  temporise  with  a  rising  yoiJV^ 

chieftain,  and  they  made  over  to  him  the  coveted  province,  ensuring^ 

the  same  time  his  allegiance  by  giving  him  Ras  Ali's  daughter,  Tzul^'^ 

in  marriage. 

Elassa  was  young,  adventurous,  and  fanatic,  and  no  sooner  was 
placed  in  possession  of  a  province,  than  he  began  to  carry  on  hostilitfS 
against  the  Egyptians,  who  were  encroaching  by  Kwara  upon  Abyssir^ 
A  successful  descent  made  upon  Metamma  on  a  market  day,  and  wh  '^ 
secured  to  him  a  considerable  booty,  attracted  all  the  adventurous  spi^ 
of  Gondar  to  his  flag.     A  repulse,  which  he  soon  afterwards  sustained 
the  river  Rahad,  however,  somewhat  checked  his  ardour.    The  Egyptia-^ 
commanded  by  Saleh  Bey,  had  two  guns,  and  they  were  posted  behinc^ 
thorny  hedge.     Yet,  according  to  their  own  account,  the  Abyssinia 
fought  bravely,  and  came  down  upon  their  guns  like  mosquitoes  to^ 
flame.     Kassa  retreated,  wounded  and   discomfited,   and   old   Man^ 
turned  against  him  in  his  adversity.     He,  however,  revenged  himself  tf 
this  treachery,   the  moment  he  recovered  his  health,  by  seizing  up— 
Gondar.     He  thus  became  master  of  the  capital,  and  virtually  Ras 
"  Constable"  of  the  empire ;  but  his  tenure  of  power  was  very  brief.  T- 
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Dajaz  Gocho,  who  ruled  in  the  coantries  watered  by  the  spiral  of  the 
A.baiy  raised  an  army  and  expelled  the  young  adventurer  from  the 
capital.  This  was  in  1852.  Kassa  was  not,  however,  discouraged* 
Sis  experience  in  fighting  the  Egyptians  had  taught  him  that  the 
Abjssinians  were  as  brave  as  the  Turks,  but  that  they  neither  possessed 
tlieir  arms  nor  their  discipline,  so  he  set  to  work  organising  a  small  force 
in.  Gallabat,  assisted  by  deserters  from  the  Egyptian  army.  Thus  re- 
inforced, he  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Gorgora,  at  the  north- 
inrestern  extremity  of  Lake  Tzana,  against  Gocho,  whom  he  slew  with  his 
oivn  hand.  It  is  said  that  the  corn-fields  caught  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
combat,  and  that  hundreds  of  wounded  men  were  suffocated  or  burnt  to 
death.  Kassa  did  not,  however,  recover  possession  of  Gondar  without 
another  battle,  which  he  fought  against  Faras,  one  of  Ras  Ali's  generals, 
w^ith  his  usual  success.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  well-known  French 
traveller,  Rochet  d'H^ricourt,  was  at  that  city.  He  was  a  friend  of  Ras 
A^li's,  to  whom  he  had  sold  a  cargo  of  muskets  ;  but  when  Kassa  arrived 
a^  a  conqueror,  he  declined  to  sell  any  muskets  to  one  whom  he  designated 
*s  a  "  rebel."  The  oflBcer  to  whom  he  thus  addressed  himself  struck 
bim,  put  him  in  irons,  and  led  him  before  Kassa,  who,  unmoved  by  his 
tears  of  repentance,  had  him  cast  into  a  ditch  full  of  mosquitoes,  whence  he 
luckily  escaped  the  second  night.  Captain  Cameron  and  his  companions 
^>i  misfortune  were  by  no  means  the  first  Europeans  to  suffer  from  the 
sternness  of  Theodorus  II. 

^  Ras  Ali,  in  the  mean  time,  had  armed  a  body  of  men  in  Dembea 
''^th  Rochet  d*Hericourt's  muskets,  but  Kassa  attacked  him  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Mahdera  Mariam,  fol- 
owing  up  his  successes  by  an  assault  upon  Burru  Gocho,  a  son  of 
^ocho,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  Amba,  or  rock  fortress  of  Jibela.  Burru 
-anae  down  to  the  plain,  leaving  the  fortress  in  charge  of  his  wife,  and 
^assa  obtaining  possession  of  his  person,  as  also  that  of  his  brother-in- 
*^^,  he  took  the  latter  to  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  declaring  that  his  life 
depended  upon  her  surrendering  the  place  to  him.  The  ties  of  blood  are 
J^ox-e  sacred  in  Abyssinia  than  those  of  marriage,  so  the  lady  consented, 
*^  condition  that  she  should  not  be  given  up  to  Burru,  who  thus  lost  his 
^i€<e  and  his  stronghold  at  the  same  time.  The  chronicles  insinuate  that 
^  ^^vas  not  the  first  that  he  regretted  the  most.  As  to  Burru  himself,  he 
'^^s  iuvited  to  supper,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
*^t  the  repast  being  over,  he  was  laden  with  irons  and  sent  to  the  state 
i^riaon  of  Sar  Amba.  This  was  in  1854.  All  Central  Abyssinia  was 
^^  subjected,  and  there  only  remained  old  Ubiya  in  his  vice-royalty  of 

^Sre»  who  still  held  out  against  the  victorious  son  of  Hailo. 
'lo  understand  the  relations  of  Theodorus  II.  and  of  Ubiya,  it  is  neces- 
?^yj  to  premise  a  few  words  concerning  the  Missions  in  Abyssinia, 
"i visions  had  occurred  in  that  country  before  the  year  1830,  and  abstract 
questions  regarding  what  was  designated  as  '*  the  three  births  of  Christ'* 
*^early  brought  about  civil  war  between  Tigre  and  the  central  provinces.* 
J'^e  Abuna,  or  Bishop  Kirlos  (Cyril),  had  died  after  excommunicating 
^Jf  his  clergy,  when  in  1830  the  Reverend  Samuel  Gobat,  a  Swiss  Pro- 

*  Salama  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Protestant  missionary.  The  detaUs  of  this 
^»etmcal  dispute  are  given  in  Krapf  s  Trav.  and  Miss.  Labours  in  East  AfHca. 
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testant  missionary,  made  his  appearance  at  Gondar.  This  excellent  vr^i 
accomplished  much  in  soothing  the  existing  polemical  irritation,  but  ] 
was  succeeded  by  some  Moravian  brethren,  who,  it  is  said,  by  their  d 
discreet  zeal,  begat  enemies  in  the  country,  and  were  finally  expelled  1 
Ubiya,  who  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  the  national  form, 
worship.  A  Bomanist  mission  was  not  constituted  till  1840,  by  Mr^3] 
seigneur  de  Jacobis.  The  head  of  the  mission  is  blamed  for  what  J!i 
Lejean  designates  as  ''  une  ing6rence  impolitique  et  intemp^rante  dans  1< 
affaires  civiles  d'Abyssinie  ;"  that  is  to  say,  he  never  depended  upon  -^l 
efficacy  of  simple  propagandism,  but  relied  more  upon  civil  revcSutioz] 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  raise  up  a  prince  of  his  own  to  the  throne,  1 
would,  as  a  sequence,  become  the  chief  Abuna,  or  Patriarch  of  AbyssiKm.! 
In  the  mean  time,  he  sought  out  at  Alexandria  a  young  Coptic  prL^M 
Salama  by  name,  and  the  actual  Patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  whom  he  horpc 
to  render  a  partisan  of  his  views.  But,  educated  by  Lieder  at  db'i.x 
he  did  not  sympathise  with  the  Romanist  missionary,  and  the  consequ»Ki< 
is  that  nothing  that  is  base  and  degrading  but  has  been  laid  to  his  :  a 
count.  Father  Joseph,  his  confessor,  proclaimed,  we  are  told,  on  the  ap« 
square  at  Gondar  what  he  was  said  to  have  revealed  under  the  seibl. 
confession,  that  he  had  nine  mistresses,  of  whom  two  were  nuns ;  and  J 
Lejean  adds  that,  on  another  occasion,  **  il  eut  le  visage  tout  ensangl&K3i 
par  les  mains  d'un  petit  gar9on  Galla  qu'il  avait  entrepris  un  pen  m  ■: 
prudemment."  It  requires  to  have  travelled  or  to  have  lived  in  the  Sci 
to  understand  how  personal  antipathy  can  become  the  *'  mother  of  li^a 
No  wonder  that  the  new  patriarch  got  the  Romanist  missionaries  exJJL< 
to  Hala'i,  Alitiena,  and  Zena  Dagla,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country. 

In  1854,  Kassa  sent  to  Ubiya  a  summons  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  s^'^ 
him  the  Abuna.  The  old  fox,  who  had  conquered  Tigre  with  the  wti 
the  Amharas  of  Samien,  found  himself  now  confronted  by  the  wi:K.< 
power  of  the  Amharas  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  and  he  -^w 
obliged  to  succumb  so  far  as  to  transmit  moneys  in  the  hands  of  supp(^^ 
trustworthy  negotiators — those  of  his  son,  Gwa  Gal,  and  of  his  geneaca 
Kokobiya.     The  Abuna  himself  also  soon  found  his  way  to  Gondar. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  achieved,  Kassa  summoned  the  repp's 
sentatives  of  the  feudal  tenures,  of  the  churches,  towns,  and  villages^ 
Gondar,  to  proceed  with  his  election  as  Negus,  or  emperor.  The  Ah\m  ^ 
however,  held  by  Ubiya,  and  would  not  lend  himself  to  the  consecrate:* 
of  the  young  adventurer.  At  this  crisis,  Monseigneur  de  Jacobb  m^^ 
his  appearance  in  the  field  again,  and  offered  to  consecrate  Kassa,  if 
would  elect  him  Abuna,  or  Patriarch  of  Abyssinia.  Humble  missiona^:^" 
sometimes  play  high  stakes  in  remote  and  unenlightened  realms.  Salary* 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  power,  proceeded  to  excommunic^^ 
Kassa  and  all  his  adherents.  Monseigneur  de  Jacobis,  or  Yakuby  as  C^ 
Abyssinians  called  him,  retorted  by  excommunicating  Salama  and  all  v^^ 
held  by  him.  The  two  excommunications  thus  annulling  one  anotln^ 
Salama  changed  tactics,  and  promised  Kassa  to  consecrate  him,  if  — 
would  banish  M.  de  Jacobis  and  his  coadjutors.  Kassa  consented;, 
general  assembly  of  notables,  presided  over  by  the  Abuna,  proclaim — 
him  Eang  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  and  M.  de  Jacobis  was  for  a  seco^ 
time  conducted  under  safe  escort  beyond  the  frontiers. 

Ubiya  did  not  aeoept  the  defeat.  He  marched  into  Samien  at  the  1 
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of' a  small  force,  the  chief  features  of  which  consisted  in  tw^  squadrons  of 
tfdect  horsemen,  the  one  «rith  white,  the  other  with  hlack  skin  mantles. 
The  two  armies — that  of  Tigre  and  that  of  Amhara — met  on  the  plains 
4)€  Dereh-Skiya.  The  battle  remained  long  undecided,  but  Kassa,  with 
his  iHual  intrepidity,  engaged  Ubiya  personally,  wounded  him,  and  took 
hhn  prisoner.  As  to  Kokobiya,  who  had  played  the  traitor,  he  met  with 
A  reception  characteristic  of  the  strange  person  who  now  rules  over 
Abyssinia.  **  I  put  ao  trust  in  the  man  who  sells  his  master,"  said  the 
Negus,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  state  prison  of  Tchelga.  The 
deoisive  battle  of  Dereh-Skiya  dates  the  6th  of  February,  1855.  The 
Xiext  day  the  conqueror  had  himself  crowned  with  Abyssinian  pomp  in  a 
church  erected  on  the  plain  itself,  under  the  superintendence  of  Doctor 
Sohimper,  a  German  naturalist.  He  assumed  on  this  occasion  the  name 
of  Theodorus,  which  had  been  borne  by  an  emperor  of  much  distinction 
m  the  twelfth  century.  A  tradition,  quoted  by  Bruce,  exists  to  the  effect 
^at  a  Negus  of  the  name  of  Theodorus  is  destined  to  re-establish  the 
Elthiopic  Empire  in  all  its  ancient  splendour,  to  overthrow  Islamism,  and 
to  recover  Jerusalem  to  the  Cross.  The  new  emperor  averred  that  he  was 
^e  man  whose  advent  had  been  prophesied.  He  even  believed  in  his 
nissiop,  for  he  wrote  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  offer- 
^g  to  divide  the  Mussulman  Empire  with  him  ! 

In  order  to  reduce  the  castellated  treasury  of  Amba  Hai,  which  was 
lefended  by  a  son  of  TJbiya,  Theodorus  conducted  thither  his  ag^ 
prisoner,  and  told  his  son  that  his  father's  life  depended  upon  his  submis- 
sion. The  prince  having  capitulated,  forty  thousand  dollars,  much  gold 
^tid  silver  in  bars,^and  seven  thousand  muskets,  are  said  to  have  been 
ound  in  the  fortress.  But  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  these  kind  of 
Sports. 

These  last  successes  of  Theodorus  brought  him  to  within  two  days' 
oumey  of  Massawa,  and  he  now  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  recovering 
:he  littoral  of  the  old  empire  of  Abyssinia,  which  has  so  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks.  Troubles  that  arose  in  the  south  did  not,  how- 
ever, give  him  time  to  carry  out  his  projects.  A  tribe  of  Muhammadan 
S-allas,  called  Wollos,  dwelt  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  central 
provinces  of  the  empire  from  Shoa.  Perpetually  at  war  with  the  Abys- 
n^iang,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  Theodorus  being  in  Tigre  to  cross 
^^  Bashilo,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  ravage  the  Christian  pro- 
^Qces,  more  especially  the  churches.  Theodorus  gave  them  battle  at 
■*-«^gadora,  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  Magdala,  one  of  their 
BtPougest  Ambas,  and  which  he  constituted  his  arsenal  and  chief  state 
Prison.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  operations  against  a  Galla  Amazon 
•'^ed  Warket,  who  was  enabled  to  brave  his  hostility  in  her  remote 
'Jaountain  fastnesses. 

The  kingdom  of  Shoa,  founded  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  one 
^  the  great  vassals,  who  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  ruling 
^J^grus  to  dismember  the  empire,  lay  beyond  the  country  of  the  Wollos. 
-Theodorus  II.  advanced  from  Magdala  upon  Ankobar,  or  Ankober,  its 
*^ital.  Sahla  Sallasiya,  so  much  spoken  of  by  Harris,  Beke,  Krapf,  and 
^thei^  travellers,  was  no  more,  and  he  had  been  succeeded  on  the  throne 
^y  hie  son  Malakot.  The  young  king  advanced  to  the  encounter  with  a 
8^^^^1y  array  of  tiioops,  but  by  some  accident,  very  Oriental  in  its  char 
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racter,  he  died  suddenly  the  night  hefore  that  on  which  he  was  to  gi' 
battle.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  ensuing  day  the  Shoans  we 
easily  defeated.  Theodoras  took  advantage  of  his  success  with  a  rapidi 
to  which  the  Abyssinians  had  not  been  previously  accustomed,  I 
escaladed  the  rock  fortress  of  Ankobar,  annexed  the  kingdom  to  his  ei: 
pire,  put  some  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  in  irons,  annulled  the  treati 
concluded  by  Sahla  Salassiya  with  England  and  France,  and  directed  tl 
English  and  French  guns  found  at  Ankobar  against  Debra,  or  Dev 
Tabor.  .... 

The  great  political  characteristic  of  Abyssinia  lies  in  the  spirit  of  pr 
vincialism.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  the  long-existing  feud 
system.  It  was  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  where,  even 
the  present  day,  it  is  in  some  parts  rather  dormant  than  utterly  extin( 
it  is  still  in  full  force  in  Japan  and  China.  It  is  this  spirit  which  The 
doras  11.  has  ever  had  to  contend  with,  and  it  marks  the  man,  with  : 
his  faults,  errors,  and  blemishes,  as  a  most  remarkable  person,  that  he  l 
been  enabled  so  long  to  hold  his  own  against  such  influence  corabin 
with  what  he  has  been  exposed  to  from  without.  He  had  not  left  t 
south  a  year,  called  away  by  a  revolution  in  Tigre,  before  a  chief — Te< 
Wallu — ^whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  Godjam,  declared  himself  ind 
pendent,  and  refused  to  pay  tribute.  The  revolution  in  Tigre  had  be 
fomented  by  the  sons  of  Ubiya,  who  appointed  a  soldier  of  fortune,  call 
Negusiya,  to  the  command  of  the  Tigreans,  and  with  his  aid  they  st 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Gondar.  This  occurred  in  Augu 
18o5,  and  it  is  said  that  Negusiya  was  well  received  by  the  old  party 
the  capital,  who  were  opposed  to  the  reformations  introduced  by  Th< 
dorus. 

When  this  extraordinary  man  ascended  the  throne,  it  is  to  be  observe 
centuries  of  disorganisation  had  left  the  nobility  rebellious  and  predato: 
the  church  corrupt  and  avaricious,  justice  venal,  social  ties,  even  to  m; 
riage,  little  regarded,  property  without  protection,  and  transport  a 
travel  alike  unsafe.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order  every  one  to  reti: 
to  the  profession  of  his  fathers,  the  shopkeeper  to  his  shop,  the  peasf 
to  his  plough.  It  is  narrated  of  him  that  the  bandits  of  Tishba  came 
claim  the  right  of  exercising  also  the  profession  of  their  fathers.  "  Wl 
is  that  profession  ?"  inquired  the  Negus.  "  Highway  robbery,"  was  1 
impudent  reply.  "Your  profession,"  quietly  rejoined  Theodorus,  * 
perilous — tilliog  the  ground  is  safer.  Go  down  from  the  mountains 
the  plain  of  Lamga.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  empire,  an( 
give  it  to  you  to  cultivate.  I  will  even  help  you  with  oxen  and  plough 
Nothing,  however,  would  content  the  ruffians,  and  they  withdrew,  pufi 
up  with  the  notion  that  they  had  intimidated  their  sovereign.  Theodoi 
had  them,  however,  followed  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  who  put  them 
the  sword. 

The  magistracy  was  so  corrapt,  that  it  is  related  of  one  of  these  fui 
tionaries,  that  having  received  a  pot  of  honey  from  one  party,  and  a  m' 
from  another,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Whereupon,  the  fi 
plaintiff  grambling,  he  said :  <<  What  would  you  have  me  do?  The  m' 
kicked  your  pot  of  honey,  and  broke  it!"  Theodorus  dismissed  \ 
greater  number  of  these  corrupt  magistrates,  and  set  about  administeri 
justice  himself.     As  this  was  after  the  usual  semi-serious,  semi-joe 
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^bion  of  many  cadis  and  patriarchal  sheikhs,  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
bfaat  it  was  not  always  truth  that  prevailed.  At  all  events,  there  was  no 
bribing  the  chief  of  the  state  with  pots  of  honey  or  mules.  He  also  put 
a  stop  to  highway  robbery,  and  travel  in  Abyssinia  from  1830  to  1845 
became  as  safe  as  in  Europe.  He  further  instituted  marriage  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  civil  ceremony,  and  he  decreed  that  his  officers  and  soldiers 
sbould  not  be  permitted  to  entertain  concubines.  The  reforms  which  he 
effected  in  the  Church  were  the  most  obnoxious.  He  deprived  it  of  its 
enormous  and  oppressive  privileges,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  Abuna  and 
bis  coadjutors  had  a  hand  in  almost  all  subsequent  conspiracies  and 
revolts. 

The  extirpation  of  the  "Wollo  bandits,  they  being  Mussulmans,  was 
made  a  pretext  by  the  Egyptians  for  invading  the  country,  but  the 
consuls  of  Alexandria  interfered,  and  the  viceroy  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  sending  a  new  Abuna,  called  Daud  (David),  to  obtain 
security  for  the  Muhammadans  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that 
Theodorus  has  given  just  cause  of  umbrage  to  the  Egyptians  by  frequent 
^otimations  that  his  policy  of  aggrandisement  embraced  the  subjection  of 
!tf  assawa  in  order  to  have  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  recovery  of  Sennaar, 
^^d  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe,  in  Nubia.  All 
•Hese  conquests  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  in  virtue  of  his  title 
*^  K.ing  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  historical  ambition  with  which 
te  has  ever  been  imbued  of  resuscitating  the  Ethiopia  of  the  times  of 
^avid  and  Solomon.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  had  also  at  the  same 
^poch,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Lazarists,  received  a  mission  of 
^wiss  Protestants  under  Martin  Flad,  whose  principle  it  was  to  begin  by 
ivilising  people  before  attempting  to  convert  them.  Their  industrial 
^d.  educational  establishments  were  at  Jenda  and  Darna,  near  the  great 
^ke,  and  on  the  mountain  of  Gafat,  near  Debra  Tabor,  where  Theodorus 
'^nci  self  chiefly  resided. 

XZlavid  arrived  at  Debra  Tabor  in  December,  1856.  The  Negus  re- 
vived, him  with  undisguised  hostility  as  the  emissary  of  Said  Pasha. 
•  he  Abuna  of  Alexandria  accordingly  fulminated  his  excommunication 
gr^inst  the  emperor.  The  Abuna  of  Abyssinia  retorted  by  excommuni- 
^tiing  the  Coptic  prelate  of  Alexandria.  David  returned  the  compliment 
y  excommunicating  Salama.  "  I  am  your  superior,"  he  declared.  "  You 
^^y  be  so  in  Alexandria,'*  replied  the  Patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  "  but  here 
^v».  are  nobody."  David  was  at  last  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo,  but,  in 
^  venge,  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  seize  upon  the  monastery  founded  by 
?^^  old  kings  of  Ethiopia  in  Jerusalem,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Abys- 
'^ian  pilgrims,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  sold  it  to  the  Russians  for  sixty 
'**oiisand  dollars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  in  Tigre,  under  Negusiya,  was  in- 
-''easing  in  proportions.  A  number  of  minor  chieftains  had  risen  in  arms, 
!JJ?^  returned  to  their  old  habits  of  predatory  expeditions  and  brigandage. 
™*onseigneur  de  Jacobis,  expelled  the  territory  of  Theodorus,  took  active 
^^t  with  Negusiya,  and  he  succeeded  in  imparting  a  quasi-political  and 
^*^^iou8  character  to  the  rebellion  :  this  through  the  medium  of  M. 
^nauvin  Belliard,  French  consul  at  Massawa,  whom  he  instigated  to  pay 
.  "^isit  to  Negusiya  at  Diksan.  It  was  thus  that  in  October,  1857,  the 
^^^   step  was  taken  which  implicated  France  in  what  has  since  been 
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termed  "  the  question  of  Abyssinia.**  "  "What  shows,"  says  M.  Lejea 
'<  how  little  this  consular  agent,  newly  arrived  in  the  country,  understo^^ 
the  spirit  of  the  Abyssinians,  is,  that  he  thought  he  was  giving  wise  adm 
to  Negusiya  when  he  recommended  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Tntr^ 
and  Egyptians  in  order  to  obtain  regular  troops  and  better  arms.**  Sol^ 
a  step  would  at  once  have  handed  him  over  to  public  execration.  TW : 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  commonly  made  by  English  and  Tnnm 
agents  in  the  East  in  supposing  that  they  exalt  the  national  honour  Mz 
employing  Mussulman  soldiers  in  warring  against  Christian  races  « 
people. 

The  French,  whilst  they  recognised  Theodorus  11.  as  King  of  Centra 
Abyssinia,  also  recognised  Negusiya  as  King  of  Tigre,  and  the  latter,  ie 
stigated  by  M.  de  Jacobis,  sent  a  mission  to  Paris,  the  chief  object  m 
which  was  to  negotiate  the  cession  of  the  port  of  Zula,  the  ancient  as 
celebrated  Adulis  of  the  Ptolemys,  as  also  of  the  islands  of  Desset  ai= 
Uda,  or  Wuda,  near  Massawa,  to  the  French  in  return  for  practical  tS 
against  Theodorus.  M.  de  Russell,  a  distinguished  oj£oer  of  the  Frenc 
navy,  was  sent  out  to  complete  the  preliminaries  of  the  said  cession  of 
port  on  the  Red  Sea — a  subject  the  historical  and  commercial  bearing 
of  which  we  discussed  at  length  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  suggests* 
Great  was  the  disgust  of  the  Abyssinians,  however,  when  M.  de  Russe 
arrived  with  six  marines  at  Halai.  The  Tigreans  believed  that  they  ha 
been  betrayed,  while  the  Theodorists  became  proportionately  impuden 
Hala'i  was  invested,  the  French  flag  was  trod  under  foot  (foule  aux  pieda 
and  M.  de  Russell  and  his  followers  were  obliged  to  hurry  off  at  nigha 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Massawa,  in  February,  1860.  Tha 
it  was  that  a  well-conceived  plan  for  obtaining  an  important  point  in  tt 
Red  Sea,  and  the  command  of  the  Bay  of  Adulis,  was  lost  to  Fran* 
either  by  misconception  of  what  was  expected  in  return,  or  by  the  lea 
astute  idea  that  that  country  was  to  obtain  what  it  ambitioned  withoi 
any  sacrifice  on  its  part.  The  fault  of  most  civilised  countries  is,  that  the 
underrate  the  intelligence  of  what  are  put  down— often  too  hastily — • 
semi-barbarous  people. 

Negusiya,  thus  deprived  of  the  assistance  which  he  expected  froi 
France  in  return  for  the  territorial  concessions  made  to  that  country,  too 
refuge  in  the  valley  of  the  Mareb,  one  of  the  great  tributaries  to  tfa 
Black  Nile,  and  amused  himself  with  devastating  the  countries  aroum 
Such  a  proceeding,  attended  as  it  was  by  atrocities  of  the  most  revoltiOj 
description,  alienated  from  him  whatever  latent  sympathy  there  migl 
have  been  in  his  cause.  Events  now  began  to  multiply.  The  Turk 
who  were  naturally  opposed  to  the  unity  of  Abyssinia,  supported  Negum^ 
and  deposed  the  governor  of  Massawa  for  having  failed  in  giving  hu 
assistance.  M.  de  Jacobis  died  of  fatigue,  vexation,  or  illness.  Tb 
English  consul,  Plowden,  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had  in  the  country,  wi 
murdered  on  his  way  to  Massawa  from  the  camp  of  Theodorus.  Az 
other  Englishman,  still  more  high  in  favour  with  the  emperor — Bell— wi 
slain  under  still  more  peculiar  circumstances.  A  rebel  chieflain  of  tl 
name  of  Caret  had,  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  stolen  from  Plowden,  da 
cerned  Theodorus  surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers  in  an  isolated  pas 
tion.  He  at  once  organised  an  attack,  taking  careful  aim  at  the  emperc 
when  he  got  near.     Theodorus  escaped.  Bell  advanced  and  shot  G«ret 
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but  was  killed  by  two  spear  wounds,  one  of  which  was  inflicted  by  Caret's 
brother.  The  latter  was  in  his  turn  shot  by  Theodorus.  This  little 
skirmish  decided  the  battle ;  the  followers  of  Garet  surrendered,  and  the 
onperor  was  so  excited  by  the  loss  of  his  friend,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
put  to  death  seventeen  hundred  prisoners — one  of  the  most  cruel  acts  that 
have  tarnished  his  reign.  The  number  of  sufferers  is,  however,  probably 
grossly  exaggerated. 

Theodorus,  disembarrassed  of  petty  chieftains  on  his  way,  Adowa  having 
also  fallen  into  his  hands,  invaded  Tigre  in  1861.  Negusiya  had  been 
joined  by  a  multitude  of  French  adventurers,  attracted  by  the  im- 
portance which  had  been  attached  to  him  by  a  certain  portion  of  the 
French  press,  who  advocated  his  interests  in  total  ignorance  of  his 
resources,  or  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  What  became  of 
them  at  the  time  of  the  approach  of  the  emperor  we  are  not  told,  but 
certain  it  is  that  Negusiya,  left  without  means  of  opposition,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  opponent,  and  proof  having  been  obtained  of  his  having 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Mussulman  Gallas  in  his  extremity,  as  Fran9ois  I. 
did  that  of  the  Turks  after  Pavia,  he  was  put  to  death. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  Emperor  Theodorus  II. 
attained  the  zenith  of  his  material  and  moral  power.  The  kingdoms  of 
Tigp«,  Samian,  Amhara,  and  Shoa,  all  acknowledged  his  sway.  Unfbr- 
tanately,  there  existed  the  Egyptians  on  one  side,  and  the  turbulent  Gallas 
on  the  other,  to  give  him  perpetual  trouble.  The  Wollos,  a  tribe  of  the 
JAtter  race,  occupied,  as  we  have  before  seen,  certain  mountain  fastnesses 
hi  the  central  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  from  which  Theodorus  failed 
to  eject  them  in  1861,  as  he  had  done  six  years  previously.  A  third  in- 
▼Asion  in  1862  was  more  successful,  and  the  emperor  is  said  to  have 
ahused  his  success  by  characteristic  cruelty.  The  women  and  children 
yere  sold  into  captivity,  and  such  men  as  were  not  slain  were  employed 
m  Constructing  those  highways  which  are  among  the  real  benefits  con- 
''^Ted  by  Theodorus  on  his  empire. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Captain  Cameron  was  transferred  from  Poti, 

?P  the  Black  Sea,  to  succeed  Mr.  Plowden,     Public  opinion  pointed  to 

^-  Beke,  so  distinguished  by  his  scientific  researches  in  Abyssinia,  or  to 

^^^  Barzoni,  who,  as  British  agent  at  Massawa,  had  contributed  much 

■^  the  success  of  Theodorus  against  Negusiya,  the  latter  being  supported 

"y  French  influence.     Captain  Cameron  arrived  at  Gondar  at  the  time 

JJ^hen  the  emperor  was  engaged  in  his  campaign  against  the  Wollos,  and 

^  Was  received  with  every  manifestation  of  kindness  by  the  emperor, 

^ho  had  always  been  supported  by  the  English  party.     He  was  followed 

?  *®w  months  afterwards  by  M.  Lejean,  representative  of  French  interests 

V*  A.hys8inia,  and  which  were  now  transferred  from  the  defunct  Negusiya 

^  the  living  Theodorus.     The  good  feeling  borne  by  the  latter  towards 

^*  Gnglish  in  no  way  prevented  his  entertaining  similar  kindly  feelings 

^^^Hxds  the  French.     If  they  and  the  Austrians  had  tendered  material 
atw¥ I  •^._   •••_         •'._ji.         •     1   TVT T xu-   xr: ^c  t:,^.^ 


^umph. 

Tlieodorus  was  at  this  moment  organising  an  expedition  against  a 
^^1  chief  called  Tedla  Wallu,  in  Godjam.     M.  Lejean  accompanied 
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him.  The  cruelty  of  the  Negus  became,  however,  so  outrageous  on  this 
occasion,  that  some  of  the  chiefs  in  his  own  army  revolted.  Even  the 
French  consul  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  placed  in  irons,  but  was 
afterwards  liberated  on  parole,  with  permission  to  reside  at  Debra  Tabor. 

Musa  Pasha,  a  despotic  and  venal  Circassian  soldier,  had  been  sent  at 
the  same  epoch  by  the  Viceroy  Said  Pasha  to  organise  a  force  at 
Khartum,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Abyssinians.  In  1863,  he  entered 
Gallabat  at  the  head  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  troops  and  a  few  guns. 
Theodorus  contented  himself  with  taking  up  a  position  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Tsana.  It  was  Lent,  he  said,  and  he  wished  to  eat  fresh  fish. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  his  own  tenure  was  still  rendered  so  insecure  by 
the  spirit  of  rebellion,  engendered  by  centuries  of  anarchy,  which  ever 
and  anon  manifested  itself  among  the  feudal  chiefs,  thalf  he  could  not 
afford  to  descend  into  Nubia  to  confront  the  Egyptians,  These  Abyssinian 
barons  were  in  open  revolt  in  Shoa,  in  Tigre,  in  Kwara,  and  in  Zarima. 
This  state  of  things  so  annoyed  the  King  of  Kings,  who  deemed  himself  to 
be  all-powerful,  yet  whose  attempts  to  organise  the  country  were  ever  frus- 
trated by  this  untameable  spirit  of  revolt,  that  he  became  morose,  sus- 
picious, and  vindictive.  From  being  the  friend,  he  became  the  tyrant  of 
his  realms,  and  he  had  engraved  on  his  guns  *'  The  Punishment  of  the 
Perverse."  He  allowed  his  soldiery,  who  were  straitened  for  provi- 
sions, to  commit  all  kinds  of  excesses,  and  to  plunder  whole  provinces, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  inhabitants  or  the  chiefs  were  ill  disposed 
towards  him.  One  rebel,  more  formidable  than  the  rest,  and  who  also 
called  himself  Kassa,  having  fallen  into  his^hands,  he  had  him  tied  to  a 
tree  and  shot  him  himself. 

A  letter  having  arrived  from  the  French  government  at  this  epoch  de- 
manding the  restoration  of  the  French  mission  in  the  country,  the 
emperor  said  he  was  quite  aware  of  what  the  tactics  of  Europeans  were 
in  the  East.  First  they  send  missionaries,  then  they  send  consuls  to 
support  the  missionaries,  and  then  they  send  battalions  to  support  the 
consuls.  M.  Lejean  admits  that  he  was  supported  in  his  representations 
by  Captain  Cameron  and  Mr.  Flad,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  mission, 
but  he  was  expelled  the  country  on  the  28th  of  December,  1863,  and  had 
to  take  refuge  at  Massawa.  The  day  of  his  departure  Captain  Cameron 
said  to  him  laughingly,  ''  Well,  colleagpie  !  are  the  irons  of  the  Negos 
heavy?"  "Would  you  like  to  try  them?*'  was  the  reply  in  the  same 
tone.     "  Ah !  who  knows  but  that  I  may  ?"  was  the  prophetic  answer. 

The  capricious  tyranny  of  the  Negus  did  not,  indeed,  long  confine 
itself  to  the  Romanists,  but  also  soon  extended  itself  to  the  Protestants. 
The  reverend  author  of  an  excellent  work,  "  A  Mission  among  the 
Falashas" — Mr.  Stern — ^managed  to  offend  the  Negus  by  not  availing^ 
himself  of  a  permission  given  to  visit  him,  which  was  virtually  meant  as 
a  command.  His  servants  were  punished  for  not  explaining  the  rules  of 
Abyssinian  etiquette.  Mr.  Stern  upon  this  "  bit  his  thumb,"  which  was 
interpreted  as  a  menace  to  royalty,  and  the  reverend  missionary  was  him- 
self subjected  to  the  bastinado.  We  give  the  story  as  we  find  it,  but  we 
cannot  be  answerable  for  its  exactitude.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
M.  Lejean  to  say,  that  throughout  the  narrative  of  his  mission,  however 
just  may  have  been  hb  causes  for  complaint  against  Theodorus,  and  how 
natural  it  is  that  his  interests  should  lay  with  the  Romanist  and  French 
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party,  he  makes  no  attempts  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  he  never  indulges 
in  those  unpleasant  recriminations  which  ahound  so  much  in  the  writings 
>f  many  Franco-phohist,  as  well  as  Anglo- phobist,  travellers. 

The  public  disgrace  and  punishment  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Stern  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  domiciliary  visits  at  the  Protestant  missions,  which  are  said  to 
lave  led  to  the  discovery  of  papers  relating  to  events  in  Abyssinia  and  to 
ihe  life  of  Theodorus,  which  were  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  character, 
ind  irritated  the  emperor  in  the  highest  degree.  The  whole  mission, 
iven  the  ladies  included — Mrs.  Flad  and  Mrs.  Rosenthal — were  cast  in 
irons.  The  emperor  interrogated  the  first  personally.  All  he  could  geU 
^m  her  was,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Francs  to  take  notes  for  their 
private  use  of  anything  that  struck  them  in  their  travels.  Unable  to 
obtain  any  further  information,  he  summoned  all  the  Europeans  in 
Abyssinia  to  Gondar  as  a  kind  of  court  The  papers  discovered  at  the 
houses  of  Messrs.  Stem  and  Rosenthal  were  the  most  implicating. 
"  What  punishment  would  you  inflict  in  Europe,"  asked  the  Negus  of 
the  court,  "to  those  who  spoke  thus  of  their  sovereign?"  "  Put  them 
to  death,"  replied  M.  Waldmeier,  president  of  the  court;  "but  we 
invoke  the  magnanimity  of  your  majesty  in  favour  of  strangers  who  have 
erred  from  ignorance,  not  by  intention."  This  manner  of  meeting  the 
diflBculty  was  far  more  successful  with  the  Negus  than  to  have  pleaded 
their  cause.  He  contented  himself  with  putting  Messrs.  Stern  and 
Rosenthal  in  irons.  His  vexation  against  the  people  of  Gondar  was, 
however,  not  so  easily  controlled.  He  said  it  must  be  they  who  had  in- 
formed the  missionaries  of  all  his  antecedents  and  barbarous  practices, 
and  he  delivered  over  the  city  to  be  sacked  by  his  troops. 

A  very  brief  space  of  time  elapsed  after  this  despotic  proceeding— for, 
as  M.  Lejean  justly  remarks,  it  is  publicity  which  constitutes  a  crime,  and 
the  notes  of  the  missionaries  were  private  property — before  the  English 
consul,  Captain  Cameron,  was  also  cast  in  irons,  for  reasons  which  have 
Ktever  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  M.  Lejean's  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  is  as  follows,  and  it  is  far  more  moderate  than  the  aspersions 
cast  on  the  gallant  officer  by  the  Secretary  and  Under-Secretaries  of 
State  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  excuse  their  own  in- 
difference to  the  ill  treatment  to  which  the  representative  of  England  was 
adbjected,  and  to  the  humiliation  to  which  the  whole  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  in  the  person  of  that  representative. 

Captain  Cameron,  he  says,  on  leaving  Abyssinia  in  1862,  took  with 

him  a  person  who  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Negus  as  a  spy, 

and  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  frontier,  he  very  naturally  hastened  to  get 

^d  of  him,  an  act  which  annoyed  the  suspicious  despot  exceedingly. 

Captun  Cameron  had  gone   to  the  cotton  districts  of  Sennaar  and 

Gallabat,  M.  Lejean  says,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 

commercial  and  political  interests  in  reference  to  England.  Theodorus  II., 

however,  could  not  understand  that  a  diplomatic  agent  could  take  any 

interest  in  commercial  matters,  and  he  conceived  that  Captain  Cameron 

bad  gone  to  concert  with  his  mortal  enemies  the  Egyptians.     Lastly,  he 

had  been  deeply  hurt  at  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  signed 

by  Earl  Russell,  and  not  by  the  Queen.     "  I  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria," 

he  exclaimed,  openly,  "  and  not  to  this  Mr.  Russell  {Oto  Bussell),  whom 

I  know  nothing  of." 
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This,  however,  M.  Lejean  remarks,  could  have  only  been  a  pretext,   -g-^ 
he  had  received  through  his  hands  a  letter  previously  from  M.  Thouve-xzz: 
with  every  demonstration  of  satisfaction ;    but  again   M.  Lejean   hm,  ^ 
hastened  to  explain  to  him  that  M.  Thouvenel  was  the  afa-negus  or  a.  ik 
perial  mouthpiece  of  Napoleon  III.     Be  it  as  it  may,  poor  Cameron  wm^ 
placed  in  irons  and  imprisoned  in  a  tent  on  the  borders  of  the  river- 
Kaha,  where  he  was  watched  night  and  day.     The  English  officers 
the  consulate,  his  friends  and   attendants,   all   shared  the  same  fa.t:^ 
Among  them  was  a  young  sportsman,  who  had  taken  with  him  as  a  pr»"^ 
sent  a  carpet,  on  which  Jules  Gerard  was  represented  shooting  li(Hi3  ^ 
his  costume  as  a  spahi.     "  How  impertinent  these  English  are !"  bbI  '^\ 
Theodorus,  on  inspecting  the  present.  **  Here  is  one  who  comes  to  shoi^ 
me  how  the  Turks  will  kill  me  ?     The  man  in  a  tarbush  is^a  Turk,  koS^- 
who  is  the  lion  of  Ethiopia  but  myself.     Well,  put  this  man  in  irons  tifl  ^ 
the  Turks  kill  me !"     A  Frenchman  was  also  placed  in  irons  two  months 
after  Captain  Cameron's  incarceration  simply  for  having  pleaded  his 
cause. 

The  mind  of  the  Negus  appears  at  times,  indeed,  to  have  been  almost 
maddened  by  the  incessant  obstacles  that  have  arisen  within  and  without 
to  the  reformations  which  he  has  laboured  to  bring  about.  In  April, 
1864,  he  proscribed  Islamism  in  his  dominions,  and  declared  all  Mussul- 
mans to  be  rebels  who  would  not  eat  meat  under  conditions  that  are  for- 
bidden in  the  Koran.  This  when  the  Muhammadans ,  in  Abyssinia  are 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  relations  to  the  Christians  as  the  latter  are  to 
the  Muhammadans  in  Turkey.  To  the  incessant  rebellions  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  among  the  principal  of  whom,  still  in  arms,  are  Terso  of  Kolla 
Voggara,  and  Wakchim  of  Adowa,  and  the  discontent  of  the  populations, 
were  thus  superadded  the  hostility  of  the  whole  Mussulman  races — Arab^ 
Galla,  and  Turkish. 

The  force  of  public  opinion  in  England  at  length  roused  the  English 
government  to  take  some  more  energetic  steps  to  obtain  the  relief  of  the 
prisoners.  Her  Majesty,  ever  prompt  in  matters  of  charity  and  justice^ 
sympathised  with  the  dying  mother  of  Cameron,  and  wrote  a  letter  with 
her  own  hand  to  the  Negus,  but  red  tapeism  interfered,  and  we  are 
actually  told  that  when  it  arrived  in  Egypt  the  form  was  not  judged  to 
be  sufficiently  Oriental,  and  it  was  sent  back  to  undergo  the  necessAy 
modifications.  The  Patriarch  David  was  also  solicited  to  interfere  wit4 
the  Abuna  Salama  in  order  to  procure  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  We 
have  shown  sufficiently  what  were  the  relations  of  these  two  dignitaries 
of  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Churches  to  make  it  clear  how  little  could 
be  expected  from  such  an  intervention.  At  length  Ormusd  Rassam, 
brother  of  Esau  Rassam,  consul  at  Mosul,  who  had  assisted  Layard  in  hit 
excavations  at  Nineveh,  and  hence  obtained  a  situation  at  Aden,  waa 
probably,  through  the  recommendation  of  tRe  under-secretary,  despatched 
m  the  Dalhottsie  to  Massawa  with  the  Queen's  letter.  Unfortunately, 
Tigre  was  once  more  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  communication  between 
Massawa  and  Gondar  was  cut  off  not  only  to  Mr.  Rassam,  but  also  to 
two  gallant  travellers — Dr.  Beke  and  Mr.  Palgrave — who  had  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  suffering  countrymen.  Mr.  Rassam,  howeveiv 
managed  to  get  a  messenger  to  the  emperor  with  notice  of  a  letter  in  the 
Queen  of  England's  own  hand,  and  he  consented  to  receive  him,  ae  dso 
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to.  liberate  the  prisoners,  if  Mr.  Rassam  wouU  come  to  him  hy  the  way 

^  It  would,"  says  M.  Lejean,  *<  be  reasoning  wisely  if  it  sufficed  to  sup- 

Sress  a  question,  to  close  the  eyes  when  it  presents  itself.  Mr.  Layard 
eened  himself  very  logical  when  he  blamed  Captain  Cameron  for  having 
excseeded  his  instructions,  which  enjoined  him  simply  to  carry  assurances  of 
sjrmpathy  on  the  part  of  his  government,  and  to  return  to  Massawa  as 
quic^y  as  possible.  To  Orientals,  and  chiefly  to  their  rulers,  a  political 
a^^nt  is  never  an  abstract  person  limited  to  a  certain  conventional  pro- 
g^ramme.  In  such  regions  of  purely  personal  government  the  European 
ag^nt  must  be,  necessarily,  a  person  of  action,  and  not  a  mere  tooth  in  a 
political  wheel.  To  ensure  the  success  of  his  mission  he  should  be, 
as  Far  as  prudence  permits,  the  mouthpiece  of  his  government ;  an  ex- 
aggerated discretion  only  multiplies  around  him  hesitation,  distrust,  and 
all  the  chances  of  failure. 

'^  When  Captain  Cameron  promised  the  Abyssinians  his  co-operation 
in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  their  complaints  against  the  Turks  of  Egypt, 
for  perpetual  encroachments,  and  for  selling  Christians  into  slavery ; 
'wKen  he  opened  negotiations  with  Theodoras  for  the  suppression  of 
slavery  on  his  own  part,  and  for  an  ameliorated  system  of  justice ;  when 
he  projected  the  inauguration  of  agricultural  and  professional  schools  in 
-^bjrssinia,  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  he  was  rendering  more 
v^al  services  to  his  country  than  those  circumspect  statesmen  who  have 
^iscivowed  him.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  consul 
AQcl  his  friends  have  shown  Mr.  Layard  to  have  the  right  on  his  side,  and 
the  agent  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  but  no  events  can  prevail  against  elevated 
ideas  that  are  at  the  same  time  practical,  and  the  future  may  yet  justify 
^Ho«e  of  Captain  Cameron  in  both  these  points  of  view." 

XSgypt,  the  same  writer — who  never  ceases,  although  a  French  consul, 
*^  extol  English  diplomacy  in  the  East,  when  it  is  working  for  the  good 
^^  Christian  races,  and  not  to  abet  Muhammadan  conquest — says,  is  only 
^f^atrained  by  the  fear  of  the  intervention  of  France  or  England  from  in- 
^AcUug  Abyssinia.  The  result  of  such  an  invasion  would,  there  can  be 
^^tJe  doubt,  be  disastrous  to  the  Turkish  arms ;  but  still  they  would  pro- 
h&faly  succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of  certain  strongholds  on  the 
^c^c>iiUer8,  whence  they  Could  send  forth  periodical  expeditions  to  sack  the 
^^Wds  and  villages,  as  they  have  done  in  Gallabat,  and  fill  the  double 
h^x^ms  of  the  Mussulman  aristocracy  with  Christian  victims. 

M.  Lejean  declares  his  conviction  that  the  Abyssinian  people,  whom 
£lixiopeans  persevere  in  looking  upon  as  a  black  race,  little  less  ferocious 
^nd  bnitalised  than  other  dark  races,  are  in  reality  a  strong,  vivacious, 
^*^d  intelligent  nation,  sister  to  Europeans  in  physical  features,  and  still 
^^  so  in  their  strange  civilisation,  which  reminds  one  of  the  dark  yet 
^mvalrous  times  of  the  middle  ages.  He  also  deems  Theodoras  II.  to  be 
^9  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age — a  man  of  genius  overwhelmed 
rX  his  semi-barbarous  environings,  and  driven  at  times  into  an  abyss  by 

*  «ad  fetality, 

•  A  people  who  have  had  the  energy  to  preserve  in  Central  Africa, 
^Qiiiied  m  by  the  double  barbarism  of  Muhammadanism  and  Paganism, 
*^  Qiany  great  and  noble  things,  with  Christianity  at  their  head,  are,  he 

'STUos,  deservmg  of  the  efficacious  support  of  Europe.    To  (fiscard  all 
"^viy — ^voL.  czzxyn.  no.  dxlyii.  t 
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petty  riyalries,  narrow  ques^ons  of  sects,  and  pretended  legitimacies ; 
help  Abyssinia  in  establishing  order  and  unity  without  despotism; 
constitute  an  energetic  and  enlightened  government  the  friend  of  Euro^ 
to  seek  within  itself  for  the  elements  of  its  renovation,  after  the  eiL: 
programme  adopted  by  Theodoras  II.  himself,  would  be  a  liberal,  elenui 
policy,  and  neither  chimerical  nor  sentimental  Such  a  policy  was  n&^ 
lost  sight  of,  we  are  told,  by  the  two  representatives  of  France  « 
England)  whom  chance  and  their  own  good  will  brought  to  labc 
together  in  contemporary  affairs  in  Abyssinia. 

M.  Lejean  has  been  cast  in  irons,  and  expelled  the  country ;  and  G^ 
tain  Cameron  and  his  friends,  as  also  Mr,  Stem,  have  been  subjected  i 
a  long  and  trying  imprisonment ;  but  these  trials,  we  are  assured,  have  i 
no  way  affected  dieir  faith  in  the  future  of  a  nation  which  has  not  re 
mained,  without  some  secret  design  of  Providence,  so  long  free  am 
Christian  in  the  heart  of  lost  and  degraded  Africa.  The  feelings  hei 
expressed  are  most  praiflleworthy,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  writer,  eve 
if  they  are  not  accepted  by  sceptical  Europeans,  are,  at  all  events,  cre£l 
able  to  the  heart  and  head  of  the  person  who  entertains  them,  and  h 
the  courage  not  only  to  avow,  but  to  enforce  them  upon  many  who  hai 
little  sympathy  with  a  general  civilisation  and  a  suffering  homaoity. 


HYDE  PARK  IN  THE  SEASON. 

BY  NICHOLAS  ICIGHSLL. 

Hail,  Hyde  Park !  when  Pasbion  fiUeth 
London  with  a  living  stream. 

And  her  blithe  notes  Pleasxire  trilleth. 
Life  one  gay,  tumultuous  dream. 

Mettled  horses  gallants  bearing. 

Prancing  as  if  treading  air; 
Sweet  equestrians  smiling,  daring, 

Gay  as  the  plumed  hats  they  wear. 

Blazon'd  chariots  onward  dashing. 
Glittering  thunderbolts  that  seem. 

Skill  alone  prevents  a  crashing. 
When  two  meet  in  Pleasure's  stream. 

Gaze  along  the  flowing  ocean. 

When  morn's  gorgeous  beams  unfold. 
See  a  myriad  waves  in  motion — 

Sides  of  silver,  crests  of  gold. 

Such  the  restless  maze  and  sparkle, 

Made  by  ladies'  rich  attire. 
Countless  hues  which  flash  or  darkle — 

Idring  sea  thou  must  admire. 

Smiling  faces— eyes  bright  glancing. 
Breasts — stnMOLg  armour  against  care. 

Backless  mirth  within  them  dancing"^ 
Happy,  sportive  spirits  there ! 
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Wealth  upon  them  raineth  blessings, 

Lean-cheek'd  Want  mopes  far  away. 
Rich  in  Fortune's  dear  caressiues — 

England's  fiivour'd  children  they. 

Such  that  Park  when  Fashion  filleth 

London  with  a  living  stream. 
And  her  blithe  notes  Pleasure  trilleth. 

Life  one  gay,  tumultuous  dream. 


Midnight  has  settled  deep  on  street  and  square. 
Fashion's  bright  throng  the  Park  has  long  deserted; 

No  moon  is  up,  pale  stars  but  glimmering  there- 
Sad  stars  by  dun  clouds  skirted. 

I  Moe  the  walks ;  I  am  not  here  alone ; 

I  hear  the  night-wind  creep,  now  human  sighing; 
Jn  groups  beneath  the  trees,  on  benches  thrown, 

Many  dark  forms  are  lying.* 

They  huddle  here  who  have  no  homes  beside, 
j^d  must  not  in  the  streets  lie  down  to  slumber ; 

Spurn  and  contemn  them,  silken  sons  of  Pride  i 
They  seem  fair  earth  to  cumber. 

Ab  old  man,  to  escape  the  pattering  shower, 
Lays  his  white  head  where  matt^  boughs  sarround  him ; 

He  cannot  sleep,  but  counts  the  weary  hour» 
His  rags  close  drawing  round  him. 

A  boy  in  that  wild  prime  which  mocks  at  woe. 

Health  on  his  cheek,  all  tranquilly  reposes, 
A  stone  his  pillow — dream-smiles  come  and  go. 

As  if  he  slept  on  roses. 

Propp'd  on  a  bench,  a  woman  leans  apart. 
Her  oft-patch'd  garbs  around  her  decent  keeping; 

Death-still  she  lies,  then,  moving  with  a  start. 
Bursts  into  sobs  and  weeping. 

And  something  in  her  arms,  with  tender  care. 
She  seems  to  fold,  the  night-winds  from  it  screening; 

A  squalid  child— but,  oh,  how  dear,  how  fab:. 
To  her  above  it  leaning ! 

And  dearer  for  its  sickness,  and  more  prized ; 

0  love  of  offsprinff  in  all  bosoms  spnngmg  I 
A  plant  in  woman's  heart  imparadised, 

A  music  through  earth  ringing ! 

The  little  one  is  moaning  in  its  pain. 
And  she  in  this  sad  place  her  watch  is  keeping; 

She  strives  to  pray — the  effort  is  in  vain, 
So  she  is  only  weeping. 

God,  in  thy  mercy,  look  upon  the  scom'd. 
The  poor  Park -sleepers  in  their  homeless  sorrow  { 

Hope,  with  sweet  sunshine,  has  most  lot9  adom'd^ 
For  them  she  gilds  no  morrow. 

. ,  ^^*u^  the  summer  months  many  homeless,  destitute  persons  pass  their 
^^in  Hyde  Park,  sleeping  on  the  wooden  feats,  or  lestiBg  against  the  tronks 
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Pakt  IV. 
DYTEK^,  AND  HER  ROYAL  PROTECTOR. 

I. 
THB  ORATOBT. 

While  poor  Dyyek^,  much  to  her  own  affliction,  was  planning^  ber 
self-banishment  from  Denmark  and  from  the  king,  to  whom  she  was  bo 
warmly  attached,  other  plots,  fraught  with  treachery  and  positive  crioae^ 
were  going  on  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  royal  palace  itself.  The  design- 
ing  and  unprincipled  Faaborg  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  wont 
portion  of  the  cabal,  for  some  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  it  were  too  jne- 
spectable  and  too  high-minded  to  think  of  anything  like  open  violence  or 
secret  guilt;  they  only  wished  Sigbrit  and  her  party  removed  from  ftlie 
kingdom,  hoping  that,  freed  from  their  evil  influence,  the  king  would  be- 
come more  amenable  to  reason,  less  antagonistic  to  the  higher  classes  of 
his  subjects,  and  less  violent  in  his  temper. 

Count  Gyldenstiem^  and  his  nephew,  Count  Knnd,  were,  as  has  been 
said,  among  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  cabal.  The  elder  Gylden- 
stiern^,  however,  was  more  violent  than  Count  Knud,  as  the  latter  Colt 
some  sympathy  for  her  brother,  and  was  not  so  indignant  at  Torben's 
attachment  to  the  beautiful  Dyvek^  as  the  rest  of  his  family  were. 

But  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  Torben  Oxe  on  his  i>s- 
discretion  in  giving  way  to  such  a  mad  passion,  and  to  point  out  to  Ymmjh 
the  danger  he  was  running  in  endeavouring  to  become  the  king's  riva.l>« 

"  But,  my  dear  Knud,"  said  Torben,  "  I  could  not  be  the  king's  ri^«li 
if  Dyveke  voluntarily  left  him  and  the  country  altogether."  ^ 

"You  would  incur  his  deep  displeasure,  my  dear  brother,"  repi»^ 
Knud  Gyldenstiem^,  "  and  you  know  how  implacable,  how  savage  he  ^ 
You  would  have  to  become  an  exile  from  your  home  and  your  family,  ^^ 
probably  be  hunted  down  in  some  foreign  country."  ^ 

"  Ah,  Knud !  if  you  could  only  know  how  I  love  that  chamoi-'*^ 
DjTvek^,  you  would  not  wonder  at  what  you  and  my  uncle  now  call  "-^ 
infatuation.  Where  she  is  concerned,  1  cannot  listen  to  cold-bloo»-*^ 
calculations." 

Count  Knud  sighed;  then  said : 

"  What  are  your  plans,  my  dear  Torben  ?  If  you  have  formed  ^•^J' 
and  will  confide  them  to  me,  believe  me  I  will  not  betray  them."  ^^  „ 

"  I  know  that  I  can  trust  to  your  honour  and  your  affection,  Knm^^^ 
replied  the  lord  steward,  "  but  I  should  not  wish  to  implicate  you  in   Mm^ 
plan  which  might  draw  down  King  Christian's  anger  upon  yoa." 

"  At  least  tell  me  your  plans,  your  wishes,  Torben,  and  I  can  ^^^^ 
determine  whether  they  are  practicable  or  not."  it 

"  My  plans  and  my  wishes  are  not  at  all  in  unison,  my  dear  broth^^^^ 
replied  Torben  0x6.     "  You  know  how  devotedly  attached  I  am  to  «^»^* 
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kWe  Djvek^y  and  that  I  would  willingly  make  her  my  wife.  Nay,  do 
Frown,  Knud ;  you  may  call  this  a  weakness,  a  folly,  if  you  will,  but  * 
Peeling  is  too  deeply  seated  in  my  inmost  soul  to  be  driven  thence.'* 
And  in  all  Denmark,  where  there  are  so  many  beantiful  and  attrac- 
women,  was  there  not  one  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  your  heart 
khis  Dyvekd  ?" 

Fate  has  so  willed  it,  my  brother.  I  can  no  more  help  loving  Dyvek^ 
I  can  help  breathing  the  air  which  surrounds  me.  She,  however, 
r  me  no  hope  of  returning  iny  love ;  she  refuses  to  accept  my  ofifer  of 
iage— ." 

)unt  Knud's  face  brightened,  while  he  interrupted  his  brother  with 
e  refuses  you  I" 

STes,  decidedly;  but  she  is  willing  to  receive  assistance  from  me  to 
le  from  Denmark.  She  has  found  out  how  much  Sigbrit  is  hated^ 
low  unpopular  King  Christian  is,  principally  on  her  account.  She 
.rmed  at  the  idea  of  danger  to  her  mother  and  of  disafifection  to  his 
3ty,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  them.  The  difficulty 
)e  how  to  manage  her  getting  away  quietly.  If  Christian  were  to 
the  slightest  idea  of  her  intention,  he  would  take  measures  to  pre- 
her  going.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  prevail  on  Sigbrit  to  acoom- 
her  daughter,  still  Dy  vek6  hopes  to  succeed  in  persuading  her  to  go. 
details  are  not  yet  arranged,  but  I  propose  to  engage  one  of  the 
r  foreign  ships  which,  since  the  king  has  thrown  open  our  ports  to 
ommerce  of  various  lands,  now  crowd  the  harbour.  A  large  bribe 
t  ensure  the  silence  of  the  skipper,  and  the  self-exiled  party  might 
rk  during  the  darkness  of  the  night*' 

The  scheme  seems  plausible,"  said  Count  Knud,  ''and  might  be 
id  out,  if  Sigbrit's  connivance  could  be  depended  on ;  but  I  fear 
her  love  of  power,  and  her  avaricious  greed,  will  induce  her  to  betray 
ecret  to  her  dupe,  the  king.  Dyvek6's  flight  would  be  no  gain  to 
ingdom  if  that  old  wretch,  who  is  accused  of  being  a  sorceress,  were 
nain  behind." 

True,"  replied  the  lord  steward.  '^  But  if  Dyvek6  were  placed  in 
f  and  in  some  degree  of  comfort  anywhere  abroad,  Sigbrit  might  be 
tened  with  more  ease  than  when  shielded  by  her  daughter's  pre- 
.     She  might  be  frightened  into  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 

Trightened !  Bighni  frightened !  My  good  Torben,  you  are  speak- 
ke  one  in  a  dream.  That  woman  is  as  bold  as  she  is  base.  Fear  is 
unknown  to  her." 

Jut  she  must  have  some  natural  affection  for  her  lovely  daughter," 
Torben  Oz^>  **  and  Dy vek^  must  endeavour  to  work  upon  that.  In 
lean  time,  the  utmost  secresy  must  be  maintained.  A  whisper,  a 
might  betray  us.     We  shall  probably  have  to  act  very  hurriedly  at 

Pray  Heaven  that  poor  Dy vek6*s  firmness  may  not  forsake  her ! 
^ou,  Knud,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  our  plot,  swear  to  me  that 
^ill  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  respecting  it." 

swear  it,  Torben ;  and  may  good  angels  guard  you  and  guide  you 
gh  the  perils  that  surround  you !" 

e  brothers  shook  hands  warmly,  and  parted  with  lightened  hearts, 
m  there  was  no  longer  any  misunderstanding  between  them. 
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The  CouDtess  Moenstnip  was  sittiDg  in  an  ante-chamber  ia  the  qiiMD.'i 
*  suite  of  private  apartments,  wuting  until  her  royal  mistren  should  lUk 
for  her,  when  she  intended  to  give  her  another  unpleasant  tirade  rehtite 
to  DyvekS  and  Sigbrit,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  rouse  her  into  a  state  o£ ' 
jealous  exasperation  against  these  *<  interloping  strangers,"  as  she  called 
them,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  the  king  strode  into  die 
room,  looking  excited  and  angry. 

''  You  here,  madam  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  perceived  the  countess  in  a 
lounging-chair,  with  an  insidious  smile  playing  round  her  lips.  ''Yon 
seem  to  keep  guard  upon  the  queen,  and  I  do  not  think  that  your  caa* 
stant  society  is  of  any  use  to  her." 

"  The  poor  queen  would  be  quite  moped  without  my  society,  sndi  aa 
it  is,  your  majesty ;  her  royal  husband  does  not  bestow  much  en  his  pre- 
dons  time  upon  her,"  said  the  countess,  impudently. 

The  countess  was  a  court  beauty,  and  old  King  Hans  used  to  notiee 
her  a  good  deal.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  difiEerent  Ohristian 
was  frokn  his  jovial,  good«natured  father. 

'^  It  had  been  my  intention  to  speak  to  Queen  Elizabeth  before  £i- 
missing  yon,  madam,  but  I  never  tolerate  insolence.     You  do  not  i^^pa* 
rently  cnoose  to  remember  what  t/ou  are  and  who  /  am.    Yon  are  ne 
longer  in  the  queen's  service ;  you  must  leave  the  palace  to-morrow, 
the  kingdom  within  eight  days.     No  appeal  to  the  queen  will  be  avaiti^, 
able.* 

Looking  as  dark  as  thunder,  the  king  made  a  slight  inclination  of 
head,  and  left  the  room  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered  it 

The  Countess  Moenstrup  stood  for  a  moment  as  white  and  mi 
as  if  turned  by  some  necromancer's  art  into  a  statue  of  stone;  then 
chest  began  to  heave  with  anger,  which  was  unutterable  from  its  intensil 


St  last,  exclaiming,  "  This  insult  to  me,  Christian !  you  shall  pay  deaiK^j^ 
for  it!"  she  flew  to  her  own  apartments,  rang  her  silver  bell  violently,  v^m^d 
ordered  the  page  who  answered  it  to  go  as  qubkly  as  possible  to  T 
confessor,  Father  Ambrosius,  and  tell  him  she  wished  to  see  him  i 
diately. 

She  then  paced  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  wild  beast  gcnng 
and  forwards  in  its  cell  at  a  menagerie,  while  her  flashing  eyes  and 
pressed  lips  evinced  the  fury  under  which  she  was  still  labouring. 

In  a  short  time  her  priestly  friend  and  admirer  presented  himself  in  1 
apartment,  which  she  was  still  perambulating  in  angry  agitation* 

*'  My  daughter,  why  this  hasty  summons  ?"  he  asked,  apparently  % 
apme  perturbation. 

'^  Go !"  cried  the  countess,  in  an  imperious  tone,  to  the  page,  who  laad 
lingered  a  moment  in  the  doorway.  The  boy  closed  the  door  instaatAji 
and  Countess  Moenstrup,  rushing  up  to  the  monk,  exclaimed,  **  Amlw^ 
sius  I  the  king  has  dared  to  insult  me.     I  must  have  revenge  !** 

"Insult  you,  my  Anna!  How?  Has  your  beauty  tempted  la** 
to " 

"Hush,  monk!  He  is  as  insensible  as  a  stone  to  any  beaaty  ^'^ 
Dyvek4's.  He  has  put  a  dire  afiront  upon  me ;  dismissed  me  ^^^^^ 
from  the  queen's  service,  ordered  me  to  leave  the  palace  to-morrow,  ^** 
the  countiy  within  eight  days  !"  .^, 

"Holy  Virgin  I  what  do  I  hear?     Countess,  he  oonld  not,  in.       '^ 
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wildest  mood,  venture  to  banish  $/ou;  you  must  have  misunderstood 
Chrijtiany  and  fancied  that  a  threat  was  an  order.^ 

^  Vop  no,  Ambrosius ;  his  words  were  distinct,  his  meaning  plain. 
Tbia  is  Sigbrit's  doing.     Well  I  she  triumphs  over  me  for  the  present; 
but  she  has  roused  a  bitter  foe,  and  she,  and  Christian  too,  shall  feel-— 
aj,  deeply  feel — mt/  resentment.     I  can  rely  upon  your  aid,  can  I  not?" 
**  My  aid,  my  beloved !     Ah !  you  well  know  you  have  but  to  com- 
mand, and  the  poor  monk  will  obey  all  your  behests.     But  what  shall  I 
do    i?hen  ^ou  are  gone?     Life  will  be  unbearable  without  you,  my 
Anna!" 

^  I  shall  not  go  far,"  said  the  lady.    ^*  To  Malroo,  or  perhaps  Lubeck. 
In  that  free  city  I  should  probably  be  safer  than  in  Sweden,  which  some 
of  these  days  may  again  be  united  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  Christian.     My  Father  Confessor,"  she  added, 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  ''will  doubtless  obtain  leave  sometimes  to  visit 
and  give  spiritual  consolation  to  his  banished  penitent."     The  countess 
lang^hed,  and  so  did  the  holy  father.     ''  Come,"  she  said, ''  to  the  ora- 
tory ;  we  shall  be  more  private  there,  and  better  able  to  converse  freely." 
She  led  the  way  to  an  inner  apartment,  which  was  luxuriantly  fitted 
«p  for  the  period  at  which  she  lived.  A  Turkish  divan,  covered  with  red 
Genoa  velvet,  occupied  one  side  of  the  room  ;  opposite  to  it  were  two 
niches  in  the  wall;  in  the  one  stood  a  crucifix,  in  the  other  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  dressed  in  a  rich  satin  robe,  with  a  profusion  of  beads  round 
the  neck,  and  an  amber  rosary.  An  illuminated  missal,  splendidly  bound, 
ky  on  a  gilded  table,  with  mag^nificent  china  jars,  filled  with  flowers,  on 
nther  side  of  it,  and  in  a  corner  stood  an  elegant  writing-table.     The 
Countess  Moenstrup's  handsome  spinning-wheel,  composed  of  ebony  and 
nlver,  stood  in  the  outer  apartment,  for  in  these  days  the  highest  ladies 
>A  the  land,  like  Penelope,  used  to  spin. 

In  this  recherche  cabinet,  sacred  to  religion  and  love,  the  countess  and 
^'or  confessor  shut  themselves  up  to  debate  on  their  plans  and  future 
proapects. 

Xt  was  strange  that  the  Countess  Moenstrup — still  a  fine  woman,  and 
^^cinating  in  manners  when  she  pleased — who  might  have  had  most  of 
*ke  court  gallants  in  her  train,  looked  coldly  on  them  all,  and  bestowed 
*or  intimate  friendship  on  the  inmate  of  a  monastery — a  monk  who  was 
^oither  handsome  in  person  nor  particularly  agreeable  in  his  manners* 
^^t  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  the  little  winged  god  plays  odd 
^CT^es  sometimes  with  human  hearts. 

^^^en  the  secret  conference  in  the  oratory  was  over,  the  Countess 

*J^iistnip,  who  had  recovered  her  composure,  requested  an  audience  of 

^?  queen,  and  communicated  to  her  the  dismissal  and  orders  she  had  re- 

?^^©d  from  the  king.     Poor  Elizabeth  was  much  surprised  and  exceed- 

^Rly  distressed  at  the  intelligence.   She  felt  also  much  mortified,  for  the 

f^^tess  asserted  that  she  was  only  dismissed  and  banished  because  she 

^®d  her  majesty,  who  was  pleased  to  look  upon  her  as  a  friend. 

^he  queen  offered  to  implore  Christian  to  withdraw  his  orders,  and 

'^•^'lait  her  the  comfort  of  retaining  an  attached  friend  near  her.  But  the 

^^tess  assured  her  that  no  entreaty  would  be  of  any  avail,  for  the  king 

^d  Sigbrit  had  settled  the  matter  between  them. 
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The  queen  took  leave  of  her  soi-disant  fiiend  with  tears  of  genuine 
sorrow,  but  she  showed  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  king,  which 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  countess,  who  hoped  to  have  lighted 
and  left  behind  her  the  torch  of  discord,  which  might  have  spread  into  a 
conflagration  not  easily  to  have  been  es^tinguished. 


TI. 
THS  BASKET  07  CHERBIES. 

ToBBEN  Ox£,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  obliged  to  be  extremely 
guarded  in  his  communication  with  Dyveke.  He  dared  not  call  on  her 
frequently,  either  openly  or  by  stealth,  lest  his  visits  should  be  betrayed 
to  the  king,  whose  temper  he  knew  to  be  extremely  jealous.  He  was 
watched  also  by  some  members  of  his  own  family,  and  he  did  not  place 
much  confidence  in  his  private  secretary,  Hans  Faaborg,  whom  he  sus- 
pected to  be  a  time-server,  and  not  to  be  trusted  where  his  own  individual 
interests  were  in  the  slightest  degree  at  stake. 

But  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  note  from  him  should  be 
conveyed  surely,  yet  secretly,  to  Dyveke.  He  thought  over  a  dozen 
plans,  and  rejected  them  all ;  at  last  he  determined  to  send  her  a  basket 
of  cherries,  a  fruit  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and  to  conceal  a  letter 
among  them.  Torben  0x6  had  some  fine  cherry-trees  in  his  garden^ 
he  ordered  his  gardener  to  pick  a  basket  full,  and  they  were  accordingly 
brought  to  him.  He  placed  a  sealed  note  among  the  cherries,  towardi 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and,  summoning  his  favourite  page,  he  directed 
him  to  take  the  basket  of  fruit  to  the  Lady  Dyveke,  with  his  best 
respects. 

Torben  0x6  told  the  page,  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust,  not  to 
deliver  the  basket  of  cnerries  to  any  one  but  the  lady  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  The  boy,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  master,  promised  to 
attend  faithfully  to  his  orders,  and  was  fully  resolved  so  to  do. 

Carrying  the  basket  of  cherries,  he  passed  from  the  lord  steward's 
writing-room  into  an  ante-chamber,  which  he  had  to  traverse  before 
gaining  the  corridor.  While  gliding  quietly,  and  almost  on  tiptoe  along, 
he  thought  he  perceived  a  figure  standing  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  one 
of  the  windows  towards  the  other  end  of  the  ante-chamber.  He  hoped 
to  pass  unobserved  by  this  person,  whoever  he  might  be ;  but  not  so,  for 
the  tall,  gaunt  form  of  a  monk  stalked  forth  from  the  recess,  and  con- 
fronting him,  demanded  what  he  was  carrying. 

"  Some  fruit,  Holy  Father,'*  was  the  boy's  laconic  reply. 

"  What  fruit]?  And  to  whom  are  you  carrying  that  basket  ?"  asked 
the  monk. 

'*  It  is  a  basket  of  cherries,  your  reverence,"  said  the  page,  ignoring 
the  second  query. 

''  Let  me  see  them  !"  cried  the  Holy  Father,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
at  the  same  time  laying  his  brown  bony  hand  on  the  basket 

But  the  boy  clutched  it  firmly,  while  he  said  : 

**Holy  Father,  I  was  ordered  to  carry  the  basket  of  cherries  straight 
to  the  person  for  whom  they  are  meant.  I  must  obey  my  orders ;  please 
to  let  me  go." 
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There  ensued  a  short  struggle,  for  the  page  was  resolved  not  to  let  the 
basket  out  of  his  hand;  however,  the  monk  was  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
and  dragging  the  basket  of  cherries  from  the  boy's  grasp,  he  strode  off 
with  his  prize  to  a  small  marble-table  near,  upon  which  he  placed  the 
captured  basket,  and  quietly  opened  it. 

''  Oh !  Father  Arabrosius,"  prayed  the  page,  with  clasped  hands  and 
beseeching  looks,  "  do  please  let  me  take  the  cherries  according  to  my 
orders ;  if  your  reverence  likes  cherries,  I  will  get  you  some  as  fine  as 


*'  They  are  very  fine  and  fresh  indeed,"  said  Father  Ambrosius,  tasting 
one  or  two.  **  Well,  I  will  let  you  take  them  to  their  destination,  if  you 
will  tell  me  to  whom  you  are  to  give  them.  Speak,  boy  I  I  will 
know." 
"  To  the  Lady  Dyveke,"  answered  the  boy,  with  evident  reluctance. 
"  Hah  !  To  Dyvek6  ?  There  must  be  some  underhand  work  going 
on  between  your  master  and  her.  I  have  heard  of  the  language  of 
flowers,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  language  of  fruit  before.  Wait  a 
moment ;  nice  as  these  cherries  are,  I  will  add  something  to  them  that 
inll  improve  their  flavour." 

A  Satanic  smile  passed  over  his  hard  features  as  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  phial  containing  some  white  powder.  He  uncorked  the 
little  bottle,  and  sprinkled  some  of  the  powder  among  the  cherries.  The 
white  powder  speedily  disappeared  amidst  the  moisture  of  some  of  the 
^t ;  then  closing  the  lid  of  the  basket,  and  gently  shaking  it,  he 
delivered  it  to  the  page.  The  boy  was  hurrying  off  with  it,  when  the 
oionk  stopped  him,  and  holding  a  crucifix  before  his  eyes,  commanded 
""n  to  swear  by  that  holy  symbol  that  he  never  would  reveal  to  mortal 
>>feathing  the  short  interview  that  had  just  taken  place  between  them, 
Of  that  he,  the  monk,  had  even  looked  at  the  cherries. 

"  Swear !"  cried  Father  Ambrosius  ;  "  and  if  ever  you  break  this  oath, 
*"®  Church  will  know  how  to  punish  you.  Your  false  tongue  shall  be 
^^  Out,  and  you  shall  be  confined  in  some  dark,  underground  cell,  where 
yon  never  more  shall  behold  the  light  of  yonder  sun." 

The  frightened  boy  swore  as  he  was  commanded  to  do,  and  then 
***>*ted  off  to  carry  out  his  master's  orders,  and  place  the  basket  of 
cherri^g  in  the  hands  of  the  fair  Dy  veke,  though  he  asked  himself  on  the 
Way  -  «  What  could  have  been  that  white  stuff  the  monk  threw  among 
^^^  cherries?" 

w  The  lord  steward's  note,  hidden  in  the  basket  of  cherries,  informed 
p^Vek^  that  he  had  concluded  every  arrangement  for  her  flight  from 
J  ^Poiihagen  ;  but  it  must  take  place  immediately,  there  was  no  time  to 

*^-  That  very  evening,  he  wrote  her,  at  dusk,  a  covered  cart  would 
^Jicie  to  her  house  to  take  any  luggage  she  might  have  to  a  place 

Ppointed,  from  whence  it  would  be  carried  on  board  a  vessel  that  was  to 
JJ^*  tihat  night  for  Bremen.  He  had  engaged  the  cabin  of  this  ship,  and 
^  *^idnight  a  carriage,  which  would  be  driven  by  his  brother  Kund, 
1  ^Uld  be  ready  to  take  her  and  Ulrika,  who  had  promised  to  accompany 

l^>  and  also  her  mother,  if  she  would  go,  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
tK   ^'^^  where,  at  a  spot  agreed  on,  a  boat  would  be  in  waiting  to  convey 

^*»l  to  the  ship.     Arrived  at  Bremen,  they  could  choose  their  further 
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destination^  whether  to  Holland>  or  elsewhere.  Torhen  0x6  implov 
her  to  keep  up  her  spirits  and  her  courage,  and  be  ready  when  the  he 
arrived. 

/'  Here^  then,  is  my  sentence  of  death !"  sighed  poor  Dy vek^,  as  a 
read  the  note  for  the  second  time ;  the  6rst  time  the  had  hardly  und^ 
stood  it,  "  To-night— to-night !  to  leave  my  Christian  for  ever— c 
for  ever  1  And  without  one  word  of  farewell — one  pressure  of  his  d# 
hand  I  How  can  I  do  it  ?  My  Christian — my  adored  Christian !  iH 
could  but  look  upon  you  once  again  I  If  I  could  but  see  your  dear  e^ 
once  more  bent  on  your  poor  Dyvek6  with  all  their  softness,  their  aflSi 
iion  so  precious  to  me  I  And  I  must  go.  I  must  leave  you.  for  eve 
But  it  is  for  your  own  dear  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  mothe 
safety,  that  I  go." 

Dyvek^  fell  into  a  state  of  abstraction,  and,  while  musing,  she  mechas 
cally,  as  it  were,  took  up  the  cherries  and  ate  them.  She  was  so  wrc 
up  in  her  own  thoughts  that  she  did  not  perceive  there  was  rather  an  c: 
pleasant  flavour  about  some  of  them. 

At  length  she  pushed  the  basket  away,  and,  placing  the  note  with 
her  dress,  she  started  up,  exclaiming : 

^<  This  will  not  do !  It  is  too  late  now  to  repent.  I  must  throw  • 
this  sad  lethargy  of  the  soul,  and  set  to  work  to  be  ready.  Ready  !  F* 
What?     God  only  knows.? 

Dy veke  exerted  herself  to  call  Ulrika,  and  gave  her  directions  to  pac 
mp  her  clothes,  jewellery,  and  other  little  effects,  and  also  to  make  her  ow 
preparations  for  their  departure  that  night.  She  did  not  expect  thi 
Sigbrit  would  agree  to  go  with  her.  She  might  have  many  affairs  1 
settle  before  leaving  Denmark,  but  she  hoped  to  prevail  on  her  mother  I 
follow  her.  In  the  mean  time,  her  thoughts  were  centred  on  writing 
farewell  letter  to  thelking,  imploring  his  forgiveness  for  the  step  she  wi 
takbg,  and  telling  him  wht/  she  left  him. 

She  sat  down  to  write,  but  in  vain ;  her  thoughts  wandered.  One  n 
collection  after  another  sprang  up  in  her  mind,  till  her  feelings  of  sorro 
and  almost  of  despair  quite  got  the  better  of  her,  and,  throwing  down  h 
pen,  she  could  only  weep  lutterly— oh,  how  bitterly  I 

Suddenly  she  &it  faint  and  ilL 

*^  Nay,  this  will  not  do !"  she  said  to  herself.  '^  It  is  worse  than  fdl 
to  give  way  in  this  manner.  The  lord  steward  has  risked  so  much  £ 
my  sake,  that  I  must  not  be  ungrateful  to  him.  It  will  be  a  cruel  pan 
to  my  Christian  when  he  fipds  me  gone,  but  it  will  be  better  for  hir 
He  will  reign  in  peace  and  safefy  when  we  are  away,  for  I  trust  that  n 
mother  will  not  desert  me." 

She  rose  and  staggered  forwards  a  few  steps,  but  a  spasm  seized  be 
and  she  threw  herself  down  again  on  her  ehair.  The  pain  passed  off,  ai 
again  she  rose.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  numbness  in  her  limbs,  ai 
she  felt  a  degree  of  lassitude  for  which  she  could  not  account.  She  all 
felt  very  drowsy,  and  probably  slept  for  some  time.  She  was  awoke  \ 
Ulrika  hastily  entering  the  room,  and  telling  her  that  her  mother  hf 
discovered  the  preparations  for  her  departure,  and  was  very  angry. 

^*  Oh  I  I  hope  not,"  murmured  poor  Dyvek^.  '*  I  feel  that  her  aog* 
will  kill  me.     Am  I  not  unhappy  enough,  my  good  Ulrika?" 

**  The  Lord  will  strengthen  you,  dear  lady,  and  give  you  peace^  fl 
you  are  only  doing  your  duty,"  said  her  kind  attendant. 
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At  that  moment  Sigbrit  entered  the  room,  and  cried,  '<  Dyyeke,  what 
is  all  this  ?  Why  these  preparations  for  a  journey?  Where  can  yon  be 
going?" 

<<  Ahy  my  dear  mother !  I  know  not  whei«,  but  I  must  leave  Denmark. 
Your  safety  and  the  king's  interest  require  it.  The  people  are  clamorous 
to  get  rid  of  me ;  they  think  that  I  stand  in  the  way  of  the  happy  union 
that  should  be  between  Christian  and  the  queen,  and  they  think — ^pardon 
me,  dear  mother — that  he  is  too  much  influenced  by  you.  Will  you  ac- 
oompany  me  ?     Oh,  do  come  with  your  poor  suffering  daughter  I" 

A  shivering  fit  passed  over  Dyveke's  frame  as  she  uttered  the  last 
words. 

*^  Oh !  I  am  so  ill,"  she  exclaimed,  '^  so  ill !    Dear  mother,  pity  me  !'* 

«  Mj  child,  you  have  wound  yourself  to  a  terrible  state  of  nervous 
excitement.     Calm  yourself,  and  lie  down  a  while." 

Sigbrit  assisted  her  daughter  to  a  sofa,  and  helped  her  to  lie  down. 

But  Dyveke  could  not  keep  quiet;  her  hands  seemed  convulsed,  her 
breathing  came  short,  and  she  turned  deadly  pale. 

Sigbrit  and  Ulrika  watched  her  with  anxiety. 

"  Madam,  she  is  very  ill.  Shall  we  send  for  a  physician  ?'*  asked 
Uhika  of  Sigbrit. 

**  No,  no,"  gasped  Dyveke.  *'  I  shall  be  better  presently ;  my  heart 
flutters  so !  But  oh,  dearest  mother  !  if  you  would  promise  not  to  desert 
"W,  I  should  soon  feel  better.  I  must  go  this  very  night.  Perhaps  you 
cannot  be  ready  so  soon,  but  will  you  follow  me?     Oh,  say  that  you 

^o  calm  the  poor  girPs  extreme  agitation,  Sigbrit  said  that  she  would 
fcUow  her. 
''  Thanks,  dear  mother,  thanks !     If  you  will  join  me,  I  shall  feel  that 

I  ha^  not  lost  all,  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  world.     I " 

Her  words  were  arrested  by  another  violent  spasm,  her  hands  were 
Clenched,  her  features  convulsed  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  they 
'^ftxed,  and  she  fell  back  almost  insensible.  Ulrika  went  for  a  cordial, 
!^  with  difficulty  Dyveke  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  it.  She  was  lying 
^  ft  state  of  utter  exhaustion,  when  a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door 
^^  the  room,  and  Torben  Ox^,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Knud, 
•**tered  it. 

^he  lord  steward  was  very  much  distressed  to  find  poor  Dyvekd  so  ill> 
•*^d  Count  Knud  whispered  to  Ulrika : 

'^Did  her  illness  come  on  suddenly?  It  is  most  unfortunate  just  at 
**^  time.     She  will  hardly  be  able  to  go." 

/*Not  if  she  continues  in  this  state,  certainly,"  replied  Ulrika,  in  a  low 
^Oice,     "  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  matter  with  her." 
J     **Her  feelings  have  overcome  her,"  said  Sigbrit  to  Torben  Ox^.  ''  My 
*^^^  steward,  I  find  that  you  have  urged  her  to  self-exile.     You  have 
**^d  imprudently  in  hurrying  her  so  much.     You  see  the  result." 

^  She  seems  quite  exhausted,"  said  Count  Knud ;  <<if  she  could  sleep 
^  Kttle  it  would  do  her  good." 

^vek6  moaned,  but  as  her  eyes  were  closed,  no  one  knew  whether  she 
1^^^  adeep  or  awi^e.  There  was  deep  silence  in  the  room,  not  a  sound 
^  I>e  heard  but  poor  Dyveke's  occasional  faint  moans  and  l^e  ticking  of 
^  Dutch  clock,  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment. 

Suddenly  the  doors  on  both  sides  of  the  room — ^the  oueU^dlxi^  V)  Hi^m^ 
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inner  chambers,  the  other  to  the  corridor  and  staircase— -were  opened,  t 
at  the  yery  same  moment  Didrik  Slaghek  and  Ring  Christian  ente 
the  saloon.  They  both  started  at  seeing  who  were  already  there.  TK: 
lord  steward,  Count  Knud,  and  Didrik  Slaghek,  all  bowed  low  to  tK: 
king.  Ulrika  also  curtseyed  low,  while  Sigbrit  merely  kissed  the  tips  m 
her  fingers  to  him. 

^'  Mother,  I  am  dying  I"  murmured  Dyvek^.  «  Oh !  what  a  Uesaia 
death  will  be  to  me !     Tell  my  Christian ^" 

The  poor  g^l  opened  her  eyes  just  then,  and  beheld  King  Christw 
himself  standing  by  her  sofa.  She  tried  to  raise  herself  up,  but  fell  bacs 
powerless.     With  great  exertion,  howeyer,  she  said : 

*^  My  beloyed  king,  thanks  for  permitting  your  poor  Dyvek6  to  ic 
you  once  more.  The  struggle  will  be  oyer  soon.  I  am  dying,  la 
Christian.*' 

'^  Yes,  you  are  dying,  poor  yictim  1"  exclaimed  the  king.  ^^  She 
poisoned!"  he  cried,  turning  to  Sigbrit;  ''your  poor  daughter 
poisoned !" 

''  Poisoned !"  shrieked  Sigbrit. 

^  Poisoned !"  echoed  Slaghek,  Count  Knud,  and  Ulrika. 

"  Poisoned !"  groaned  Torben  0x6. 

''  Yes,  poisoned ;  and  there  stands  her  murderer !"  cried  the  king,  pmiM 
ing  to  the  lord  steward. 

''  Your  majesty,  it  is  impossible !"  said  Knud,  starting  forward.  ''  H 
brother  is  incapable  of  such  a  crime.'' 

'*  Will  he  deny  that  he  sent  poor  Dyvek6  some  cherries  this  very  dsjs 
Will  she  deny  tnat  she  received  them  ?     This  letter,"  added  the  \an^ 
sternly,*''  informs  me  that  those  cherries  were  poisoned,  and  the  letter 
from  his  own  secretary,  Hans  Faaborg !" 

"  I  sent  the  cherries,  sire ;  but  they  were  not  poisoned.  My  trosl 
page  delivered  the  basket  into  the  Lady  Dyvekd's  own  hands,"  sii 
Torben  OxL 

"  I  can  swear  to  that,  your  majesty,"  Ubika  humbly  yentured  to  adJ 

"  No  more !"  cried  King  Christian,  in  a  voice  choked  with  mingks 
grief  and  fury.  "  A  life  for  a  life !  You  shall  pay  for  this  with  yoa 
head,  wretch  1*' 

"Death  will  be  a  boon  to  me,  sire,  if  she  is  taken  from  this  world,, 
said  Torben  0x6,  mournfully. 

"  Christian !"  cried  the  ^ing  girl,  groping  with  her  small  hands  t* 
find  his,  "  my  eyes  are  dim,  I  cannot  see  you  more  ;  but  oh,  do  not  refii» 
your  Dyvekl's  last  prayer — ^justice  to  the  innocent,  mercy  to  the  guilty 
My  Christian,  speak,  while  yet  I  can  hear  your  dear  voice  ;  tell  me  tlw 
you  grant  my  prayer.     Mercy,  mercy !" 

"Mercy  for  your  murderer,  Dyvek6  ?  Never — never !  If  he  had  i 
thousand  lives  he  should  lose  them  all." 

"  Water — water !  my  throat  is  burning !"  gasped  the  poor  girL 

Ulrika  ran  for  some,  but  she  could  not  swallow  it,  and  went  off  iufei 
strong  convulsions. 

"^e  will  die  unshriven  I"  cried  the  hypocritical  Didrik  Slaghek 
"  Ulrika,  send  for  a  priest  to  give  her  absolution  and  extreme  unction 
Send  for  Father  Ambrosius." 

"  It  is  needless,  sir,"  replied  Ulrika.     "  She  could  not  understand  i 
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now  ;  she  is  going — going !     Oh,  my  mistress !  my  dear,  dear  mistress!'' 
Bobbed  the  faithful  attendant,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  the  sofa. 

**  She  should  hare  a  priest  and  a  cnirurgeon,*'  persisted  Slaghek, ''  and 
I  will  go  for  Father  Ambrosius,  and  send  also  the  leech." 

I>yyek6  rallied  for  a  moment,  and  again  she  implored  King  Christian  to 
spare  the  lord  steward. 

**  My  daughter,  pray  to  the  King  of  kings  for  yourself!"  said  Sigbrity 
nJemnly. 

The  poor  yietim  writhed  for  a  few  minutes  in  extreme  pain,  and  then, 
in  faint  tones,  she  murmured : 
•*  Tarewell,  my  Christian ! — farewell,  my  mother !" 
*^  And  not  a  word  of  farewell  to  me  T*  cried  Torben  Ox^  leaning  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  the  king's  angry  frowns. 

'*  Farewell,  my  best,  my  truest  friend !  Oh !  may  God  receiye  my 
souir 

••Amen!"  sobbed  Ulrika;  and  "Amen!"  repeated,  in  a  faltering 
tone,  the  manly  voice  of  Count  Knud  Gyldenstiern6. 

A  yiolent  shivering  fit  came  on,  and  when  it  was  over,  aU  was  oyer. 
The  sorrowing  spectators  gazed  no  longer  on  a  living  being,  for  the  Angel 
of  Death  had  seized  his  prey.  For  a  brief  space  Siere  was  a  death-like 
ttlence  in  the  room — no  one  spoke,  no  one  moved  ;  Sigbrit  leaned  over 
ber  daughter's  corpse  with  tearless  eyes,  but  agony  in  her  heart ;  Torben 
Oxe  bowed  his  head  in  solemn  sorrow,  while  his  brother  laid  his  hand 
^mpathisingly  on  his  shoulder ;  poor  Ulrika  tried  to  stifle  her  sobs,  and 
^e  king  stood  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  gazing  intently  on 
*^  he  had  loved  so  much. 

At  length  he  started  from  his  reverie,  seized  the  cold  hand  of  the  dead, 
^d  kissed  it  passionately ;  then,  turning  fiercely  on  the  lord  steward,  and 
^claiming,  "  She  shall  be  revenged  1  Your  head  shall  fall  by  the  axe 
^  the  executioner,  so  help  me  Heaven  1"  he  rushed  from  the  chamber  of 
death. 

He  met  Slaghek  and  Father  Ambrosius  just  ascending  the  stairs,  for 
-^drik  had  found  the  monk  coming  towards  Sigbrit's  house ;  but  he  took 
^^  notice  of  them,  and  did  not  observe  how  deadly  pale  the  monk  became 
T^hen  he  saw  him,  and  how  he  crouched  down  to  avoid  him.  Every  one, 
*^  tte  chamber,  where  lay  the  dead  body,  was  so  taken  up  with  his  or  her 
5^xi  thoughts,  that  nobody  remarked  the  strange  expression  of  the  monk's 
^ce.  He  tried  to  seem  at  ease,  but  his  "  pax  vobisottm"  was  pronounced 
^  ti  hollow  trembling  voice,  and  he  never  attempted  to  approach  the  sofa 
^^  iifhich  lay  poor  Dyvek6's  remains. 

*•  We  are  too  late,'^  said  Didrik  Slaghek  ;  "  she  has  died  without  abso- 
^'^tion,  but  we  will  have  masses  ofifer^  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  "Will 
yoia  look  upon  her,  holy  father  ?"  he  added,  taking  the  monk  by  the  arm, 
^  lead  him  towards  the  corpse. 

•*Not  for  worlds!"  groaned  Father  Ambrosius,  while  he  threw  ofiF 
8lax;hek's  hold,  and,  staggering  lUce  a  drunken  man  towards  the  door, 
IgMhed  out  of  the  house,  as  if  he  had  had  the  phantom  hounds  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman  at  his  heels. 
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THB  MJ1S8ACRB  AT  STOCKHOLM,  THE  8IEOB  OF  COPENHAGEN,  AMD  THB  LAST  TULBI 

or  cmtisTiAN  n. 

The  death  of  Dyvek6  plunged  King  Christian  into  the  most  profoand 
grief,  and  for  some  few  days  he  shut  himself  up  in  total  solitude,  and 
seemed  quite  incapable  of  attending  to  anything.  But  the  dark  spirit  of 
revenge  awoke  too  soon  in  his  ill-regulated  mind,  and  he  determined  on 
inflicting  on  her  supposed  murderer  the  punishment  which  he  chose  to  be- 
lieve he  deserved.  Poor  Dyvek6's  last  words,  *' 3f^  best^  my  truest 
friend r  rankled  in  his  heart;  and  though  she  was  for  ever  goneb 
excited  painful  and  morbid  feelings,  which  he  did  not  even  try  to 
overcome. 

"  Whydid  she  trust  Am,  and  not  me?"^  said  King  Christian  to  him^ 
self.  "What  was  he  to  her?  My  Dyvek6,  my  Dyveke!  how  shall  1 
pass  through  this  cold  world  without  you  ?  You,  who  were  the  light  of 
my  life !  Hah !  he  tried  to  win  her  affection  from  me ;  he  would  bav* 
married  her  !  Yet  he  poisoned  her !  She  would  not  accept  his  love^  and 
he  murdered  her!  He  shall  die— yes,  die  by  the  hands  of  the  exeeu* 
tionerT 

Another  letter  from  Hans  Faahorg  was  convened  to  the  king,  iii> 
dnuating  that  Torben  0x6  had  been  too  intimate  with  Dy  vek6  ;  that  the 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  elope  with  him,  and  he  had  promised  to  go  ol 
with  her,  but,  finding  great  opposition  from  his  family,  he  had  detenma^^ 
to  get  rid  of  her.  This  letter  still  further  inflamed  the  king's  ang^ 
against  Torben  Oz^  and  without  more  delay  he  ordered  his  trial  by  tls 
Bigsraad^  which  was  the  proper  court  for  the  trial  of  noblemen. 

The  court  acquitted  the  lord  steward,  and  the  king  ivas  furious  at  th^- 
dedsion.     He  exclaimed,  says  Allen  in  his  "  Danmark's  Historic,"  ^  3 
I  had  had  as  many  friends  in  the  Rigsraad  as  Torben  Oxe  has,  iihi6 
would  have  pronounced  another  judgment.     But  if  Torben  Ox^  has 
neck  as  thick  as  a  bull's,  he  shall  lose  his  head.** 

King  Christian  ordered  a  Ret^  an  inferior  court,  to  be  held,  compel^ 
of  twelve  peasants  from  the  environs  of  Copenhagen.  They  passed  a  sd^ 
of  condemnatory  sentence  on  the  lord  steward,  and  King  Christian  availed 
himself  of  this  semblance  of  law,  which,  in  fact,  was  an  illegal  proceed 
ing,  to  have  the  nobleman,  whom  he  now  hated  so  much,  put  to  death. 

In  vain  every  member  of  the  powerful  family  of  Gyldenstiemv 
petitioned  the  king  to  spare  the  lora  steward's  life ;  in  vain  the  quead 
pleaded  for  him  on  her  knees ;  the  vindictive  Christian  would  listen  to  VC 
appeal  for  mercy,  and  poor  Torben  0x6  was  by  his  orders  beheaded. 

This  unjust  and  unjustifiable  act  increased  still  more  the  hatred  of  Aei 
Danish  nobility  towards  King  Christian,  and  they  were  disappointed  and 
angry  at  finding  that  the  death  of  the  favourite,  Dyveke,  had  in  no  way 
lessened  her  mother^s  influence  over  him.  In  fact,  he  appeared  to  M 
more  enslaved  by  her  than  ever. 

'<  Sigbrit,"  says  the  Abb6  Vertot,  in  his  ''  Histoire  des  Revolutions  del 
Suede,"  "  exercised  absolute  power  over  him,  and  herself  ruled  the  court 
and  the  kingdom ;  nothing  resisted  her  imperial  sway.  She  bestowed 
and  abolished  official  situations  and  dignities,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
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eoce  to  the  laws  of  the  coantry,  according  to  her  own  caprice,  and  she 
went  80  far  as  sometimes  to  make  unjust  enactments  merely  to  display 
her  power.  Christian  approred  of  everything  she  did,  and  seemed  proud 
of  showing  himself  her  prime  minister,  and  guided  only  by  her  will." 

Sigbrit  was  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  her  power,  and  Didrik  Slaghek, 
her  coadjutor,  with  his  position  in  Denmark.  But  King  Christian  was 
restless  and  unhappy ;  the  queen,  though  she  did  her  utmost  to  please 
Urn,  could  not  fill  the  void  in  his  heart.  He  felt  that  some  active  pur- 
floit  was  necessary  for  hint,  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  means 
of  bringing  Sweden  under  his  authority.  He  had  never  forgiven  the 
Swedes  for  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Denmark  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  and  the  slumbering  thoughts  of  conquest  and  revenge 
awoke  again  in  his  mind. 

The  internal  situation  of  Sweden  at  that  time,  without  a  king,  and 
with  riral  factions  claiming  its  government,  favoured  Christian's  designs. 
The  council  of  state  had  appointed  the  old  Erik  Trolle  as  regent,  but  it 
pleased  Steen  Stur^  the  younger,  Svantd  Nielsen's  son,  to  supplant  him, 
ttd  to  get  himself  chosen  as  the  ruler  of  the  country.  Thus  there  were 
two  leading  and  adverse  parties  in  Sweden  itself.  Steen  Stur6  became 
ttgaged  in  a  violent  struggle  with  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Gustav 
T^U^,  a  son  of  Erik,  who,  with  his  whole  powerful  family,  then  espoused 
tbe  cause  of  the  Sang  of  Denmark. 

Gustav  Trolls  withstood  a  long  and  dreadful  siege  at  his  strong  castle 
tf  Stsike,  but  after  the  death  of  Steen  Stur^,  who  died  of  his  wounds,  the 
Swedish  party  gave  way,  and  Christian  was  crowned  King  of  Sweden  at 
Stockholm  in  November,  1520. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  having  found  that  almost  all  the  bishops  and 
^Aer  clergy  were  against  him.  Christian  managed  to  obtain  a  bull  from. 
y^  Pope  excommunicating  most  of  them,  as  well  as  several  of  the  lead- 
^  nobility.  The  Pope  was  not  unwilling  to  oblige  a  king  who  had 
P^  liberally  for  indulgences ;  besides,  he  was  displeased  with  the  Swedes, 
Wio  had  ceased  to  offer  to  the  court  of  Rome  the  tribute  called  St. 
^^ter's  Fence. 

A  dreadful  and  treacherous  massacre  took  place  at  Stockholm,  insti- 
^'•ted  by  Didrik  Slaghek,  who,  says  Sneedorff,  "  to  the  mbfortune  of  the 
^tire  north,  had  accompanied  King  Christian  and  Sigbrit  to  Sweden." 
The  new  king  invited  the  whole  of  the  senate,  all  the  leading  nobility 
^'^H  at  Stockholm,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  to  a  magnifi* 
^^t  fdte,  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  pala^  in  honour  of  his  coronation. 
-VQ^  the  first  two  days  there  was  nothing  but  feasting  and  revelry  and 
?*>iiMement5  and  the  guests,  surrounded  by  pleasures,  thought  themselves 
^  perfect  security,  but  on  the  third  day  the  Swedes  were  awoke  in  a  sad 
^^'^^iiQer  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 

Obedient  to  the  counsels  of  Sigbrit  and  Slaghek,  the  king  had  governed 
V  tenor  in  Denmark;  but  a  few  executions,  a  few  prosecutions,  had  suf- 
ficed in  that  country  to  uphold  the  royal  authority.  In  Sweden,  more 
•■^^etic  measures  of  oppression  were  required.  The  rebellion  had  been 
^^>^eral ;  vengeance  was  to  be  extensive,  even  to  the  extermination  of  all 
•^refractory  aristocracy  who  had  taken  part  with  Steen  Stur^  against 
^eir  legitimate  sovereign.  Such  was  the  decision  of  Sigbrit  and  Slaghek, 
^d  the  king  concurred  in  it. 
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The  gaieties  had  hardly  commenced  on  the  third  day,  when  the  «eiu 
was  suddenly  convoked.  It  had  scarcely  assembled  in  the  palace,  in  p 
sence  of  Christian,  when  a  canon  of  Upsala  appeared,  and,  in  the  naoK 
his  archbishop,  exposed  his  wrongs,  and  demanded  yengeance  against 
senators  who  had  deposed  him,  and  upon  whom  the  thunders  of 
Vatican  had  fallen.  Addressing  the  king,  he  remarked,  that  though 
majesty  might  generously  wish  to  pardon  rebels^  he  had  no  right 
pardon  heretics.  The  king  appeared  reluctantly  to  admit  the  tratl 
lliis  assertion;  he  quitted  l£e  assembly,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwaidt 
armed  troop  surrounded  the  hall,  and  all  the  senators  and  the  bisfa 
present  were  declared  to  be  prisoners.  A  commission  of  twelve  eo 
siastics,  presided  over  by  Troll6,  met  to  judge  them,  but,  instead  of 
hering  to  the  usual  forms  of  a  trial,  the  judges  found  it  convenien 
make  short  work  of  their  duty,  and,  without  listening  to  any  defenoe 
calling  any  witnesses,  or  demanding  any  proofs  ag^nst  them,  they 
clared  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  guilty  of  manifest  and  obitk 
heresy. 

On  the  very  day  that  this  sentence,  was  pronounced,  a  frigfa 
slaughter  commenced.  Sneedorff,  Allen,  Lagerbring,  Vertot,  Ma 
Lami,  and  many  other  historians,  agree  that  this  day,  so  black  in 
annab  of  Sweden,  was  the  8th  of  November,  1520.  The  accused] 
lates  and  priests,  noblemen  and  senators,  old  and  young,  were  ord< 
for  execution.  There  were  wailing  and  consternation  in  Stockholm, 
the  people  were  afraid  to  give  vent  to  their  feeling^,  for,  by  flourisl 
trumpets,  it  was  ordered  that  every  one  should  keep  their  houses  on  ] 
of  punishment,  and  cannon  were  placed  in  the  streets  to  prevent  an) 
tempt  at  a  mob.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  locked,  and  soldiers  fi 
the  largest  market-place,  where  the  executions  were  to  be. 

At  mid-day  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  and  froi 
issued  in  procesdon  almost  all  the  Swedes  most  illustrious  by  birt 
position.  Strongly  guarded  by  soldiers,  these  unfortunate  victims,  n 
of  whom  were  grey-headed  old  men,  and  also  several  of  whom  wore  t 
robes  of  office,  were  compelled  to  walk  to  the  place  of  execution.  An 
there,  a  Danish  official  read  in  a  loud  voice  the  Pope's  bull  as  their 
tence  of  condemnation,  and  he  added  that,  in  commanding  the  pui 
ment  of  the  guilty,  the  king  only  acted  in  conformity  to  the  ordinam 
the  apostolical  commissioners  and  to  the  advice  of  the  Archbisho 
Upsala. 

Then  commenced  the  massacre.  The  first  put  to  death  was 
Johansen  Yasa,  the  father  of  the  afterwards  so  celebrated  Gustavus  "^ 
Then  followed  the  Bishops  of  Strenynas  and  of  Scarra;  and  after  \ 
senators,  nobles,  and  magistrates,  to  the  number  of  ninety-four, 
executed.  To  evince  horror  at  the  bloody  scene,  or  pity  for  the  viol 
was  deemed  a  crime,  and  a  burgher  of  Stockholm,  named  Lars  Hai 
who  had  burst  into  tears  at  the  dreadful  sight,  was  seised,  dragged 
the  deadljT  circle,  and  beheaded. 

The  frightful  massacre  at  Stockholm  was  repeated  in  some  of  the 
"nncial  towns,  and  these  scenes  of  carnage  and  mbery  were  even  eoi 
in  distant  Finland. 

Some  of  the  most  distingubhed  ladies  of  Sweden  were  sent  <m 
Copenhagen  as  prisoners.     Among  these  were  the  mother  and  suit 
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€tista?us  Vasa.  Steen  Sture's  widow  was  offered,  it  is  said,  by  King 
Christian  the  choice  between  being  burned,  drowned,  or  buried  alive ; 
but  as  none  of  these  terrible  fates  befel  her,  and  she  lived  for  many  years, 
ahe  must  have  been  pardoned  by  the  king. 

Believing  that  he  had  now  pretty  well  subdued  the  Swedes,  and  that 
1)6  had  nothing  more  to  fear  in  Sweden,  and  after  having  appointed  the 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  Slaghek,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of 
Scarra,  his  administrators  in  Sweden,  Christian  returned  to  Copenhagen^ 
He  found  Denmark  in  consternation  at  the  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom;  indeed,  all  Europe  was  shocked 
at  them,  and  the  Papal  court  refused  to  accept  the  responsibility  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  it.  But  Christian's  absence  from  Sweden  did  not 
improve  matters  there.  Slaghek,  who  had  become  Bishop  of  Lund,  and 
had  been  appointed  viceroy,  thought  of  nothing  but  amassing  money,  no 
Matter  whether  by  pillage  or  the  confiscation  of  property.  Nothing  pre- 
vailed but  rapine  and  disorder ;  no  one  knew  whom  to  trust ;  in  shorty 
the  country  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery. 

It  was  then  that  a  deliverer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Gustavus  Vasa. 
Be  had  been  carried  as  a  hostage  to  Denmark,  and  detained  there  a 

Eoer,  but  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape.     A  price  was  put  upon 
-oad,  but  he  took  refuge  amidst  the  mountains  and  mines  of  Dale- 
^lia,  and  no  one  there  would  betray  him.     The  ancestors  of  the  Vasa 
&oaily  had  been  kings  at  an  early  date  in  Sweden,  and  Gustavus,  bold 
.  ttid  ambitious,  sought  to  occupy  the  throne,  so  ill  bestowed  upon  Chris- 
nan  II.     His  venerable  father  and  his  brother-in-law  had  died  by  the 
fxecutioner's  axe;  his  mother  and  sister  pined  in  prison  at  Kallundborg, 
^^  Denmark ;  his  country,  ground  down  by  taxes,  was  sufifering  under  the 
''Wserable  misrule  of  a  low-born  ruffian.     Everything  excited  him  to 
^ergy  and  exertion.     Nor  did  he  exert  himself  in  vain.     Followed  at 
^t  only  by  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Dalecarlia,  he  was  soon  joined  by 
^^er  patriotic  Swedes.  Hundreds  and  thousands  flocked  to  his  standard, 
'^'itil  victory  crowned  his  efforts,  and  the  Danish  troops  were  driven  from 
Sweden.     But  the  history  of  Gustavus  Vasa  is  too  well  known  to  need 
*^  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

The  wretched  adventurer,  Didrik  Slaghek,  met  with  a  fearful  end. 
"^U  the  murders  and  other  crimes  which  had  been  committed  in  Sweden 
^ere  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  by  orders  from  the  monarch,  whom  he  had 
^<itributed  to  render  absolute,  he  was  arrested,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
^^>t>iight  over  to  Copenhagen.  There,  after  having  been  put  to  the 
^^^^ure,  the  miserable  creature  was  burned  to  death  in  the  public  market- 
plaice.  This  terrible  punishment  pleased  the  people,  who  abhorred  Slag- 
*^lc,  but  did  not  otherwise  tell  in  Christian's  favour. 

^he  nobles,  and  clergy,  and  better-educated  classes,  feared  a  reign  of 

^>Tor.     A  conspiracy  commenced  first  in  Jutland,  and,  by  an  assemblage 

^  the  leading  authorities  of  the  provinces,  convened  at  Aarhuus,  Christian 

^aa  deposed,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  his  uncle, 

'^*<ederick,  Duke  of  Holstein.     This  proceeding  gave  Christian  a  very 

S*^Bat  shock.     Confident  and  tyrannical  as  he  had  formerly  been,  he 

*^^med  quite  unnerved,   quite  overpowered.     His   authority  was  still 

^l^loioiirl^ged  in  Norway,  and  many  other  places  remained  faithful  to 

*^^*    But  he  fancied  that  the  insurrection  was  general  throughout  the 
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kingdom.    He  mistrusted  eyery  one,  even  the  officials  and  servants 
the  palace,  and  was  in  constant  fear  that  some  of  them  would  deliYer  hj 
oyer  to  his  uncle. 

In  this  state  of  despondency  he  thought  of  nothing  hut  flight;  il^ 
assembling  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships,  he  sailed  from  Copenhagen  f 
Holland,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  who  was  then  only  twenty-t^ 
years  of  age,  her  three  children,  and  Sigbrit,  who,  notwithstanding  ti 
evil  results  of  her  counsels,  still  preserved  her  influence  over  him. 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  chemical  knowledge 
remained  faithi^l  to  the  king,  and  went  with  him  to  the  Continent 
Also  Hans  Michelsen,  who  had  been  burghermaster  at  Malmoce,  and  o 
whom  Frederick  of  Holstein  had  so  great  an  opinion  that  he  did  Iiii 
utmost  to  win  him  over  from  Christian's  party,  but  who  would  not  fix^ 
sake  the  king.  This  Michelsen,  while  travelling  with  his  royal  master, 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Danish,  according  to  Luther's  Germia 
version  of  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  aftv- 
wards  made  tutor  to  Christian's  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  had  nv- 
viously  been  placed  under  Sigbrit's  care,  by  the  desire  of  King  Christna. 
Sigbrit,  it  may  be  added,  was  so  much  hated,  that,  when  the  royal  ptrtj 
left  Copenhagen,  she  had  to  be  carried  on  board  in  a  chest  as  goods,  for  tm 
of  her  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace,  who  blamed  her  for  the  mil' 
fortunes  of  their  king. 

After  having  named  Henrik  Gioe  commandant  of  Copenhagen,  ui 
received  assurances  of  a  brave  defence  of  the  town  by  the  citizens^  ontB 
he  would  return  to  bring  them  succour,  which  he  promised  to  do  in  te 
months,  he  sailed  on  the  13th  of  April,  1523.  But  it  was  nine  je«f 
before  he  saw  Copenhagen  again,  and  then  he  was  only  received  ail 
prisoner.  The  burghers  and  lower  classes  of  Copenhagen  crowded  thl 
shores  and  the  ramparts  to  witness  sorrowfully  the  departure  of  ditt 
king— of  one  who  had  always  espoused  their  cause,  protected  their  ia* 
terests,  and  granted  them  many  privileges.  The  feelings  of  the  oommoa 
people  towards  King  Christian  II.  may  be  inferred  from  a  ballad  writtaa 
at  the  period  of  his  departure  from  Denmark,  and  which  became  nff 
popular.  This  '^  Folkesang,"  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  given  in'  Allan 
"  History  of  Denmark :" 

"  Bert  da  fl5e  den  gamle  Om." 

Away,  away,  the  old  eagle  flew ; 

"Witu  his  little  eaglets  too ; 

And  all  the  small  birds  were  left  in  the  wood. 

To  hide  wherever  they  coxdd. 

Now  hawks*  on  the  lofty  oak-trees  bide. 
Spreading  their  wings  in  pride ; 
And  the  poor  small  birds  that  are  dwelling  nigh. 
To  shelter  fain  woxdd  fly. 

Now  all  the  small  birds  are  as  mute  as  stones. 
None  hear  their  warbling  tones. 
They  have  lost  their  leader's  beautiful  song ; 
May  he  not  be  absent  long ! 

*  The  nobility. 
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le  king,  ia  whose  honour  these  simple  yerses  were  written^  and  who 
luch  a  favourite  with  the  populace,  could  not  have  heen  altogether 
)rth7,  although  he  was  unfortunately  led  away  hy  evil  counsellors. 
he  citizens  of  Copenhagen  were  faithful  to  their  promises  to 
Btian  IL,  and,  on  his  behalf,  they  sustained  a  terrible  siege, 
lerick  of  Holstein,  the  king's  uncle,  who  had  been  called  to  the 
16  by  the  disaffected  nobles  and  clergy,  was  determined  to  conquer 
ApitaL  After  holding  out  for  a  year,  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen 
compelled  to  gpive  in — overcome,  not  by  the  valour  of  the  besiegers, 
)y  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  All  supplies  from  the  ad- 
it country  were  cut  off  &om  the  capital ;  their  stores  of  food  were 
listed,  and  there  was  nothing  before  them  but  starvation.  The  flesh 
rses,  dogs,  cats,  and  crows  was  eagerly  eaten,  and,  at  length,  people 
lown  dead  in  the  streets,  of  cold  and  inanition, 
was  not  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  Duke  Frederick ;  but,  as  many 
qaent  conquerors  have  done,  he  accepted  it  as  such,  and  was  pro- 
led  King  of  Denmark. 

iristian,  meantime,  wandered  about  the  continent  of  Europe,  asking 
ance  from  its  various  potentates,  who,  even  when  they  promised  it, 
*  bestowed  it.  He  also  visited  England,  to  ask  aid  from  Henry  VIII., 
received  him  well,  but  put  him  o$F  with  empty  promises.  His  very 
ler-in-law,  Charles  Y.,  who  had  met  him  at  Antwerp,  did  nothing 
iffl,  and  he  encountered  many  bitter  mortifications.  At  length  he 
eded  in  raising  a  small  army  of  mercenaries,  and  landed  with  them 
orway;  but  Kund  Gyldenstiern^  was  sent  there  with  troops  to 
le  them ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  empowered  to  make  terms  with 
tian,  and  to  invite  him  to  Copenhagen,  permitting  him  to  be 
ipanied  by  two  hundred  men.  As  Christian  could  not  pay  the 
s  he  had  raised,  and  they  were  fast  deserting  him,  he  accepted,  hia 
's  invitation,  and  repaired,  under  a  safe-conduct,  to  Copenhagen* 
rhen  he  arrived  there,  much  to  Kund  Gyldenstierne's  disgust  and 
in  (for  he  was  a  man  of  honour),  Frederick  had  him  treacherously 
I  and  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Sonderborg,  in  the  island  of  Alsen, 
}  he  was  confined  in  a  tower,  the  solid  walls  of  which,  without  any 
»ws  or  loopholes,  prevented  him  from  seeing  anything  but  his 
ly  dungeon.  His  food  was  conveyed  to  him  through  the  bars  of  a 
ry  window,  situated  at  such  a  height  that  it  scarcely  admitted  a  ray 
;ht.  And  here  the  unfortunate  Christian  languished  for  years, 
r  no  one  but  a  hideous  dwarf,  who  had  been  appointed  to  attend 

le  conduct  of  Frederick  I.  to  his  unhappy  nephew  was  unjustifiable 
iruel  in  the  extreme.  But  usurpers  generally  forget  all  sentiments 
nerosity,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  their  anxiety  to  ensure  their  own 
r,  and  to  retain  possession  of  acquisitions,  however  wrongfully  ob- 

ederick  of  Holstein,  denominated  in  the  history  of  Denmark  Frede- 
I.,  restored  to  the  aristocracy  all  the  power  they  had  formerly 
ed,  and  replunged  the  serfs  into  the  state  of  bondage  from  which 
itian  II.  had  emancipated  them.  He  resided  at  Gottorp  during  the 
'Or  part  of  his  reign,  and  it  was  there  that  he  died.  Detlef,  of  the 
Qt  family  of  Beventlow,  who  had  been  his  chancellor  and  his 

u2 
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favourite,  was  accused  of  dealing^  in  magic,  on  account  of  his  exteasi 
knowledge.  It  was  he  who  predicted  to  his  master,  when  he  was  onlj 
duke,  that  he  would  one  day  wear  a  crown. 

It  was  from  the  period  of  Frederick's  reign  that  the  greater  part  of  t 
nobility  of  Denmark  became  distinguished  by  surnames.  Before  tl 
time  every  one  was  called  by  his  baptismal  name  and  that  of  his  htYki 
joined  by  son  or  serif  which  signified  a  son.  The  nobles  were  furth 
distinguished  by  their  coats  of  arms.  Some  few  of  the  nobility,  howeTe 
had  family  names  at  an  earlier  date,  such  as  Reventlow  in  Holstein,  an 
Rosenkrantz  in  Jutland. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  of  Holstein,  his  son,  Christian  III.,  ascendec 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  and  he  ameliorated  the  sufferings  of  his  unforta- 
nate  cousin,  Christian  11.  The  ez-king  was  induced  to  sign  a  deed,  re- 
signing for  himself  and  his  posterity  all  right  to  the  Danish  crown, 
"whereupon  a  favourable  change  was  made  in  his  situation.  He  could  the 
more  easily  do  this,  as  his  only  son,  John,  who  was  an  exceedingly  ekm^ 
promising  youth,  had  died  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen. 

Christian  was  removed  to  Kallandborg  Palace  in  1549,  permittalto 
have  a  small  establishment,  to  keep  a  good  table,  and  to  fish  and  hootia 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  measure  of  liberty  was  a  boon  lo 
one  who  had  been  a  solitary  prisoner  in  a  dark  cell  for  so  many  years.  Ik 
this  milder  imprisonment  he  lived  for  ten  years,  and  died  at  the  ag«  a( 
seventy-eight,  three  days  after  the  death  of  the  other  Christian  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  throne. 

Christian  II.  paid  dearly  for  the  evil  that  he  had  done,  and  soiM 
writers  affirm  that  he  sincerely  repented  it  all.  His  sufferings  had  beeo 
great.  For  nine  years  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  undergoing  mia) 
privations  and  humiliations ;  for  twenty-seven  years  a  prisoner,  sabjad 
for  many  of  these  years  to  extreme  hardship  and  severity,  knowing  thil 
his  children  were  exiles  from  their  country,  and  that  his  amiable  wifo  hac 
died,  at  an  early  age,  in  poverty  and  seclusion  at  a  chateau  near  Gheafe 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  faithfully  shared  in  all  the  reverses  which  had  be 
fallen  Christian,  and  had  shown  both  in  good  fortune  and  bad  {brtftf> 
every  virtue  which  could  adorn  one  of  her  sex  and  rank.  Her  gead* 
ness,  her  patience,  her  power?  of  endurance,  never  forsook  her  during^  < 
the  trials  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

The  states  of  Denmark,  in  which  country  she  was  a  great  favour!^ 
made  her  very  advantageous  ofiers  if  she  would  reside  in  that  kingda< 
but  she  refused  all,  saying  she  preferred  to  live  an  exile  with  her  husbi^ 
than  even  to  reign  anywhere  without  him. 

She  died  in  January,  1526. 

Elizabeth  left  two  daughters — Dorethea,  who  married  Frederick,  "i 
Elector  Palatine,  and  Christine,  who  married,  first,  Francis  Sforza,  Do 
of  Milan,  and  secondly,  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorrane.     Christine's  beai^^ 
talents,  and  virtues  rendered  her  celebrated  in  the  world,  and  she  todc 
active  part  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  period  at  which  she  lived. 

Her  unhappy  father.  Christian  II.,  was  a  striking  example  of  the  Ct> 
and  misfortune  of  being  influenced  by  low  and  base  society.  Bat  '^ 
Sigbrit  and  Slaghek,  he  might  have  occupied  the  throne  which  he  * 
cended  at  his  father's  death  until  his  own  demise,  and  the  history  of  p^ 
Dy  vek6's  royal  protector  might  not  have  ended  so  sadly  as  it  did. 
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ABOUT  INSTINCTTVE  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES. 

WITH  A  SEQUEL  TOUCHING  DR.  FELL. 

Br  Francis  Jacox. 

^R.  Johnson  points  out  the  existence  of  many  natares  which  can 
)T  approach  within  a  certain  distance,  and  which,  when  any  irregular 
lYe  impels  them  towards  contact,  seera  to  start  hack  from  each  other 
ome  invincible  repulsion.  And  there  are  others,  as  he  shows,  which 
ediately  cohere  whenever  they  come  within  the  reach  of  mutual 
lotion,  and  with  very  little  formality  of  preparation  mingle  intimately 
K)D  as  they  meet.  Every  man,  says  the  doctor,  whom  either  business 
uriosity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the  world,  will  recollect  many 
Does  of  fondness  and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him 
out  the  intervention  of  his  judgment ;  of  dispositions  to  court  some 
avoid  others,  when  he  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  preference,  or 
•  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  passions ;  of  influence  that  acted 
Dtaneously  upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  persuasions 
I  ever  overcome.* 

is  as  with  those  subtle  constitutional  antipathies  to  which  Shylock 
s: 

Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 

Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat,t  &c. 

hesterfield  cautions  his  less  courtly  and  circumspectly  courteous  son, 
"  most  people  (I  might  say  all  people)  have  their  weaknesses ;  they 
their  aversions,  and  their  likings  to  such  or  such  things ;  so  that  if 
v^ere  to  laugh  at  a  man  for  his  aversion  to  a  cat,  or  cheese  (which 
iommon  antipathies),  or  by  inattention  and  negligence,  to  let  them 
I  in  his  way  where  you  could  prevent  it,  he  would  in  the  first  case 
:  himself  insulted,  and  in  the  second  slighted,  and  would  remember 
."{  Dr.  O.  Wendell  Holmes  records  medical  experience  of  various 
us  antipathies — to  a  cat,  for  instance ;  as  in  the  story  of  a  person 
ig  one  in  a  chest  when  one  of  these  sensitive  people  came  into  the 
I,  so  as  not  to  disturb  him ;  but  the  new  comer  presently  began  to 
t  and  turn  pale,  and  cried  out  that  there  must  be  a  cat  hid  some- 
e.  The  doctor  has  known  people  too  who  were  poisoned  by  straw- 
es,  by  honey,  by  different  meats — many  who  could  not  endure  cheese 
me  who  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  roses«§ 

le  coldest  precisian,  according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  cannot  go  abroad 
>ut  encountering  inexplicable  influences :  one  man  fasten)  an  eye  on 
and  the  graves  of  the  memory  render  up  their  dead ;  another,  and 
mnot  speak,  and  tl%  bones  of  his  body  seem  to  lose  their  cartilages.  || 
Wilkie  Collins  puts  the  query  whether  among  the  workings  of  the 

•  The  Rambler,  Sept.  28,  1761. 
t  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
t  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  Oct  9,  17i6. 
§  See  ch.  xxix.  of  Elsie  Venner.  « 

i  Essay  on  Character. 
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hidden  life  within  us  which  we  may  experience  hut  cannot  explain,  th^ 
are  any  more  remarkable  than  those  mysterious  moral  influences,  0(^< 
stantly  exercised,  either  for  attraction  or  repulsion,  by  one  human  beL^ 
over  another  ?  In  the  simplest  as  in  the  most  important  aflBurs  of  li| 
he  exclaims,  how  startling,  how  irresistible  is  their  power !  how  often  <^ 
feel  and  know,  either  pleasurablj  or  otherwise,  that  another  is  looking^  o 
us,  before  we  have  ascertained  the  fact  with  our  own  eyes !  "  How  ofte] 
we  prophesy  truly  to  ourselves  the  approach  of  friend  or  enemy  just  be{bx> 
either  have  really  appeared !  How  strangely  and  abruptly  we  becoiii< 
convinced,  at  a  first  introduction,  that  we  shall  secretly  love  thb  penan 
and  loathe  that,  before  experience  has  guided  us  with  a  single  net  in 
relation  to  their  characters  !"*  Horace  Walpole,  in  particularly  reedoi- 
mending  Sir  Horace  Mann's  nephew  to  the  good  graces  of  his  uncle^  in- 
cidentally remarks :  '*  I  was  charmed  with  him  last  year ;  and  don't  hoej 
it  is  partiality  if  you  think  so  too  the  first  minute  you  see  him.  Certnn 
characters  strike  fire  from  each  other.^f  This  reminds  one  of  a  passage 
in  Master  Thomas  Mace's  lucubrations  on  the  Lute ;  where  he  expatiatag 
on  that  strange  and  wonderful  secret  which  lies  in  the  nature  of  sympathfi 
in  unities,  or  the  uniting  of  harmonical  sounds,  the  one  always  augment- 
ing the  other.  **  For  let  two  several  instruments  lie  asunder  at  any 
reasonable  distance,  when  you  play  upon  one,  the  other  shall  sound,  pro- 
vided they  be  both  exactly  tuned  in  unisons  to  each  other ;  otherwin 
not."!  The  Lady  Abbess  Irmingard,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  says  t9 
Elsie  sitting  in  the  moonlight  there,  its  glory  flooding  her  golden  hur, 

I  feel  my  soul  drawn  unto  tliee, 

Strangely,  and  strongly,  and  more  and  more. 

As  to  one  I  bavo  known  and  loved  before ; 

For  every  soul  is  akin  to  me 

Tliat  dwells  in  the  land  of  mystery.  § 

Shakspeare  makes  the  brothers  and  sister  in  *^  Cymbeline"  oonodve 
strong  instinctive  attachment  to  each  other  at  the  first  meeting ;  and  *» 
young  men,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  either  a  relative  or  a  lady  in  'A 
seeming  youth,  fitinkly  avow  to  their  supposed  ^Either  their  reBdv09 
choose  they  must,  to  prefer  Fidele  to  him. 

Guid.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 

As  I  do  love  my  father. 
JBelarius,  What?  how?  howP 

Jrvir,  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so.  Sir,  I  yoke  me 

In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 

I  love  tnis  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say. 

Love's  reason's  without  reason.    The  bier  at  door. 

Arid  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  I'd  say, 

"My  father,  not  this  youth."|| 

In  the  last  scene,  when,  in  their  royal  father's  presence,  brothers  a'^ 
sister  meet  again,  and  are  made  known  each  to  all,  Imogen  reminds  t? 

•  Basil,  §  ^ii.  f  Walpole  to  Mann,  Aug.  4,  1774. 

J:  **  This  is  known  to  all  curious  Inspectors  into  such  mysteries."-- ^See  ^ 
vi.  of  Southey's  Doctor. 
§  LongfeUow,  The  Golden  Legend.  ||  Cymbeline^  Act  IV.  Be.  2. 
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ex-troglodytes  that  they  called  her  brother,  when  she  was  bat  their 
r;  whereas  she,  a  truer  speaker,  though  unconsciously  so,  had  called 
a  brothers,  when  they  were  so  indeed ;  which  makes  Cymbeline  ask^ 
id  you  e'er  meet  ?" 

mr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

md.  And  at  first  meeting  loved ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died.* 

I  continued  so  is  a  common  experience  both  in  likes  and  dislikes  con- 
ad  instinctively.  Sir  Walter  Scott  dryly  remarks  of  himself,  "  I  have 
rved  that  when  I  have  had  nd  great  liking  to  persons  at  the  begin- 
;,  it  has  usually  pleased  Heaven,  as  Slender  says,  to  decrease  it  on 
ler  acquaintance."! 

Ilesmere,  indeed,  who  says  the  sharp  things  among  Friends  in  Council, 
his  companions,  when  he  hears  them  talk  about  tastes  and  **  region 
ibtle  sympathies,"  and  all  that,  of  his  having  observed  that  if  people's 
by  is  pleased,  they  live  well  enough  together.  Offended  vanity  he 
ounces  the  great  separator.  *'  You  hear  a  man  (call  him  6)  saying 
he  is  really  not  himself  before  So-and-so :  tell  him  that  So-and-so 
Ires  him  very  much,  and  is  himself  rather  abashed  before  B  ;  and  B 
•aightway  comfortable,  and  they  get  on  harmoniously  together,  and 
hear  no  more  about  subtle  sympathies  or  antipathies.^  But  Elles- 
)  is  rather  apt  to  take  a  low  and  correspondingly  shallow  view  of  the 
d  questions  of  human  nature  and  human  life. 
1  the  first  of  his  letters  to  Clarinda,  Burns  remarks  of  himself:  ''I 
V  not  how  to  account  for  it,  I  am  strangely  taken  with  some  people; 
Etm  I  often  mistaken.  .  •  .  Some  unnamed  feelings,  things,  not  prin- 
!S,  but  better  than  whims,  carry  me  farther  than  boasted  reason  ever 
I  philosopher." §  Mr.  Kingsley's  Hypatia  muses  transcendentally  on 
^hole  universe,  from  the  planlBts  over  her  head  to  the  meanest  peDble 
er  feet,  being  influenced  by  affinities  and  repulsions  quite  un- 
tmable.  What  wonder  in  it,  after  all  ?  Is  not  love  and  hatred,  sym- 
f  and  antipathy,  the  law  of  the  universe  ?  Philosophers,  when  they 
mechanical  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  come  no  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  them.  **  All  th^  analyses  oould  only  darken  with  big 
s  the  plain  fact  that  the  water  hated  the  oil  with  which  it  refused  to 
the  lime  loved  the  acid  which  it  eagerly  received  into  itsell^  and,  like 
er,  grew  warm  with  the  rapture  of  affection."H  To  quote  from  the 
3ody  of  an  eighteenth-century  poet : 

Know,  too,  by  Nature's  imdiminish'd  law. 

Throughout  her  realms  obey'd,  the  various  parts 

Of  deep  creation,  atoms,  systems,  all. 

Attract,  and  are  attracted;  nor  prevails  [the  law]     « 

Alone  in  matter;  soul  alike  with  soul 

Aspires  to  join ;  nor  yet  in  souls  alone ; 

In  each  idea  it  imbibes,  is  found 

The  kind  propensity.^ 

ct  V.  Sc  5.  t  Letter  to  J.  B.  S,  Morritt,  Esq.,  Oct  12,  1812. 

■lends  in  Council,  First  Series,  ch.  vii. 
-tters  to  Clarinda.  Jl  Hypatia,  ch,  xxv, 

^enstone's  Moral  Pieces :  Economy,  a  Bhapsody. 
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Our  natures,  observes  Currer  Bell,  own  predilections  and  antipathi-^ 
equally  strange.  "  There  are  people  from  whom  we  secretly  shrin."^ 
whom  we  would  personally  avoid,  though  reason  confesses  that  they  a^ 
good  people ;  there  are  others  with  faults  of  temper,  &c.,  evident  enou^*^ 
beside  whom  we  live  content,  as  if  the  air  about  them  did  us  good.^ 
Our  likings  and  our  disliking^,  as  Richardson's  Miss  Howe  has  ofk^ 
thought,  are  seldom  governed  by  prudence,  or  with  a  view  to  happ 
ness.  *^  The  eye,  my  dear,  has  such  a  strict  alliance  with  the  heart-HLc 
both  have  such  enmity  to  the  judgment."f  "  You  know,  Mr.  Lovelace 
Captain  Tomlinson  is  made  to  say,  in  the  same  History  of  a  Youv] 
Lady,  "  that  there  is  a  consent^  as  I  may  call  it,  in  some  minds,  whic 
will  unite  them  stronger  together  in  a  few  hours,  than  years  can  c 
with  others."^  Truly  say  the  philosophers, §  that  the  universe  is  mag&oi 
in  itself,  and  by  mysterious  sympathies  links  like  with  like. 

So  links  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  the  souls  of  Zanoni  and  Viola,  at  first  sigli 
on  the  night  of  her  debut  on  the  opera-stage.  Her  the  audience  at  lar^ 
receives  with  chilling  apathy;  and  at  the  instant  when  she  seems  aboi 
to  fail  before  the  stem  cold  array  of  those  countless  eyes,  just  when  coi 
sciousness  itself  appears  to  be  leaving  the  trembling  girl — as  she  tunas 
timid,  beseeching  look  around  the  still  multitude,  she  perceives  oi 
countenance  near  at  hand  which,  like  magic,  produces  upon  her  an  eflEe 
never  to  be  analysed  or  forgotten. ||  In  a  later  and  less  mystical  fictic 
Sir  Edward  illustrates  instinctive  liking  in  the  sudden  regard  of  IM 
Hartopp  for  Waife.  We  have  all  felt,  he  says,  that  there  are  some  pc 
sons  towards  whom  we  are  attracted  by  a  peculiar  sympathy  not  to  1 
explained — a  something  it  may  be  in  the  manner,  the  cut  of  the  face,  ti 
tone  of  the  voice.  "  We  can  no  more  say  why  we  like  the  man  than  i 
can  say  why  we  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  in  whom  no  one  else  won 
discover  a  charm.  ^  There  is,'  says  a  Latin  love-poet,  *  no  why  orwhex 
fore  in  liking.' "  Yet,  it  is  asked,  in  worthy  Mr.  Hartopp's  instant 
were  the  Mayor's  sympathetic  liking  and  respectful  admiration  whol 
unaccountable  p  Runs  there  not  between  one  warm  human  heart  bl: 
another  the  electric  chain  of  a  secret  understanding  f% 

When  the  same  fertile  novelist  brings  together  the  Count  of  Peschitf 
and  Randal  Leslie,  rogues  both,  and  makes  them  take  to  each  other 
once,  he  remarks  that  there  is  something  very  strange,  and  almost  mc 
merical,  in  the  rapport  between  two  evil  natures.  Bring  two  hoa^ 
men  together,  he  says,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  they  recognise  each  otb 
as  honest ;  differences  in  temper,  manner,  even  politics,  may  make  em> 
misjudge  the  other.  <*  But  bring  together  two  men,  unprincipled  m^ 
perverted — men  who,  if  born  in  a  cellar,  would  have  been  food  for  ft: 
hulks  or  gallows — and  they  understand  each  other  by  instant  sympathy.*^ 
Arcades  ambo ;  though  of  a  different  complexion  to  uie  mutoaJ 
attracted  pair  in  Spenser's  great  allegory : 

♦  VlUette,  ch.  xviii. 

t  Clarissa  Harlowe,  vol.  ill.  letter  xxxvi 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  letter  xlviii. 

§  In  Hypatia  again,  ch.  x. 

U  Zanoni,  ch.  iiL 

^  What  will  He  do  with  it?  book  iiL  ch.  xviiL 

♦♦  My  Novel,  book  ix.  ch.  iiL 
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Tho',  when  as  Artegall  did  Arthure  view. 

So  fair  a  creature  and  so  wondrous  bold. 

He  much  admired  both  his  heart  and  hue. 

And  touched  with  entire  aflfection  nigh  him  drew  * 

The  Swiss  historian  of  the  Reformation,  when  relating  the  sudden 
{iriendsbip  that  sprang  up  between  Farel  and  (Ecolampadius,  observes 
that  rarely  have  two  men  met  of  more  opposite  character.  "  (Ecolam- 
padius charmed  by  his  gentleness,  Farel  enthralled  by  his  impetuosity; 
but  from  the  first  moment  these  two  men  felt  themselves  bound  to  each 
other  for  ever/'f 

When  Rousseau's  reserved  and  recluse  Saint-Preux  makes  the  ac- 

<)[uaintance  of  mylord  Edouard — an  Englishman,  and  therefore  slow  to 

invite  anything  like  intimacy — he  thus  records  the  alliance :  **  Cependant 

noas  sentimes  que  nous  nous  convenions  :  il  y  a  un  certain  unisson  d'&me 

^Qi  8*aper9oit  au  premier  instant;  et  nous  fumes  familiers  au  bout  do 

huit  jours,  mais  pour  toute  la  vie,  comme  deux  FrauQais  Tauraient  6t6  au 

bout  de  huit  heures  pour  tout  le  temps  qu'ils  ne  se  seraient  pas  quitt^."J 

"^^'^xiger,  in  his  autobiography,  describing  the  formation  of  his  liaison 

with  Manuel,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  tells  us:  "II  ^tait 

d  uu   abord  reserve ;  j'avais  encore  beaucoup  de  sauvagerie ;  pourtant 

des  Qotre  premiere  rencontre  nous  nous  senttmes  faits  pour  une  intimity 

9ue  peu  de  jours  etablirent  et  que  la  mort  seule  pent  rompre."§     If  any 

^^^9  says  Montaigne  in  his  essay  on  Friendship  in  general,  and  in  honour 

J*  one  friend  in  particular,  "  should  importune  me  to  give  a  reason  why 

^  loved  him,  I  feel  it  could  no  otherwise  be  expressed  than  by  making 

Answer,  *  Because  it  was  he;  because  it  was  L'     There  is  beyond  what  I 

&m  ahle  to  say,  I  know  not  what  inexplicable  and  inevitable  power  that 

brought  on  this  union." || 

Balzac  explains  the  secret  friendship  that  springs  up  between  Eugene 

^d  le  pere  Goriot  to  have  been  caused  by  the  same  psychological  reasons 

^hat  had  engendered  opposite  feelings  between  Eugene  and  Vautrin ;  and 

jj*  refers  for  analogous  illustrations  of  his  meaning  to  the  instinctive 

*Ucings  and  dislikings  of  the  brute  creation,  in  relation  to  man.    What 

physiognomist,  he  asks,  is  readier  in  divining  a  character,  than  a  dog  is 

*o  cliscover  if  a  stranger  likes  him  or  not  ?     With  his  usual  materialistic 

*©Oclcncy,  Balzac  parades  a  bit  of  his  characteristic  physiology,  as  regards 

the  effective  materialite  of  our  sentiments^  &c.,  and  adds :  '*  Les  atomes 

^^c>itM,  expression  proverbiale  dont  chacun  se  sert,  sont  un  de  ces  faits 

^^i  restent  dans  les  langages  pour  dementir  les  niaiseries  philosophiques 

.^*  s'occupent  ceux  qui  aiment  a  vanner  les  ^pluchures  des  mots  pri- 

^Jaitifs.**^     In  accounting  for  Edward  Clayton's  keeping  his  attachment 

to  Nina  a  secret  from  his  sister  Anne,  in  every  other  particular  his  privi- 

*^&ed  confidante, — which  he  does  from  an  instinctive  consciousness  that 

he  cannot  present  Nina  to  the  practical,  clear-judging  mind  of  his  sister, 

^  she  appears  "  through  the  mist  and  spray  of-iiis  imaginative  nature," 

♦  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  canto  viii. 
f  J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubign^  1.  xii.  ch.  x. 
X  La  Nouvelle  H^loise,  lettre  xlv. 
§  B^ranger,  Ma  Biographie,  p.  183. 
II  Montaigne's  Essays,  1.  i.  ch.  xxvii. 
^  Le  P^re  Goriot. 
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—Mrs.  Stowe  pertinently  observes,  that  sensitive  people  never  like  tb 

fatigue  of  justifying  their  instincts;  and  adds,  that  nothing,  in  fact,  is  le  i 

capable  of  being  justified  by  technical  reasons,  than  those  fine  insight ^3 
into  character  whereupon  afitection  is  built.  '^  We  have  all  had  e^^«. 
periences  of  preferences  which  would  not  follow  the  exactly- aaeertain^^^ 
catalogue  of  virtues,  and  would  be  made  captive  where  there  was  t^v^ 
little  to  be  said  in  justification  of  the  captivity."*  And  in  a  later  chapt^x-, 
JSTina  is  made  to  illustrate  antipathy  to  the  same  e&ct,  where  she  is 
suddenly  introduced  to  Mr.  Jekyl,  and  as  suddenly  turns  aside  and  tftXls 
Clayton,  "  I  hate  that  man."—"  Who  is  it  ?"  asks  Clayton. — "  I  doxi.»t 
know,"  says  Nina ;  "  I  never  saw  him  before.  But  I  hate  him.  H»  Is 
a  bad  man.  I'd  as  soon  have  a  serpent  come  near  me  as  that  man.  •  «  « 
He  don't  even  know  what  good  is."*—"  How  can  you  be  so  positive  abc>^x^ 
a  person  that  you  have  only  seen  once  P"  Clayton  remonstrates.  But: 
the  wilful  young  lady's  answer  is  ready>  resuming  a  gayer  tone  :  ^'  Oli, 
don't  you  know*  that  girls  and  dogs,  and  other  inferior  creatures,  hc^-vci 
the  gift  of  seeing  what's  in  people?  It  doesn't  belong  to  highly  colfci'- 
yated  folks,  like  you ;  but  to  us  poor  creatures,  who  have  to  trust  to  oiaz 
instincts."!  In  one  of  his  most  transcendental  essays,  a  transatlai^tsio 
essayist,  treating  of  the  soul  as  the  perceiver  and  revealer  of  truth,  de* 
mands  who  there  is  that  can  tell  the  grounds  of  his  knowledge  of  "fcl^^ 
character  of  the  several  individuals  in  his  circle  of  friends, — and  unhesi* 
tatingly  answers,  No  man.  Yet,  says  he,  their  acts  and  words  do  mx^ot 
disappoint  him.  "  In  that  man,  though  he  knew  no  ill  of  him,  he  pu-t 
no  trust.  In  that  other,  though  they  had  seldom  met,  authentic  sig^'K&fl 
had  yet  passed,  to  signify  that  he  might  be  trusted  as  one  who  had  cua 
interest  in  his  own  character."  In  short,  according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  *«v« 
are  all  discerners  of  spirits — the  diagnosis  lying  aloft  in  our  life  or  ixKa— 
conscious  power,  not  in  the  understanding,  j;  Ferntin/l  versos  Versta9^^^ 
over  again. 

Bousseau  challenges  those  who  deny  the  sympathy  of  souls  toexpla.5^*t 
if  they  can,  how  it  was  that  from  the  first  word  he  had  from  Mdme.  ^S-^ 
Warens,  from  the  first  look  she  gave  him,  he  was  inspired  with  not  orm^^ 
the  most  lively  attachment  to  her,  but  with  a  perfect  trust  qui  ne  f^ 
jamais  dementie,^  Referring  to  love  at  first  sight  as  a  frequent  suljc" 
of  ridicule  amongst  slow-going  people,  though  in  fact  it  often  tarns  a 
to  be  both  serious  an3  lasting,  Theodore  Hook  recognises  the  ezistev- ' 
of  a  sympathy  betvreen  minds  and  persons,  which  in  all  cases,  eveii 
common  intercourse,  speedily  attaches  certain  individuals  to  each  oth 
who  neither  attract  nor  are  attracted  by  certain  others.  It  is  an  old  ] 
mark,  he  adds,  that  no  man  ever  looked  on  at  a  game  of  chance  or  si 
played  by  two  people^  both  previously  unknown  to  him,  without,  in  1 
than  ^ye  minutes,  feeling  an  interest  for  the  success  of  one  of  them  OT 
the  other ;  ^<  and  there  certainly  are  some  nndefinable  points  of  i 
anoe,  some  harmonies  of  thought  or  expression,  of  which  we  are  not  < 
selves  clearly  conscious,  but  which  almost  immediately  attract  the  attenti 
and  Bx  our  thoughts  upon  the  individual,  who^  as  unconsciously  as  c 
selves,  happens  to  possess  them."||    It  is  a  favourite  topic  of  exemplifio 

♦  Dred,  eh.  ilL  -f  Ibid.,  ch.  xiiL 

t  Emerson  Essays,  The  Over-SouL  §  Les  Confessions,  livre  it 

j)  The  Parson's  Daughter,  ch.  ii. 
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tion  "With  this  writer.  Further  on  in  the  same  work,  for  instance,  we 
lead  :  ^'  There  is  an  indescribable  sympathy  in  our  nature  which  I  have 
before  endeavoured  feebly  to  describe,  which  brings  individuals  more 
rapidly  acquainted  with  each  other  in  some  cases  than  others.  It  was 
elear  that  Charles  Harvey  and  George  Stietingham  were  destined  to  be 
friends,"*  &e.  So,  again,  with  Sir  Cadwallader  Adamthwaite's  liking  for 
Ensi^  Brown:  ^*  How  often  such  prepossessions  take  hold  of  people, 
and  how  seldom  are  they  erroneous! — how  unaccountable  are  the 
sympathies  by  which  such  prepossessions  are  created  !"t — All  the 
novelists,  indeed,  are  rife  in  instances  to  the  point.  Gil  Bias  is  assured 
by  old  Melchior  de  la  Ronda,  ''  Mon  fiis,  des  le  premier  instant  qui  je 
vous  ai  vu,  je  me  suis  senti  pour  vous  de  rinciination."^  Colonel  New- 
oome  18  introduced  to  Mrs.  Pendennis,  and  **of  course  from  the  very 
moment  they  beheld  one  another  they  became  friends.  Are  not  most  of 
our  likings  thus  instantaneous  ?'*§  Take  again  Mrs.  Spread's  attraction 
to  Orace  Medlicott,  in  Mr.  Savage's  tale  of  the  Albany :  "  There  is  a 
magnetic  power  in  genuine  worth  and  delicacy  which  attracts  the  notice 
and  sympathy  of  the  same  qualities,  whenever  they  come  within  the 
range  of  its  influence."!  There  are  persons  who  have,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
plirases  it,  an  occult  power  of  stealing  upon  the  afiPections,  and  eicoiting 
crrery  heart  to  fondness  and  friendship.  But  this  he  pronounces  a  felicity 
granted  only  to  the  favourites  of  nature.  Your  average  being  must  enter 
the  crowd,  and  try  whom  chance  will  oflFer  to  his  notice,  till  he  "  fix  on 
Bonne  temper  congenial  to  his  own,  as  the  magnet  rolled  in  the  dust 
collects  the  fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a  thousand  particles  of 
other  substances."^  Like  the  elective  affinity  in  an  American  olass<room 
^8  described  by  Dr.  Holmes — there  betng  in  every  medical  class,  he  says, 
half  a  dozen  bright  faces  to  which  the  lecturer  naturally  directs  his  dis- 
'^P^i^se ;  and  among  these  some  one  is  pretty  sure  to  take  the  lead,  by 
^hrtixe  of  a  personal  magnetism,  or  some  peculiarity  of  expression,  which 
ptaces  the  fece  in  quick  sympatfietic  relations  with  the  lecturer.** 

.  lo.  spite  of  her  deep-rooted  dread  of  Mrs.  Rochford,  Rita,  in ''  Hamilton 
^i^J^y  firg^  novel,  feels  gradually,  more  Mid  more,  the  existence  between 
^^^tici  of  one  of  those  inexplicable  sympathies  that  every  one  has  ex- 
^^enced,  at  some  time  of  his  life,  towards  a  perfect  straagor.  ^'  I  had 
1?^  spoken  to  her  ;  and  yet  I  could  have  fiiUen  on  her  neck,  and  opened 
**  nciy  heart  to  her."tt 

'VVhen  John  Kemble  went  to  see  the  Hottentot  Venus,  Charles  Mathews 
'*^^  ever  so  many  others  bad  been  already  some  time  in  the  room,  and 
^^d-  found  her  up  to  that  instant  sullen  and  aUnost  ferocious.  But  "  the 
■^pnnent  she  looked  in  Mr.  Kemble's  face,  her  own  became  placid  and 
"^^d — nay^  she  was  obviously  pleased  ;  and  patting  her  hands  together, 
^^d  holding  them  up  in  evident  admiration^  uttered  the  unintelligpible 
'^P'^,  '  O  ma  Babba !  O  ma  Babba !'  gazing'  at  the  face  of  the  tragedian 
■^^h  unequivocal  delight.  *  What  does  she  say,  sir?-  asked  Mr.  Kemble^ 
B^^vely,  of  the  keeper,  as  the  woman  reiterated  these  strange  words ; 

^c»es  she  call  me  her  papa  ?'     '  No,  sir,'  answered  the  man ;  ^  she  says 


^*  The  Parson's  Daughter,  ch.  iii.  t  Jack  Brag,  ch,  viii. 

«♦  Oil  Bias  de  Santillane,  1.  vii.  ch.  iL  §  The  Newcomes,  ch.  li. 

li  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,  ch.  xi.  %  The  Rambler,  No.  clx. 

^rie  Venner,  ch.  ii.  ft  Rita:  an  Autobiography,  ch.  ix. 
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you  are  a  yery  fine  man.*  *  Upn  my  word/  said  Kemble,  dryly,  with  an 
inclination  of  his  head,  as  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the  first  time  since 
he  entered,  which  he  had  held  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb  during  his 
suspended  admiration  and  surprise — *  upon  my  word,  the  lady  does  me 
infinite  honour.'  "*  Had  the  Hottentot  Venus,  instead  of  bemg  a  poor 
show-subject,  possessed  the  showman's  instinct,  she  might  have  essayed 
to  <*  soft-sawder"  King  John  after  the  style  of  Sbrigani  with  Monsieur  de 
Pourceaugnac : 

Mbns.  de  P.  Cast  trop  de  gr&ces  que  vous  me  faites. 

Sbrigani,  Je  vous  I'ai  d6ja  ait :  du  moment  que  je  vous  ai  vu,  je  me  suis  ser^^^ti 
ppur  vous  de  I'inclination. 
Mo9ts.  de  P.  Je  vous  suis  oblig^. 
Sbrig,  Votre  physionomie  m'a  plu. 
M.  de  P.  Ce  m'est  beaucoup  d'homieur,f  &c.  &c.1 

The  instinctive  likes  and  dislikes  manifested  in  childhood  deserve,  .^Eit 
least,  one  paragraph  to  themselves.  A  parenthesis  of  Pope's,  that  darf  *r- 
ness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light,  has  this  immediate  sequel : 

The  gracious  Chandos  is  beloved  at  sight ; 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  tho'  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole.{ 

Of  Frederick  Perthes's  true-hearted  friend,  J.  H.  Besser,  we  are  told,  th  .i^nt 
he  attracted  children  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron,  and  could  scarc^~^y 
defend  himself  from  their  demonstrations  of  affection.  §  That  is  a  pret  ^^tjf 
picture  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  paints,  of 

A  child  by  ladies  call'd  to  play. 
But  careless  of  their  becks  and  wiles. 
Till,  seeing  one  who  sits  and  smiles 
Like  any  else,  yet  only  charms. 
He  cries  to  come  into  her  anns.|| 

Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  that  children  are  acute  physiognomists,  and  n  ^^ 
only  pleased  with  that  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  peculiarly  quick  i— *■ 
distinguishing  and  replying  to  the  attention  of  those  who  really  lo^^^* 
them.  "  If  they  see  a  person  in  company,  though  a  perfect  strange^^^ 
who  is  by  nature  fond  of  children,  the  little  imps  seem  to  discover  it  by 
sort  of  freemasonry,  while  the  awkward  attempts  of  those  who  make  i 
vances  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  themselves  to  tb 
parents  usually  fail  in  attracting  their  reciprocal  attention."ir  For,  ^* 
Goethe  puts  it,  some  natures  will  meet  at  once  as  if  they  were  tri^E 
friends  and  old  acquaintance :  they  will  come  rapidly  together,  and  udL 
without  either  having  to  alter  itself  at  all — as  wine  mixes  with  waters 
while  others  will  remain  as  strangers  side  by  side^  and  no  amount  ■* 
mechanical  mixing  or  forcing  will  succeed  in  combining  them.  **(— ^ 
and  water  may  be  shaken  up  together,  and  the  next  moment  they  1^*3 

*  See  Mrs.  Mathews's  Life  and  Ccurrespondence  of  her  husband,  ch.  zxzviiu    . 
j-  Moli^re:  M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  Acte  I.  Sc  5. 

I  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  ep.  iL  §  Life  of  Perthes,  ch.  viii. 

0  Faithful  for  Ever.  f  The  Abbot,  ch.  il 
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arate  again,  each  by  itself."*   Mrs.  Gore  makes  Lady  Anastasia  coart 
ina's  affection  in  vain  by  costly  gifts  and  persevering  endearments ; 

which  Selina  is  grateful,  but  not  affectionate.  Sir  Hugh,  on  the 
ler  hand,  reserved  and  unconciliating  as  he  may  appear,  wins  the 
Id's  attachment  without  an  effort.  '^  Towards  Aim,  strange  to  relate, 
ina  entertained  kinder  feelings  than  towards  Lady  Anastasia.  So 
uvsighted  are  the  instincts  of  youth,  that  Selina  was  conscious  of  being 
ter  loved  by  her  silent  uncle  than  by  the  wife  so  unwearied  in  indul- 
ice.^f  The  child  of  De  Montaigne  "  takes  to"  Ernest  Maltravers  as 
latter  of  course ;  ''for  Maltravers,  though  gentle  rather  than  gay,  was 
ivourite  with  children,  and  his  fair,  calm  countenance  did  more  for  him 
h  them,  than  if,  like  Goldsmith's  Burchell,  his  pockets  had  been  filled 
h  g-ingerbread  and  apples. "(  Benvenuto  Cellini  seems  to  have  plumed 
I  self  on  possessing  this  attractive  power  over  little  ones  (as  well  as  big, 

the  matter  of  that) ;  so  complacently  he  records  how  a  duke's  son^ 
uite  an  infant,"  took  him  by  the  cloaK,  and  played  the  prettiest  tricks 
»n  him  possible  for  such  a  child ;  at  which  the  duke  expressed  his  sur 
se,  "  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  my  very  children  so  fond  of  you !" 

in  another  place,  Italy's  rare  Ben  reports  of  another  child,  nearer  am 
rer  :  "  "When  I  was  for  departing,  he  would  not  let  me  go,  but  held 

fast  with  his  little  hands,  at  the  same  time  crying  and  bawling  so  loud, 
t  it  was  something  surprising  in  an  infant  not  above  two  years  old."|| 
tinctive  attachment  or  antipathy  at  that  age  may  be  accounted  of  close 
^ity  to  mere  animal  feeling ;  and  the  preferences  and  aversions  ezhi- 
'd.  by  animals  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  paper  like  the  present. 
E^hey  tell  us  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  her  earliest  maidenhood,  that  the  birds 

from  her  hand ;  "  for  such  was  the  attractive  sweetness  of  the  young 
Kt,  that  animals  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  to  her,^  as  formerly  to 

fathers  of  the  desert,  in  all  the  trust  of  God's  peace."**  Southey 
^ressively  illustrates  the  subject,  when  he  pictures  Siverian's  dog  rising 
Eioderick's  approach,  and  fawning  about  his  knees ;  which  makes  the 
»d  old  man  ask  the  disguised  king, 

Hast  thou  some  charm,  which  draws  about  thee  thus 
The  hearts  of  all  our  house  P  even  to  the  beast 
That  lacks  discourse  of  reason,  hut  too  oft. 
With  uncomipted  feeling  and  dumb  faith. 
Puts  lordly  man  to  shame. 

The  king  replied, 
'Tis  that  mysterious  sense  by  which  mantind 
To  fix  their  friendships  and  their  love  are  led. 
And  which  with  fainter  influence  doth  extend 
To  such  poor  things  as  this.  .  .  . 
The  timid  hare  soon  learns  that  she  may  trust 
The  solitary  penitent,  and  birds 
Will  light  upon  the  hermit's  harmless  hand.ff 

♦  Goethe,  Wahlverwandtschaften,  c.  iv.  t  Self,  ch.  xxvi. 

X  Ernest  Maltravers,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

iLife  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  1.  iv.  ch.  viii.  ||  Ibid.,  ch.  v. 

Journal  du  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  xv.  387  (1827). 
♦♦  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  t.  iv.  1.  x.  ch.  iii. 
ft  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  §  xvii. 
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The  well-known  instinct,  remarks  Sir  James  Stephen,  by  which  iiFBtioi^  ^ 
animals  discover  and  attach  themselves  to  their  rational  friends,  was  tt^« 
hibited  whenever  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  went  abroad.   ^  The  wild  fikloc^n 
wheeled  and  fluttered  roand  him.     The  leveret  sought  rather  to  atti^ust 
than  to  escape  his  notice.  The  half-frozen  bees  crawled  to  him  in  wint^v. 
time  to  be  fed.     A  lamb  followed  him  even  into  the  city  of  Bome ;  ftx^j 
was  playfully  cherished  there  by  Jacoba  di  Settesoli  under  the  name  of  ^ 
Minor  brother."*    As  Charlotte  Bronte  was  more  than  commonly  tender 
in  her  treatment  of  all  dumb  creatures,  so  they,  ''  with  that  fine  instine^** 
writes  Mrs.  Gaskell,  '*  so  often  noticed,"  were  invariably  attracted  ^o« 
wards  her.f     Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us  of  a  little  Blenheim  cocker,  *'  on»  of 
the  smallest,   wisest,  and  beautifullest  of  lapdogs  or  dogs,**  which  ^raa 
very  singular  in  its  behaviour  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott,  unknown  to  Ixino. 
as  it  was.  Shandy,  the  cocker  in  question,  was  extremely  shy  of  strangers  : 
promenading  in  Princes-street,  he  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  fear    of 
being  stolen  ;  if  any  one  but  looked  at  him  admiringly,  he  would  dra^v 
back  with  angry  timidity,  and  crouch  towards  his  own  lady-mistress. 
*^  One  day  a  tall,  irregular,  busy-looking  man  came  halting  by ;  ^be 
Httle  dog  ran  towards  him,  began  fawning,  frisking,  licking  at  his  feet  : 
it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Had  Shandy  been  the  most  extensive  reader  of 
Reviews,  he  could  not  have  done  better.     Every  time  he  saw  Sir  Walter 
afterwards,  which  was  some  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  visiting . 
Edinburgh,  he  repeated  his  demonstrations,  ran  leaping,  brisking,  lickio^ 
the  author  of  Waverley's  feet."   And  of  this  same  remarkable  cocker  SdJEr. 
Carlyle  further  tells  us,  that  his  moral  tact  was  most  amazing;  tliat 
without  reason  shown,  without  word  spoken,  or  act  done,  he  took  his 
likings  and  dislikings,  unalterable,  really  almost  unerring.     "  His  chief 
aversion,  I  should  say,  was  to  the  genus  quack,  above  all  to  the  genvifi 
acrid-quack ;  these,  though  never  so  clear-starched,  bland-smiling,  b^txA 
beneficent,  he  absolutely  would  have  no  trade  with.     Their  very  sng^tfjr- 
cake  was  unavailmg.   He  said  with  emphasis,  as  clearly  as  barking  coi^^ 
say  it :  *  Acrid-quack,  avaunt !' "     Therein  worthy  to  be  the  very  o^*^^^ 
dog  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  we  conclude  that  such  was  the  ownership.        -^ 
dog's  instinct  that  philosopher  calls  a  voice  of  Nature,  and  one  that  1^^^ 
never  babbled  itself  away  in  idle  jargon  and  hypothesis,  but  always  ^^^T 
hered  to  the  practical,  and  grown  in  silence  by  continual  communion  wS-"^ '^ 
factt 

Miss  Braddon  makes  repeated  mention  of  the  instinctive  antipathy  ^^ 
Caesar,  Alicia  Audley's  great  Newfoundland  dog,  to  that  young  lad^^  * 
young  step-mother.  Lady  Audley.  When  my  lady  comes  back  fiCT^*^^ 
murdering  her  husband  in  the  lime-tree  walk,  singing  on  her  way,  "  t-^^^J 
dog,  which  had  never  liked  my  lady,  showed  his  teeth  with  a  suppres;^  ^  "^  ^ 
growl."  "  Bah,  Csesar !"  her  ladyship  presently  apostrophises  nun,  '  ^^ 
hate  you,  and  you  hate  me ;  and  if  you  met  me  in  the  dark  in  sot^^^^. 
narrow  passage,  you  would  fly  at  my  throat  and  strangle  me,  wooldi — ^ 
yoii  P"  And  safely  sheltered  behind  her  step-daughter,  I/ady  Aodlev^^^^' 
thus  speaking,  shakes  her  yellow  curls  at  the  angry  animal,  and  defi—  '^^ 

*  Stephen,  Ecclesiastical  Biography:  St.  Francis  of  Assist 

{Life  of  Charlotte  Brontb,  vol.  i.  oh.  xii. 
See  Carlyle's  Critical  Essays,  vol.  iv. ;  Art.  •«  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
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bim  maliciously.  When  Sir  Michael  remonstrates  with  his  daughter  on 
her  manifestation  of  dislike  to  my  lady,  the  girl  exclaims,  '^  I  wish  I  could 
£ke  her  for  ydur  sake;  hut  I  can't,  I  can't,  and  no  more  can  Caesar,  She 
came  up  to  him  once  with  her  red  lips  apart,  and  her  little  white  teeth 
glistening  hetween  them,  and  stroked  his  great  head  with  her  soft  hand; 
but  if  I  had  not  had  hold  of  his  collar,  he  would  have  flown  at  her  throat 
uid  strangled  her.  She  may  hewitch  every  man  in  Essex,  hut  she'd 
never  make  friends  with  my  dog."  There  is  something,  however,  in  the 
manner  of  the  dog  to  my  lady,  which  is,  if  anything,  more  indicative  of 
terror  than  of  fury,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  that  Caesar  should  he 
afraid  of  so  fragile  a  creature  as  Lucy  Audley.* 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends,  says  the  tribune  Siciniusf 
Vi  Shakspeare.     So  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  adaptations  from  Chaucer : 

Per  birds  and  beasts,  informed  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe. 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunned  Mm  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks.  J 

As  Mr.  Carker  picks  his  way  so  softly,  cat-like,  past  the  house  of  Mr. 
J^ombey,  glancing  up  at  the  windows,  and  trying  to  make  out  one 
pensive  &ce  behind  the  curtain,  the  rough  head  of  Diogenes,  Florence's 
trusty  dog,  comes  clambering  up  close  by  it;  and  the  dog,  regardless  of 
^  soothing,  barks  and  growls,  and  makes  at  him  from  that  height,  as  if 
"®  would  spring  down  and  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  In  which  de- 
"^^onstration  he  is  decidedly  encouraged  by  the  author,  in  an  apostrophe 
^Hich  makes  a  paragraph  and  concludes  a  chapter  :  "  Well  spoken,  Di, 
so  near  your  mistress !  Another,  and  another,  with  your  head  up,  your 
^y^s  flashing,  and  your  vexed  mouth  worrying  itself,  for  want  of  nim ! 
j^Hother,  as  he  picks  his  way  along !  Tou  have  a  good  scent,  Di,— cats, 
**9y>  cats  !"§  Highly  objectionable  Mrs.  Pipchin  is  another  object  of  the 
'ame  dog's  persbtent  hostility.  In  one  place  we  see  him  "  terrifying  her 
'^  tlie  last  degree  by  making  snaps  at  her  bomhazeen  skirts,  and  howling 
^ith.  anguish  at  the  sound  of  her  voice ;  for  the  good  duenna  was  the 
leaorest  and  most  cherished  aversion  of  his  breast." || 

3^iss  Fairlie's  little  Italian  greyhound,  in  the  "  Woman  in  White,'* 
?^xiifests  a  becoming  distrust  of,  and  consistent  repugnance  to.  Sir  Per- 
'^''''a.l  Glyde.  Seeing  it  lie  on  the  rug,  "he  held  out  his  hand,  and  called 
^  tilie  dog  good  humouredly.  '  Come,  Nina,'  he  said ;  '  we  remember 
^olx  other,  don't  we  V  The  little  beast,  cowardly  and  cross-grained  as 
^t  dogs  usually  are,  looked  up  at  him  sharply,  shrank  away  from  his 
JUtatretched  hand,  whined,  shivered,  and  hid  itself  under  a  sofa."  When 
^^'^  Percival,  after  making  himself  extra  pleasant  to  the  two  half-sisters, 
;^€t  the  room,  "  the  cross-grained  greyhound  poked  out  her  sharp  muzzle 
^^^^xxi  under  the  sofa,  and  barked  and  snapped  at  him."  Mr.  Gilmore,  as 
^■^^^  a  friend  as  Sir  Percival  is  a  false  one,  expects  the  like  treatment 
•^Hen  he  enters  the  room ;  but  the  dog  knows  hotter.  "  Her  cr6ss- 
K*^iJied  pet  greyhound  was  in  the  room,  and  I  fully  expected  a  barking 
*^^  snapping  reception.     Strange  to  say,  the  whimsical  little  brute  falsi- 

*  Lady  Audley'*  Secret,  vol.  i  pp.  158,  209  8C[, 

t  Coriolanus,  Act  IL  Sc.  1.  ±  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

^  I>ombey  and  Son,  ch.  xxu.  I  Ibid.,  ch.  xliv. 
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fied  my  expectations  by  jumping  into  my  lap,  and  poking  its  Amji 
muzzle  familiarly  into  my  hand  the  moment  I  sat  down."* 

Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have  had  a  fancy,  not  perhaps  devoid, 
reason,  as  Madame  Dudevantj'  remarks,  of  believing  that  his  dogs  we 
gifted  with  a  species,  pf  instmctive  divination  83  to  .the  sentiments 
those  who  approached  him.  Insomucji  tliat  he  entertained  distrust  of  i 
those  whom  he  saw  them  persist  in  disliking,  and,  on  the  other  haxi 
persuaded  himself  that  he.  might  r^ly  upon  those  whom  bis  dogs  willing 
caressed4 

The  instinctive  shudder  of  Goethe's  Margaret  at  the  approach 
MephistopKeles  is  impressive  and  typicaL     His  presence  chills  her  bloc 
She  tells  Faust, 

^The  man  who  comes  with  thee  I  hate. 

Yea,  in  my  spirit* s  inmost  depths  abhor; 
As  his  loath'd  visage,  in  my  hfe  before. 
Nought  to  my  heart  e'er  gave  a  pang  so  great. 
«     -        «         •    «  *  * 

That  he*s  a  villain,,  my  conviction's  strong. 
May  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  do  him  wrong  !§ 

Adah,  in  Byron's  '^  Cain/'H  has  a  cognate  feelin?  in  kind,  not  at  aU 
degree,  towards  Lucifer ;  in  ner  case,  a  commingling  of  fascinatioa  a 
dread.  The  author  of  '^Christabel"  treats  an  instinctive  dislike  cu 
divine  monition : 

Oh,  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes. 
Is  that  fine  sense  which  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 
Beveals  th*  approach  of  evil.^ 

Scott's  Matilda  turns  from  Bertram  with  this  instinctive  recoil : 

Bertram  she  soom'd. — ^If  met  bj[  chance, 
She  tum'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glance^ 
like  a  nice  dame^  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hat^s  and  loathes  to  look. 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear, 
Poteboding  evil : — she  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true  !** 

Mrs.  Browning  powerfully  exhibits  a  like  antipathy  in  the  instan^^ 
Marian,  as  regards  one  of  her  own  sex : 

I  never  hked  the  woman's  face,  or  voic^ 
Or  wavft :  it  m^de  me.  bhLsh  to  look  at  her ; 
U  made  me  treble  i£  she  touch'd  my  hand ; 

T ■■■;      ;■      ■.. ■-  ■ ' 

*  The  Woman  is  White,  |MBS5»m.    . 

{Who  iUvstrates  the  fact  in  the  instance  of  La  Porporina. 
"  The  marked  sympathy  of  Massula  [one  of  Frederick's  little  greyboni^" 
for  La  Porporina  had  not  escaped  his  observation ;  and  when  the  dog  came 
wards  him  with  drooping  bead  and  sad  wistfUl  air,  he  struck  his  hand  n;^ 
the  table,  saying  to  hims^,  as  he  thought  of  Consuelo,  ^  And  after  all  she  has* 
bad  intentions  towards  me!'  "—La  Comtesse  de  Budolstadt,  ch  ziii. 
$  Swanwick's  transUtion.  U  See  Act  L  Sc.  1. 

^  Coleridge:  Zapolya.  **  Bokeby,  canto  ifi.  26. 
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And  when  she  spoke  a  fondhng  word,  I  shrank. 
As  if  one  hated  me,  who  had  power  to  hurt; 
And,  every  time  she  came,  my  veins  ran  cold. 
As  somebody  were  walking  on  my  grave.* 

>ostUTe,  says  Ben  Jonson,  is  a  specious  thing ;  yet  never  worse 
vhen  it  feigns  to  be  best,  and  to  none  discovered  sooner  than  to  the 
sst.  '^  For  truth  and  goodness  are  plain  and  open;  but  imposture 
r  ashamed  of  the  ]ight."t  '^^^  maiden  in  Coleridge's  tragedy, 
ly  quoted,  is  of  the  simplest ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  or  because  of  this, 
in  see  through  and  recoil  from  the  deceiver: 

And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Coula  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warn'd  me ; 
"Whence  learnt  she  this  ? — Oh,  she  was  innocent !    . 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom  l**^ 
The  fledge  dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Tear'd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutter?  back  to  shelter. 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  its  haunches 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  first  hiss  heard4 

Goodness,  asserts  Mr.  Carlyle,  were  it  never  so  simple,  there  is  the 
t  instinct  for  the  Good  ;  the  uneasiest  unconquerable  repulsion  for 
alse  and  the  Bad.  "  The  very  devil  Mephistopheles  cannot  deceive 
guileless  Margaret :  ^  it  stands  written  on  his  front  that  he  never 
a  living  soul.'  "§  i 

when  that  arch-quack  Cagliastro  tries  to  dupe  the  fanned  Countess 
der  Recke,  *<  a  bom  Fair  Saint,  what  the  Germans  call  schone 
/'  he  signally  fails,  earnest  as  her  yearning  is  for  what  he  professes 
!  able  to  ensure  her,  communion  with  departed  friends.  ^*  The 
lathias  of  Pinchbeckostom  cannot  impose  on  this  pure-minded  simple 
in :  she  recognises  the  Quack  in  him,  and  in  a  printed  book  makes 
n  the  same :  Mephisto's  mortifying  experience  with  Margaret  .  .  . 
78  itself  for  Cagliostro."||  And  so  again  with  Marie  Antoinette  and 
poor  "  incredible  incoherence,"  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  debauched 
inal  of  the  Church :  '*  her  fair  young  souj  read,  all  unconsciously, 
icoherent  Boue-isvckf  bottomless  Mud-volcanoism ;  from  which  she 
stinct  rather  recoiled."^  Women,  indeed,  if  they  be  very  women, 
ley  Coleridge  argues,  are  seldom  deceived,  except  by  love,  com- 
on,  or  religious  sympathy.  This  answers  the  query,  how  came  it 
Margaret,  not  to  be  beguiled  by  Mephistopheles,  was  beguiled  by 
t?  The  craftiest  lago,  as  Hartley  contends,  cannot  win  the  good 
on  of  a  true  woman,  unless  he  approach  her  as  a  lover,  an  unfor- 
e,  or  a  religious  confidant.  But  our  <iritic  would  have  it  remem- 
,  that  this  superior  discernment  in  charactier  is  merely  a  female 
\cty  arising  from  a  more  delicate  sensibility,  a  finer  tact,  a  clearei 
ion,  and  a  natural  abhorrence  of  every  appearance  of  evil.  ''It  is  a 
which  only  belongs  to  the  innocent — quite  distinct  from  the  tact  of 
ience.**** 


Lurora  Leigh,  hook  vil.  f  Ben  Jonson's  Prose  Works:  Discoveries, 

iapolya.  §  Carlyle:  Count  Caglk>8tro,  §  ii. 

bid.  ^  Carlyle:  The  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  iv. 

Biographia  Borealls :  William  Mason. 
:/y— VOL.  CXXXYII.  NO.  DXLYII.  X 
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Lovdace  perceives  that  Clarissa  takes  a  dislike  to  Dorcas  at  her  ▼^^r^ 
first  appearance,  "  though  the  girl  behaved  very  modestly,"  and  wa^      ^ 
neat  creature,  both  in  person  and  dress.     **  The  dpctrine  of  sympatic  i^^ 
and  antipathies  is  a  surprising  doctrine"* — but  Dorcas,  he  is  persuad^^ 
will  win  her  lady's  favour  soon,  for  all  that.     Clarissa,  however,  is  pro^F 
not  only  against  Dorcas  but  against  all  the  rest  of  that  evil  household. -|. 
The  innocent  Alice  Bridgenorth,  in  Scott*s  romance  of  the  Peair^-  ^ 
decoyed  into  the  like  toils  with  Clarissa,-— without  being  able  to  discover 
what  was  wrong  either  in  the  scenes  of  unusual  luxury  with  which  she 
was  surrounded,  or  in  the  manners  of  her  hostess,  whic^  both  from  nature 
and   policy,  were  kind  and  caressing,  "  felt  nevertheless  an  instinctive 
apprehension  that  all  was  not  right— ^  feeling  in  the  human  mind,  allied, 
perhaps,  to  that  sense  of  danger  which  animals  exhibit  when  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  natural  enemies  of  their  race,  and  which  makes  birds  oo\rer 
when  the  hawk  is  in  the  air,  and  beasts  tremble  when  the  tiger  is  abroad 
in  the  desert."^     At  her  first  introduction  to  Mr.   Carker,  Florence 
Dombey  has  no  remembrance  of  having  cfver  seen  him,  but  she  starts  in.- 
Yoluntarily  when  he  comes  near  ber,  and  draws  back.     *^  *My  horse  ia 
perfectly  quiet,  I  assure  you,'  said  the  gentleman. — It  was  not  that,  but 
something  in  the  gentleman  himself — Florence  could  not  have  said  what 
— ^that  made  her  recoil  as  if  she  had  been  stung."     The  brief  interview 
over,  Mr.  Carker  leaves  her  companions  delighted  with  his  urbanity  ; 
whereas  **  Florence  was  seized  with  such  a  shudder  as  he  went,  that  Six    ; 
Barnet,  adopting  the  popular  superstition,  supposed  somebody  was  passing 
over  her  grave."§     Just  as  Clarissa  avows,  "  With  these  two  nieces  of  tbue 
widow  I  never  can  be  intimate — I  don't  know  why,"[| — so  there  w&s 
** something"  in  Mr.  Carker  that  repelled  Florence  Dombey,  she  "could 
not  have  said  what."    In  one  of  Miss  Bronte's  letters  there  is  a  strong; 
expression  of  aversion  towards  a  Mr.  ■  Before  she  knew  or  sus* 

pected  his  character,  and  when  she  rather  wondered  at  his  versatile 
talents,  she  felt  it,  she  asserts,  in  an  uncontrollable  degree.     *^  I  hated  ^^ 
talk  with  him — ^hated  to  look  at  him ;  though,  as  I  was  not  certain  th3»i 
there  was  substantial  reason  for  such  a  dislike,  and  thought  it  absurd  ^^ 
trust  to  mere  instinct,  I  both  concealed  and  repressed  the  feeling  as  mvK'^ 
as  I  could  ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  treated  him  with  as  much  civility  ad    ^ 
was  mistress  oL"%     The  epigrammatist  who  loved  not  Doctor  Fell  m^.^^ 
the  point  of  his  epigram  lie  In  having  no  reason  for  that  negative  feeliJCiL^S' 
— But  the  epigram  may  serve  as  text  for  a  separate  section. 

*  Clarissa  Harlowe,  voL  iii.  letter  lix.  f  Ibid^  letter  ho. 

t  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  §  Dombey  and  Sen,  ch.  xxiv. 

il  Clarissa  Harlowe,  voL  iii.  letter  hri.  ^^ 

1<*  I  was  struck  with  Mary's  expression  of  a  similar  feeling  mt  first  sights  ^f§Vt 
when  we  left  him,  *  That  is  a  hideous  man,  Chaiiotter-*-X  thol«tat»  <k^     ** 
indeed.'  "—Life  of  Charlotte  Bront^  voL  i.  p.  223. 
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ve  beard  that  I  ^as  detained  at  Scalea  yesterday  by  the  un- 

stat«  of  the  ipveather.     Towards  eveaing  there  seemed  some 

)f  a  change,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  called  by  one 

tmeu,  if  &ey  determined  to  start     I  merely  threw  myself  oa 

my  bed,  ready  to  move  at  a  moment^s  notice.     AcccwdiDgly, 

er  midnight  I  was  roused,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house 

ptain  of  the  guard,  under  whose  command,  as  the  boat  was 

;overnment  despatches,  it  was  placed.     The  house  was  in  sad 

However,  I  was  received  with  civility,  and  waited  with 

[11  everything  was  got  ready.     It  was  ervident  that  the  wills  of 

a  and  his  family  thought  his  departure  for  a  few  days  a  sad 

attended  by  great  dangers.     His  wife  was  in  teara,  and  clang 

£  in  unfeigned  grief.     I  was  not  sorry  when  the  last  sounds  of 

rung  in  my  ear,  bearing  buono  viaggio,  r^eated  for  the  fiftieth 

a  beautiful  and  calm  night,  lighted  only  by  the  stars  oFheav«n 
their  appointed  course  above  us.  All  was  silent,  except  the 
id  measured  sound  of  the  oars  as  they  propelled  us  forward,  or 
boatmen  beguiled  their  labour  by  joining  in  some  wild  and 
y  air  of  their  country.  The  effect  must  have  been  striking  to 
.ny  such  there  were,  who  happened  to  be  passing  aleog  the 
he  music  was  of  a  wilder  and  bold»  strain  than  that  which  Z 
heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice  or  along  the  coasts  of  the 
and  when  the  whole  joined  in  dioms,  the  sound  came  back  to 
)ed  from  the  shore.  These  men  were  scaraely  conscioas  of 
3  they  rowed  to  music     Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheer- 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
A  sad  tires  in  a  luile^ 

3  observation  of  Shakspeare.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that 
.11  unalloyed  pleasure,  as  I  had  many  sublunary  pains,  which 
f  too  apt  to  occupy  my  attention.  The  boat  was  of  small 
IS,  and  though  we  tried  to  accommodate  each  other  as  fisu:  as 
(till  we  were  sadly  hampered.  As  the  dawn  approached  it  be- 
nseiy  cold,  and  as  my  dress  was  suited  for  the  neat  of  mid-day, 
teKeve  that  I  found  it  little  protection  at  this  hour.  Still  time 
,  and  the  sun  at  last  rose,  shaded  slightly  by  the  mists  of  the 
mgh  its  appearance  predicted  that  cdd  was  not  that  of  which 
1  have  long  to  complain.  I  coald  not  help  thinking  of  the 
description  by  Dante  (Purgatorio,  xxz.  22)  of  the  rising  sun : 
x2 
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lo  vidi  gia  nel  cominciar  del  giomo 
La  parte  oriental  tutta  rosata, 
E  I'altro  ciel  di  he\  sereno  adomo ; 

E  la  faccia  del  sol  nascere  ombinta. 
Si  che  per  tfemperanza  di  Tapori  •    :  i  .      ■ 

L'ocohlo  lo  sosteaea  Innga  nata. 

<<  Oft  have  I  seen .  ift  break  of  day  the  eastern  sky  clad  in  roseate  hoes, 
and  the  rest  of  heaveh  one  deep  beautiful  serene ;  while  the  sun's  disk  at 
rising,  shaded  by  the  mists,  could  be  viewed  with  steady  gaze." 

It  was  indeed  such  a  morning  as  that  which  suggested  Dante's  descrip- 
tion, but  a  short  time  served  to  dissipate  the  roseate  hues,  and  the  un- 
clouded splendour  of  the  sun  threatened  soon  to  drive  away  all  the  fimeies 
of  the  poet.   There  was  a  slight  swell  from  the  south*west,  which  pio?ed 
an  annoyance  to  our  captain,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  sea  was'  of  a 
very  limited  kind,  and  I  observed  that  he  cast  many  a  longing  look  to 
the  land.  At  last  he  directed  that  the  boat  should  be  turned  to  the  shore, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  walk  along  the  coaSt,  that  he  might  have 
some  respite  ^m  his  suffering^.  The  air  was  still  cool,  and  though  eveiy 
step  sunk  deeply  into  the  sand,  the  change  was  not  unpleasant.    It  baa, 
however,  nearly  brought  our  forward  movements  to  a  speedy  close,  as  we 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  custom-house  officers,  who  regarded  us  with  niuch 
suspicion.  I  kept  in  the  background,  leaving  the  captain  to  fight  his  ovvn 
battle,  and  amused  to  see  a  government  officer,  who  was  a  man  of  im- 
portance at  Scalea,  sink  a  few  miles  from  it  into  a  suspidions  charaeter. 
They  asserted  that,  however  he  might  have  a  right  to  pass  along  ia  his 
boat,  his  papers  showed  no  permission  to  walk  along  the  coast ;  and  as 
both  parties  began  to  get  warm  on  the  subject,  I  was  afraid  that  I  should 
get  involved  in  an  absurd  quarrel.     My  appearance  at  last  attracted  at- 
tention, and,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  rudeness,.!  presented  inyj^^" 
port,  which  completely  changed  their  demeanour  towards  us.     Thej 
pressed  me  strongly  to  accompany  them  to  their  village'^  called  Belvedere, 
about  three  miles  nrom  the  coast,  and  which  they  assured  nie  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Italy,  as  its  name  implied.  '  I  saw,  hoWeTOTj 
that  the  captain  did.  not  relish  this  proposal^  as  my  name  was  ent^ted  xn 
his  papersi  and  he  would  have  to  give  an  account  of  me  when  he  reached 
Paola.     One  of  the  officers  oflfered  to  remedy  this  matter  by  inserting  »      | 
statement  in  his  papers  that  I  had  left  at  Belvedere.  Still  I  saw  thattli© 
captain  might  get  into  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  who  might  imagi^® 
that  I  had  been  cast  into  the  sea,  and  I  did  not  think  it  a  gentlemaalv 
act  to  throw  any  suspicions  on  my  friend  the  caption.     The  civility  ^ 
these  people  may  be  partly  explained  from  the  circumstance  of  a  ^^' 
siderable  traffic  in  raisins  being  at  one  time,  carried  on  with  Englap^ 
though  it  has  ceased,  chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the  Ionian  Islands  hairi|^*8 
come  into  our  possession,  from  which  we  derive  a  large  proportion  of  tt** 
article.  Wherever  there  has  been  intercourse  with  England,  you  are  0^^*]^ 
to  be  treated  with  respect,  though  they  may  try  to  overcharge  *^^^ 
plunder  you.  After  we  had  walked  several  miles  the  sun  began  to  be  ^^^ 
oppressive,  and  we  then  had  recourse  to  the  boat.     The  mountains  ^Pj 
peared  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  interior.     The  loftiest  is  ^^^^^f|l 
Mondea  {fpiery  Montium  Dea),  and  from  its  top  I  am  told  that    v> 
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I  Ionian  seas  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished,  and  that  Sicily 
n  when  the  horizon  is  uncloqded: 

lay  advanced  I  .pitied  ^h,e  pbdi-  boa^jpaeq.  whjo  had  to  labour  at 
bh  the  sup  beating,  dir^tly  on^  their  ^dl(^.  I  could  not  help 
the  poor  captai]^,^ha:|a^,nH>^QJ,qgi%j(i  ^e  JlH>ttom  of  the  boat, 
ften  vowed  that  he  iroBld  never  vieoture  'tiy  sea  again,  if  he 
late  enough  to  return  home.  He  promised  many  a  t^^per  to 
of  the  Madonna,  attd  fluttered  mady  d  patef  tjibster,  in  h6pes 
urable  breeze  would  be  s6nt;  but  it  Wds' all  Wttnbiit  avail.  The 
ire  no  power  of  enduring  petty  anuoyances/^inerany  bemoatiing 
1  a  way  that  we  consider  unmanly.  In  trotn)Tes  of  ^  more  heart- 
id,  1  have  seein  them  b6at  thfeir  breitdtir  nnd'  tiar  their  h^m  It 
rer,  on  an  occasion  when,  if  Such  aii  e^hiWdon' W&a^'eiver  allow- 
ght  be  £airly  forgiven.'  It  wad  iti  the  IklAnS'  bf  l86faia,  near 
ere  I  had  arrived  abbiit  half  an  hour  after'k  shpck  i6f  an  earth- 
destroyed  the  village  ■Caisilli'cHibyiana  biiripd  "many  of  its  in- 
In  its  ruinsJ  The  village  w^sr  situated  in  a  hollow,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  collected  on  the  Tij^ights  around.  Mothers, 
)ands,  fathers,  were  each  bewailing  the  loss  of  some  favourite 
leir  frantic  exhibitions  of  grief,  atid  prtedus  sotl|[ids  of  woe,Jtill 
ear.  I  had  myself,  with  several  of  my  fiM^nds',' a  providential 
he  unpunctuality  of  some  of  our  party  jjone'j/revieiited  yts  from 
le  village. at  as  early  iti  hoiir  as  we  interidiid.  We  were  on  our 
t  some  baths  and  hot  springfs  for  which  it  Wi^s  celebrated,  iand 
;  Naples  at  the  hour  we  ha'd'^pp6inted,ve  should  have,  in  all 
,  been  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  this  tour,  of  which  I  am  giving 
ount,  would,  alas!  beeti  lost  to  the  world.  ' 
gress  now  became  Very  islow,  and,  as  mld-dt^ '  apprbaohed,  it 
bt  advisable  that  the  boatmen  should  haive'  Some  respite^  fr<»n 
rs.  Having  got  behind  a  rbck,  which  we  thought  would  con- 
n  the  prying  eyes  of  the  custom-Tiouse  offibers,  we  landed,  and 
ust  sufficient  of  shade  on  one  sid^  to  ptbtbctf^s  fi*otn  the  sun. 
alised  before  so  fully  Isaiah's  (kxxii.  2)  beatitiful  expression, 
ow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weaty  land."  "Bh^,  ckptain  felt  no  in- 
)  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  with  >hicK  hiar  loving  spouse 
[  the  boat,  distributing  them  ^mohg'hi^  xlii?n.  Br^sid,.  fish, 
d  a  small  flask  of  Wine  I  found' to  W  tot' 'iit!p^tiabl(5 ;  and 
uired  whether  they  thought  more  wine  oobld  be  procure,  I 
they  were  willing  to  face  all  the  gttiW^  coster  of  Ws  majesty's 
in  search  of  such  a  cdmrnbdity*.  Otie  of  them  started,^  and  soon 
ith  a  larjge  leathern  bottle  of  wine,  With 5 which  they  seemed  all 
id.  They  then  threw  thdtriselves  ddWfa  td  i^t,,  atid  ih:  a  short 
^  the  whole  party  was  asleep  yndBi^:the''bt*6ilfi!ig  'ikyi  of  the  iun, 
led  to  be  no  inconvenienoif  tb  them;"  '  ItWsii  g^oup  wM<?h  an 
d  have  loved  to  paint.  BeMdfe'  mb:ky^  daptaiti,  with  his 
je  the  very  picture  of  good  humoUr,'*rfc(tirMiy ^asleep,  after  a 
of  sea-sickness,  his  head  testing  oi^  his  coat, 'which  he  had 
\  into  the  form  of  a  pillow.  On  the^and,  in^aiious  pictut^que 
ly  the  boatmen,  with  theit"  httg  Cpkl-blaclrliair  flowing 'inegli- 
:  their  shoulders,  a  custom  which  they  hiVe  inherited  from  their 
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Bruttian  ancestors.     In  the  back  sat  a  wild  Calabrian  peasant  from  tj^^ 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Sila,  the  servant  of  the  judge's  son-in-law,  who  i^m^ 
returning  to  his  home.     His  jacket  was  of  sheepskin,  on  which  the  wooi 
still  hung,  and  which,  he  told  me,  was  turned  inwards  during  the  severity^ 
of  the  winter ;  the  lower  part  of  his  dress  was  of  goat-skins ;  his  feet  were 
protected  by  a  kind  of  sandal,  which  was  strapped  by  a  cord  made  oF 
goat's  hair.     I  do  not  think  that  he  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  wii<| 
Calabrese  peasaut,  as  he  had  none  of  the  boldness  and  iadependenoe  o£ 
gait  which  I  had  expected  to  find.    There  was  a  low  canning  in  his  eye» 
which  augured  that  ne  was  ready  for  any  mean  act  of  treachery ;  but  for 
a  valorous  deed  of  lawless  violence  little  dependence  could  be  placed  oi^ 
him.     In  the  distance  the  artist  would  have  sketched  the  lofihr  and  serried 
ridee  of  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  foreground  he  would  have  had  the 
rock,  under  which  we  were  partly  sheltered,  covered  with  the  wild  viae 
and  the  perfumed  myrtle.     On  its  top  sprung  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Caprificus  (wild  fig),  whose  powerful  roots  were  rending  the  rock  aa 
completely  as  it  did  when  it  suggested  the  idea  to  Juvenal  (x«  145) : 

Ad  quae 
Discutienda  valet  sterilis  mala  robora  ficuiS. 

"  To  tear  asunder  such  tombs  the  mischievous  strength  of  the  barren  ^g^ 
tree  has  power  enough." 

I  believe  that  it  is  usual  in  England  to  sneer  at  the  idea  of  caprifiea- 
tion;  but  I  find  it  to  be  very  generally  believed  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and,  where  they  have  constant  experience,  they  are  surely  best  able  to 
judge  as  to  its  real  effects.     You  are  aware  that  the  cultivated  fig-tree 
bears,  for  the  most  part,  female  flowers  only,  and  therefore  it  is  neces*      | 
sary  for  the  full  fruition  that  an  artificial  mode  of  fertilising  them  should 
be  resorted  to.     Aristotle  mentions  this  artificial  impregnation,  as  he  hM 
been  observant  enough  to  be  aware  that  a  certain  insect,  a  species  of  cinyps> 
was  generated  in  the  flowers  of  the  wild  ^g^  which,  becoming  a  fiyj 
entered  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig  and  caused  it  to  set.     No^ 
what  they  do  here,  I  find,  is  this  :  about  midsummer  they  place  branches 
of  the  wild  fig  among  the  cultivated  trees,  and  they  maintiun  that  th^ 
fertilising  pollen  of  the  wild  plant  is  conveyed  by  the  legs  and  wings   <^ 
these  insects  into  the  interior  of  the  receptacle. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  same  mode  of  fecundation  used  ^^ 
be  followed  by  the  Babylonians  in  respect  to  the  date-palm.  It  ^^*^ 
called  palmification.  Herodotus  (L  193)  states  that  they  used  to  suspe*^ 
male  clusters  from  wild  dates  over  the  female,  in  the  very  same  way  ^ 
was  done  with  figs ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  was  the  small  inse^'*' 
that  were  the  direct  cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  females. 

I  tried  to  sleep  like  my  companions,  but  thoughts  of  home  and  of  i^*^ 
dangers  I  must  yet  encounter  followed  each  other  too  rapidly  to  alloi^^^ 
sleep  visiting  my  eyes.  A  slight  breeze  sprung  up,  when  I  roused  ^^^ 
whole  party,  and  within  a  few  seconds  we  were  all  on  board,  the  sails  9^^ 
and  the  boat  scudding  at  a  considerable  rate  through  the  water.  It  i^^^ 
a  change  as  sudden  and  as  complete  as  in  any  artificial  phantasmago^^^ 
you  have  ever  seen.  The  breeze,  however,  was  only  sent  to  show  w^»-_ 
what  ease  Nature  could  propel  us,  compared  with  the  slow  and  tedic^^* 
rate  at  which  we  must  move  by  the  unaided  arm  of  man.     A  dead  ca-^- 
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ain  succeeded,  and  the  oar  was  again  had  recourse  to.  We  saw  a  number 
small  villages  on  the  heights,  generally  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
lea  horn  the  coast,  so  placed  to  guard  against  the  piratical  incursions 
the  Turks,  from  whose  attacks  they  have  only  become  safe  within  the 
it  thirty  years.  One  of  the  villages  was  calledT  Albanese,  frorp  a  colony 
Albanians  wha  settled  here  in  the  time  of  the  famous  Scanderbeg, 
out  A,D.  1460 ;  and  I  understand  that  there  are  many  villages  of  this 
Dple  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  retaining  the  lan- 
tige  and  customs  of  their  ancestors.     I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  visit 
He  of  these  people ;  I  regret,  however,  that  I  shall  not  have  the  oppor^ 
11  ty  of  examining  Guardia,  said  to  be  a  colony  of  French  Protestants 
m  Provence.     They  are  no  longer,  indeed,  members  of  the  Eeformed 
u^oh,    though   they   are  said   still   to   speak   the   language   of  the 
oubadours.  I  believe,  if  we  knew  the  history  of  these  poor  Protestants, 
should  hear  a  sad  tale.     They  resisted  all  attempts  to  change  their 
^h,  till  superior  numbers  overwhelmed  them;  and  after  the  massacre 
&11  those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  the  survivors  were  compelled  to 
tform  to  the  Papal  authority.     As  the  day  approached  to  its  close,  the 
>sibility  of  reaching  Paola  before  sunset  became  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
^st,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  to  spend  another  night  in  the  open 
it.     There  are  certain  custom-house  regulations  which  prevent  the 
•mination  of  a  boat's  papers  after  that  hour.  Every  exertion  was  made 
push  on,  but  I  gave  up  all  hopes  that  we  should  be  able  to  succeed, 
lat  was  still  more  tantalising  was,  that  we  should  be  within  half  an 
ir  of  gaining  our  point.     At  last  a  change  of  operations  was  deter- 
led  on,  and  one  grand  effort  was  to  be  made.  I  was  appointed  steers- 
n,  and  the  whole  party  landed  to  pull  the  boat  along  by  means  of  a 
e,  and  it  was  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  I  was  hurried  forward. 
an  assure  you  that  I  was  highly  complimented  for  the  ability  I  dis- 
ced in  my  new  employment.     An  important  sect  of  philosophers  in 
ient  times  used  to  assert  that  the  wise  men  knew  without  being  taught 
ry  sort  of  profession — shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  of  course  steering.  I 
II  now  begin  to  suspect  that  I  have  some  right  to  be  considered  a  wise 
1  of  this  kind,  for  I  had  never  attempted  to  steer  a  boat  before.    This 
nge  was  successful,  and,  exactly  as  the  sun  began  to  descend  behind 
horizon,  we  entered  the  small  narbour  of  Paola  with  flying  colours, 
to  speak  more  humbly,  streamers.     It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  an 
^lishman  had  arrived,  when  I  was  surprised  to  be  addressed  in  broken 
^Hsh  by  one  of  the  custom-house  officers,  who  had  served  on-board  our 
b  when  we  occupied  Sicily.     I  entreated  his  assistance  to  enable  me 
•void  all  difficulty  with  the  police,  and  I  at  once  got  clear  by  the  kindness 
tie  sotto-intendente,  to  whom  my  guide  conducted  me.    Among  my 
Uet  of  letters  was  one  for  Don  Francesco  Ziccari,  a  gentleman  of 
»1a,  who  has  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

XL 

tfT  host  pressed  me  so  kindly  to  remain  a  day  with  him  to  recover  from 

fiitigues,  that  1  yielded  without  much  hesitation,  more  partkxularly  as 

iderstood  that  I  should  the  following  morning  have  the  protection  of  a 

y  of  soldiers  in  passing  a  mount£un  ridge,  which  might  otherwise 
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prove  dangerous  from  the  numerouft  banditti  that  are  known  to  frequent 
it.     The  money  collected  at  the  iH|8tom-ho«ise'b6  Paola  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  Cosenza,  the  capital  of  the  'pMvtac^,'iMld  I' i^il^ider  myself  lucky  in 
being  able  to  take,  advantag|a  of  the  convoy ^k    I  have  no  doubt^  (torn. 
everything  t^at  I  hea^^'^^nlEit  l!  am  a^pf^okclii^g  a  ^liii^erous  part  0^  the 
country ;  travelling,  ho jrever,  in'tlie  <^tiiet  utiassiiiii^ihg'  way  T  am  doinjg,  I 
think  there  are  ^  good  n^afiy  chances  i^  my  favour,  and,  if  I  am  robbed, 
I  have  taten  <6ara  ttiat  tney  s^ll  not  be  ^reat  gainers.     "JT^^©- ^*"g*r  of 
which  X  am  in  iji^t  i^'e^  is,  test  ^iiclinig  me  i(\%6 an  Englishman,  and 
having  ex&ggerateiil' ^'ptticl^ns  of  t^he  rich(^s  b^  that  nation,  they  should 
demand  a  raxisbra^'^hich  mighi  pr6ve  ^  serious  in(|bnyex|iehce.     StUl  you 
know,  tfiat  there  ii  rio-great  good  to  begainpd  without  incirt*ring  some 
danger,  and,  as  'I  aim  oia  hopeiul  dispis^itibn  an^  not  easily  turned  aside 
t&om  any  plan  which  I  have  formed,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  proceed- 
ing forward  unless  I  am  ftt1ty'BMi!dSed%hiit''I  ha^re  no  chance  of  escaping. 
The  ridge  of  the  Apennines  '}ias' now  agieiSn  kpMoached  close  to  the* 
«hore,  as  I  found  along  the  cbast  a^  Marat^^) Jihj  x^ses  about  ^\q  thou- 
sand feet,  with  a  very  precipitous  declivity.     Ai  the  foot  of  it  lies  Paola, 
which  has  the  appe«it(QoeigfatJtiLH^i»gipii^y,;aBd  I  believe  that  this  axises 
from  a  »ewToa4whieih.ooiiiiec^9>it  witbifdLQ<feF4il6  vaUey  of  Cosenza,.  for 
the  produce  of  which  it  serves  as  an  outlet.     It  is  ehJ9J9y>:faoweMer,  qeU- 
brated  a»  tbev.hirt|bpl$koe  .of.  a  ^nAj.fFfaaois  4i  Piiola^  who  ffowidedithe 
order  o£  the.moi^ks  oaUed  Minimis.  1474,  find  of/whoi^  the  inhabiliaQts 
are  naturally  proud.     The  monastery,  erected  1626,"  about  a  mile  f|om 
the  city,  is  iD  a- pietiiveaque  ^K^uatiovf  «>4he  moMtb  of  a>  beautifjul  glen — 
a  position  whiokremiiidedfneioipibly  oC  DrumlanrigOastb,  ithe  prinody 
seat  of  the  Dulse  of  BnqoleucJ^  in^  DmYtfties-^hirew .  jBeneath  flows  s^  apiaU 
stream  csllei  Patyeik,  whiidji  ia^viden^jly/ derived 'from.  <tbatiof  the  Ancient 
city  Patyoiis,.:heli«tvi9d;.to.ha«c)  beea  placed  ^Ui, this  vieioitiy,  though  Lt  was 
of  little  note,  being  mentioned'  by  pnliy .  (O^  .  Gnf  elf i  geogra^ner*     This 
monast^ffy  rivab.iia  ^.thatn^f  I«<CWa,  ^vi^^^UithMngaoy  pretepiioDS 
to  aifeUteclnirl^l.iHiiiMitYr  pUlars  \q,^(mX  b^ii^g  0f  ith^  tCerlOtthiat]  order, 
with  looio  «apitida  siiid^y  defettiye  ]pi;i.^hkirnp]^)po^ieri9.^  The  Fvenab^Doa- 
6scate^  <  ij(a  •.  ie vf^nnea^ . . i^pdi  when,  i  ith^  'presftfit  Jfm^y  >  waa  jre^t^edy  the 
monastery,  was  *re«cl9tahli^ed  with,i^|n>nished-Aplenjdmi|F.     The.  UMHitis. 
twenty*au  ia ^miibcti  JSpe^k  (with  .great,  honrqin  of  the  (Fiie9((?h^<  and  ;I , was 
amused  to  hear'themi^veastan  inptanae  of  .theirisafrUeige  the  destkructioc 
of  some  ^igeoDia,  which  ajp^  eonsidered, 'sae^d  to  St^  Francis*  J  inquired 
if  the  breed  h^d  beeome  extiDot>  hut  .they  told  me»  thait-^O  sooner  had  they 
again- taken  pfoesc^sion  of  their,  ipQtia^t^Fy.lihaA  thejpigeoda  oiada  iS^fAt 
appcaranoein.theti'  old  bauptis^  aw^if?,  ^rit  itfpuld  -fieeiiir.  thattheito  Cdeodi 
had.vetumed.!:<Tb«y.had  ooi^yi^  to:  <»onp«al  .tbf)r  iaUver  statue  of  St» 
Francis  from  the^..lnaraudiAg  hfUndapC  j^h^,  F^encb»  and-  it  >\b  v)!OW  ediUnilBd 
in  a  smaU^hriaej  whfUBe  lipu0d;i^rp^t  pi9r$ocmiaci^.di«90  to  one^^fitary 
womaki)  ther^xthihittjiins  ^.whoGfe  gnV  were  truly  piain^l,  and  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  unmoved  countenance  of  the  piiest»     I  had  never 
witnessed  in  ehurch  such  a  melancholy  exhibition,  but  my  compaBioa 
seemed  to  be  iiciwisd  surprised,  i^nd  reiini^rked  .that  it  •wKS'AfioojriwQmin 
ezfnrestiik^  sorrow  for.  .somei  of  her  iniqmiies.     My  thoughts  at  ooce  fe- 
verted  to  Dante's  (Purgatorio,  xii.   113)  striking  description  of  the 
difference  between  heavenly  and  infernal  sounds  : 
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Ahi!  quanto  son  diversi  c[uelle  foci 

Dall  -  imeEniJi !  che  ojoin  per^  oiund 

,    S'ent^ajeJ^uperJawenttjfecocJ, : .. 

V  d|fferent  are  those  jcries'  from  tnie'lnferj^y  V  '  B|we  are  k^ard 
aira,  and  'inere  nerc'e  Ja^  Yr6m~'eaoK'/1)1i(^ 

lad  to  huvry  away,  and  gfet  bejrohli' |Jf>^'jre|cH.^p^ 
[q  the  portico  of  tlie  tnonastery  are  ipany  riide'.repreiieutaiip^ 
merous  miradea  which  had  biBjen'  performieiSl'jfey^^ 
ihers,  they  point  out  a  fountain,  wmcfi^  Ji^e  Mb%es,  he  had 
jpriiig  forth  from  the  ro<;k,  and  whose  waters  kre  cbiisid^red  by 
ts  as  a  remedy  for  every  sort  of  disease.  '  Xhere  isth'e  foltow- 
tionoyerit:    .  ,  '".'..,      '    '.■'•  T  .'  ■  "      ' 

.   Devoti Paps^ier j,  qui QpimijriL  jip¥e  .  ,   ...        ..     i   : 

NuQviporteiitisirejifJette  9Jijw,      ,..  ., 

NeJ  Bmle  sptte  cento  trenia  n^^ 

A  dodici  del  mesb  di  geimaro. 

mssers-by  here  look  with  irbtif^erWheretie^ttiirttoles  wertf  per- 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thiH;y->xiin&,  (iti  the  twelfth  of 
of  Januaty.'*-  •   •■'••    '•'  '    -•  ■'  "••■  ••••' .  •  '• 

»re  are  other  four  Ihfies  which  Are  illegfiMe*.  '  t  was  «8sckred  that 
in  always  keeps  the  same  level,  lieyer  ifiereaBing  Aor<  de- 

icis  TS  regarded  with  great  VteneriiTliron'tlmttgliolut  the  kingdom, 
present  mottient  a  new  chiit^h' is  ereetittg  at  Nicies,  in  oonse- 
\  royal  vow,  in  frOnt  of  th6  palaoel "  Pei4iaps  the  mostremnrk- 
in  his  life  is,  that  he  wa^  suMmoned  to  Frai,Ae'd  by  Louis' XI. 
» that,  through  his  inteTce8sion,'the  life -6f  that  unp^lenting  and 
csrite  might  be  prolonged.  ■   '  '^    - 

ipanion  I'Bsund  to  be  highly  int^lll^ent^  Atidy  eimong- other 
olleeted  frbm  hitn  the  pfecdiar  ctnbdms  ^6b«erHred  ^cm  the  death 
idual.  It  is  first  dtinouneed  by  thd  efereams  olP  the  women,  and 
times  by  the  strtfngei«u^om'*df/ opening  >ttnd'«hut!ang  their 
kh  greiit  violerice^  so '  ^nch'  s6  thaV  tha  '8hutter»  were*  usually 
iieif  hinges.  The  -hody  is  theh  plabed  with<  id«M<  fiolenvnity  with 
^rds  the  ^(>or,  while  the  men = fi^t  iti  silenoe^  the  Woivlen' beat- 
)reasts  ahd  throwing  handAiils' of  hair 'over  the  body.  The 
then  adnVitted  to  sing  psalms  and  to  ofFemp  prayers  fos  the 
hile  the  bells  o^  the  chiiteh  are  tolled.  Itl-Napies  the  bodyis 
)  the  grate  Or-Vftult  by  the  seoolar  dlei^gy  ftddlte  deputation  of 
nt  ooTvfratiBihiitie^;  who  foll6\!ir  >  witiv  ■  tapeiis^'  in  tlttfir  hands; 
Praternities 'cohsisl;  of  men  whci  have'^rtittde'iibWB  itio  Mtend 
)d  who  imagine  that  they  may  iu  thib  <Mffty/proeuT^<f(b^giveoes8 
s.  A  wMte  linen  robe  conceals  theiha  efttitfaly 'from  the' Uaow- 
leir  fellow-citizens,  as  ther6  is  no  pa»t  seed  exbept  their  eyes 
•ongh  two  small  holes.  On  reaching  the  ohiirch  the  body  is 
lie  middle,  with  a  braeier  wettr  it,  ou^whieh^'iiieenie  is  burnt, 
em  is  then  sutig,  and  the  body  is  leftYfl  thei  barrdSJof  tiie  priests, 
ee  days  the  friends  continue  to  receive  visits  of 'eoudolenoe,  and 
ipels  them  to  be  seated  on  the  bare  floor,  and  as  no  fire  is 
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lighted  ID  the  house  for  seTeral  days,  their  friends  famish  them  Vith 
food.  Id  the  room  of  the  deceased  a  lamp  is  kept  burning;  and  if  the 
disease  was  consumption,  the  law  compels  them  to  destroy  eYerytiuag 
touched  by  the  deceased,  and  to  fumigate  the  house.  An  unmarritdgiH 
is  crowned  with  flowers  at  burial.  After  the  death  of  a  relative  the  rasa 
do  not  shave  their  beards  for  a  month.  If  a  stranger  dies,  womoi  ix« 
hired  to  attend  his  funeral  and  wail  over  the  dead. 

On  our  return  from  the  monastery  we  met  a  woman  of  Guardia  deoked 
out  In  her  gala  dress;  a  red  petticoat  appeared  beneath  a  blue  gown, 
which  was  bordered  with  crimson.  The  sleeves  of  black  velvet  weve 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  dress  by  means  of  laces,  which  allowed  undeir- 
garments  to  be  seen  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder ;  her  head  was 
tastefully  adorned  with  a  white  handkerchief.  I  find,  on  more  miaiLte 
examination,  that  these  French  Protestants  had  settled  here  at  an  earfier 
period  than  I  had  imagined ;  it  is  said  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli 
century.  I  found  an  old  volume  on  Calabria  (Delia  Calabria  illustntta 
Opera  varia  Istorica  del  R.  P.  Giovanni  Fiore,  predicatore  OapucciDo  dLa 
Cropani,  1691)  in  my  host^s  library,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  the  in- 
habitants are  "  oltramontani,"  and  as  having  introduced  the  new  opiniona 
of  Luther,  spreading  the  infection  to  several  villages  around.  Atfeemptta 
were  made  to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  but  as  they  continued  obdia.- 
rate,  the  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  il  Duca  d'Aloala,  seat,  in 
1561,  troops  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  They  maintained  their 
opinions  to  the  death,  as  the  old  writer  says,  very  graphically  :  Cadendi  | 
de'  nemici  nn  gran  numero,  non  gid.  mesti  d'animo ;  ma  giulivi  inganne* 
volmente  persuasi  (come  ad  alte  voci  dicevano,  animandosi  ed  alia  pugna 
et  alia  morte),  che  cosi  morendo  salivano  al  Cielo,  per  godersi  con  ^li 
Angioli — "  A  great  number  of  the  enemy  falling,  not  in  the  least  Sft^i 
but  joyous,  being  mistakenly  persuaded  (as  they  declared  with  loud  vone^s 
while  animating  each  other  to  battle  and  death)  that  thus  dying  they  vesra 
ascending  to  heaven,  to  dwell  there  with  the  ang«els."  It  was  0Blji>3 
stratagem  that  they  were  at  last  overcome,  and  then  no  mercy  was  showiB  : 
ostinati  furono  dati  alle  fiamme — "the  impenitents  were  given  overtoil** 
flames."  By  rigorous  catechising,  continual  preaching,  forbidding  intv^ 
marriages,  ripullulo  Tantica  lor  fede  Cattolioa  Romana,  oggi  giorca^ 
vivono  moltiplicati  per  numero,  e  purissimi  per  Cattolichesimo— "tl»* 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  faith  sprung  up  anew.  At  the  present  TnonMnt 
(a.d.  1691)  they  have  increased  in  numbers,  and  are  most  paw  »« 
Catholicism." 

When  I  tell  you  that  this  extermination  took  plaee  under  a  viesfoy 
sent  by  that  gloomy  bigot  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  husband  of  our  Maryy 
Queen  of  England,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  cruelties  that  wtre 
perpetrated.   The  language  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  thu  peaiaint 
woman  of  Guardia  spoke  nothing  but  Italian.     Don  Giovanni  Antonio 
Anania  da  Tavema,  who  had  first  '*  subodorato  "  smelt  the  heresy,  nni 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  inquisitor-general,  Cardinal  Alesan- 
drino,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  VI.,  wrote  a  long  Latin  poem  on  the  success 
that  attended  the  crusade  against  these  poor  Protestants,  but  Fiore  fOJ* 
that  it  never  saw  the  light.* 

♦  Dr.  M*Crie,  in  his  "History  of  the  Reformation  of  Italy,"  states  that  the 
Protestants  <'  were  all  shut  up  in  one  house.  The  executioner  went,  and  briogntf 
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%o  IaI  of  Mfty^  La  Majmia,  k  eelebrtted  with  much  ceremony  in 
part  of  Italy«  Their  doora  and  windowt  are  ornamented'  with  green 
^  (avhoscelii  di  Maggib)  and  gaslaiids  ^bandeniolle)  of  flowers,  while 
stifieta  aire  traversed  by  youti^  aausicianfl.  >  Lovere  have  then  an 
iiiilnity  q£  showing;  their  devotion  to  their  mia^saes^  by  the  way  in 
)h  jthey  deoorato  the  entrance  to.  their  hoatea;  • 

X  Christmas,  I  find  that  there  is  the  same  exchange  of  presents  as 
1 08,  and  that  th^y  have  a  large  cake^  to  which  they  have  given  the 
le  of  San  Martino,  because  they  implore  the  aid  of  this  saint  when 
'  pray  for  abundance.  The  civic  guard  go  about  singing,  and  demand 
reMK««^  presents  They  also  make  paste  fifitte  in; oil  and  honey,  as  the 
lans  used  to  offer  to  Janus. 

it  Easter,  servants  present  eggs  to  their  mastevs^  which  they  call 
ri ;  eggs  made  up  in  round  balls  of  paste  ave  called  San  Martino. 
the  festival  of  Sl  Luke,  the  18th  of  October,  they  have  at  table  a 

called  cocoia,  composed  of  wheat  or  maiae^  boiled'  and  mixed  with 
nuts,  theft  eaten  with  milk. 

:ia  curioua  that  they  should  have  some  superstttiotiS'  tfOtibns  which 
ail  with  ua ;  they  are  in  terror  if  they  sit  down  thirteen  at  table,  if 

spill  the  salt,  if  the  candle  falls,  or  if  the  light  is*  extinguished.  One 
leir  proverbs  is^  Allegrezza  di  venerdi,  panto  di  domenioar-— ^  Joy  on 
ay,  weeping  on  Sunday."     This  will^  no-  doubt,  Temind  you  of  the 

in  the  ♦*  Plaideurs"  (i.  1)  of  Racine : 

Ma  foi  1  sur  Tavenir  bien  fpa  qu^  se  fiers^ 
Tel  ^ui  rit  vendredi,  dimancbe  pleurera. 

T  fidth  ?  very  foolish  is  he  who  trusts  to  the  future ;  he  who  laughs 

riday  will  weep  on  Sunday." 

lis  proverb  is  found  in  an  ancient  tale  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 

bllowing  verse  :  **  Tel  rit  au  main  (matin)  que  ?e  soir  pleura." 

le  higher  classes  of  women  amuse  themselves  with  embroidery,  while 

ower  spin  with  a  hand-spindle,  twisting  it  with  gfeat  dexterity  as 

walk  along.     Others  of  them  are  employed  in  working  pezzuole,  a 

of  network  or  lace  to  ornament  the  fronts  of  shirts.     They  work 

diligently,  and  make  a  good  deal  in  this  way.     It  is  worked  on  a 

»  filled  with  feathers,  which  they  call  piumaccio.     The  articles  are 

d  pezzili,  frtsi,  or  puntani.     Paola  and  Lecce  are  famed  for  this  kind  of 

afacture. 

he  peasant  receives  for  a  day's  work  one  carlino  (fourpence  of  our 

fiy)  and  a  meal. 

he  father  of  my  host  had  been  a  man  of  some  literary  attainments, 

bad  written  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Paola,  which  had  never  been 

Q  to  the  world.     I  spent  some  hours  very  pleasantly  in  looking  over 

its  information,  however,  was  of  too  minute  and  local  a  nature  to  in- 

It  any  one  except  his  fellow -citizens.    He  had  investigated  one  point, 

Nie  of  them,  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin,  led  him  out  to  a  field  near  the 
le,  aad,  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut  his  throat  with  a  knife.  Then  taking 
bloody  napkin,  he  went  and  brought  out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death 
"  tKe  same  manner.  In  this  way  the  whole  number,  eighty-eight,  were 
hoed.*'  He  says  that  thej  were  Waldenses,  but  this  does  not  agree  with 
^adition  which  I  heard  at  Paola. 
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which  18  of  some  importance  to  those  interested  in  the  ancient  geograplij 
of  Italy.  The  city  of  Temcaa^  or  Tenpu^  mentioDed  bj  Homer  (Odjn. 
i.  184),  was  placed  by  himi. about:  twseiHy  nnles  fouth-^^  Paola,  neir  a 
promontory  oailed  Mesa,  which  be.  considered  an  abbretiation;of  tbeaanio 
of  the  ancient  city.  • :  There  eome  roins  are*  still  «een,  and  sear <  it  fae<4ft3r« 
thai  there  appears  to  bavie  been* some  mines. '  Orid'  (Met  >Z¥<  706^ 
refers. to-,  them  ^-  ■   ■■''■• 

!&ei|i(Stque  frelhim,  SiciUyie  aiigi^ 
•'BSiijoteaaBqxie  domos  regis  Tem6s«(Jtte  lirtetiiDi^ 

<'  He  passw  thasea  and  narrow  s^it  of  the  Sicilian  Felorus^  ajld  tfc^ks 
pakoe  of  the  royal  iBolus,  and  the  mines  of  T^mesa.^ 
And  again  (Fast.  V.  441)': 

Teiricsjeaqne  concrepat  «ra. 

"  And  he  beats  the.  bronae  gongs  of  Temesa." ,     • 

I  spent  a  delightful  evening  with  my  host^  who  bad  afiSembled  a  larsf^ 
number  of  his  friends  to  meet  me.  Many  of  them'  were  intelligent,  sik^ 
showed  a  knowledge  of  England  and  its  institutioM-whieh  surpriasdistf^ 
We  had  an  interesting  conversation  on  the  eventfial  lustoryof  hft^^» 
This,  indeed,  is  a  strange  land ;  few  countries  have  been  subject  iomx^r^ 
invasions,  or  suffered  more  vidsaitudcs.  Saraceni^  Spaniards^  SveoAr:^ 
Germans,  have  each  in  their  turn  tried  to.  maintain  possessidn  of  il,:si».W 
have  left  deep  traces  of  their  character  and  manners  on  the  pbysiogiMNnB-^ 
of  the  people.  Even,  as  I  looked  around,  I  thought  that  I  could  distir^  ■ 
guish  the  flippancy  of  the  French  from  the  gmave  and  sedate  Gennic:^ 
Only  throw  your  ey^s  over  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  c,  wi 
Naples,  and  consider  how  many  races  during  the  last.fifleen.hundics^ 
years  have  lef^  their  mark  upon  it.  At  Pouuoli,  where  an  Arab  coloifc^  r7 
existed,  and  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  where  the  Saraeenio  roeroenaiios 
the  kiogp  of  Naples  were  stationed,  I  am  tdd  that  «you  may  still  di 
guish  the  intonations  and  even  words  of  Arabls  origin*.  At  Sali 
Norman  words  are  not  uncommon,  and  many  of  the .  sonorous -lexid 
tions  of  the  laazaroni  betray  their  Spanish  origin..  ..It  is.jcomeus  that 
French  have  left  few  traces  of  tb^  occupation^  though  they  havtii 
quently  overrun  the. country.  It  is  said,  to  be  in  the  remote  villages 
Sicily,  where  the  Sicilian  vespers  bad  not  overtaken  tbism,  that  you 
still  find  remnants  of  the  old  French  language.  The  Neapolitans 
contemptuously  of  the  French,  and  say  that  swine  speak  French 
poroo  parla  Francese,"  alluding  to  the  '^ow,  imi^-^^'yes,  yee"-*so 
quently  in  their  mouths.  The  grunt  of  the  flf  has  some  rdseinUanes 
this  word.  They  pronounce  the  word  **  gm,  guij" '  <atid  they  call  a  eo 
temptible  fellow  ^^  guitto,"  and  the  women  whom'  the/ call  f^goitta''  -^ 
do  not  choose  to  characterise  in  English.  ^ 

Then,  again,  among  other  people  who  were  at  one  time  numerous  "MD 
Calabria,  would  you  believe  it  that  the  Jews  formed  a  considerable 
colony,  and  added,  as  they  did  everywhere,  to  the  riches  of  the  coontryr 
They  came,  as  I  found  stated  in  the  manuscript  of  my  host's  father, 
about  A.D.  1200,  and  settled  in  Corigliano,  which  is  still  a  principal  se^^ 
of  commerce  in  Calabria,  and  thence  they  spread  to  Cosenza,  Trooeai 
Cotrone,  Heggio,  and  Catanzaro,  in  such  numbers,  that  the  places  pc 
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igiDg  to  them  were,  called  Giadeehe,  a^  name  which  they  still  retain. 
heo  th»  Ttttkt^  at  tkevra|^iegBtio%  Ito  «t>«aa  blelBMred^  of  the  Jews  of 
ia,  had  seited  on  tha  H%i  Sepvlchm'tabt  JitinisaAenk^^Pope  Martin  V. 
xJoimed  a  ortisade^'  and  indnccdiJoamutjIIv^  ja4429i^'to  lay  a  tax  on 
i>^Jbw9  o£j0idabria|f!vdiich?^peoduc8d;  a^'saffifieiiti  suny  to  defiray^the  ex- 
iles incimi^  hgr{the  Pope^iandiwhenotUe  Jewe  were'dnven  from  SfMiia 
1492,  four  thousand  families  emigrated  to  Calabria,  whetretthey^Wttre 
eived  hospitably  ,bjr .  their  cpmp^triqt^ ;  but^^u^ifortjifBf^  for  them, 
I  Neapolitan  4otnip^oqs  came  into  the  |^es8iQQ;{^£)]thq  i bigoted  kings 
Spain,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  Jews  was  driven  from  a  coun- 
wh«re  they^had  ii'^^d  |N3Aceably  And'iibinolM^d' (biv'thi^-fauttd^^ 
irs.  Now,  with  the'€d:ception  or 'Rothschild  in  I^aples,  I  do  not 'know 
it  there  is  another  Jew  in  this  part  of  Italyi  '  '  '  ^  - ''  '  ' 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have  ,nojb  much;  of  religion,  such  as  we 
ierstand  by  that  word,  but  they  are  far  more  devout  than  we  are. 
ey  have  been  brought  up  in  Ihe  schook  of  slavery,  and  yet  talk  to  them 
luberty,  andif  tiny  fbel  they  are  safe  in  showingth^  real  sentiments, 
7  spring  up  in '  the  greatefeft  ^cstSG^.  They  are  Hk&  their  own 
suTiusj  whidi^  >  «fter  appeaHng^  te^-  hartifr  «lu!mberedl '  for  many  years, 
PBts  forth  SRiddenl^y  more  tetril^e  tlNltt  ever,  ai:$d'ciEi(ided'lhe'wlM>le  kind 
tvemble; ; « t  oan^  See' that  there  ns  a  rteigte  oif  terrOf '  every  where—I  do 
i  aUud»  to  fadgaads^  but'to-the  Mpression  'exerci9^'i)y  goremrnent 
UDSt  inteUeetandagain6t:all'Who«h<oW)8idteire  to  improve  aieh^  minds, 
teieoolesiastical-  anthoiities  rule  'SUj^reme;  ahd'the  J^efSuUs^as  I  found 
Nap^,  have  got  hfold  of  the  odulsatAeM  o^'the  '{>ciopl^.  The  high 
bility,  more  particulariy,  fatourthev^pftfeiensibi]^^  I'j^  acquainted 
:h  their  professors  at  Naples^  and  fdn^d  them  men  of  great  leiirning, 
tinguished  for^  eruditk)t^  andr>firBt»r&te  teachers,  as'^P'ats  Icouldj^ge 
at  the  pupils  they  tum^d  oi)it«  Yet  we-  kttovt^  that  tlheir  sj^tem  is 
R)gvade,  atrictly  sehdhisticl  aad  inoapable  of  idlevating  the  morkl  level 
biunanityy  and,  whatever  they  have  been  ^aHowed^to  tile  ihiiir  inflWBfice, 
9>  have  •  repressed  the  ■■  energies  of  ■  the  mfind  ^f-  imatt; ' ' '  lilke  to  'those 
^phorescenti-fi^efliQis  which  appeared  th«  other  ^venlkig' its 'Wi^  whiled 
Ety  our  time  at  Y^Ua^^tbeir  teaohin'g  i»  Mllidtft<<  and' 'i^^fiebtlr  fight;  but 
^Tm*\B  noheatr:  inf  speaking^  thMt  to  my  intelligeiM^'fi^eiids  MMong 
»  KeapoUtans^'they  have  generally  cdJicluded^ith  ft*  fc^tig  of  disgust, 
the  words  of  thwir great  poet  (Inf.  iii.  40)r:    \-'^\     -  ^-^  ''  *'      ' 

' '    '      '      " '  Noil  n^omam  di  lor ;  ma  ^uarda  'e'jpi^s^.  ' ,    .  ^ "   , 

•^et  us  not  talk  of  them,. hut  look  and  ;fa88i  lOn  ;'?  whioh  is  highlyiex- 
)8«ive..of theiff.aeotimei^^ts^  ..  .:■■>•■      .-.i---'  '•-  ^'■•'■^-  .li  /■»■• 

Xt .was'far.into  the  nig^t ;bQforea.weparted,^> and X cpiild> have isonianiied 
^ jneeUng. with  plcamrcvbut  I  knew  that  I  had- sa^'otWiday  df  daboor 
foie me.  ::    •._■...■  .  "  •.•■•  ■•?-'i  ».-'■•;  ■..:  ■■--•  •  ■  '  *    '  ' 
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At  the  begianing  of  the  present  century  the  name  of  Windham  wu  t 
fiEinailiar  word,  but  with  associations  very  different  from  those  which  hive 
recently  accompanied  it.  Its  possessor  had  many  of  the  tirtaes  which  hii 
countrymen  love  to  honour.  He  was  frank,  manly,  and  indepeiMietit ; 
and,  as  the  advocate  of  our  natioual  sports,  if  his  admu*ation  was  some- 
times extended  to  amusements  that  have,  happily,  been  since  aboKskedyit 
was  not  from  an  unkindly  disposition,  but  because  they  were  old,  and  were 
English.  As  a  speaker,  he  had  some  rare  qualities.  Lord  Brougham 
has  described  his  wit  as  finer  than  Sheridan's.f  He  is  said  to  havetakea 
Johnson  as  his  teacher  in  life  and  morals,  and  Burke  in  politics.  He  had 
a  simple  earnestness  in  debate,  which,  whether  real  or  simulated,  is  alwayt 
impressive  ;  and  the  late  Liord  Lansdowne  thought  that  ''  he  had  the  bat 
parliamentary  address  he  had  ever  seen ;"  it  was  *'  enhanced  by  the  graoes 
of  his  person  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners.^  He  was  a  ripe  schokr^ 
and  in  private  life  an  agreeable  and  fascinating  companion.  His  ftnlfei 
»-and  he  had  some  very  great  ones — would  be  more  conspicuous  in  our 
days  than  they  were  in  his  own.  He  was  opposed  to  reform  in  ereiy 
shape.  He  discountenanced  the  education  of  the  people.  He  objecM 
to  volunteers  as  a  national  defence ;  and  he  deserted  thb  abolitionitU  be- 
cause the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  had  rebelled  against  their  masters. 

It  is  of  this  remarkable  man  that  we  have  now  a  volume  of  Menoii^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  his  own  Diary,  from  1784  to  1810 — the  whole  of  fail 
active  life. 

His  family  traced  its  descent  from  before  the  Conquest  Its  poGsesm 
of  Fellbrig  was  of  a  later  date,  the  property  having  been  purchased  it 
1461  from  the  Bigods ;  who  were  supposed  by  Washington  Irving  to  hue 
derived  their  name  from  having  been  great  swearers^  %  fact  in  cooDty 
history  that  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide.  The  wretched  man  if 
whom  FelllMrig  was  not  long  since  sold,  and  the  name  of  Windham  dii- 
honoured,  was  descended  from  the  Lukins,  a  female  connexion  of  Ae 
Windhams  by  marriage.  He  was  no  relation,  even  remotely,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman ;  and  his  mere  existence  is  to  be  regretted.  There 
are,  certainly,  few  legal  decisions  upon  record  more  irreconcilable  t9 
common  sense  than  that  which  left  the  property  under  his  insane  control; 
nor  has  it  been  the  lot  of  many  to  have  suffered  more  severely  than 
General  Windham  for  attempting  to  do  what  was  right. 

The  character  of  the  Diary  now  published  is  well  deseribed  in  a  prefil* 
by  Mr.  George  £llis,j:  by  whom  it  was  intended  that  it  should  havehetfi 
edited.  Its  having  been  kept,  wouH  seem  to  have  been  •*  suggested  to 
Mr.  Windham  by  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whose  advice  (we  are  told) 
he  always  listened  with  reverence,  and  whose  example  he  was  ever  ob* 
posed  to   follow. "§     Dr.  Johnson's  own   Diary  occupied  in  MS.  two 

*  The  Diary  of  the  Kight  Hon.  William  Windham,  1784  to  1810.  Edited  b/ 
Mrs.  Henry  Baring.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1866. 

t  Historical  Sketches.   Art.:  Windham.  „. 

X  Editor  of  "Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,*'  and  "Early  Engn* 
Metrical  Romances." 

§  Preface,  pp.  xvi.,  xviii.,  xxiL 
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0  volumes;  and,  in  recommending  the  practice  he  had  adopted, 
Y  day  (said  the  sage  to  his  disciple)  will  improve  another.  Dies 
docet,  by  observing  ai  night  where  you  have  failed  in  the  day^  and 
wiving  to  fail  so  no  more.     Windham,  however,  was  too  severe  a 

of  himsdf  to  have  made  \i,  a  happy  occupation.  ^'  Bje  was  able  (it 
d)  to  discover,  and  disposed  to  exaggerate,  defects  which  were  in- 
e  to  any  other  observer ;"  and  he  had  other  defects  of  character 

1  prevented  his  making  such  a  record  as  attractive  as  it  might  have 

yoad  the  intended  preface,  and  the  selection  of  a  few  papers  of  little 
,  Mr.  Ellis's  labours  did  not  extend.  He  died  in  1815 ;  and  tha 
^  is  now  given  to  the  public  (avowedly  with  some  omissions)  under 
ditorship  of  Mrs.  Henry  Baring. 

r.  Windham's  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  in  178^.  On  the 
ition  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  he  undertook  the  office  of  Principal 
itary  to  Lord  Northington,  who  was  appointed  Lord*- Lieutenant  of 
od.  Lord  Stanhope,  writing  of  these  arrangements,  says:  *^A 
g  man  of  the  highest  promise^  WiUiam  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  went 
)cietary."*  But  in  less  than  four  months  he  was  obliged,  by  ill 
h,  to  relinquish  his  post  and  return  to  England.  His  subsequent 
IT  has  been  briefly  sketched  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  ia  a  note  to  the 
volume  of  ^'Miss  Berry's  Journals;"  and  it  oaaooC  be  given  more 
ly  than  in  her  own  words.  '<  In  1788  he  was  one  of  the  managers 
e  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  continued  to  act  with  the 
%  party  till  the  division  oi  their  ranks,  oaused  by  the  opinions  of  the 
ch  Revolution,  when  he  took  part  wUh  Burke.  In  1794  he  joined 
ainistry  of  Pitt,  as  Secretary  of  War,  till  1801.  In  1804  he  again 
d  with  Fox,  and  took  officef  with  '  All  the  Talents,'  till  their  ejectioui 
)07 ;  and  duiing  the  remainder  of  his  career  sat  on  the  Opposition 
hes.  He  died  June,  1810."  The  year  previous,  Miss  Berry  herself 
cs  of  having  met  him  at  Lady  M.  Fordyce's,  as  one  of  the  usual  suite 
e  Princess  of  Wales.  J 

s  we  shall  at  present  confine  our  attention  to  the  Diary  itself — for 
ry  and  biography  have  already  done  the  rest-^these  few  dates  will 
imcient  to  remind  us  of  the  sequence  of  events  with  which  his  public 
ras  connected.  In  no  work  of  the  kind,  not  even  excepting  the 
nfessions  of  Rousseau,"  has  the  writer  laid  his  thou^its  and  feelings 
I  openly  and  candidly  before  us.  From  these  we  g4lther  that,  with 
:s  power,  his  mind  was  not  happily  constituted.  '  It  was  sensitive^ 
rsive,  difficult  to  be  disciplined,  apprehensive  of  failure,  and  with 
stability  or  self-reliance.  He  was  too  apt  to  be  occupied  in  trymg 
dge  of  his  weapons  when  he  ought  to  have  been  using  them,  lin- 
ing regrets — and  few  of  our  follies  are  more  foolish — were  amongst 
onstant  sources  of  unhappiness.  Whether  merely  a  missnanagemeni: 
e  choice  of  lus  engagements,  or  the  loss  of  an  oppartanity  of  speak- 
vhen  he  might  have  spbken  with  advantage,  or  studies  intermitted 
isatisfactori^  pursued,  or  his  not  having  maintained  his  opinions  with 

\Sk  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  114.    His  first  speech  in  the  House  was  not  made  iill 

Ury,  1786.— Diary,  p.  43. 

U  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies.— Diary,  p.  458. 

this  was  hefore  she  left  England  for  the  Continent.    Sir  W«  Scott  (Lord 

ill)  wss  slso  one  of  her  suite. 
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the  power  of  which  he  felt  himself  capable — there  is  always  somethbg  to 
be  lamented  ;  forgetful  even  of  his  own  remark^  on  one  of  these  occasioofl, 
that  he  had  ^<  done  nothing  but  regret  it  ever  since,  and  with  reaaocm ; 
except  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  regret  that  which  cannot  be  recalled.'* 
The  instances  of  these  defects  are  innumerable,  and  give  their  tODetotl&A 
work  to  its  latest  pages.  His  fears  as  to  the  healthy  state  of  his  mindiure 
amongst  the  entries  of  the  very  first  year,  and  these  are  followed  by  frequexxt 
dread  of  paralysis,  and  loss  of  memory.* 

With  such  a  temperament  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  he  was  subje^^ 
to  alternations  of  great  depression  and  excitement.  **  I  felt  all  this  dtjf^^** 
he  tells  us,  '^  low  in  spirits  and  feeble  in  mind."t  A  few  days  latere* : 
*'  After  tea  I  grew  into  spirits  more  than  ordinary,  so  as  to  make  ncAC 
dance  and  sing  about  the  room." j;  On  a  previous  occasion,  when  i^a- 
turning  from  Scotland,  he  writes  :  "  It  was  here  [at  Kendal],  if  I  am  n^^l 
mistaken,  Mr.  Burke's  bedroom  was  adjoining  to  mine,  and  that  I  a|g»- 
prebend  that  he  must  have  overheard  me  singping.  I  went  to  bed  aLxi 
great  spirits."  The  entries  of  a  different  character  are,  unfortunatel  "^y, 
more  numerous. 

We  have  the  same  frank  and  minute  account  of  his  readings  as  of  1m.  Si 
feelings.  The  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind  was  to  mathematics.  Whau.'S^ 
ever  may  have  been  his  pursuit  or  amusement,  we  find  him  often  fallii^  £ 
into  the  consideration  of  a  difficult  problem,  or  working  out — sometira  <bi 
mentally — a  calculation.  His  description  of  these  processes  does  tl^i>' 
impress  us  very  forcibly  with  a  notion  of  the  pleasure  they  afibrded  hiK 
He  himself  records  his  having  done  nothing  but  meditate  without  i 
upon  a  problem  § — it  is  not  the  only  instance — and  he  adds : 

I  believe,  in  my  present  state  of  mathematical  habits  and  acquirements,  ib-L 
kind  of  exercise  is  the  least  profitable ;  the  fact  is  that,  after  a  certam  time,  oaci* 
can  neither  lay  it  out  of  one's  thoughts,  nor  yet  make  it  possess  th^soD 
altogether. 

He  elsewhere  notices  the  "  strange  stiffness  and  slowness  of  und^^ 
standing  in  mathematical  men  on  other  subjects."  At  one  time,  thcjMi< 
studies  form  a  prominent  part  in  the  satisfactory  distribution  of  his  piK^ 
suits.  At  another,  "  the  thought  of  any  mathematical  book  no  long"^^ 
excites  the  same  longing  to  be  employed  about  it,  nor  the  same  ic^0 
patience  of  anything  that  holds  me  n'om  such  studies."  But  in  all  tb-^ 
occupied  him  there  were  the  same  alternations  of  feeling. 

His  general  reading  was  such  as  will  remind  most  great' readers  ^' 
their  own.  It  was  of  that  desultory  kind  which  is  more  favourable  '^ 
enjoyment  than  to  sound  acquirement.  The  following  is  one  of  l:^*^ 
memoranda: 

1786.  July.  Books  read.  H.  Tooke's  ETrca  jrTe/xJqrra,  nearly.  ,Prpgr^s« 
in  the  Organum.  Treatise  Trcpi  'Epfjajv,  ascribed  to  D,  ^halereus.  Some  pro- 
gress in  VaJfa.  Novel  of  Caroline.  Several  books  of  Tasso.  Book  L  aJi-^ 
part  of  2nd  of  Castle  of  Indolence.  Chapter  iij  Abb^  Bayi^al  on  th6  mannfsB**?- 
tory  (sic)  of  china.  •  " 

One  night  he  reads  "Electra;"  another  "with  great  delight  5^ 
'Scotch  Ballads.'  "  At  another  time  (while  on  a  visit),  **QaflF«^^'* 
'  ComediieB,'  all  of  which  read  throagh :  periectly  answer  Jdmaoh's  3.«- 

*  See  (besides  many  other  passages)  pp.  11,  207,  259,  317. 

/  Page  118.  X  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  §  '^^'8^^ 
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scription  of  them,  *  Intrigue  >vaj  plot/  &c,  Read^  moreover,  first  part  of 
' Peregrine  Pickle:'  not  at  all  teoipted  to  read  od/* 

With  Thucydides,  Thuanus,  and  the  matbematlcs  he  was  more  regu- 
larly  employ ea.     TKuanus  he  was  translatiog. 

BCaviiig  accidentally  read^  at  Biirke*a,  the  explication  of  some  phenomena 
of.^^yyhich  he  ha3  been  content  to  remain  ignorant,  though  it  would 
have  seemeoi  discreditahle  not  to  have  known  what  wfis  W  easily  ac- 
quired—   ■    "  ,  '  " 

1*1x6  |iact  (he  writes)  gave  occasion  for  m^  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  that 
piucfcice  which,  refasea  mformation  on  every  subject  till  I  could  sit  down  to 
stucLy'it  professedly.  MosD  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  save'  a  man  from  the 
appeafahce  of  ^dss  i^oranc6  may  he  cblledted  without  hindrance  to  any  other 
puraixut,  and  almost  withotit  effort,  by  the 'mere  use  of  those  opportunities  which 
chji3:i.c5e  is  every  day  throwing  in  his  way.  Li  fact,  that  knowledge  which  it  is 
lefiil  not  to  We,  must  from  the  very  condition  of  it -he  easily  got.    How 


fooXish,  then,  to  neglect,  much  moi:e  to  decline,  such  knowledge !    Yet  such  has 

beexx  my  practice  all  my  life My  information  goes  no  farther  than  my 

stu<iies,  and  all  that  knowledge  which  is  floating  in  the  world  ....  has  been 
wholly  lost  to  me.*     ' 

C>n  the  other  hand,  in  speaking  of  his  knowledge  of  Locke,  he  says  : 

X^laou^  I  have,  talked  all  my  life  like  a  man  familiar  with  Locke's  writings,! 
an^.  «m,  in  fapt,  acqut^Lnted  to  a  great  degree  with  their  suhject  and  character, 
yet  H  doft't  recollect  to  have  looked  into  them  with  attention  at  all  continued 
mox"^  than  three  times.  The  one  was  many  years  ago  ....  where  the  book 
'^Pf^ened  to  he  in  the  room  where  1  slept,  and  I  read  the  part  relating  to  asso- 

^'^'txon Uemembered  not  as  an  mstance  of  my  readmg  Locke,  but  as  an 

e^xnple  of  the  great  accessions  made  to-  fenowledge,  aiid  the  valuable  ideas  ac- 
quixr^d  in  careless  and  accidental  exoarsions  of  the  nund.  J 

Xxi  noticing  his  readings,  our  only  other  extract  is  transcribed  on  ac- 
®®**iat  of  its  remarkable  singularity : 

,,.^S08.  Bee.  20.  After  dinner  slept  only  for  a  few  minutes,  afterwards 
^^icar  of  Wakefield,"  which  we  just  completed  by  supper  and  bed-time;  a 
^^^[^nl;  ahsurd  book,  vdth  hardly  anything  to  carry  it  through  but  the  name  of  the 
antlxor,  or  to  re<k)ncile  the  reader  to  it  but  the  catastrophe  giving  such  full 
"^^^jstoe  of  happiness  to  the  good-  and  such  proper  punishment  to  the  wicked 
J'^*^  worthless.  Tiresome  disputations,  felse  opimons,  unintwesting  digressions, 
^^^irobable  incidents,  nothing  perfectly  right  even  where  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
^^-■-«ntly  wrop^;  the  veiy  humour  bpmg  little  pipre  than  a  good  attempt,  and 
^^"^^^irbemg  q[uite  successful. §  .        .= 

1'his  might  probably. have  been  recanted  had  he  lived ;  for  his  life  was 

*^^:>ni;inual  cbiange  of  feeling  and  opinion.     He  Jong  vacillated  between 

"*^  advantages  x)|f  eB^riy^ari  late  iiisiag ;  W  he  finishes  with  more  than  a 

E^^^e  upon  their  respective  merits  which  may  remind  us  of  .one  of  ^Lord 

*'3^on's  elaborate  judgments  in  Chaqcei:y.||     The  same  conpiderajtion  is 

?*^'V'^n  to  fhiB  greajK^  advaritages  of  dining  alone  or  in  cotiipany  ;^  and 

^■;^<»  aa  to  whe'tlw  time  id  ftiore'waYted  in  London  or  in  the  countiry.  On 

"^i«  point  he  cdmes  to  the  wise  d[etermlnation  that  a  grfit^t  deal  depends 

'^iKsn  himself;*^  an  opinion  which  Dr.  Jfohnson,  ihe  authority  he  re- 

'^^^nced,  would  assuredly  have  confirmed. 

■    "^  Fage2i5. 

't  We  have  heard  a  contemporary  remark  that  his  greatest  talent  was  the  art 
^^  concealing  how  little  he  knew. 

t  Page  36.  §  Page  485.  ||  Page  105.  H  Page  112. 

*♦  Page  192. 
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It  is  In  no  spirit  of  disrespect  that  these  things  are  remarked  apon  • 
though,  with  so  honestly  written  a  Diary  before  us,  we  may  occasiouaZly 
be  tempted  into  using  a  familiar  tone.  Hb  own  estimates  of  \m  ttlentfl 
and  their  application  are  more  hamble  than  any  other  man  wouU^  in 
his  case,  have  ventured  upon. 

His  allusions  to  political  affairs  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  part  Iimci 
took  in  the  debates,  and  to  our  hopeless  attempts  in  favour  of  tba^ 
Bourbons.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  his  brilliant  successes  as  a  spetkes 
did  not  contribute,  so  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  to  kb  hi^pnies^s. 
He  was  too  sensitive  to  his  own  criticisms,  and  only  felt  assured  when  Im.^ 
found  that  he  had  succeeded.  Then,  success  exhilarated  him.  "W^^ 
may  imagine  his  buoyancy  of  spirit  when  he  made  the  following  entry: 

1786.  February  9.  Went  to  the  House,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time.*  Ndal 
home  till  seven  in  the  morning. 

]=Oth.  Eose  at  twelve  and  continued  at  home  till  dinner,  with  the/»^  tiir^_-t 
sufficiently  proved  the  importance  of  exertion  to  liappiness.  My  mind  was  ^  ^ 
light  and  my  powers  so  active  and  vigorous,  that  no  undertaking  appeared  ctL:*. 
ficult.  The  activity  of  the  mental  powers  awakened  the  feelings  also,  and  ma^Le 
me  susceptible  of  enjoyment,  to  wmch  I  am  in  general  a  stranger.  It  is  stjanace 
that  an  exercise  of  powers  of  which  previously  one  might  have  been  pretty  cerxr- 
tahi  should  have  produced  such  effects ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  life  appears  ^ 
dressed  in  new  colours,  and  I  myself  to  be  endued  with  new  capacities  of  enjo^^- 
ment.  At  five  went  to  dinner  at  Leggo's,  where  I  remained,  partaking  more  ^^f 
the  pleasures  of  the  company  and  conversation  than  I  can  otteu  remember  fco 
have  done  till  now.} 

Of  his  speech  on  the  Russian  armament,  &c.,  he  says : 

Spoke  late,  and  when  I  had  no  reason,  from  my  fsel,  to  exnect  that  I  shotul-^ 
speak  welL  I  did  in  fact  forget  much  of  what  I  nad  intendeo,  and  of  what  hsb^ 
been  made  perfectly  familiar  to  me ;  and  of  that  which  I  did  produce,  all  it:»-« 
colouring  had  sunk  in.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  thought  by  some  tb^e 
best  of  what  I  have  ever  done,  and  even  gained  great  credit.  So  easy  is  cred-it 
gained,  with  us  at  least,  by  public  speaking.  § 

Much,  he  himself  thought,  depended  upon  his  manner,  '^  which  he  { 
posed  had  a  power  of  setting  off  what  in  point  of  matter  had  nothing  ( 
traordinary."!! 

If  he  entirely  failed,  or  fancied  that  he  had  failed,  he  was  misenU^^ 
He  was  unhappy,  sometimes  for  days,  when  he  had  let  a  favoanbX^tf 
opportunity  pass  by,  or  had  only  done  well  what  he  thought  might  ha^^  « 
been  done  better.     Under  the  date  of  "  1798,  January  43i,"  we  have 

Debate;^  second  part ;  ever  to  be  regretted.    On  returning  firom  the  Hon^* 
the  ovemignt,  I  had  settled  some  points  necessary  for  the  next  day.    Ll  tl:m« 
mommg  I  felt  much  better  than  I  had  done  the  day  before :  I  revised  vhafc    ^ 
had  before  purposed,  corrected  and  made  additions,  and,  before  I  went  to  tlxe 
House,  prepared  at  all  points.    My  infatuation  in  not  speaking  exoeeds  all  tbi^^ 
I  have  ever  known  in  myself  or  could  conceive.    Upon  a  review,  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  Dundas  taking  the  place  I  wished  in  the  debate,  made  hardly  any 
difference.    Everything  was,  notwithstanding,  as  much  provided  to  my  wi^^ 
as  if  I  had  bespoke  it.    The  loss  to  me  is  something  incalculable,  and  my  regre* 

*  On  the  Westminster  Scrutiny.  . 

f  A  word  he  frequently  substitutes  for  "  feeUng."  We  find  in  this  Diary*  ►'^ 
the-by,  ^the  use,  recently. so  common,  of  the  word  ventilate:  in  the  sense  of  ^ 
**  discuss.'* 

t  Page  44.  §  Page  245.  ||  Page  19^ 

f  *<  On  trebling  the  assessed  taxes.'* 
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ch  that  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  m jsdf.  It  breaks  my  slumbers^  and 
38  me  incapable  of  doing  anjthisg.* 

be  «0DtiDiie9  for- the  remaander  of  «  page  to  dwell  upon  **  the  severe 
Lnoe"  he  »  **  undergoing  for  this  folly."  It  w*s  something  yery 
rent  from  the  feeling  of  a  former  sessiott,  when^  returning  from  the 
se  at  half-past  seTen  on  a  May  morning,  '*  we  were  boyish  enough" 
telb  us)  *'  to  amuse  ourselves  with  throwing  Bt(mes  at  each  other 
Dg  our  progress  through  the  Park,  and  oranges  when  we  came  in  St 
es'g-street"'!'  • 

Lis  position  as  Secretary  at  War,  under  Pitt,  brought  him  much  into 
act  with  the  French  Royalists.  They  often,  we  are  afraid,  imposed 
1  him.  We  find  sums  of  four,  five,  and  six  thousand  pounds  placed 
le  hands  of  individuals  without  any  recorded  results ;  and  a  body  of 
Jemen,  called  Agens  du  Mot,  of  whom  our  Secretary  had  no  very 
urable  report,  had  '^  20,000/.  per  month"  remitted  to  them  from  the 
ish  Treasury.* 

onsidering  now  little  these  gentlemen  seem  to  Imve  accomplished,  it 
itisfactory  to  find,  somewhat  later,  that  the  Council  had  wisely  re* 
id  upon  a  *'  measure  for  finally  closing  with  the  Boyalists,  and  casting 
X  off." 

he  impression,  indeed,  as  to  our  power  of  meeting  unreasonable  de- 
ds,  was  already  embarrassing.  Russia,  the  year  before,  had  proposed 
B  paid  for  her  asMstance  "  300,000/.  for  outfit,  125,000/.  per  month, 
000/.  ^r  return.^  ^  The  last  would  certainly  have  been  a  dangerous 
iition. 

[r.  Windham's  seat  in  the  Council  was  often  made  as  uncomfortable 
ts  seat  in  Pariiament.  He  was  called  upon  to  sanction  measures  that 
ould  not  approve.  On  one  occasion  he  was  so  vexed,  that,  dwelling 
I  it  afterwards,  he  owns  that  he  ^'fell  asleep."  §  His  ministerial 
lations,  we  must  confess,  do  not,  upon  the  whole,  inspire  us  with 
h  respect  for  the  manner  or  the  spirit  in  which  the  destinies  of  the 
d  are  sometimes  infineneed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Duke's  operations 
be  Peninsuht,  we  seem  to  have  owed  our  safety  as  a  nation  to  the 
ery  of  our  navy  rather  than  to  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers.  Of  ne^o- 
Qg  with  the  French  Directory,  Mr.  Windham  disapproved;  like 
t%y  he  saw  no  hope  but  in  war,  still  war,  and  George  III.  so  honoured 
firmness,  that  he  once||  thought  of  calling  upon  him  to  form  a 
istry. 

ne  part  of  his  conduct  as  a  high-minded  statesman  we  find  it  difficult 
coount  for.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1797,  he  tells  us  of  "a  more 
2t  avowal  from  Mr.  Fox,  than  ever  before,  of  his  intention  to  revoln- 
ise  the  country;"  and  an  intention  "to  subvert  the  government"— 
inerely  the  mmistry,  we  presume— is  said  to  have  been  subsequently 
■ved  at  a  meeting  in  Westminster  ;*|r  and  yet,  after  but  a  brief  in- 
al,  we  find  him  seated  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Fox,  in  the  ministry 
*All  the  Talents."  Our  present  task  is  not  to  explain  this,  but 
ely  to  notice  it 

^garding  him  as  the  advocate  and  champion  of  British  sports,  it 
•d  be  wrong  to  pass  over  the  occasional  allusions  to  his  amusements. 

*a«e  385.  f  Page  135.  J  Pages  342,  350. 

'The  eflfect  of  discontent,"  pages  392-3.  ||  In  1800,  p.  431. 

«4^es  358-379. 
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He  rode,  he  fenced,  he  skated;  A  prize-fight  had  sufi&cient  attraotion 
to  make  him  give  up  a  meeting  of  the  Council.*  He  seems  to  have 
attended  more  than  twenty  of  these  conflicts.  In  one  of  them — ^between 
<*  Jack  Joseph,  a  soldier,  who  showed  upon  his  back  floggings  which  he 
had  received  to  a  distinguished  amount,"  and  Hardy,  a  carpenter,  we 
have  an  early  instance  of  the  crosses  which  brought  the  priie-rring  ioto 
disrepute.  Hardy,  it  appears,  was  suspected  of  having  "  fought  booty.'  * 
A  fight  at  Brighton,  in  1788,  ended  fatally  ;  and  we  are  told,  in  a  not^* 
that  it  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ^*  declarad. 
that  he  would  not  in  future  patronise  or  be  present  at  any  pug^istic  cov^- 
test."  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  we  think,  has  some  anecdotes  that  do 
not  read  so  favourably.  One  of  these  fights  was  conducted  in  soqai^t 
and  orderly  a  manner  that  the  diarist  describes  it  as  *'  more  like  a  cors.* 
gregation  of  Puritans  assembled  to  hear  one  of  Cromwell's  preachers.  * ' 
Another,  and  much  later,  was  the  celebrated  battle  between  Gully  am.  d 
Gregson,  of  which  he  does  not  speak  so  as  to  make  it  quite  certain  the^t 
he  was  present.  We  well  remember  seeing  Gregson  spar  a  few  days  afi^r 
his  defeat.  He  was  a  tall  and  apparently  strong-limbed  man,  but  mtK^.- 
out  suf!icient  stamina.     Of  this  enough. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  included  in  the  Diary,  the  mind  «>f 
its  writer  was  a  good  deal  occupied  with  what  he  calls  *'  reveries  abovjat 
balloons,"  a  novelty  in  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  much  interest.  TIrme 
subject  is  referred  to  again  and  again,  and  on  the  oth  of  May,  1785,  Fme 
made  an  ascent,  satisfied  greatly  with  his  self-possession,  but  dissatisfi^^ 
that  the  wind  had  not  been  favourable  for  '*  crossing  the  Channel." 

On  bull-baiting  he  only  gives  his  opinion  once.  It  is  in  a  letter  "fco 
Captain  Lukin,  and  is  pretty  strongly  expressed.  "  I  should  rejoice  5.  Ki^ 
your  bull-baiting  (he  says),  if  I  could  rejoice  in  anything.  ...  I  defy  ** 
person  to  attack  bull-baiting  and  to  defend  hunting."  Yet  he  could  r^^- 
buke  a  sailor  (and  regret  that  he  had  not  rebuked  him  sufficiently)  fc^^ 
'* boasting  of  cruelties  practised  on  seals,  under  notion  of  fun  ;"  and,  g»^ 
another  instance  of  kindly  nature,  he  was  so  alive  to  the  influence  ^=^^ 
sweet  sounds  that  he  could  even  tolerate  the  music  of  a  barrel-organ. 

In  speaking  of  the  pleasant  amusement  of  bull-baiting,  we  have  be»-  "^^ 
reminded  that,  amongst  the  few  who  were  alive  at  the  close  of  the  la^^^ 
century,  some  perhaps  may  remember  the  bull-baits  at  an  ancient  wallfSB-  ^ 
city  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  the  spots  they  invaded.     Along  v^tz^ 
principal  streets,  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  v^^"^ 
covered  galleries  or  passages,  called  rows^  about  fifteen  feet  wide.    Tb^^^ 
are  entered  from  the  street  by  short  flights  of  steps.    Above  them  vmr'^ 
the  upper  stories  of  houses,  some  of  them  of  considerable  antiquity.  Ttm^ 
rows  themselves  have  shops  or  private  dwellings  on  one  hand,  and  on  tt"^^ 
other  (towards  the  streets)  are  open  spaces  with  railings  or  balnstrad^^* 
or  with  bulkheads  for  the  deposit  of  wares  and  merchandise.    Ailar  tFa.^ 
bull  had  been  chained  to  a  ring,  and  baited  for  some  time  with  dog^  ^^ 
was  driven  into  one  of  these  rows,  where,  bleeding  and  mad  with  p»^ 
and  rage,  he  rushed  furiously  along,  dragging  after  him  his  chun,sa<i 
followed  by  a  noisy  crowd  of  savages.     The  shops  were  dosed,  thefe'^ 
persons  that  were  encountered  fled  to  some  place  of  refuge,  and  this  dis'* 
gusting  scene  was  part  of  an  annual  holiday. 

♦  Page  334. 
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Of  such  a  sport  Mr.  Windham  was  the  apologist. 

His  love  of  the  theatre  seems  to  have  had  its  entire  existence  in  his 
adnairatioQ  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  whom' he  was  also  upou  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy.'  With  the  Diary  we  have  several  of  her  tetters  to  him. 
The  last  of  them,  written  when  she  was  playing  at  Manehe^er  ia  ITQG, 
18  an  achtoowledgment  very  gracefully  expressed  for  kindness  shown  to 
one  of  her  firiends.  'Mr.  Windham's  estimate  of  her  talent  as  an  actress 
is  given  in  a  few  words.  He  had  seen  her  in  "  Rosalind"  for  the  second 
time.  It  is  "  not  equal,  he  thinks,  to  her  tragedy ;  there  is  a  want  of 
hilarity  in  it ;  it  is  just,  but  not  easy.  The  highest  praise  (he  adds)  that 
can  be  given  to  her  comedy  is  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  ant,  but  her 
tragedy  is  the  perfection  of  nature.* 

On  other  occasions  he  mentions  the  characters  of  which  he  attended 
her  performan<^e,  but  his  record  does  not  usually  extend  beyond  a  word, 
and  it  is  probably  of  the  last  he  saw  that  he  says  :  "  27th  (of  May,  1806). 
Dressed,  and  went  to  play.  Mrs.  Siddons  in  '  Zara.'  Had  not  seen  her 
for  years :  impression  of  her  excellence  not  less  than  formerly."  In  1797, 
when  he  wetat  to  one  of  her  benefits,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  at  a  play  "  since  '93." 

Of  his  visits  to  the  Continent,  the  most  notable  were  to  see  the  Duke 
of  York's  operations  before  Valenciennes,  and  afterwards  to  witness  his 
retreat.!  ^^  ^^®  siege  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  joined  the  storming 
P*^y.  He  feared,  very  unnecessarily  (for  he  exposed  himself  sufficiently 
in  the  trenches),  that  it  might  have  been  an  imputation  on  his  courage. 
One  of  the  incidents  that  made  most  impression  upon  him  was  the  recep- 
tion of  a  message  under  flag  of  truce,  and  a  very  mismanaged  affair  it 
"^ms  to  have  been.  The  scene,  however,  he  describes  as  the  most  in- 
teresting that  could  be  conceived : 

yV*e  descended  on  both  sides,  and  held  an  amicable  conference  in  a  space 
^hicb,  a  moment  before,  it  would  have  been  death  to  either  partv  to  enter,  and 
of  Mrhich,  the  moment  after,  the  possession  was  to  be  disputed  with  equal  obsti- 
^•^.  .  .  .  One  of  the  persons  whom  I  talked  to  .  .  .  had  served  on  Doard  the 
"^^lliatUe  (French  frigate^  in  the  East  Indies,  a^d  spoke  English ;  in  which 
i^^^^tiage  he  made  no  difficulty  of  confessing  to  me  hia  disinclination  to  the. 
.revolutionary]  cause,  and  his  wish  that  the  town  might  surrender.  He  desired 
^^iciakrly  that  it  jnight  be  signified  to  the  Hanoverian  officers  that  two  of 
nen"^  corps  [whom  he  named]  had  bee^n  taken  prisoners,  Vere  well,  and  in  his 
'^^ping.  After  {talking  together  in  this  way  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
"J^'Utes,  and  drinking  to  each  other's  gooa  health,  notice  waa  given  to  retire ; 
^*^ch  was  liot  so  effected;  however,  in  some  parts,,  buit  that  mai^  were  wounded 
pf^  ^ome  killed  on  both^tides  before  it  was.  knpw?i  that  the  ^ruce  was  expired. 
v|^  I>uke  of  Xork  said  that.^bis  oydeps  t^d  l^n.  th^t.  &^^  ininujtes  should  be 
^^"^ed  after  80^nd^thp1^n^lBpet.t ..,  .  .^  ,,,.; 

A.'8  interesting  a& 'this  had  beeq^  andmach  naope  splendid^i  was  the  cere- 
?^^y  (after  the  ea^piuilation)  ef  the  troops  iBareUn^  out  /and  laying^  down 
'^^ip  ahrms."  ^-FewsetSnesift  iifo  (hoisays)  can- b^  lOoOceive^  of,  equal 
"^^^ificeilfee."     And  it  may  readily  be  believed:!  ^-r  .    / 

*"Bage79(1786>^         V     -,    !       ^    ',.,...,    :.  't.    :,.„..,  .     ..  V      ..* 

T --Q0b*ett  ha4,¥een  a  biecejof  music  described  as  "  Hie  l^iike  of  York's  cele- 


JJ^tedMarch."    "His  c^X^hiBX^Q^mti^r'^ifiW^ 
kh^^^  march,  that  I  ever  heard'  6f,  Was  his  quick  march  o«t  of  Flanders  with 
^  enemy  following  at  his  heels." 
*  f  age  282. 
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He  went  to  the  army,  on  its  retreat,  officially;  and  tinder  cirennutanees 
very  different  from  those  of  his  former  visit.  The  forces  of  the  enetny 
were  advancing.  Reports  were  brought  that  they  were  upon  them.  Our 
line  was  formed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  rode  along  it.  The  men,  he 
says,  "  turned  out  with  alacrity,  with  no  appearance  anywhere  of  per- 
turbation, and  in  some  parts  with  indications  of  confidence."  Windbani. 
addressed  them :  not  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  duke-  made  a> 
similar  attempt,  but  "  failed  most  miserably."  "  It  is  one  of  the  talent^** 
says  the  secretary,  "in  which  he  is  defective.'*  Their  alarm  proted 
groundless,  and  the  army  continued  its  retreat ;  Windham  now  oecnpying^ 
a  post  of  honour,  by  attaching  himself  to  the  reserve  commanded  \fy 
Abercromby.  "The  march,"  he  says,  "was  conducted  in  silence, aad 
had  something  very  fine  and  striking."  It  would  be  difficah,  indeed,  to 
imagine  anything  more  impressive  than  a  large  body  of  troops  Tetiriog^ 
with  unbroken  discipline  and  silent  tramp  in  m>nt  of  an  enemy. 

We  have  been  less  occupied,  perhaps,  by  the  order  of  the  Diary  its6l£ 
than  by  the  subjects  it  has  supplied  or  suggested.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
recommended  his  friends  to  keep  such  personal  chronicles,  and  himselF 
showed  the  example,  his  advice  was  to  write  nightly,  and  to  "  write  iat^ 
mediately."  "  Write  down  everything,"  he  said,  "that  you  remember-  5 
for  you  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad."  Windham,  on  tke 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  recal  the  events  of  three  months  at  a  time ;  or 
to  fix  a  date  by  "  Friday  I  rather  suspect  was  the  day;"  or  "  Sunday  I 
conceive ;"  or  some  other  day  "  I  have  a  notion ;"  and  as  to  writing 
down  everything^  he  scarcely  ever  gives  a  word  or  opinion  uttered  by  anjr 
of  the  remarkable  men  whose  society  he  enjoyed.  It  is  nomen^  m£ 
prtBterea  nihiL*  The  most  signal  exceptions  are  three  or  four  piga0 
from  conversations  with  Johnson,  and  the  very  interesting  acooontoC 
his  last  interview  with  that  great  and  good  man.  There  is  so  moohica 
the  latter  that  is  valuable  beyond  the  things  of  this  world,  that  (long  ma 
it  is)  we  should  copy  it,  if  it  were  not  already  made  easily  accessible  a»s 
part  of  Mr.  Croker's  additions  to  "  Boswell." 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  previous  conversations^  Mr.  Windham  records  "  hm^ 
opinion  that  I  oould  not  name  above  five  of  my  college  acquaintaao^'^ 
who  read  liatin  with  sufficient  ease  to  make  it  pleasurable."  He  cob&-- 
dered  it  a  great  object  to  find  something  "  to  beguile  time,  and  fill  dB« 
interval  between  active  thought  and  perfect  vacuity."  And  be  remarked 
upon  the  "  vast  change  of  the  Latin  language  from  the  tim^  of  LuorstiiaA 
to  Virgil ;  greater  than  known  in  any  other,  even  the  French," 

Of  the  conversation  of  Burke  we  have  still  less.  Wlule  he  wflUi 
travelling  with  Windham  in  Scotland,  he  made  the  observation,  ismoD^C 
others,  that  "  every  man  has  some  little  comer  in  his  mind,  which  ^® 
reserves  for  meanness — a  slut's  hole."  It  is  an  unpleasant  charge;  9f^ 
if  true,  the  sooner  we  close  the  ugly  place  the  better. 

In  1790,  we  have  the  diarist's  reflections  on  the  unhappinMS  ^^ 
celibacy.  Eight  years  later  he  married.  He  had  often,  long  be£9^^ 
made  brief  allusions  to  his  destined  bride,  and  he  mentions  her  aft^^ 
wards ;  but  we  gather  little  from  the  introductions  of  her  name,  eze^f  * 

*  The  exception,  p.  197  (when  he  sat  near  Fox  and  Burke  at  Mr.  Goke'^^ 

amounts  to  little. 
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lat,  as  Mrs.  Windham,  she  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  royal 
mily. 

To  bis  relatioDS  he  wa9  kindly  affectioned.  Mrs.  Lukin,  the  wife  of 
8  half-brother  who  was  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  had  much  of  his 
g;ard;  and  a  great  deal  of  his  time  was  passed  in  her  sooiety*  She  was 
lyiagp  with  hiin  when  one  of  his  best  speeches  was  made  ;*  and  '^  had 
ggested  to  me,"  he  says,  ''one  of  the  points  which  I  afterwards  made 
e  of,  and  which  was  just  as  good,  for  aught  I  ]snow,  as  any  of  those 
th  whidi  it  was  associated."  His  letter— -thirteen  years. afterwards — 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  is  fiill  of  deep  feeling,  beautiftiUy  and 
tutaUy  expressed. 

But,  of  his  letters  contained  in  the  present  volume,  the  most  striking 
\Tk  official  despatch  addressed  to  Sir  John  Stuart  after  his  victory  over 

>  French  in  Calabria  (in  1806).  To  blame  him  for  a  single  act  of  in- 
cretion,  while  acknowledging  services  so  glorious  and  important,  was 
Ufficult  apd  dehcate  task,  admirably  ai^complished.']' 

Our  only  addirtaonal  extract  from  what  he  has  written  shall  be  his 
(cription  of  the  author  of  Juniu&X  as  a  speaker^  He  had  been  consi- 
^tig,  with  reference  to  himself}  how  little  the  suooess  of  a  speech  some- 
)€»  depends  upon  its  merits. 

Let  any  one  remeihber  (he  continues)  tke  reception,  and  examine  the  lan^oage 
1  matter  of  mj  ci  Francis's  speeches,  and  then  say  whitt  the  proportion  is,  on 
otters  of  this  sort,  betwe^  praise  ajid  merit  Francis's  speeches  are  regidar 
QQJJositions,  exhibiting  in.  many  parts  great  force  of  thought,  and  conceived 
Poughout  in  language  peculiarly  elegant  and  energetic^  I  know  not  any  one 
iLOse  speeches',  in  respect  of  clearness  and  force  of  dictioh,  cjan  stand  in  com- 
titionwith  Francis's.  What  I  have  feaid  atr  any  tiifte  must  come  infinitely 
ott,  since  1  should  despair,  very  muohj  even  of  writing  such  lahgoage. 
A£ss  Bnrney  describes  the  writer  of  this  passe^  well,  as  ^  the  in- 
muous,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Wyndhahi."     In  what  he  says 

Umself,  we  may  pardon  his  too  fre(j[uenft  allusions  to  symptoms  of 
xlily  or  mental  -feihire,  for,  had  his  life  not  been  shortened  by  the  effects 

an  accident,  there  is  great  probability  that  the  paralysis  he  appte- 
Qded  wouki  hav^  afflicted  him  ;  and  it  was  a  fearf\il  anticipation .     To 

placed  again^  entries  such  as  these  there  is  much  in  the  Diary  that 
^leates  talent  and  feeling ;  and  much  that  may  add  to  our  knowledge 
fch  of  the  time  and  of  human  nature. 

^e  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  having  other  works  of  a  slmiiar 
Hsription.  There  are  autograph  papers^  m  the  posseBsion  of  a  lady  in 
otiand,  connected  with  the  life  of  Charlotte  Lennox.  When  Dr.  John- 
!^  spoke  of  having  met  at  dinner  at  Mrs.  Garriek's,  ill  1784,  Mrs. 
QE'ter,  Miss  IJannah  More,  and  Fanny  Burney,*' three  such  women 
^  said)  are  not  to  be  found ;  I  know  not  wh^re  I  could  find  a  fourth, 
>pt  Mrs;  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  all."  In  the  hands  of  a 
^petent  editor,  the  records  of  her  chequered  life  could  scarcely  &it  to 
*iitcresrting. 

"""^   •!  _      '  *  r     ■  1  ■    ■    '  ■■■■.■■•■  ■■  .  ■  .  ■       ■  •  I  ■   1|  ■  ,     ■  ■      ■■ 

'  On  including  !Francis  as  one  of  iSbe  conductors  of  t&e  impeachmeat  <tf  Warren 

■^gs. 

[  His  proclamation  to  the  Calabrlans  was  thought  to  have  been  HI  judged. 

•  Bioce  tiie  celebrated  article  in  the  Edvnbur^  Beviem,  the  bdief  of  the  Francis- 

>  b«8  never  been  shaken,  except  bj  one  alone  of  the  argiunaats  adduced  by  the 
^  Mx.  Jelinger  Symons  in  favour  of  William  Burke. 
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It  would  appear  that  Europe  is  ag^ia  to  be  drenched  in  blood  throug^h. 
the  wantonness  either  of  the   Prussian  sovereign  or  of  his  tool  and 
prompter,  Bismarck.    The  latter  is  the  very  reflection  of  the  Picrochole  o£ 
Rabelais,  who  served  King  Swashbuckle,  and  set  about  a  political  felony 
against  John  d'Albret  in  order  to  gratify  his  love  of  annexation  and. 
plunder,  as  Bismarck  has  essayed  for  Prussia.     That  country  has  thtis 
become  a  common  disturber  of  the  European  peace,  the  Lema  of  evil  fco 
Europe.t     That  upstart  kingdom,  from  the  ascent  of  Charles  Frederick, 
or  Frederick  II.  and  the  Great — so  miscalled  because  crowned  heads  cele- 
brated for  magnitude  of  outrage  on  humanity  are  always  "great'*  in  tl^.^ 
obscured  sight  of  the  immoral  multitude — ^that  empire  has  become  whck't 
it  is  at  present,  not  by  the  growth  of  honest  increase  or  accession,  bat  l>3 
a  series  of  tricks,  and  by  arts  directed  to  no  other  end  than  profit,  wiil^  - 
out  regard  to  the  means.    Frederick  II.  came  to  the  throne  in  1740,  am.^ 
found  an  army  which  his  father,  an  ignorant  man^  and  a  brute  towai^Ls 
his  son  and  all  the  world  besides,  had  disciplined  with  a  rod  of  iron,  bajHJt 
had  used  only  for  show,  not  having  a  capacity  to  lead  it  into  the  fiel^i. 
One  regiment  consisted  of  giants.     His  son,  finding  an  army  so  abjeetljf 
broken  in  as  to  be  the  most  passive  of  machines,  saw  it  was  useless  ^^4^ 
possess  such  a  tool  by  "  rieht  divine,"  and  keep  it  without  turning  it  "fto 
some  profit.     He  observed  that  the  poor  empress-queen  was  weak.    BC^ 
determined  to  profit  by  that  fact,  and  to  demand  a  part  of  her  dominiov^ 
and,  if  she  refused,  to  take  it  at  the  head  of  these  his  well-drilled  slaves. 
He  secured  the  neutrality  of  France,  overran  Lower  Silesia,  and,  by  th^ 
treaty  of  Breslau,  held  fast  his  plunder,  together  with  the  territory  of  Glafc^e. 
Thus  encouraged,  and  under  false  pretences,  he  soon  after  commenced 
hostilities  again,  to  support  his  system  of  self-profit  at  any  risk,  piax^ 
suing  violent  measures,  utterly  regardless  of  principle.  Why  keep  an  arnnj 
without  using  it  to  advantage  of  some  kind  ?  He  was  again  able  to  profit 
because  he  must  make  his  army  still  useful,  and  being  opposed  to  eDemies 
less  skilful,  and  ruled  by  old  habits  and  notions  of  war,  he  at  last  secured 
his  plunder  by  the  treaty  of  Dresden.     During  a  ten  years*  peace,  Ii^ 
further  organbed  and  disciplined  his  army  with  great  care  and  ununial 
sagacity,  adopting  things  that  were  useful,  and  not  those  the  fruit  of 
custom,  for  he  possessed  considerable  genius,  whichy  after  all,  is  little 
more  than  daring  to  think  for  oneself.     In  the  next  war  he  fongb^ 
against  five  or  six  German  States,  and  in  1763  secured  a  peace  once 
more,  with  all  his  acquirements  in  territory,  being  much  too  sharp  for  has 
brother  autocrats.     In  1772  he  combined  with  Russia  to  plunder  ai&o 
divide  Poland  between  them,  for  he  hesitated  at  nothing  dishonest  tha^t 
would  add  to  his  territory,  if  the  immoral  bearing  was  the  only  connde* 
ration.   He  had,  without  a  heart,  a  clear  head,  and  in  governing  Froni^ 
he  ruled  like  a  despot  under  laws  of  his  own  that,  when  not  interfering 
with  his  despotism,  were  impartially  administered,  for  he  was  a  real  i    " 
of  business,  amid  all  his  selfish  ambition. 

*  See  also  a  former  paper,  entitled  "  Prussia  and  her  Antecedents."  ■  ^ 

t  From  the  Lemean  Hydra,  the  marauder  in  Argos,  whence  <*  malomm  Leinii 
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e  the  death  of  Charles  Frederick,  or  Frederick  IL,  in  1786,  Prussia 
1  no  sovereign  of  ability,  but  all  have  been  ready  to  sacrifice  prin- 
ad  humanity  to  make  a  profit.  Frederick  William  IL,  who  sac- 
Frederick  IL,  died  in  1797.  He  was  nptorious  for  his  invasion 
[under  of  Poland  in  1792-93,  when  the  sanguinary  butcher, 
row,  destroyed  thirty  thousand  Poles  at  Warsaw,  for  which  Russia, 
the  Messaiina  of  the  North,  chanted  Te  Deum,  while  with  the 
Frederick  William  they  partitioned  the  rest  of  Poland ! 
lally,  while  the  foregoing  proofs  of  huinanity,  of  royal  integrity,  and 
pathy  for  the  crown  and  people  of  Poland,  were  thus  displaying  in - 
^3,  Prussia  was  foremost  in  denouncing  France  and  the  French 
in  their  revolution !  Not  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbon,  though 
ise  of  kings,  was  the  entire  point  in  her  view.  There  was  an  op- 
ity  of  marching  the  pattern  troops  of  Europe,  those  presumed 
ibles,  into  France,  and  therefore  next  to  a  certainty  of  success  over 
French  rabble !  The  Bourbons  once  replaced,  their  gratitude  was 
to  be  displayed  in  a  "  tangible"  manner.  A  slice  of  the  integral 
y  of  France  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  restored  family,  though 
against  the  nation,  be  little  enough  to  pay  for  their  own  replace- 
a  plenitude  of  despotism,  urged  as  the  Prussians  were  to  support 
e  right,  and  profit  by  the  congenial  feeling.  Roused  by  the 
L  princes,  who  early  deserted  their  king  and  country — in  the  same 
they  had  been  dethroning  a  king  and  plundering  elsewhere— the 
ins  determined  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  punish  the  contumacy  of 
3nch  people  for  interfering  with  their  own  government.  Those 
san  rulers  who  did  not  openly  declare  in  favour  of  that  celebrated 
secretly  sanctioned  it,  George  III.  among  the  rest,  so  it  was  said 
edited. 

Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Hannibal  of  the  Prussians  and  their  allies, 
ir  army,  modelled  after  that  of  King  Frederick  the  Great,  into 
!.  The  French,  a  mere  rabble,  were  to  be  annihilated  before  these 
:  troops"  of  the  world.  The  soldiers  of  France  had,  in  the  anarchy 
solution,  except  a  few  regiments,  both  to  be  raised  and  disciplined  for 
.  Of  experienced  officers  they  had  but  few,  but  they  had  courage, 
r,  and  a  Frenchman's  peculiar  aptitude  for  a  campaign.  The  allied 
of  Pilnitz  was  to  replace  the  Bourbon  in  plenitude  of  despotism, 
league  of  sovereigns  for  the  security  and  honour  of  their  crowns" ' 
Q  title  of  that  league !  The  people,  a  mere  canaille,  were  nothing 
matter.  What  had  any  people  to  do  but  to  obey?  In  1792, 
|r  thousand  Prussians  and  an  Austrian  force,  in  all  above  a  hundred 
Dd  men,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  their  head,  were  to  march  upon 
replace  the  Bourbons,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  JECing  of  Prussia  and 
ler  of  Austria,  punish  the  **  usurpers"  T)f  the  government — punish 
ople  for  interfering  with  their  own  government !  All  who  opposed 
ke  were  to  suffer.  Towns  that  defended  themselves  against  the 
1  invaders  were  to  be  treated  as  rebels,  and  the  houses  demolished  or 
1 !  Military  law,  without  hope  of  pardon,  was  to  be  put  in  force, 
nras  to  be  given  up  to  plunder  and  destruction,  without  immediate 
nee  to  the  king  and  the  coalition !  This  threat  of  vengeance  roused 
elings  of  the  French  people,  and  no  wonder.  It  did  more;  it 
i  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  king  at  last  by  the  flagitious  and  im- 
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politic  conduct  of  the  princes  in  thus  leading  on  the  allied  invasion.  Tn 
the  mean  time,  the  Prussian  invincibles  advanced  in  the  exact  disdpline 
and  order  taught  by  the  "  great"  Frederick,  beautifully  pipeclayed,  well 
gaitered,  and  neatly  knapsacked,  each  with  burden  enough  for  a  mole. 
They  took  Langwy.  Paris  seemed  open  to  them.  The  Parisian  mob^ 
enraged,  had  got  uppermost,  and  committed  horrible  murders  of  the  more 
prominent  loyalists.  Dumourier,  with  raw  levies  of  troops,  bat  great 
judgment,  threw  himself  into  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and  arrested  the  whole 
force  of  the  Prussians  and  their  allies.  Volunteers  flocked  to  the  defence 
of  their  country.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  so  insolent  at  the  head  of  his 
Prussian  invincibles,  was  beaten  by  the  raw  French  levies  at  Valmy.  The 
Phissian  insolence  was  thus  justly  punished.  They  deemed  that  they 
were  only  going  to  march  over  the  ground  to  punish  the  French—a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  them  with  their  allies.  Dumourier's  raw 
levies  were  not  seventy  thousand,  without  pipeclay  or  pigtails. 

The  Prussians  had  marched  destitute  of  forage,  intending  to  live  upon 
the  country,  but  they  could  not  do  it.  Rain  fell,  the  roads  were  broken 
up,  and  no  food  could  be  had.  Eoiled  corn  and  muddy  water  were  their 
whole  sustenance.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  saw  that  a  retreat  was  urgent^ 
but  the  King  of  Prussia,  loth  to  miss  winning  a  claim  to  a  slice  of  Frendi 
territory,  opposed  it.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  experience  prevailed  it 
last.  The  King  of  Prussia  succumbed,  and  opened  negotiations  oft 
nature  much  more  modest  than  those  in  the  insolent  proclamation  issaed 
just  before,  relaxing  from  his  haughty  demands  and  threats,  and  only 
stipulating  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  king  upon  '*  the  constitutiond 
throne !"  What  condescension,  or  rather  what  abjectness,  after  previooi 
threats  of  plunder  and  extermination ! 

The  French  answered  that  they  ''  would  not  listen  to  any  pronoaiioa 
until  the  Prussian  troops  had  quitted  the  French  territories.*'  The  French 
re- took  Langwy,  and  their  arms  became  everywhere  victorious.  Goethe,  who 
witnessed  the  Prussian  retreat,  and  the  sufferings  and  disasters  attendant) 
says  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  Prussian  soldierSi 
falling  in  with  some  pits  of  pipeclay,  were  compelled  to  load  themselfes 
with  it,  to  decorate  their  accoutrements  I  Their  pigtails,  damped  with 
soapsuds  and  whitened  with  flour,  must  still  have  been  deficient  in  du 
elegances  of  the  soldier  of  those  days,  so  deemed  among  the  pattem 
troops  of  Prussia.  Flour  was  not  procurable  even  for  food.  We  can 
well  recollect  the  species  of  lamentation  uttered  in  England,  long  aftof 
wards,  when  these  anti-revolutionary  decorations,  as  well  as  long  coalii 
cocked-hats,  and  black  gaiters,  were  given  up  by  our  own  army.  Some 
siud  it  was  Jacobinical  to  be  imitating  the  French ;  but  the  obvious  con- 
venience, in  a  military  sense,  led  to  the  change. 

But  to  return  to  our  dear  Prussian  allies,  baffled,  defeated,  nothing  to 
be  ^ined  either  by  fair  or  foul  play,  when  they  joined  the  first  gen««l 
coalition  they  patched  up  the  peace  of  B^le,  not  to  exhibit  tJieir  fidelilT 
to  their  allies,  it  is  certain,  but  to  mature  the  fruits  of  contemphitod 
plunder  in  Poland.  To  this  maturity  Prussia  directed  herself,  and  in 
place  of  remuning  tranquil  with  her  Polish  robbery,  that  being  con- 
solidated, tempted  by  a  subsidy  from  England  (she  that  had  been  ^ 
peace  since  the  treaty  of  BMe),  joined  Russia  in  a  league  to  expel  di0 
French  from  Germany,  demanding,  insolent  again  from  reliance  on  tw 
character  of  her  troops,  that  tVve  Freiieli  should  wholly  evacuate  it 
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Frederick  William  III.  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Prassia,  a  prince  of 
y  humble  talents,  and  such  a  demand,  so  confident  and  unlocked  for, 
ipoleon  I.  answered  by  marching  into  Prussia.  It  was  on  October  9^ 
06,  that  the  weak-minded  king  issued  a  declaration  of  war  from 
rfiirth,  against  both  France  and  England,  which  latter  powers  were  at 
ir  with  each  other  I  On  the  I4th  the  battle  of  Jena  was  fought,  and 
nissia  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Humbled  in  every  sense,  and  dis- 
«ced,  Prussia  afterwards  supplied  twenty  thousand  men  to  aid  Napoleon 
conquering  her  late  Russian  ally  !  What  was  the  worth  of  Prussian 
Qfiietency  P  At  one  time  she  made  peace  with  France,  having  pocketed 
subsidy  from  England  to  do  just  the  reverse.  The  whole  history  of 
'Qsaia,  from  the  time  she  first  moved  against  France,  until  she  got  out 
the  toils  of  Bonaparte,  not  by  her  own  prowess,  but  the  elements  in 
issia,  was  one  course  of  futile  efforts  at  great  things,  and  of  success 
ly  in  cruel  and  mean  ones.  Of  this  her  very  domains  exhibit  the  fSeu^ 
the  immoral  annexations  which  compose  half  her  territory,  as  is  seen 
examination,  if  we  come  to  inquire  into  causes.  It  will  oe  said,  per- 
ps,  that  a  government  desiring  territory  is  to  gratify  that  desire  at  any 
it.  It  is  true  that  has  beSn  too  much  the  practice,  but  it  is  the  hmX 
other  nations  if  they  are  to  be  sufferers  by  such  outrages.  If  the 
(shies — at  present  in  jeopardy — are  to  follow  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  be 
(orbed,  after  tricking  Austria  to  obtain  her  assistance,  scouting  the 
nfederation,  secretly  working  upon  the  passions  of  the  Italians  to 
barrass  their  late  ally,  and  then  contemplating  to  declare  off^  and 
lez  the  territories  in  the  north  at  the  end  of  the  scuffle,  this  will 
y  be  in  character. 

^ismarck  is  shrewd,  so  was  Mephistopheles,  so  are  most  men  with  whom 
iciple  and  humanity  have  no  weight.  Austria  was  entrapped,  made  a 
:  of  Faust  to  the  semi-fiend  of  Goethe,  while  following  his  pteasure.  The 
f  Prussian  secretly  tempted  Italy  to  arms,  that  in  case  Austria  was  at 
restive  about  northern  annexation,  she  might  have  another  war  near 
home  to  embarrass  her,  and  enable  Prussia  to  succeed  in  those  new 
exations  for  which,  in  reality,  she  had  originally  interfered  with  Den- 
•t.  It  is  in  vain  for  characters  who  live  only  "  to  tell  lies  for  the  good 
heir  country*'  (to  quote  Sir  William  Temple)  to  deny  what  is  lucid  to 
ie  who  will  not  submit  to  be  hoodwinked. 

^very  one  admits  that  Venice  belongs,  by  tradition  and  locality,  to 
y,.  It  is  by  nature,  character,  and  site  Italian ;  but  it  is,  and  has 
a  for  more  than  half  a  century,  a  province  of  Austria,  and  to  expect 
>  be  g^ven  up  to  Italy  without  an  equivalent  or  a  struggle,  would  be 
It  unjust.  That  Austria  should  refuse  a  conference,  for  fear  of  hearing 
t  proposition  for  an  exchange  of  territory,  in  order  to  secure  herself 
ci  what  must  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  her,  and  make  Italy  a  foe  for 
*,  is  most  impolitic.  She  could  only  decline  the  proposition  ajt  last,  if 
lered.  Sismarck,  Machiavellian  as  he  is,  turns  thia.  ojbstinacy  to  his 
L  account.  He  secretly  inflames  the  Italian  patriotism,  and  determines 
•  if  Austria  will  not  accede  to  the  annexations  for  which  Prussia  really 
t  to  war  with  Denmark,  while  covering  her  furtive  pbject  by  an 
itrian  partnership,  under  the  plausible  excuse  of  a  lapse  on  the  part  of 
unark,  she  shall  have  Prussia  and  Italy  upon  her  together.  Thus 
ing  been  successful  against  the  Danes  in  his  war-partnership,  his  next 
It  was  to  get  rid  of  his  partner's  intermeddling,  that  Prussia  migb^ 
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complete  another  phase  in  enlarging  her  territory  hy  any  means 
or  the  reverse.  The  character  of  the  transaction  neither  troul 
crochole  in  his  insolence,  nor  Ring  Swashhnckle,  his  master ;  tk 
of  whom  won  his  only  laurels  at  Baden  in  1848,  in  a  valorous  ca 
upon  an  unarmed  population,  an  event  that  will  remain  a  lasting 
meht  of  his  talents  and  savageness. 

That  the  ignorant  and  aristocratic  Austrian  governed  Lomhar 
a  coarseness  and  despotism  which  were  natural  to  a  system 
necessary  for  ruling  Croats  and  other  semi-savages,  was  too  ti 
applied  to  a  refined  people  was  altogether  unbearahle.  When  tl 
despots  partitioned  Europe  in  1814,  they  paid  no  attention  v 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  nor  to  nationalities  anywhere.  Th< 
were  ever  the  ''  swinish  multitude"  with  them.  The  fate  of  the 
of  the  Lombards,  and  of  the  Genoese,  can  never  be  forgotten, 
honest-minded  soldier,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  was  indignant  at 
violation  of  his  and  English  honour  by  Castlereagh  and  the  cod 
sovereigns,  who  divided  empires  and  races  as  they  found  most  i 
own  profit.  Prussia,  whose  continual  shifting  of  sides  deserved 
tion  of  territory  in  place  of  increase,  got  no  little,  as  if  in  return 
previous  profligacy  of  principle,  and  playing  between  France  and  £ 
selling  both  in  turn,  and  gaining  more  out  of  the  wreck  caused 
Bussian  snows  than  any  other  power.  England  and  her  intere 
handed  over  by  Castlereagh  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  paid  the  { 
all ;  but  Prussia  extorted  the  largest  profit  out  of  the  fruit  gathere 
peace,  because  she  was  the  least  deserving.  Nor  would  she  have  fi| 
she  did  near  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  but  when  her  unprinciph 
succumbed,  after  playing  fast  and  loose,  the  Prussian  people — the 
— seeing  the  worthlessness  of  their  ruler,  rose  in  behalf  of  their  < 
and  did  all  that  was  done  towards  their  own  emahcipation,  in  stril 
French  emperor  when  he  was  prostrate. 

An  English  poet  wrote  with  great  truth  of  rulers,  and  paid  i 
pliment  to  the  sense  of  the  people  in  civilised  states,  when  he  coi 
to  paper  the  lines — 

Soinq  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  fidd^ 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport ; 
But  war's  a  game  that,  were  their  subjecte  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  game;  played  by  George  III.  to  re-seat  the  Bi 
the  foes  of  England,  but  the  foes  of  the  people  of  England  onl^ 
the  kingship.  ^  Here  th^^e  was  at.vall  of  separation.  Therefoi 
the  !^ourbo^8^  jln  J^e  most  d^hoqesit  .^nd^  pirimarily,  in  the  mos 
manner,  whQi[lytinprovpked».ai4i^Ai?]erica  in  separating  from  tfa 
country,  that  act. was  pc^^d  ov^r  ip  cqiwideration.of  per^nal  d\ 
the  ruHnjp;'  rac^ , ja  France^  tljf^t.l^.lieQaso  trea^erousi  just  befoi 
power  of  England.  How  iforgiving !; — how  plain,  top,  one  ca 
separated,  fiiqpri  the  other  ip  ^gland's  ii^terference.  The  atta 
the  Brkiab.9»l^vwa$^noAhmg{  ibii^  tKe  insqlted  majesty  cl  ,tb< 
race  isi'  BVanoe  matde  Engiaikd^iiniown^^^onderfiilly  forgiving;^  - 
lowied}h'']Bh*  Mrske'of  lihe  ebhtlifen^  *p^  vMtk 

tbbusand  tnllHtpns  bf'inonejs  aoa  wj&sicidiiaif  «  miUibn'  otliv/^s, 
endeavour  to  set  down  the  right  of  the  people  in  France  to  cbo< 
own  government.    Mr.  Fox  again  and  again  foretold  a  disastroi 
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to  the  course  followed,  and  that  result  is  now  and  has  long  beep  clear  to 
the  universe,  in  the  fact  that,  ip  France  and  elsewhere,  the  people  have 
forced  that  right — a  right  established  by  England  in  1688,  and  affirmed 
and  re-affirmed  since  in  the  British  Isles — a  right  that  the  people,  and 
the  people  alone,  have  the  choice  of  their,  rulers.  Under  that  system 
whose  throne  is  more  stable  than  that  o^  Queen  Victoria  ?  Yet  with  such 
a  principle  staring  England  in  the  face,  under  more  than  one  evasion  of 
that  constitutional  truth,  George  III.,  and  a  party  friendly  to  arbitrary 
rale,  joined  the  continental  powers  in  a  war  against  France,  to  restore 
the  old  system  of  despotism  in  that  country  ;  but  in  vain.  England 
squandered  her  millions,  the  produce  of  British  toil,  and  deprived  the 
nation  of  their  fructifying  infiuence  to  that  extent,  to  humour  the  old- 
fashioned  "  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong."  Time  has  shown 
ihe  wisdom  of  Mr.  Fox's  principle.  Where  are  the  Bourbons  ?*  Where 
is  the  money's  worth  ? 

Our  ministers  are  wiser  now,  and  if  we  pretend  to  be  followers  of  the 
Christian  creed,  we  shall  not  aid  in  new  scenes  of  bloodshed  to  uphold 
either  the  political  charlatan  Bismarck,  or  his  master,  or  the  phantom 
called  "the  balance  of  power" — at  least,  not  while  Earl  Russell  is 
premier,  a  disciple  of  the  principles  of  Fox.  His  lordship  is  not  the  only 
one  who  has  lived  to  see  the  soundness,  beyond  all  disputation,  of 
principles  at  last  become  established,  after  being  overridden.  Those  who 
•re  stolid  or  wilfully  blind,  and  who  resist  both  crown  and  people  to  ad- 
Qiinister  to  their  own  selfishness,  and  what  they  call  "  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,"  that  wisdom  which  denoun^ced- free  trade,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  right  in  the  people  to  think  and  act  without  feudal  dictation,  are 
wonderfully  chapfallen  in  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  discrepancies  between  the  acknowledged 

principles, of  religion  and  morality,  and  those  who  direct  the  line  of  con* 

^luct  in  the  politics  of  governments,  while  affecting  to  be  ruled  by  the 

Christian  faith,  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  wto  desire  those  they  rule  shall, 

^01*  policy's  sake  and  their  own  great  convenience,  be  persuaded  they  are 

^verned  by  Christianity,  is  the  readiness  of  Christians,  who  can  be  only 

^  in  name,  to  shed  blood  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions.     The  world 

J*s  had  for  some  time  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  the  benefits  of  it  have 

j^n  confessed  by  the  two  most  advanced  nations  in  Europe,  as  well  as 

^y  several  others  of  minor  note.    On  a  sudden,  an  unscrupulous  minister 

^  ^  talentless  but  ambitious  monarch  sees  a  mode  of  annexing  a  spoiled 

*®*^tory,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  his  own.     He  cannot  achieve  this  alone, 

*^  therefore  frames  a  pretext  to  obtain  a  coadjutor  in  his  dirty  work, 

^hom  he  had  to  get  rid  of  when  the  task  was  accomplished.     In  this 

latter  affair  lies  his  difficulty.     What  if  people  will  not  be  used  for  a  cat- 

PJ^^?      Bismarck  had  not  succeeded  in  duping  Austria,  nor,  indeed, 

^^Qiany  generally,  by  his  lust  for  annexation,  and  that  part  of  the  cream 

*  We  never  think  of  the  fate  of  that  suicidal  family  but  we  recollect  the 
JT^derfiil  prophecy  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  regarding  the  duration  of  its  rule. 
^ates"  means  both  a  prophet  and  a  poet— the  latter  lias  often  foretold  the  most 
^traordinary  things.  Take  MiltQD%  magnetism  .of  light,  and  Darwin's  st^am 
?*^gation  as  an  instrument  of  motion,  which  the  Admiralty  reported  "  could 
J^'^er  be  of  any  use  to  his  Majesty's  service!"  Lord  Chesterfield  was  dead  long 
r^^i^  before  the  French  revolution,  but  he  foretold  it  to  the  letter.  Darwin  died 
^  1800.    The  Hebrew  so-called  prophets  were  only  poets. 
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of  his  jest  remiuned  to  be  swallowed.  Neither  the  Austrian  nor  Gemuixm 
States,  though  not  the  most  perspicacious  of  mankind,  were  to  be  ao 
clumsily  duped.  Bismarck  is  awkward  in  his  knavery  after  all.  TI1.Q 
original  scheme  was  too  shallow.  That  Austria  used  for  a  selfish  purpos^^ 
80  palpably,  too,  should  resile,  was  but  natural,  and  the  result  has  be»xK 
that  which  happens  when  a  knave  turns  bully.  Italy  was  next  artfuUL^f 
roused.  She  was  informed  that  now  was  her  time  to  try  and  reoovev 
Venice  by  force  of  arms,  while  Prussia  would  be  in  the  field  against  her£oe 
in  the  north,  if  she  did  not  comply  with  the  scheme  of  annexation.  Hec 
opportunity  was  now  or  never.  Thus  Austria  is  first  duped,  and  not 
being  found  manageable  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  Italian  feelisff  %« 
secretly  roused,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  former  in  case  of  an 
open  contest.  Let  not  the  obtuseness  of  the  '^  general"  make  ^'oaviate'* 
of  it!     The  roguery  is  apparent  enough. 

That  the  title  of  Austria  to  Venice  is  as  clear  as  that  of  more  than 
half  the  dominions  of  Prussia  to  her  sovereign,  is  indisputable.    That 
Venice  is  an  integral  part  oC  Italy  is  also  clear,  and  that  the  indirect 
right  by  which  Austria  holds  it  may  justify  taking  it  back,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  that  right  is  very  precarious.    Austria  was 
to  blame  not  to  listen  to  a  conference,  because  she  had  still  the  power  of 
giving  a  negative  to  what  she  did  not  like.     The  policy  of  a  right  course, 
leaving  consequences  to  themselves,  is  too  honest  for  statesmen  like 
Bismarck  and  others  of  the  Machiavellian  school — a  school  tliat  merita 
to  be  treated  with  the  bowstrmg  of  a  black  eunuch  from  the  Porte.  *^  It 
is  fortunate,"  said  Walpole,  '*  that  so  few  men  are  prime  ministers  in  a 
nation,  and  thus  escape  acquaintance  with  the  scoundrelism  of  manlund." 
Might  not  mankind  have  retorted,  with  no  little  justice,  when  it  sees  of 
what  prime  ministers  are  too  often  made  ?     If  we  are  in  error,  or  rathex 
thought  to  be,  let  doubters  peruse  the  existing  memoirs  of  those  who  hair  ^ 
filled  such  offices  with  the  histories  of  their  times,  even  when  related  \>3 
themselves.     How  many  of  them  will  be  found  either  mere  washers  c^ 
the  dirty  linen  of  their  masters,  or  making  their  masters  do  the  like  offi^< 
for  their  servants'  ambition  sake  ! 

Austria  is,  perhaps,  that  state  in  which  an  old-fashioned,  haughU^3 
aristocracy,  with  a  well-meaning  sovereign,  has  at  present  the  most  swa,^^ 
at  home  of  any  in  Europe.  All  there  has  the  weakness  of  pride  without  ^^ 
unity  of  races.  This  is  a  source  of  irremed^ble  weakness  in  a  belligeren^ 
conflict.      It  renders  military  power  a  machine  completely  disjointeC^^ 
when  opposed  to  an  enthusiastic  mass.     How  quickly  were  the  well-^^ 
drilled  legions  of  the  European  powers  routed  by  the  half-disciphned^' 
troops  of  France,  when  Prussia  commenced  her  celebrated  march  before  "^ 
alluded  to — ^that  march  so  noted  for  insolence  and  disgrace — that  fint     ' 
example  of  the  weakness  of  pipeclay  automata  against  active  enthusiasm, 
with  no  inconsiderable  intellectual  power !    That  the  refusal  of  Austria 
to  join  a  conference  upon  the  terms  of  the  other  parties  concerned,  places 
her  in  a  position   exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  her  own  cause,  we 
admit  was  impolitic,  but  that  was  all.     In  all  her  arbitrary  transactions 
Austria  has  been  honourable,  which  cannot  be  assumed  of  Prussia  in  her 
past  conduct,  as  the  history  of  the  wars  of  France  and  England  can 
show. 

That  the  peace,  happily  so  prevalent  in  Europe  for  a  oonsideraUa 
time,  should  now  be  broken  from  a  cause  so  dishonest,  can,  in  upright 
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miixdfl,  arouse  but  one  kind  of  feeling.   The  wary  Belial  of  statesmen  saw 

Us  -vraj  clear  to  a  certain  point,  and  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 

to  ^et  rid  of  Austria  after  he  had  made  that  country  admimster  to  his 

porposes.    Austria  would  leave  Holstein  and  the  Duchies  to  the  people 

of  tm  Confederation  to  arrange ;  but  in  such  a  case  where  is  Prussia's 

mat  object  in  her  original  movement  ?     She  must  go  without  the  profit 

for  -which  she  interfered  at  all !     Let  the  Diet  settle  the  matter.     It  is  a 

legitimate  question  for  that  body.     Prussia  can  never  agree  to  that  step 

inth  her  original  object,  which  was  to  obtain  annexation  at  the  expense 

of  reason  and  right  as  regards  others.     Seeing  the  weakness  of  Austria 

on  the  side  of  Italy,  she  now  intrigues  with  that  power  to  divide  hm 

mal's  forces,  by  depriving  her  of  the  stolen  goods  which  the  allies 

nearly  threescore  years  ago  made  over  to  her,  after  their  own  fashion,  and 

ibe  Holy  Alliance  confirmed  in  turn.    What  duration  of  time  legitU 

mates  the  possession  of  stolen  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  third  holder,  is  an-^ 

other  question.     In  all  events,  Prussia  has  least  of  all  a  right  to  avail 

berself  of  such  a  plea,  for  she  is  altogether  a  bundle  made  up  of  stolen 

porojferty.     It  is  singular  to  find  that  Austria  is  ready  to  leave  the  ques* 

tbn  of  the  Duchies  to  the  people,  while  pretendedly  liberal  Prussia 

resists  it,  the  reason  of  which  resistance  is  a  selfishness,  a  covetousness, 

hit  too  obvious.     In  the  mean  while,  we  cry  with  Europe  generally^ 

"A  plaffue  on  both  their  houses  !'* 

Italy  IS  not  to  blame  to  free  herself  if  she  can  to  the  last  acre  of  hei 
tetritory.     There  is  not,  there  can  never  be,  a  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  heterogeneous  races,  some  mere  savages,  that  compose  parts  of 
^  Austrian  empire,  and  the  refined  Italian.     What  figure  has  the  Aus- 
trian empire  cut  in  the  history  of  mankind  ?     What  a£^ity  is  there  in 
^ything  between  the  Italian  and  even  the  German^  either  in  manners, 
ti^ditions,  blood,  imagination,  or  bodily  constitution,  much  less  between 
the  Italian  and  some  of  the  semi-savages  comprising  the  states  of  Austria? 
^Nationality  forbids  all  sympathy  between  the  people,  and  we  do  not 
blanae  the  Italian  for  seizing  the  opportunity  to  throw  oflF  entirely  the 
bitter  yoke  under  which  a  refined  people  groan.     We  only  lament  the 
P^tnership  that  originates  it — that  the  occasion  favours  a  most  dishonest 
"Northern  government  in  its  designs — a  government  expert  in  wiles,  and 
Against  which,  if  the  German  Confederation  were  not  a  medley  of  op- 
E^^ing  interests,  and  were  faithful  to  its  own  colours,  it  would  rise  as  one 
^^^n,  and  declare  Holstein  and  the  Duchies  free  to  choose  their  own 
\J*^ers.     With  Austria  at  their  back,  and  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  in 
•^^^ir  favour,  their  success  would  be  certain. 

In  another  point  of  view,  leaving  the  manoeuvres  of  King  Swash- 
^ckla  and  his  minister  Picrochole  out  of  the  question,  and  referring  to 
»**^  pacific  state  of  Europe,  is  it  not  an  unhappy  thing  for  humanity  to 
^^d  neighbouring  nations  once  more  unhappily  dr^iched  in  blood,  to 
'Observe  the  passion  of  a  vulgar  man  whose  name  would  have  remained 
*^Uiiown  but  for  the  mischief  he  has  hatched  ?  Have  not  the  people 
^*  every  country  now  a  proof  that  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith 
^^t  forth  by  some  governments,  and  so  supported,  are  but  mere  .'pre- 
•^ts  to  keep  them  in  order?  What  other  conclusion  is  there  when  we' 
"^^  they  act  so  openly  in  opposition  to  their  creeds,  and  legalise  the 
^bteries  and  murders  of  war,  the  waste  and  devastation  upon  the 
^^Otnpting  of  any  vulgar  desire  they  have  a  fancy  to  gratify — ^above  allt 
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that  of  plunder  against  a  nationality  ?  What  can  such  characi 
deemed  in  the  social  scale  otherwise  than  parallels  for  plague  and 
cane  in  the  natural  world  ?  People  will  not  now  be  blmded  qu 
readily  as  of  old  regarding  such  aggressors  upon  a  common  hun 
That  one  recently  obscure  man  should  possess  the  power  of  doing  I 
less  mischief  upon  the  most  futile  pretext,  is  a  reflection,  indeed 
popular  wisdom  and  the  slow  mental  advance  of  nations.  For  we 
that,  "  were  their  subjects  wise,  war  is  a  game  kings  would  not  pli 
The  principle  of  nadonalisation  must  be  established  everywhere,  an^ 
government  be  founded  in  the  popular  choice. 
9  The  dogs  of  war  are,  it  would  seem,  even  now  unleashed.  Th< 
of  Europe  are  once  more  fertilising  with  human  blood  in  a  most 
rious  warfare.  The  selected  instrument,  the  leader  in  this  bu 
of  bis  fellows,  goes  forth  in  this  wanton  contest  to  scatter  was 
desolation  on  peaceful  Europe.  No  moral  stimulus  in  an  heroic  ca' 
emancipation  of  an  enslaved  people,  no  call  of  patiiotism,  no  trum{ 
for  freedom,  has  been  awakened,  not  even  **  honourable"  war.  The 

Set  summons  the  leaders  to  the  disruption  of  European  repose, 
esolation  of  fair  fields,  to  the  ruin  of  thoif sands  and  the  wrecks  o 
rishing  establishments,  to  cruelty  and  blood,  but  not  even  to  the  n 
such  there  be,  of  vainglory,  only  to  mean  and  savage  passions.  Ai 
common  course  of  mortality  were  not  enough  in  devoting  one  tei 
the  gwe  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  deep  excavations  are  to  b 
with  shattered  corpses  after  untimely  deaths  inflicted  at  the  momen 
bad  feeling  of  humanity  is  uppermost,  and  the  spirit  has  quitted  t 
jointed  frame  with  every  diabolical  passion  supreme,  while  the 
agent  at  the  head  of  the  dogs  of  war,  to  quote  a  German  writ 
shout  on  the  advance : 

Lo !  upon  nations  thus  I  deal  forth  death. 
The  rage  of  nigged  war  Fll  send  around  me. 
Dash  into  fragments  massy  squares  of  men 
Where  they  may  stand,  and  sow  their  mangled  limbs 
Upon  the  blood-drench'd  fields.    The  moatied  cities 
I  will  attack,  place  cannon  in  their  front. 
And  fling,  despite  the  prayers  of  the  inhabitants, 
Fire  on  their  peaceful  dwellings,  till  the  flames 
Crackling  break  forth,  and  spread  from  house  to  house, 
And  street  to  street,  in  one  wild  blaze  of  horror. 
While  the  exploding  shell  kills  those  whom  pity 
Calls  to  assist  the  sufferer.    O'er  lacerated  heaps 
Of  dead  and  dying,  through  tiie  rugged  breach. 
And  eates  in  ruin,  the  mmcensed  hdrde. 
Maddened  to  fury,  ankle-dee]9,  iettd  over 
Through  their  companions'  blood,  with  frantic  huzzas 
£,ush  to  the  work  of  death.    At  the  high  altar 
Slaughter  even  infants,  and  defenceless  women. 
Grasped  by  the  flowing  hair,  with  merciless  hand 
Sling  in  the  sea  of  flame.*    Then  when  night  comes. 
And  the  victorious  shall  have  tamed  their  tigers — 
When  death  has  choked  the  groan  of  misery, 

*■  Let  not  this  be  thought  exaggerated.  An  old  friend  of  the  pveteiii 
not  ten  days  after  St.  Sebastian  was  stormed,  told  him  that  not  more  tha 
hours  after  it  fell  he  paaned  into  the  place,  and  among  the  dead  in  tin 
saw  women  who  had  died  from  bayonet  wounds,  one  with  an  infant  at  he 
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And  darkness  wrapp'd  the  desolated  scene — 
Lamps  shall  be  lighted  at  the  priestly  shrines. 
And  m  the  gory  churches,  half  consumed 
By  reeking  victors,  saturate  Tirith  death, 
Te  Deum  laudamtis  shall  aloud  be  chanted  \* 

luch  for  the  harmony  between  the  profession  and  practice  of  Chris- 
ty among  European  nations.  Both  sides  are  getting  up  prayers  to 
ven  in  behalf  of  right  and  wrong.  We  sicken  at  such  a  farce!  Can 
nrorld  be  duped  by  it  ?  Why  are  the  people  blind  to  it  P  The  great 
of  Chatham  discriminated  between  "  honourable"  and  'dishonourable" 
we  doubt  whether  all  war,  not  clearly  defensive^  is  not  dishonour- 
unchristian,  and  inhuman.  In  all  events,  wars  for  dominion  or 
xation  only  are  political  felonies,  and  the  promoters  of  them  merit 
ribbet,  let  the  bipeds  be  of  what  social  class  thev  may. 
''e  had  written  thus  far  when  we  received  the  manifesto,  of  the 
sian  ruler.  Times  were  that  monarchs,  when  ill  meriting  it,  were 
)limented  as  the  depositaries  of  veracity  and  honour.  It  is  now 
ity,  since  they  have  reduced  themselves  to  a  lower  level,  to  treat 
I  with  as  little  consideration  as  other  mortals  on  the  score  of  moral 
»n.  Before  these  pages  can  appear,  one  of  the  most  insolent  docu- 
ts  ever  palmed  upon  public  credulity  will  be  read,  issued  by  Prussia 
disgusted  world.  It  is  sui  generis.  We  remember  a  powerful  and 
lacious  fellow  who,  while  beating  a  man  almost  to  death,  continually 
imed  out  *'  murder.**  The  Prussian  monarch  does  nearly  the  same 
y  while  he 'insults  Europe  by  supposing  it  will  give  his  plaintive 
ifesto  credit  to  the  Extent  of  one  syllable.  That  document  :says  so 
ly,  as  all  Europe  knows  :  "  We  are  compelled  to  fight  for  existence! 
must  go  forth  to  battle  for  life  or  death  against  tibose  who  wish  to 
iliate  the  Prussia  of  the  great  Elector  Frederick,  and  of  the  War  of 
ipendence.  If  God  give  us  the  victory,  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
ite,  more  firmly  and  more  prosperously,  those  loosened  ties  of  Ger- 
y  which  they  who  fear  the  right  and  the  power  of  the  national  spirit 
!  torn  asunder !" 

!ow  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  have  rulers  been  in  all  ages !  In 
present,  when  despotisms  are  reducing  to  constitutional  monarchies, 
these  last  to  republicanisms,  the  want  of  vision  is  the  more  disadvan- 
ous  for  arbitrary  rule,  if  it  be  better  for  the  governed.  The  men- 
by  of  the  Prussian,  document  is  startling,  bnl  not  less  so  than  the 
seness  which  cannot  perceive  that  a  lust  of  annexation  must  be  as 
ent  as  the  motive  cause  of  the  pretended  ipe^ure  oC  self-defence 
f.  The  worthy  Baron  M,uiaichaa8eUjnu9i  have  been=  a -twin-brother 
le  renowned  Bisinarak.  :>  .  .>  ;!/!.:■  ...;■'■  = 
aly  having  issued  her  declaration  of  #air;^  it  i^nly'i'emaihea  to  proceed 
I  bloodshed  until  oneidr  the  ottiiSi'  githv^'sick^of  it.  Tbe Italian  monarch, 

Such  is  the  prospect  of  .sqsne^  t^kf^t^^f^  In  Mi Cbiistiiuf. Europe,"  by 
h  we  may  prove  tlje  yerlt^  of  its  qliu^.toi:|t}ifj.|^4l^,  .ilq^j^ltf  mode  is  the 
ral  peace  to  be  disturbed,  and  reti^iop,  truth,  andiust^oliQy  lo  be  alike  out- 
1  Bather  than  such  a  scene 'should  ensue,  andlnurder  be  let  loose  for  such 
ue}  we  could  deutfe  to:s^  a  niUlstbne  hung  voutid  tH^hebk^^&fBlsttlffiMsti,  and 
he  be  lowered^  in  mercy  t6  lukaumity,  to  look  «f t«b  the^ili^igments  df  the 
ntic  cable  in  the  iDid**ooean.  "    "• 
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in  an  address  to  the  guard,  heaps  all  sorts  of  charges  on  the  back  i 
Austria— charges  that  should  have  been  applied  to  the  Holy  Allian< 
and  to  Prussia.  Italy  should  state  honesdy  that  she  fights  for  h 
nationality.  She  should  not  degrade  herself  by  any  identification  wil 
Bismarck's  schemes  and  falsehoods.  We  could  have  desired  for  Italy 
more  honourable  ally. 

Italy  affects  to  know  hoibing  of  a  German  Diet.  Such  an  affectati( 
is  unworthy  of  her  cause ;  it  is  too  much  h  la  Fruase, 

The  principal  Federal  corps,  the  8th,  under  the  Prince  of  Hess 
mustered  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Bavarian  head-quarters  were  fix< 
at  Bayreuth.  Prussia  occupied,  without  ceremony,  the  Grerman  stat 
that  would  not  become  her  tools,  fair  or  foul  means  to  her  ends  beii 
indifferent. 

The  Austrians  entered  Silesia  on  the  20th  of  June  by  tlie  valley  of  tl 
Oder.  The  Saxon  army  was  at  Toplitz  with  the  king  and  crown-prioc 
In  the  first  cavalry  skirmish  on  the  Bohemian  ^ntier  the  Prussians  wo 
beaten  by  the  Austrians.  Both  the  belligerents  studiously  concealed  ths 
movements. 

Before  these  pages  are  at  press,  a  sanguinary  battle  will]  no  doubt 
fought.     Gk>d  always  stands  by  the  strongest  battalions,  said  JPrad 
rick  II.     We  are  not  of  that  opinion.     Our  own  hbtory  and  that 
other  nations  disprove  it.     In  aU  events,  Austria  has  the  states  of  Gc 
many  with  her,  and  she  has  the  right  in  every  point  of  view  in  a  oon(« 
with  inordinate  ambition  and  perfidy. 

It  would  seem  that  Bismarck  was  not  as  far-seeing  as  he  was  dishoD» 
He  cannot  have  men  to  spare.   He  occupied  Holstein  militarily,  for  di 
only  could  it  be  kept — would  it  not  have  kept  itself?     The  Gemfe^ 
states  rallied  around  Austria  against  the  covetoasness  and  ambition 
her  antagonist. 

A  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Hanover  stated  that  the  coarse  he  h. 
taken,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  because  he  Ik 
declined  to  enter  into  an  alliance  which  affected  the  honour  and  ind 
pende'nee  of  his  kingdom.  This  document  was  accompanied  by  a  rec 
from  the  Hanoverian  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  tne  Prussian  uL' 
matum. 

The  **  bullying''  of  the  Bund  by  the  Prussians  for  some  time  befc 
their  insolence  proceeded  to  extremities,  was  disgraceful.  Prussia  t»- 
upon  itself  to  break  treaties,  to  insult  every  weaker  state,  and  to  e 
public  opinion  and  public  honour  at  defiance.  The  result  cannot  be 
long  time  before  it  is  developed.  For  the  present,  and  at  a  very  anxic^ 
moment,  we  must  conclude  our  observations  by  remarking,  ^at  in  tb 
contest  with  Prussia,  Austria  and  Germany  have  the  morale  wholly  c 
their  side,  and  that  Prussia  is  not  simply,  but  maliciously  wrong. 

According  to  some  accounts,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  moa 
sensible  part  of  the  Prussian  people  are  opposed  to  the  war  measures  ' 
the  minister  Picrochole,  and  his  master  is  said  to  be  offended  at  tiie^ 
lukewarmness.  So  much  the  more  creditable  to  the  dissentients.  Agai 
we  say  that  war  is  a  game  kings  would  not  play  at  if  their  subjects  wtr 
wise.  It  seems  that  the  Prussian  autocrat  expects  unconditional  subnufl 
sion  to  his  will.  Very  pretty  this  confession  under  an  **  affected''  con. 
stitutional  government ! 

Cybus  Rkdding. 
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Book  the  Fifth, 
bibn  que  tol 

CHAPTER  Yin. 
THE  STOBY  09  THE  PAST. 

^HBN  the  momiog  rose  higher,  and  its  light  shone  full  on  hoth  their 
&<^«s,  his  was  warm,  brilliant,  eager  with  passionate  delight ;  hers  was 
gPc^Te,  weary,  very  colourless.  To  him  a  very  Eden  opened;  on  her  a 
tb^Odsand  memories  weighed.  The  one  saw  hut  the  future ;  the  other  was 
pixrrsued  with  the  past  He  knew  that  he  had  gained  the  only  life  that 
B&SMle  his  worth  the  living ;  she  knew  that  she  had  drawn  in  with  her  own 
tl^^  only  one  that  she  had  ever  cared  to  save. 

^^  Ah  God!  I  bring  you  already  only  ill,"  she  murmured,  as  the  rays 
0^  "fthe  risen  day,  half  shadowed  still  beneath  the  oak  leafage,  recalled  to 
tb.^m  that  they  were  fugitives — fogitives  from  pursuers  never  yet  known 
to   spare.     "  You  are  wounded — ^you  suffer  now  ?" 

lEe  looked  at  her  with  the  smile  whose  sweetness  }iad  more  tenderness 
^s^n  lies  in  any  words. 

^<  If  I  do,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  A  bruise ! — a  hatchet-stroke ! 
I^o  you  think  I  could  remember  those  V^ 

^'  I  do,  at  least.  They  were  enough  to  stretch  you  as  one  dead  but 
▼oxry  lately '^ 

^*  A  passing  faintness,  nothing  more.  Believe  me,  a  thousand  wounds 
H1k«  these  would  never  harm  me.     I  have  been  half  a  soldier  all  my 

*«  So  have  I." 

-And  as  she  spoke  she  rent  off  some  of  the  delicate  white  laces  of  her 
^'^'^ciaque  dress,  and  steeped  them  in  the  little  spring  that  bubbled  under 
^^  oak  stems  till  they  were  cool  and  soft  as  lint,  and  tore  asunder  a  broad 
^"P  of  the  azure  silk  of  her  Venetian  domino  and  laid  the  wet  laces 
oa   It. 

**  Stoop  down,"  she  said,  softly,  to  him — a  singular  softness,  so  gentle 
**^^t  in  itself  it  was  a  caress  had  come  upon  her  towards  him. 

^e  stooped  to  her  as  she  bade  him,  but  his  hands  drew  the  hlue 
*>E^idered  ribbons  away. 

^  Kot  so.     You  shall  not  serve  me." 

**  "Why  not  ?  You  have  earned  your  right  to  service,  if  man  ever 
^•^nedit.** 

^The  breath  of  her  lips  was  on  his  brow,  her  eyes  looked  into  his  with 
^^Te  the  deeper  for  the  dew  of  unshed  tears  that  glistened  heavily  in 
^^>kK,  her  hands  touched  him,  making  the  pulses  of  his  heart  throb  faster 

*  All  rights  reservecf^ 
z2 
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and  the  current  of  the  blood  glow  in  his  veins,  while,  with  a  gentle 
that  in  itself  seemed  to  him  Imlm  enough  to  heal  mortal  wounds  theim.— 
selves,  she  wound  the  silken  bands  over  the  gash  that  the  blunted  axe  ha.«3 
hacked,  and  the  width  of  his  chest  that  the  rain  of  blows  had  coveie-^ 
with  livid  marks  like  the  marks  where  a  scourge  has  fallen. 

<*Ah!  God  grant  that  these  be  the  last  and  the  least  thing  yomi 
suffer  through  me." 

The  words  escaped  her  almost  unconsciously,  while  for  the  first  tinc^e 
since  her  eyes  had  gazed  in  their  set  anguish  on  the  dead  men  lying  roared 
her  in  the  banqueting-hall  of  Antina,  the  tears  gathered  in  them  like  tlr^e 
gathering  drops  of  a  storm,  and  fell  one  by  one  slowly  on  his  hair  and  on 
his  breast.  She  had  made  many  endure  danger  and  wretchedness,  ri^k 
and  despair,  without  pity ;  it  was  but  fitting  retribution  that  she  had  sixo 
power  to  ward  them  off  from  the  only  life  for  which  she  had  ever  caredl. 

He  held  her  hands  close  against  his  heart. 

**  I  can  never  suffer  nowP* 

It  seemed  so  to  him.  Keeping  this,  her  love,  he  thought  that  -m^o 
vicissitude  or  bitterness  of  life  could  have  an  hour's  power  to  move  hino.; 
that  no  fate  could  approach  him  which  had  any  shadow  on  it;  that 
nothing  men  or  fortune  could  deal  unto  him  could  ever  move  him  to  an 
instant's  pang.  He  did  not  dream  that  there  are  gifts,  breathlessly,  bmrn- 
ingly  coveted,  which  are  more  disastrous  reached  than  lost.  Like 
Faustus,  he  would  have  said  to  the  future  and  its  fate,  **  take 

My  soul  for  ever  to  inherit. 
To  suffer  punishment  and  pine, 
So  this  woman  may  be  mine  !*' 

And  his  noble  reckless  chivalry  of  belief  in  her  had  alike  the  sublimity 
and  the  blindness  which  lie  at  the  core  of  every  chivalrous  idealisna ; 
blent,  too,  with  something  grander  and  something  loftier  still — a  lo^® 
that  cleaved  to  her  through  all  and  in  the  teeth  of  all — a  love  that  coul^     j 
find  her  human  and  darkened.by  human  stains,  yet  never  lose  its  worslai>p» 
but  reach  high,  even  high  as  pardon,  if  need  there  were  of  any  pardoKB.'8 
tenderness. 

The  day  was  waking;  the  sun  had  risen;  even  here,  through  fe'Ki^ 
darkness  of  the  oak  boughs,  the  radiance  was  coming.  He  started  to  h^-^ 
feet,  made  as  strong  to  save  her  now,  as  though  the  force  of  a  score  ^'^ 
lives  was  poured  into  his  own  ;  of  pain,  of  weakness,  of  the  aching  fe^^^ 
that  thrilled  through  his  bruised  limbs,  he  knew  nothing.  He  seemed  '^^ 
have  the  strength  of  Titans,  to  have  lost  every  sense  of  existence  save  ihx^^^^ 
of  its  deep  delight,  its  wild  joys,  its  dreamy  ecstasy. 

"  My  love,  my  love,  forgive  me,"  he  murmured.     In  the  heaven  yc^^** 
have  brought  me  I  forgot  your  danger." 

**Was  it  not  best  forgot?"    she  asked,  with  that  carelessness  *o^^ 
.that  sadness  which  mingl^  intricately  in  her  nature.     **  In  a  race  for  li^^ 
and  death,  few  would  pause  to  speak  as  we  have  done;  but  it  is  the  sor^^^* 
wisdom  to  defy  fate  while  we  can." 

**  Fate  ?  There  is  no  &te,  save  such  as  a  strong  hand  carveo,  or  a  we^^^ 
hand  spoib,  in  Life.*' 

"  Nay,  am  I  not  yours  ?" 

Shb  stooped  to  him  with  her  old  half-mocking  sorcery,  her  loosen^^ 
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bair  brushing  his  breast,  her  rich  lips  near  his  own,  lier  eyes,  deep  with 
thought,  humid  with  tears,  yet  luminous  with  that  victorious  challenge 
which  was  without  pity,  and  which  had  so  often  defied  men  to  have 
strength  or  power  to  deny  her  as  their  destiny.  The  old  evil  passed  over 
her  for  a  moment — the  old  evil  of  triumph  in  the  unmerciful,  unsparing 
knowledge  that  a  human  life  was  hers  to  do  with  as  she  would,  as  a  crown 
of  roses  lies  in  a  child's  wanton  hands  to  be  treasured  or  trodden  down 
at  wiU, 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  long  wistful  gaze,  earnest  as  an  unspoken 
prayer,  and  once  more  the  darker  and  the  more  callous  tyranny  that  had 
for  one  instant  returned  on  her  was  softened  and  banished  and  driven 
back  by  the  pure  strength  of  an  undivided  loyalty,  by  the  undivided  trust 
of  a  brave  man's  heart. 

**  You  know  it,"  he  answered  her.  "  Why  play  with  me  in  speech 
when  you  hold  my  life  in  your  power  ?" 

The  patience  and  gentleness  of  the  rebuke  touched  her  as  had  never 
done  those  florid  vows,  those  ornate  protestations,  such  as  she  had  heard 
so  often  until  she  was  as  wearied  by  them  as  eyes  that  dwell  long  on  the 
dazzling  hues  of  jewels  ache  with  their  glitter  and  their  profusion.  Others 
had  loved  her  as  well  as  he,  even  with  this  depth,  this  might,  this  abso- 
lute submission  of  all  existence  to  her,  yet  in  him  these  had  a  dignity  and 
a  simplicity  that  claimed  a  reverence  no  other  had  done— these  in  him 
made  her  worthless  of  them  in  her  own  sight. 

'^  Ah,  forgive  me  !"  she  said,  with  that  passionate  contrition  which  in  a 
woman  thus  proud,  and  of  old  thus  unyielding  as  she  was,  had  at  once  so 
much  of  poignancy,  so  much  of  self-reproach.  "  I  wish  only  it  were 
otherwise  I  I  wish  only  that  your  fate  were  safely  anchored  in  some 
pure  and  peaceful  life  mine  could  not  touch.  Why  will  men  ever  love 
where  love  is  fatal  ?" 

Se  looked  at  her  with  earnest  thought,  grave  and  infinitely  tender. 

**  Fatal  ?     What  is  it  that  you  fear  for  me  ?" 

**  All  things." 

*^  All !  That  is  to  place  but  little  trust  in  my  strength  to  endure  or  to 
*^«i«t     Wliat  is  it  you  dread  most  ?" 

**  Myself." 
^  She  gave  him  back  his  look,  intent  as  his  own,  fathomless,  and  filled 
witli  a  pain  that  was  half  remorse,  half  prescience. 

Bis  face  grew  very  pale. 

*•  You  mean — you  will  desert  me?' 

*•  No.     Not  that." 

She  spoke  slowly,  as  if , each  word  were  a  pang,  then  leaned  towards 
"^nn  once  more  with  the  light  of  the  risen  day  fidl  on  her  fece,  and  the 
"pleodour  of  her  eyes  troubled  beyond  grief,  r 

*'  No.  I  never  broke  a  trust ;  and  yourS'  is  the  noblest  ever  placed  in 
°*®-  But — cleaving  to  me — you  will  have  bitter  trials  for  your  faith ^ 
y^U  will  have,  most  likely,  cruel  suffering  that  I  shall  be  powerless  to 
*pare  you;  you  will  lose  me,  perhaps,  by  captivity,  by  shot,  or  by  steel; 


-my  love! — would  you  but  take  my  warning  P 
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The  first  words  had  been  almost  cold  from  their  enforced  control;  wit) 
the  last  a  yearning,  achiag  desire  trembled  in  her  voice,  which  would  havi 
told  him,  had  no  other  moment  told  him,  that  what  she  felt  for  him  wa 
not  pity  nor  gratitude,  but  passion  itself.     He  heard  in  silence  to  th^  . 
end,  as  one  who  has  his  own  resolve  set  immutably,  and  listens  to  tl^^ 
utterance  of  counsel  that  has  no  more  likelihood  to  make  him  swenr-^ 
from  it  than  the  beating  of  the  winds  to  move  the  rocks  that  they  pasv^ 
over.     Not  that  he  heard  her  lightly,  or  believed  that  undue  foar  ma3.« 
her  count  the  peril  for  him  with  needless  exaggeration ;  he  knew  this  w^l« 
not  in  her  nature,  but  he  was  wholly  careless  of  what  price  might  b»« 
exacted  from  him  for  allegiance  to  her,  and  he  was  as  firm  to  cleave  to  i.^ 
whatever  that  price  might  be,  as  a  soldier  to  cleave  to  his  standard  w!al.« 
there  is  sight  enough  left  in  his  dying  eyes  to  watch  one  eleam  of  tbe 
silken  folds  above  his  head  that  shall  never  droop  through  nim  till  m^n 
have  killed,  not  conquered,  him.     Then,  holding  her  hands  against  ^us 
heart,  he  looked  down  on  her  with  that  graver  and  more  chastened  tei^- 
demess  which,  mingled  with  the  vivid  ardour  of  his  love,  bom  from  tbe 
darkness  of  dangler  that  was  still  around  them,  and  from  the  defence  thatt 
through  it  she,  so  brilliant,  so  fearless,  and  so  negligent,  had  come  ^o 
need  from  bis  strength  and  from  his  fealty.     In  her  intellect^  in  tier 
ambitions,  in  her  ca^essness  and  magnificence  of  sovereignty,  he  iras 
content  that  she  should  reign  far  beyond  him,  content  to  know  that  she 
reached  many  realms  which  he  had  barely  dreamed  of;  but  in  her  neces- 
sity, in  her  peril,  in  her  desolation,  he  took  up  his  title  as  a  man  to  gaaxd' 
her,  his  right  as  a  man  to  shield  her,  and  to  save  her,  if  it  should  naed 
be,  even  from  herself. 

*^  We  will  speak  no  more  of  that;  our  fates,  whatever  they  be,  will  fae 
the  same,*'  he  answered  her.     ''  It  may  be  that  I  shall  suffer  thioa^li 
you,  as  you  say  ;  if  so,  it  will  be  without  complaint  while  I  can  stiU  To® 
dear  to  you.     If  death  come — well ;  it  had  little  terror  for  us  last  me-l^^ 
—it  will  have  none  for  me,  if  it  be  only  merciful  enough  to  spare  meXm^o 
without  you.     As  for  faith— oh  God !  believe  enough  in  me  to  VnoJ^ 
that  no  trial  will  exhaust  it.     If  silence  be  bound  on  you,  I  will  wait  t>^U. 
you  can  break  it  with  honour.     I  have  no  fear  of  what  it  guards  frc^  ***■ 
me.     Love  were  of  little  worth  that  could  not  yield  so  slight  a  thing     ^^^ 
trust:" 

**  A  slight  thing  ?     It  is  a  greater  gift  than  the  gift  of  crowns    ^^>' 
kingdoms — and  far  more  rare." 

She  had  heard  him,  moved  deeply  by  the  brave  simplicity  of  the  gen^  ^^ 
rous  words;  her  face  was  very  pale,  her  head  bpwed;  in  her  own  sig"- 
the  was  unworthy  of  this  sublime  unquestioning  belief,  and  the  knoi 
ledge  entered  like  iron  into  her  soul. 

*'  Is  it  ?"  he  answered  her.  <'  Then  all  love  is  a  lie.  However  that  I 
take  it  as  fN^  gift  to  you,  then;  I  have  nothing  else  in  the  worid 
bring." 

She  looked  at  him  with  that  long,  grave,  weary  look  of  which  he  eon'^ 
not  wholly  read  the  meaning. 

<<You  could  bring  me  none  I  could  prize  more,  or — could 
less.*' 

''  That  cannot  be.    If  you  did  not  merit  it,  you  would  see  no  1 
in  it.     It  is  not  those  who  value  trust  that  betray  it.** 
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Betray  it !     No ;  I  never  betrayed  yet" 

]er  face  wore  for  a  moment  the  prouder  and  fearless  look  of  royal 
age  and  strength  that  had  ever  been  most  natural  to  it;  then, 
Jy,  it  changed,  and  a  darkness  fell  over  it — the  darkness  of  re- 
le. 

That  is  not  true," she  said,  bitterly.  "Betrayal — ^in  men's  sense  of 
lyal  of  comrade  to  comrade,  of  friend  to  &iend,  of  honour  to  honour 
)ver  yet  did  touch  me.  But  I  betrayed  as  women  always  do-— all 
5  who  loved  me." 

e  watched  her  wistfully,  but  silently;  his  heart  ached  that  there 
id  be  this  shadow  of  unrevealed  remorse  between  them ;  his  know* 
e  of  her  told  him  that  Idalia  was  not  a  woman  to  let  slight  regrets 
h  on  her,  or  slight  errors  stir  her  conscience  into  pain;  he  knew  that 
ig  the  wild-olive  crown  of  her  genius  and  her  power  some  poisoned 
of  the  belladonna  must  be  wound,  brilliant  but  life-destroying.  It 
icute  suffering  to  him ;  she  was  to  him  as  luminous,  glorious,  divine, 
(ar  above  him  as  the  sun  itself;  that  across  this  sun  of  his  life  there 
Id  lie  these  black  and  marring  shadows,  gave  him  pain  deep  as  his 
But  loyalty  was  with  him  before  all ;  and  beyond  the  reckless  re« 

of  a  blind  passion,  that  would  possess  what  it  adored,  though  the 
(ssion  should  be  accursed,  there  was  the  noble  fealty  he  had  sworn  to 
-the  brave,  patient,  chivalrous  trust  which  left  unasked  whatever  she 
3d  untold,  and  was  contented  to  beli^ye  and  wait. . 
e  stooped  to  her,  tenderly  passing  over  her  latest  words. 
Weary  yourself  no  more  with  the  past,"  he  said,  gently ;  a  gentle- 
that  was  sweet  to  her,  like  the  lulling  murmur  of  calm  waters  after 
»laze  and  riot  of  the  voluptuous  colour  of  tropic  forests.  "  We  have 
ink  of  the  present  and  the  future.     Every  moment  is  precious ;  I 

been  too  forgetful  of  your  safety.     You  know  better  than  I  where 

enemies  lie,  and  how  best  they  may  be  baffled.     There  is  one  who 

lot  spare         " 

There  are  hundreds  who  will  not     The  land  is  as  a  net  for  nle." 

Chen  we  must  leave  it         *' 

A  it  so  easy  to  leave  such  close-woven  meshes  ?" 

Casy,  no.     Possible,  yes." 

Lndhow?" 

That  we  will  speak  of  later ;  for  the  present  moment  you  must  have 

and  rest.  There  will  surely  be  some  charcoal-b umbras  or  oontadina's 

ere  somewhere ;  there  is  nothing  hardly  to  fear  ftpm  the  peasantry 

9  forests  or  open  country,,  and-  we  must  wait  till  nightfall  for  ftirther 

1.     Stay  an  instant  while  I  look  around  us-r^ — ^" 

3at  you  are  not  fit  for  any  exertion  J     Your  wound,  your  faint- 
t> 

»  smiled  on  her;  and  the  l^ht  of  the  smile  had  a  strange,  sad 
y,  that  touched  her  with  a  pang,  keen  in  pain  and  yet  not  without 
^eetness. 

Those  were  nothing.  Such  as  they  were,  you  cured  them,  I  think 
<e  the  strength  of  lions  now." 

3  left  her,  and,  going  up  where  the  earth  rose  precipitously,  looked 

the  great  dim  aisles  of  forest  that  stretched  away  on  every  side, 

the  far  unerring  sight  of  a  man  who  had  known  wnat  it  was  to  go 
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through  the  heart  of  Persia  with  his  life  hanging^  on  the  turenen  of  hms 
eye  and  aim,  and  who  had  ridden  over  the  gprass  seas  of  Meueo  irmd 
steered  down  the  lonely  windings  of  the  Amazons,  when  with  erep^ 
nioment  a  spear  thrown  from  behind  him,  or  an  arrow  launched  from  time 
dense  screen  of  foliage,  might  end  his  years  there  and  then  for  ever.  IXe 
stood  motionless  some  instants,  not  a  sign  of  bird,  or  beast,  or  vegetaUle 
life  in  the  woodlands  round  escaping  him ;  he  had  learned  all  such  f(»da| 
lore  of  Indians  and  Gauchos,  and  he  had  a  traveller's  swift  sweep  o| 
vision,  with  a  soldier's  rapid  tactic  and  decision ;  the  horses  were  graai:^^ 
quietly  near,  too  tired  to  stray,  and  watched,  moreover,  by  Sulla,  wh« 
had,  unbidden,  taken  their  guardianship.  In  a  few  moments  longer  'he 
returned  to  her. 

"  There  is  some  one  living  a  score  yards  onward,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken ;  wait  here  while  I  reconnoitre^  and  if  you  need  me,  fire ;  I  will  "be 
with  you  at  the  first  echo  of  the  shot." 

He  loaded  the  pistol  that  had  fallen  on  the  grass  by  her,  and  pot  it 
back  into  her  hand,  then  thrust  the  boughs  aside,  and  made  his  way  te 
where,  at  some  slight  distance,  the  hut  of  some  woodland  dweller  stood; 
a  faint  low  flicker  of  smoke,  curling  among  the  thickness  of  the  leaFea^ 
had  told  him  rightly  there  was  some  human  habitation,  and,  though    it 
was  but  a  poor  cabin,  rudely  built  of  loose  stones  and  woven  branelies» 
it  was   more  welcome  to  nim  than  a  palace  would  have  been.     ECe 
knew  the  Italian  people  as  well  as  he  knew  the  Border  peasantiy  at 
home,  and  knew  that  they  were  gentle,  kindly,  and  generous  in  the  main* 
The  hut  stood  in  a  very  wilderness  of  beauty,  wild  vine,  and  the  sweet  fi^ 
beloved  of  Horace,  gigantic  pines,  and  the  wood-strawberry  that  nestled 
in  the  grass,  in  their  profuse  and  vivid  contrast  making  a  paradiaf 
around  it,  while  in  its  rear  the  high  slope  of  pine-covered  hills  ro* 
dark  and  massive,  with  falling  waters  tumbling  down  their  steep  in 
cline  into  a  broad  still  pool  beneath,  that  was  never  stirred  unlcas  lo 
the  plunge  of  some  diving  water-bird.  A  young  female  child,  with  a  litf 
Guide  face  and  the  step  of  a  princess  in  her  rags,  was  the  only  livLv 
thing  found  there ;  she  answered  him  readily,  balancing  her  water-jar, 
she  came  from  the  torrent  like  some  Pompeian  Naiad ;  her  father  k 
gone  to  his  work  at  dawn ;  he  was  a  charcoal-burner,  and  he  would  c 
return  till  evening;  the  stranger  was  welcome  to  shelter;  and  food 
well,  there  was  no  food  except  some  millet-cakes,  and  a  bit  of  dried  f 
from  the  fresh  water ;  he  could  have  that,  if  he  wanted.    Any  one  ne 
Oh  no,  there  vrais  no  one  for  ten  miles  or  more  round,  except  one  or 
huts  like  hers.     She  was  a  picturesque,  handsome  little  forester,  I 
legged  and  scarce  clothed,  yet  with  a  wild  freedom  of  movement,  a 
certun  pensive  grace    thoroughly   national;    very  like   the   bea' 
mournful  models,  Gampagna-born,  of  Rome,  who  look  like  living  p 
and  who  have  but  one  thought — hajocchi, 

"  It  is  a  miserable  place  for  you,  yet  it  will  give  us  some  sort  o* 
hour,"  he  said,  as  he  brought  Idalia  to  the  carbonaro's  cabin. 

She  looked  across  a  moment  at  the  luxuriance  of  vine  and  b7 
and  backward  at  the  black  pine-mass,  through  which  the  fieJling 
glared  like  light,  and  smiled  half  wistfully  as  she  looked. 

*'  I  think  it  is  a  paradise !     To  forget  the  workl  amidst  such  1< 
as  this — what  do  you  say?     Would  it  be  wise  ?     And  yet — po' 
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clsLXigerous  thing ;   once  having  drank  of  it,  one  has  lost  taste  for  every 
pvmarer  flavour.    You  do  not  know  what  that  is  ?    You  do  not  know  what 
Ainbition-  is,  then  ?     I  can  tell  you  ;  it  is  satiety  toith  desire." 
**  A  bitter  thing  ?'» 

^'  Yes.  But  not  so  bitter  that  it  is  not  sweeter  than  all  sweetness — 
oi^ly  the  sweetness  so  soon  goes,  and  the  dregs  are  so  soon  all  we  hold  I" 
JBe  did  not  answer ;  his  heart  ached  that  he  was  not  able  to  bring 
dominion  to  this  woman,  who  was  so  born  for  it;  that  he  had  no  diadem 
siscli  as  that  of  her  foregone  Byzantine  sires  \o  crown  her  with ;  that  he 
liad.  nothing  wherewith  to  achieve  greatness — nothing  wherewith  to  con- 
tent that  desire,  half  disdainful  yet  undying,  which  was  in  her  for  the 
sceptre  and  the  sword,  for  all  they  ruled  and  all  they  gained. 

He  left  her  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  hut,  that  was  roughly  parti- 
^oned  in  two  by  a  wall  of  stakes  and  woven  rushes,  and  brought  the 
liorses,  under  the  shelter  of  a  great  cedar  that  shut  out  every  ray  of 
the  sun ;  he  could  fise  his  left  arm  but  little  owing  to  the  shoulder-wound, 
but  he  loosened  their  girths,  watered  them,  gave  them  a  feed  of  rye  from 
some  corn  that  the  cotters  kept  for  bread,  then  bathed  and  shook  his 
barcarolo  dress  into  the  best  order  that  it  would  assume,  and  thought 
'wbat  food  in  this  wild  waste  he  could  find  for  her.     That  he  was  an- 
Himgered  and  athirst  himself,  that  there  was  fever  on  him  still  from  his 
^ojories,  and  that,  despite  the  plunge  into  the  water's  refreshing  coldness, 
bis  bruised  frame  ached  and  his  breath  was  hard  to  draw,  he  scarcely  felt; 
Idalia  was  his  only  memory.    For  her,  he  could  have  not  alone  the  lion's 
^^rength  that  he  had  said,  but  a  woman's  gentleness,  an  Indian's  patience, 
^^  Arab's  keenness ;  and  nothing  was  too  slight  for  him  to  heed,  as 
^^hing  too  gpreat  for  him  to  brave,  that  could  be  offered  in  her  service 
^nd  her  cause.     That  he  had  had  no  sleep,  no  rest,  no  food,  weighed  no- 
^tsing  with  him ;  in  the  heat  of  the  early  day  he  sought  with  unwearying 
^^Aigence  for  such  things  as  he  thought  could  tempt  her.     Wild  straw- 
berries on  their  own  mosses;  beccaficos  that  haunted  the  place,  and  that 
3^«  slew  with  a  sling  and  baked  in  clay ;  dainty  fish  that  he  speared  with 
"^lie  knife  from  his  sash,  wading  waist-deep  in  the  pool — these  were  all 
"^lie  woods  would  yield  him.  But  love  for  her  had  made  him  an  artist  and 
''t  poet ;  he  served  them  in  such  graceful  fashion,  covering  the  rude  table 
of  the  cabin  with  a  cloth  of  greenest  moss,  and  screening  the  coarse-hewn 
'^^ooden  trenchers  with  vine-leaves  and  flowers,  that  it  was  rather  like 
^iich  a  forest  banquet  as  Theocritus  or  Ben  Jonson  loved  to  cast  in 
^erse  than  like  the  meal  in  a  wretched  refuge  of  fugitives,  for  whom 
^yrery  moment  might  bring  the  worst  terrors  of  captivity  and  death. 

When  it  was  done — that  travail  of  willing,  tender  service— he  could 
Iiave  swept  it  down  again  with  a  stroke  of  his  hand. 

«<  I  am  a  fool,"  he  thought,  with  a  smile  that  had  a  sigh  in  it.  *<  A 
child  might  thank  me  for  those  trifles ;  but  she — wild  strawberry-leaves 
for  one  who  wants  the  laurels  of  fame,  the  gold  foliage  of  a  diadem  !" 

Yet  he  stooped  down  again,  and  changed  the  garniture  a  little,  so' 
that  the  soow-white  arums  might  lie  nearer  the  scariet  of  the  fruit.  He 
bad  a  painter^s  heart,  and  instinct  told  him  that  beauty  in  the  lowliest 
things  has  ever  a  sweet  psalm  of  consolation  in  it;  he  loved,  and  he 
love  unconsciously  told  him  that  a  coil  of  forest  flowers  is  a  better 
utterance  of  it  than  all*  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
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It  was  not  wasted  on  her,  this  which  he  deemed  so  idle  a  trifle  dui^^ 
she  would  not  even  note  it.  As  her  glance  fell  on  the  woodlaiL<^ 
treasures  that  the  hands,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  clenched  Laa 
a  mortal  gripe  at  her  foe's  throat,  had  gathered  to  cover  the  poverty  c^f 
their  refuge,  Idalia's  eyes  filled  with  soft  sadden  tears— eyes  that  na^cj 
so  often  looked  down  with  cold,  amused,  careless  scorn  on  those  w1[^o 
wooed  her  with  every  courtly  subUety,  with  every  potent  magnificence  of 
bribe.  ^ 

'^  What  depths  of  exhaastiess  tenderness  there  are  in  his  heart !"  db« 
thought.  "  I  might  gaxe  there  for  ever  and  find  no  base  thing!  O 
God  1  if  he  could  say  urnt  of  mine.** 

The  day  went  on  its  way  deepening  to  the  fall  heat  of  noon,  dondleaa, 
sultry,  lustrous,  as  such  days  of  summer  length  in  southern  lands  aloxxe 
can  be;  to  him  it  was  like  one  long  unbroken  dream,  divine,  voluptuouo^ 
intense  as  the  radiance  around  them.  They  were  safe  here  in  the  he&rt 
of  the  untrodden  forest — safe,  until  with  the  fall  of  night  their  flight 
could  be  resumed.  Within  the  darkness  of  the  hut,  the  moss  and  foliag;^ 
he  had  strewn  everywhere  made  couches  yielding  as  velvet,  and  filled 
the  air  with  their  fresh  fragrance,  with  the  gleam  of  the  white  flowers 
flashing  in  the  gloom ;  without  stretched  the  vivid  light  and  endless 
growth  of  the  woodland,  the  glow  of  colour,  the  foam  of  wat«r,  the 
play  of  sun-rays  upon  a  thousand  hills,  and,  above  all,  the  deep  blua  o£ 
an  Italian  sky.  Beyond,  under  the  great  cedar,  the  horses  browied 
and  rested,  with  broad  shadows  flung  upon  them  cool  and  dark ;  all  the 
fantastic  foliage  ran  riot  like  a  forest  of  the  tropics ;  here  and  there  cui 
oriole  flashed  like  gold  in  the  sun ;  here  and  there  ^  rich  green  of  a 
lizard  glanced  among  the  grasses;  all  else  was  still  and  motionlesSy 
steeped  in  the  sensuous  lull  of  southern  heat. 

In  such  a  day,  in  such  a  scene,  danger  and  pain  were  forgot,  as 
though  they  had  no  place  on  earth ;  they  were  alone ;  the  young  pettr- 
sant-child  went  hillwards  after  her  single  goat ;  there  was  not  a  soiaxid 
or  a  sign  of  other  life  than  theirs,  and  the  oblivion  of  passion  was  iqKSA 
them  both ;  they  ceased  to  remember  that  they  were  fugitives — tbey  ocaly 
knew  that  they  were  together. 

They  spoke  very  rarely  ;  she  let  the  past,  with  all  its  mystery  and  tfll- 
its  bitterness,  drift  away  forgotten.  To  the  future  neither  looked ;  ^ 
might  lead  to  the  dungeon  or  the  scafibld.  They  lived  in  the  pres0*^^ 
hour  alone,  as  those  who  love  do  ever  live,  in  the  first  abandonment  a:s3^ 
iisiurpation  of  their  passion. 

Once  she  looked  down  at  him  where  he  lay  at  her  feety  and  passed  iM^^ 
hand  among  the  richness  of  his  hair. 

« Does  the  earth  hold  another  man  capable  of  such,  sublime  fi)Uy  ^^ 
yours  P     You  give  me  your  life ;  yet  never  ask  me  once  of  mine  7* 

'<  What  marvel  in  that  ?    You  have  said,  you  wish  silence  on  it." 

'<  And  how  many  would  heed  such  a  wish  ?*' 

*^  I  know  not  how  many  would.     But  it  is  law  to  me.^ 

'^  Ah !  you  are  rash  as  Tannhauser.     I  told  you  so  long  ago,V 

"  And  I  said  then  as  now,  Tannhauser  was  a  cur.  8m  was  hi^  » 
knowing  that»  what  wanted  he?  If  he  had  had  faith  aright,  and  lur  ^^ 
enough,  he  would  have  wrested  her  out  from  the  powers  of  darknei^^ 
He  would  not  have  yielded  her  up-— not  even  to  heise]£     Evil  is  \  * 
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in  ofl  all ;  lore,  that  is  love  in  mj  reading,  does  not  surrender  us  to  it, 
or  for  it." 

'  The  deep  glow  of  his  eyes  gased  into  hers,  speaking  a  thousand-fold 
m€>re  than  his  words.  He  knew  that  the  chains  of  some  remorse  bound 
heic  ;  to  fear  this  for  himself  never  dawned  on  the  careless  courage  of 
ikwLfi  which  she  had  well  termed  his  ^  sublime  folly,"  but  to  free  her  from 
Its  dominion  was  a  resolve  with^im  not  less  resolute  than  had  been  his 
resolve  to  deliver  her  beauty  from  her  captor's  fetters. 

JBer  face  was  softened  to  a  marvellous  richness,  sadness,  and  pathos  as 
hd  looked  up  at  her — the  gloom  of  the  low-shelving  roof  above  and 
belmind  them,  the  light  of  the  day  falling  on  her  and  about  her,  through 
th^   hanging  leaves,  from  the  burning  sun  without. 

**  You  like  better  the  passion  of  the  *  Gott  und  die  Bajadere'  poem  ? 
"^^l,  so  do  I.  It  is  nobler  far.  The  god  had  fkith  in  her,  and,  because 
he  l)elieved  in  her,  saved  her.  Brave  natures,  defying  scorn,  may  grow 
to  merit  scorn ;  but  no  brave  nature  ever  yet  was  steeled  and  false  to 
tnust." 

^^  And  yours  is  brave  to  the  death;  wherefore,  till  death,  I  trust  it." 
Sis  words  were  low,  and  sweet,  and  earnest ;  grave  with  that  depth 
oF  meaning  and  of  feeling  which  made  reverence,  not  less  than  pity, 
no'Te  her  towards  the  only  man  who  had  ever  stirred  her  either  to  com- 
passion or  to  veneration,  and  which  g^ve  grandeur,  force,  and  nobility  to 
tb.^  love  which,  without  it,  might  have  been  but  a  madness  of  the  heart 
SEi<].  a  desire  of  the  senses. 

•*  False  women  vow,  a?  well  as  true— I  vow  you  nothing,"  she  mur- 
nrared  to  him ;  "  but — I  thank  you  beyond  all  words.'* 

She  did  so  thank  him  from  her  soul ;  she  to  whom  this  faith  was  pre- 
doiis  as  no  other  thing  could  have  been,  since  she  knew  at  once  that 
sbe  had  forfeited  all  title  to  claim,  all  likelihood  to  gain  it,  yet  knew 
^at  very  often  calumny  had  wronged  and  envy  stained  her  with  many 
a  clarge  of  which  she  had  been  as  guiltless  as  the  white  arums  that  lay 
tttiBulHed  at  her  feet.  That  strong,  undoubting^  imperishable  trust  was 
tbe  one  jewel  of  life  that  she  had  of  her  own  will  renounced  her  title  to,  yet 
which  she  could  value  as  no  other,  perhaps,  who  had  not  lost  it,  ever 
could  havB  done  so  well. 

*^  Listen,"  she  said,  stooping  over  him  where  he  was  stretched  on  the 
feliagne  at  ber  feet,  while  her  hand  strayed  still  with  a  caress  among 
Ms^  httr  and  over  his  lips.  "  So  much  of  my  life  as  I  can  tell  you  I  will 
*^t  is  not  a  thousandth  part,  still  it  may  make  some  things  clearer  to 
7^»  I  am  of  Greek  birth,  as  you  know;  and  I  doubt  if  there  be  in  the 
^'orld  a  descent  that  can  claim  greater  names  than  mine.  My  race— 
^7»  l>oth  races  that  were  blent  in  me — stretched  far  back  into  the  earliest 
Attienian  times  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  records  of  Bysantium  on  the 
^^^T.  I  was  the  last  to  represent  the  pure  Greek  stock,  and  it  was  the 
^^  of  which  I  was  the  prouder,  though  it  had  fallen  into  evil  fortunes 
^  XQuch  poverty.  Of  the  Bysantine,  there  was  but  one  besides  myself 
™  brother  of  my  dead  mother,  a  strange  man;  a  rich,  wayward, 
|?*^*rfoo«  recluse;  a  feudal  prince,  where  he  held  his  ehieftainship  in 
AOOQielia ;  leading  an  existence  more  like  an  easterti  stonr  than  aught 
~>  magnificent,  voluptuous,  barbaric,  solitary,  with  all  the  glitter  of 
^^Qx&tal  pomp  and  all  the  loneliness  of  a  mountain  fief.     A  terrible 
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tragedy  that  had  occurred  in  his  youth — I  can  tell  it  you  some  oik^r 
time — begot  his  love  of  solitude ;  his  passions  and  his  tastes  led  him  '^. 
make  that  solitude  at  once  a  palace  and  a  prison,  a  harem  and  a  fortrears. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  his  life  was  evil  enough  ;  but  I  did  not  know  it^ 
and  he  loved  me  with  a  lavish  tenderness  that  left  me  fearless  of  hlm^ 
though  he  had  a  great  terror  for  all  others.  So  the  life  I  led  from 
my  birth  to  my  sixteenth  year  was  this:  sometimes  I  passed  bn^ 
months  in  Greece,  in  a  great,  desolate,  poverty-stricken  palace,  with 
vast  deserted  gardens,  in  which  I  wandered  looking  at  the  bright  iBgean, 
while  dreaming  of  the  dead  glories  of  my  people,  with  an  Armeniaa 
monk,  old,  and  stern,  and  learned,  for  my  only  guide,  who  taught 
me  ail  I  would — more,  perhaps,  of  abstruse  lore,  and  strange  scenes^ 
and  deep  knowledge  than  was  well  for  me  while  so  young.  Ere  I  had 
seen  the  world  I  was  steeped  in  it,  from  the  telling  of  Roman  cynics^ 
and  Athenian  sages,  and  Persian  magi,  and  Byzantine  wits.  I  believed 
with  all  the  credulous  innocence  of  my  own  childhood,  and  I  dif. 
believed  with  all  the  scornful  scepticism  of  my  dead  masters.  I  had 
studied  more  deeply  while  I  was  yet  a  child  than  many  men  do  in  their 
whole  lifetime.  From  that  lonely  meditative  life  in  Greece  I  was  oftea 
changed,  as  by  magic,  to  the  unbridled  luxury  and  indulgence  of  the 
Roumelian  castle.  Slaves  forestalled  my  every  wish;  splendour,  the 
most  enervating  that  could  be  dreamt  of,  surrounded  me  within,  while 
the  grandest  natural  beauty  was  everywhere  without ;  if  vice  there  were, 
I  never  saw  it,  but  the  most  gorgeous  pleasures  amused  me,  and  my. 
bidding  was  done  like  the  commands  of  an  empress,  for  I  was  the 
adopted  heir  of  the  g^eat  Julian,  Count  Vassalis.  Now  can  you  noi 
imagine  how  two  such  phases  of  life,  alternating  in  their  broadest  and.  I 
most  dangerous  contrasts  from  my  earliest  memory  upward,  made  w»  { 
fatal  indeed  to  others,  but  to  none  so  fatal  as  to  myself  ?" 

She  laid  her  hands  on  his  lips  to  arrest  the  words  he  would  have  spokeOy 
and  passed  on  in  her  narrative. 

'*  No.    No  denial.   God  grant  I  be  not  fatal  at  the  last  to  you.    Well, 
it  was  these  two  dissimilar  lives  that  made  me  what  I  am.     I  was  hajppy 
then  in  both ;  happy,  dreaming  in  poverty  in  Greece ;  happy,  dreamiDg 
in  magnificence  in  Roumelia;  ambitious  already,  ambitious  as  any  Ceflf 
in  both.     In  Athens  I  had  the  poetry  and  the  purity  of  glory  in  me ;  i<^ 
Turkey  its  power  and  its  pomp  allured  me.     Both,  combined  with  tb^ 
knowledge  of  my  past  heritage  in  Hellenic  fame,  and  of  my  fntoTO 
heritage  in  the  Vassalis  dominion,  gave  me  the  pride  of  an  emperor  ei&^ 
the  vision  of  an  empire  wide  as  the  world.   Ah  Heaven!  yet  the  dreant^ 
were  pure,  too-— purer  and  loftier  than  anything  that  life  can  realise.  F^'^ 
I  did  not  dream  for  myself  alone.     I  dreamed  of  peoples  liberated,  ^^ 
dynasties  bound  together  by  love  of  the  common  good,  of  the  Free  R^^ 
publics  revived  by  my  hand,  and  shedding  light  in  all  dark  places  wh9^^ 
creeds  reigned  and  superstitions  crouched,  of  misery  banished,  of  age  r^ 
vered,  of  every  slavery  of  custom  broken,  of  every  nobler  instinct  followg#^ 
of  men  made  brethren  and  not  beasts  of  prey,  who  hunt  down  and  devo*^ 
the  young,  the  weak,  the  guiltless.    Ah  Heaven !  what  dreams  they  werV' 

Her  head  sank,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  flood  of  light  without,  Yt^f^ 
thoughts  were  far  from  him,  far  beyond  him,  in  that  moment,  as  tl^^' 
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>f  genius  ever  are  far  from  those  who  love  the  thinker  hest,  and 
yed  in  answer. 

ere  with  the  dreams  of  her  youth ;  such  dreams  as  lighted  the 
Tergniaud  and  found  their  fruition  on  the  scaffold, 
with  you  they  never  perished  ?" 

lot  utterly.  But  they  were  tainted,  how  deeply  tainted! 
I  I  lived,  a  fairy  story  and  a  pageantry  filline^  one  half  my 
lastic  seclusion  and  heroic  memories  holding  we  rest  As  I 
r,  Julian  Vassalis  often  spoke  with  me  of  many  things ;  he 
d,  magnificent,  kingly,  reckless  man,  a  chief  who  answered 
L  voluptuary  who  laughed  at  the  world  he  had  quitted,  a 
10  might  have  ruled  widely  and  wisely  with  a  Sulla's  iron 
jUa's  careless  laughter.  He  found  me  like  him,  and  he  made 
)re  like.  It  might  he — hut  it  is  not  for  my  lips  to  hlame  him 
i  me  well  in  life,  and  strove,  so  far  as  prescience  could,  to  guard 
[lis  life  ended.  That  was  in  my  sixteenth  year.  He  bequeathed 
vast  properties,  with  the  fief  in  Roumelia  and  other  estates, 
only  that  I  took  his  name,  and,  wherever  I  wedded,  never 
b.  It  is  through  him  that  I  became  one  of  the  richest  women 
;  much  is  gone,  but  great  wealth  still  remains  with  me.  Can 
ney  what  I  was  eight  years  ago,  with  the  world  before  me, 
iknown,  with  passion  untouched,  with  ambition  still  but  in  its 
je  ideals,  with  innocence  as  soilless  as  those  lilies,  and  courage 
the  courage  of  the  young  eagles?  Can  you  marvel  that  I  be- 
lould  have  the  sovereignty  of  Semiramis?  Can  you  not  under- 
easily  I  credited  those  who  for  their  own  ends  deluded  me  to 

e  darkened  as  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  sank  with  a  thrill  of 
He  caught  it,  and  his  own  voice  took  her  tone. 

ne  who  they  were.     If  they  be  livine^ " 

snace  recalled  her  from  the  past  to  the  present. 

That  is  one  of  many  things  I  cannot  tell  you^yet,  if  ever. 
love  of  mystery — I  abhor  it — ^but  from  a  brutal  inexorable 
as  little  to  be  escaped  from  as  the  destiny  of  the  ancients.  We 
,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  destiny,  but  we  make  as  hard  a  task- 

ourselves  out  of  our  own  deeds.  Of  my  childhood  I  can  speak 
:  from  Julian  Yassalis's  death  dates  the  time  that  I  must  in  so 
e  a  blank  to  you.  Those  were  with  me  who  knew  how  to  touch 
rd  in  ray  nature,  and  they  used  their  power  ably.  I  was 
;   they  tempted  my  ambition.      I   loved  sovereignty ;   they 

such  realms  as  might  have  dazzled  wiser  lieads  than  mine  when 
d  on  that  giddy  eminence  of  command,  and  riches,  and  splendour, 
}ld  that  I  had  the  beauty  of  a  Helen,  while  I  knew  that  I  had 
^  of  men,  and  felt  even  stir  in  me  men's  genius  and  men's  force, 
em  me  vain  that  I  say  this.  God  knows  all  vanity  is  dead  in 
irer  had  it,  and  I  think  that  I  was  at  all  times  too  proud  to  be 
that  foible.     And  it  was  by  higher  things  than  su6h  frailty  that 

me.  I  loved  freedom  ;  I  loved  the  peoples ;  I  rebelled  against 
;ism  of  mediocrities,  the  narrow  bonds  of  priesthoods ;  I  had  the 
es  of  Greece  in  my  veins,  and  I  had  the  passionate  longing  for 
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an  immortal  £une  that  all  jonth,  which  has  any  ideal  desires  at  all,  locm^ 
for  with  the  longing  ^  of  the  moth  for  the  star/    Well,  through  these,    Ibr 
these,  I  fell  into  the  snares  of  those  who  draped  their  own  selfish  grcnedg 
and  intrigued  in  the  colours  of  the  freedom  that  I  adored;  who  knew  lioir 
to  tempt  me  with  the  pure  laurels  of  a  liberatoTi  while  in  truth  they  bound 
me  with  the  fetters  of  a  slave.*' 

He  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at  her,  with  his  lips  breathless,  with  liis 
eyes  passionate  as  fire,  through  the  mist  that  dimmed  them  as  he  heard. 
Hearing  no  more  than  this,  her  life  seemed  known  in  its  every  hour  to 
him;  he  understood  her  more  nearly,  more  deeply,  than  any  man  had 
ever  done;  more  truly  far  than  those  whose  genius  and  whose  aspirations 
had  far  more  closely  been  akin  with  hers. 

She  looked  at  him  and  sighed. 

*'  Wait.     Do  not  think  me  blameless  because  in  the  outset  I  wokfl 
wronged.     I  tell  you  that  I  have  great  nns  at  my  score.     True,  at  tlM 
time  I  speak  of  now,  I  was  sinned  against,  not  sinning.     I  was  led  't^ 
ally  myself  in  earliest  youth  with  those  whom  later  years  have  shown  ixa«     1 
were  desperate,  insatiate,  unscrupulous,   guilt-stained  gamesters,  ^vrlao 
staked  a  nation's  peace  to  win  a  gambler's  throw,  and  played  at  patriotic™ 
as  keenly  and  as  greedily  as  men  play  for  gold.     I  was  dazzled,  into^B^* 
cated,  beguiled,  misled  at  once  by  all  mat  was  best  and  all  that  was  wox^ 
in  me ;  and,  too  late^  I  found  the  truth,  found  every  avenue  of  retz*^^ 
closed,  found  myself  bound  beyond  escape,  found  that——" 

She  paused  abruptly,  shutting  in  the  words,  but  the  hand  that  lay  ^ 
his  contracted  as  though  it  grasped  a  weapon  wherewith  to  requife^  ^ 
deadly,  endless  wrong. 

"  So  far  I  was  sinned  against,"  she  went  on,  with  effort,  as  though  *ihe 
memories  which  arose  stifled  her  with  poisonous  fumes.     '*  But  in  ^1  ^^ 
the  evil  is  mine.  The  sway  was  guilty  that  had  been  put  into  my  haam-^^ 
but  I  grew  to  love  it  as  we  grow  to  love  the  opium  that  we  hate  at  fi^^"^ 
All  power  had  irresistible  fascination  for  me,  and  I  learned  to  use  m^^^^^. 
pitilessly ;  and  I  should  use  it  so  to-morrow  to  all  save  you.  The  politi^^^^ 
career  into  which  I  had  been  plunged  had  its  sorcery  for  me ;  I  delight;'*''^ 
in  it  even  whilst  I  abhorred  it*     I  soon  learnt  now  to  play  on  mex^^^^^^ 
passions  until  from  them  I  gained  what  I  would.  If  my  instruments  ^^^^^^^^^ 
broken  under  my  hands,  I  never  heeded  it;  they  had  served  my  end,au^^^ 
the  end  was  great  still,  though  its  means  were  accursed;  the  end  was  stl^^^ 
the  liberties  of  the  nations.  The  truth  did  not  come  to  me  till  I  had  gon^  -^^ 
too  far  to  draw  back,  too  far  not  to  be  enamoured  of  the  merokc 
dominion  that  I  found  I  could  command.     When  I  knew  it,  I  gre^ 
wholly  reckless.     I  had  been  foully,  basely  wronged,  and  all  that  was 
dangerous  in  me  rose  and  hardened.     I  had  been  stabbed  in  the  dark  by 
hands  that  were  sworn  to  shield  me.     I  cared  little  what  I  did,  nothing 
for  what  was  said  of  me,  after  that     I  am  not  justifying  myself;  I 
merely  show  you  what  fires  they  were  which  burned  me  heartless.  I  have 
been  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  advanced  parties  of  Europe 
through  the  years  that  have  gone  by  since  I  first  became  the  Countess 
Vassalis ;  I  have  been  the  inspirer  of  more  efforts,  the  guide  of  more  in- 
trigues, than  I  could  tell  you  in  a  score  of  hours,  even  were  I  free  to  tell 
you  them;  I  have  held  in  my  time,  indirectly,  more  power  than  many  a 
minister  whose  name  is  among  the  rulers ;  the  world  does  riot  know  how 
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it  10  g^OTemed,  and  it  does  not  dream  how  kings  have  dreaded  and  states- 
men sought  to  bribe  me.  One  thing  alone  I  remained  true  to,  heart  and 
ioii| — roy  cause.     For  the  freedom  of  the  peoples,  for  the  breaking  of 
ih^ir  chains,  I  have  laboured  with  all  such  strength  and  brain  and  force 
as  nature  gave  me.  In  that  I  have  been  true,  and  without  taint  of  selfish 
desires.     God  knows  that  to  raise  my  own  land  among  the  nations^  and 
to  gain  Italy  for  the  Italians,  and  to  do — ^were  it  ever  so  little — ^to  crush 
the  tyTannies  of  creeds,  to  bring  nearer  the  daylight  of  fearless  and  un- 
fettered truth,  I  would  let  Giulio  Villaflor  and  his  creatures  kill  me  as 
they  -would.     In  that  I  have  been  loyal  to  the  core,  but  in  all  else  I  have 
beea  very  guilty.     I  have  tempted,  blinded,  seduced  men  into  the  love 
that  gave  them  as  wax  into  my  hands.     I  have  roused  their  darkest 
pAssions,  that  of  those  passions  I  might  make  the  firebrands  or  the  swords 
my  purpose  needed.  I  have  taken  their  peace  and  crushed  it  to  powder;  I 
have  taken  their  hearts  and  broken  them  without  a  pause  of  pity ;  I  have  sent 
them  out  to  the  slaughter  careless  how  they  fell,  so  that  my  will  was  done; 
I  have  sent  them  out  to  perish,  far  and  wide,  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  and  never  asked  the  cost  of  all  that  gold  of  human  life  wherewith 
I  played  my  pitiless  gambling.     I  smiled  at  those  for  whom  I  cared  no 
vttore  than  for  the  stones  of  that  torrent;  I  let  them  hope  I  loved  them, 
^  long  as  that  hope  was  needed  to  make  them  ready  instruments  to  my 
using ;  I  was  stirred  no  more  by  despair  than  I  was  for  compassion.     So 
^ong  as  I  had  my  slaves,  I  heeded  nothing  what  they  suffered,  how  they 
w^ere  captured.     I  only  smiled  at  the  fools  who  thought  women  had  no 
share  in  the  makine  of  history,  no  power  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  life  I 
That  was  all."       '^  ^'      ^  ^ 

Se  listened,  and  a  heavy  sigh  answered  her  as  she  paused ;  it  was  in- 
'^^luutary,  unconscious.  He  had  believed  in  Idalia,  as  with  a  woman's  ah* 
solute  unquestioning  belief;  it  struck  him  hardly,  deeply,  to  know  by  her 
pwn  telling  that  she  had  these  ruined  broken  liyes,  these  Circean  cruelties 
u^  her  past ;  that  the  witching  splendour  of  her  sorcery  had  been  thus 
^^^eped  in  tears  of  blood,  thus  bartered  for  the  gain  of  triumph  and 
doncKinioii'.  No  fear  for  himself  even  now  crossed  him ;  his  courage  was 
^^  bold,  his  passion  too  ardent  It  was  the  knowledge  that  she  should 
^^^  have  stained  the  beauty  and  the  genius  of  her  Ufe  which  came  on 
hi^*^)  not  unlooked  for,  since  he  had  ere  this  known  that  there  were  error 
^^d  remorse  upon  her ;  yet  bitter  as  the  fall  of  what  is  treasured  and  is 
'^verenced  must  ever  be,  however  love  remain  faithful  and  unshaken 
*^  that  fall's  lowest  depth. 

**  One  question  only,"  he  said  to  her,  while  his  voice  was  low  and 
^emulous.     "  Through  this,  was  there  never  one  whom  you  loved  ?" 

She  met  his  gaze  fully,  thoughtfully,  truly  he  could  have  sworn,  or 
*^«ver  eyes  spoke  truth. 
-Not  one!" 
"Is  it  possible?" 

She  smiled  a  little,  with  her  old  weary  irony. 

"  Very  possible.  Poets  have  written  much  about  the  love  of  women ; 
I  do  not  think  it  a  tithe  so  warm  and  strong  as  the  love  of  men.  Many 
>omen  are  cold  sensualists,  many  are  inordinately  vain ;  sensualism  and 
Canity  make  up  niue-teuths  of  my  sex's  passions,  though  sentimentality 
has  so  long  refused  to  think  so." 
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**  But  you  must  have  been  surrounded  by  so  many — ^by  all  that  iiiiw  ti 
most  brilliant  and  most  seductive  ?" 

''Yes;  yet  a  tinsel  brilliancy,  for  the  most  part     Bendes,  I  did  no^ 
come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  it,  as  most  youtn  comes.  Julian  Vassaluv^ 
and  my  own  tastes,  and  others  who  influenced  me  then,  had  given  me  A^^ 
surest  shield  against  the  follies  of  love  in  studies  deeper  far  than  mos^ 
women,  if  they  had  driven  away  my  faith  in  life  too  early,  with  the  sno&ne 
of  Persius,  with  the   scourge  of  Juvenal,  with  their  own    cynic  w^^ 
and  their  own  manifold  knowledge.     Ambition  was  infinitely  more,  tli^ 
passion  to  tempt  me  than  love  ever  was.    I  luxuriated  in  the  sense  of  m  j^ 
own  power,  in  the  exercise  of  my  own  fatal  gifts ;  but  I  scorned  from  tli^^ 
bottom  of  my  heart  the  men  who  were  fooled  by  such  idle  things  as  ^ 
girFs  glance,  as  a  woman's  smile.     If  the  gold  gleam  of  my  hair  ensnared 
them,  I  could  not  but  disdain  what  was  so  easily  bound ;  if  they  wer^ 
spaniels  at  my  word,  I  knew  they  had  been,  or  they  would  be,  as  weakljr 
staves  of  any  other  who  succeeded  me,  and  as  easily  subjugated  hy 
a  courtesan  as  they  were  by  me,  when  I  chose  to  use  the  power.     I 
thought  very  scornfully  of  love.     I  saw  its  baser  side,  and  I  held  it 
a  madness  of  men  by  which  women  could  revenge  a  thousand-fold  the 
penalties  of  sex  that  shut  us  out  from  public  share  in  the  world's  govera* 
ment.     A  statesman  is  great,  a  woman  can  make  him  a  wittol ;  a  chief 
is  mighty,  a  woman  can  make  him  a  byword  of  shame  and  reproach ;  a 
soldier  nas  honour  firm  as  steel,  a  woman  can  make  him  break  it  like  a 
stalk  of  green  flax ;  a  poet  has  genius  to  g^in  him  immortality,  a  womaa 
can  make  him  curse  the  world  and  its  fame  for  her  sake,  and  die  like  a 
dog,  raving  mad  for  the  loss  of  scarlet  lips  that  were  false,  of  eyes  divine 
that  were  lies.     No  power !     We  have  the  widest  of  all !     Well,  I  but 
knew  that  better  than  most,  and  used  it  yet  more  unmercifully  than  most. 
And  I  think  what  gave  that  power  tenfold  into  my  hands  was  that  one 
£Eict — that  the  weakness  of  love  never  for  one  instant  touched  me  myael^ 
that  the  temptations  of  love  never  tempted  me  for  an  instant,  that  my  in- 
tellect alone  dealt  with  them,  and  my  heart  remained  ever  cold." 

'*And — God! — it  has  wakened  for  mep  How  is  it  possible? 
What  have  I  that  those  had  not  ?  I  have  nothing  on  earth  whereby  to 
be  worthy  of  you — whereby  to  have  won  you  ?" 

His  life  was  so  sweet  with  its  rapture,  his  passion  was  so  blind  with  its 
victory,  he  scarce  remembered  those  who  had  so  vwnly  suffered  beft>r® 
him.  Every  happiness  is  selfish,  more  or  less ;  and  his  was  so  in  tfcaat 
moment.  She  half  smiled,  and  let  her  head  droop  over  him,  till  her  Lip^ 
touched  his  again : 

"Who  can  answer  for  love?  Others  have  done  as  much  for  me  ^* 
you— others  have  loved  me,  even  as  well  as  you ;  but " 

"  None  had  yours  in  answer  ?"  ^ 

He  asked  it  eagerly,  breathlessly,  still ;  this  was  all  that  he  doubted^  ^^ 
her  past — that  some  other  life  h»d  reigned  before  him  in  tliat  heart  whi^^b 
beat  so  near  to  his. 

**  No !  A  thousand  times  no,  if  you  care  for  the  denial.  Love  was  nr»y 
tool,  he  was  never  my  master."  ^ 

She  spoke  with  her  old  imperial  dignity  of  disdain  for  those  follies  ^ 
feeling  and  of  the  senses  which  sway  mankind  so  widely  and  so  idl^* 
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Then  the  scorn  faded  from  her  eyes,  a  weariness  stole  there  instead ;  her 
voice  sank,  and  lost  its  pride  in  the  contrition  of  self-accusing  memories^ 
of  heart-sick  confession. 

**  Cut  do  not  honour  me  for  that.  It  made  my  cnme,  I  think,  the 
deeper.  Those  senseless  women,  whom  I  have  so  often  contemned,  with 
all  the  contempt  that  was  in  me,  for  their  maudlin  romances,  their  emo- 
tional sentiment,  which  make  them  see  a  god  in  every  common-place 
mortal,  and  give  them  idols  as  many  as  the  roses  in  summer,  are, 
after  all,  perhaps,  truer  and  better — fools  though  they  be — than  I. 
Their  emotions,  at  least,  are  real,  however  fleeting,  vain,  and  shallow. 
But  I — ^leave  me  when  you  know  it,  if  you  will,  but  know  it  yoa 
shall  —  never  felt  one  faintest  touch  of  tenderness  for  any  one  of 
ihose  who  loved  me,  yet  I  was  merciless  enough,  sinful  enough,  shame- 
ful enough,  if  you  will,  never  to  let  one  amongst  them  know  that, 
until  he  was  deep  enough  in  my  toils  to  have  no  power  to  loose  him- 
self from  them.  I  let  them  hope,  I  let  them  believe,  I  let  them  think 
their  reward  sure,  until  such  time  as  they  were  mine— courage  and 
honour  and  body  and  soul  all  mine — to  use  as  I  would,  for  the  ends  and 
in  the  cause  of  my  ambitions.  I  let  them  think  I  loved  them,  and  then 
I  used  their  minds  or  their  hands,  their  names  or  their  strength,  whichever 
I  needed  to  take ;  and  I  never  asked  once,  I  never  once  pitied,  when  I 
knew  that  their  hearts  were  broken.  Go — ^you  must  think  me  guilty 
enough  now.  Go— for  if  your  trust  be  dead,  rend  me  out  of  your  lire 
once  and  for  ever  at  a  blow,  rather  than  pass  your  years  with  what  you 
doubt" 

She  put  him  from  her  as  she  spoke,  and  rose ;  her  face  was  very  pale, 
^i^Te  with  a  profound  sadness,  with  a  set  resolution ;  the  words  cost  her 
ii^ore  than  it  would  have  cost  her  to  have  thrust  the  Venetian  dagger  into 
her  bosom  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Giulio  Villaflor,  but  they  were  spoken 
>^thout  a  pause  to  spare  herself;  she  loved  him  better  than  herself,  and 
she  knew  that  unless  this  man's  faith  were  perfect  in  her,  the  lives  of  both 
^ould  be  a  hell.  And  Idalia  was  too  proud  a  woman  to  allow  such  faith 
to  be  given  in  error  and  in  ignorance,  unmerited. 

Bis  breath  was  sharply  drawn,  as  under  a  keen  physical  pain ;  he  stood 
^d  looked  at  her,  with  a  look  that  was  revenge  enough  for  all  the  un- 
P^tying  cruelties  of  her  past ;  it  was  so  unconsciously  a  rebuke,  so  silently 
^<^u  terribly  in  its  pain  a  condemnation  passing  words. 

For  the  first  time  under  his  gaze  her  proud  head  drooped,  her  eyes 
"led  with  tears  of  shame,  the  paleness  of  her  face  flushed ;  before  the 
^ohle  truth  of  his  every  act  and  word,  the  bold  simplicity  of  his  creeds  of 
pOnour,  her  own  life  looked  to  her  very  guilty,  very  far  from  the  fair 
^Sht  of  justice  and  of  loyalty. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said  to  him,  briefly,  though  her  voice  was  very  low. 


<€ 


But— do  not  you  reproach  me." 


lu  answer  his  arms  were  stretched  to  her,  and  drew  her  to  his  breast ; 
^  that  moment  he  had  command  over  her,  in  that  moment  he  was  not 
*^er-  slave,  but  her  judge.  His  face  was  grave  and  almost  stern,  for  he 
*^*^fered  keenly,  but  his  voice  and  his  touch  were  infinitely  gentle. 

**  Leave  you?  You  think  I  know  so  little  how  to  value  a  woman 
^*^o  has  the  noblest  virtue  on  earth — truth  ?" 
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*<  Truth !  when  I  have  told  you  my  whole  life  was,  in  one  senae^ 
a  lie?" 

"  Truth — because  you  have  so  told  me.  Oh,  my  heloved !  know  me 
hotter  than  this.  Can  I  not  condemn  your  errors,  and  yet  cheridi  yoa 
hut  the  more  hecause  you  need  some  pity  and  some  pardon  ?" 

She  lay  silent  in  his  arms,  deeper  smitten  than  hy  any  rebuke  or 
execration  hy  the  unutterable  tenderness  of  this  love  that  was  too  true  to 
truth  to  hold  her  guiltless,  and  too  true  to  itself  to  forsake  her  because  it 
condemned  her.  In  that  moment  she  knew  how  much  greatness  than 
was  in  this  man's  nature,  how  much  dignity  in  his  passion. 

'^  But  your  trust,  your  faith  ?*'  she  said  at  last,  as  she  looked  up  it 
him. 

"  Will  be  with  you  ever,  as  my  love  will  be." 

He  stooped  and  leant  his  cheek  on  hers,  while  low  in  her  ear  a  bv 
words  stole ;  he  could  not  keep  them  back  from  the  aching  and  the 
longing  of  his  heart. 

**  Tell  me  but  one  thing.  You  say  you  wore  the  mask  of  pflsaon  to 
fool  them ; — did  you  ever  let  another  before  me  tell  you  of  ms  pasaoa 
thus?" 

His  own  lips  lingered  in  their  kisses  upon  hers ;  she  drew  herself  jGcoia 
his  embrace  with  something  of  her  old  smile,  of  her  old  scorn. 

"  No.     Or  no  prayer  of  yours  should  make  me  your  wife." 

*^  And  then  you  ask  me  if  my  fEuth  be  perfect  still !  There  are  scom 
of  women — women  who  would  censure  you — who  think  it  no  shame  to 
bring  tainted  lips  to  their  husbands." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  wearily,  *'  give  me  not  too  much  praise  for  being 
prouder,  and  it  may  be  colder,  than  many  women  are  I  If  I  never  best 
to  the  follies  of  love,  I  was  but  the  more  blamaUe,  perhaps,  for  ushtf 
them  without  mercy  to  my  own  ends.  I  tell  you  I  never  spared,  xL 
any  ever  doubted  or  resisted  me,  he  had  a  terrible  chastisement ;  he  Amu 
gave  his  very  soul  and  conscience  up  into  my  hands.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  Mephistopheles  himself  never  tempted  more  deftly  and  mo* 
brutally  than  I  have  done.  That  dead  Viana!  He  would  be  living  now 
were  it  not  for  me.  He  was  half  a  Bourbon  in  his  creeds;  he  worshippel 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  alone;  revolutions  might  have  reeled  around bui^ 
and  Carlo  would  never  have  laid  down  the  wine-cup,  never  asked  with 
what  side  the  day  went  or  the  battle  turned.  But  I  brought  him  to 
give  his  very  life  to  my  moulding ;  I  moved  him  to  his  own  ruia  W 
those  very  qualities  of  fearless  chivalry  and  generous  passion  that  shoui 
have  been  his  shield  from  me.  And — oh  God ! — if  you  had  seen  Us 
lying  dead  there  as  I  saw  him,  with  his  brave  face  turned  upward,  ibli 
he  might  smile  in  my  eyes  to  the  last ! " 

Her  head  sank,  there  was  the  set  mute  anguish  on  her  of  a  i&Dsm 
that  would  never  fade  out  while  life  remained.  He  stood  beside  be 
ffllent  also ;  he  knew  that  there  were  no  words  that  could  assuage  this 
bitterness,  he  knew  that  to  this  self-condemnation  justice  forbade  snj 
consolation  that  must  have  been  at  its  best  but  a  deceiving  sophistiy. 

"  Yet  you  say  your  cause  was  noble  ?"  he  asked  her,  gently,  at  tho 
last.  *<  It  was  not  to  gain  the  cruel  empty  triumph  of  a  woman's  vanity 
ihat  you  beguiled  them  ?" 

"  God  knows !     There  was  guilty  triumph  enough  in  me  at  timai.  T^ 
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e  main — yes — it  was  for  the  cause  of  freedom  that  I  won  them.  Th(it 
id  been  harmless ;  hut  my  sin  was  that  I  made  them  stake  their  lives 
I  me,  yield  their  souls  to  me,  surrender  their  consciences  to  me-7-hecause 
taught  them  love,  and  then,  when  they  were  my  slaves,  I  used  them 
their  own  destruction,  as  these  charcoal-makers  thrust  the  fresh  wood 
to  bum  and  feed  their  fires." 

"Still  you  helieved  that  those  fires  were  the  sacrifice-fires  of  the 
wple's  altars  of  liberty  ?" 

She  shivered  slightly  in  the  ardent  heat  of  the  broad  noonday. 
"  At  first,  with  all  the  youth  and  passion  of  faith  that  were  in  me,  I 
'd  believe  it.  And  I  clung  to  the  belief  long — long  after  I  knew  it  had 
I  root  in  quicksands.  But  after  I  had  learned  how  hopeless  the 
niggle  for  pure  freedom  is,  af^er  I  had  learned  that  the  absolutisms  o£ 
rones  and  churches  are  masked  batteries  of  iron  and  granite  on  to 
Uch  the  thinker  and  the  poet  and  the  patriot  fiing  themselves  in  combat 
Jy  to  be  crushed  and  perish  ;  after  I  had  learned  that  only  one  amongst 
n'  thousand  of  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  on  their  lips 
d  it  also  in  their  hearts,  and  that  fraud,  knavery,  selfish  greed,  impatient 
icontent,  corrupt  ambitions,  were  the  natures  of  the  liberators  not  less 
an  of  the  tyrants ; — after  I  had  read  the  bare  trudi  to  its  last  letter ; — 
lured  them  still.  Partly  because  I  was  irrevocably  bound  to  the  work, 
rtly  because  all  my  old  belief  would  not  die ;  chiefly  of  all,  because  I 
d  grown  to  love  the  power  possessed,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  lay 
iown  and  own  my  whole  life  a  defeat  Nor  was  it  one—" 
The  warmth  flushed  her  face  again,  her  eyes  lit  with  the  light  of 
toiy,  something  of  the  haughty  defiance  with  which  she  had  challenged 
olio  Villaflor  returned  then  as  she  challenged  the  memories  of  her 
t 

"  It  has  been  a  crime,  it  may  be — but  not  a  failure.  No  Vassalis  ever 
*M,  I  have  fed  hope  into  action,  when  without  me  it  would  have 
d  out  in  darkness.  I  have  armed  hands  that  but  for  my  wea- 
ns could  never  have  struck  their  oppressors  down.  I  have  breathed 
erty  into  a  thousand  lives  that  but  for  me  might  never  have  drawn  in 
nieantain  ur.  I  have  loosened  the  bonds  of  many  martyrs ;  I  have 
iken  the  chains  of  many  captives — men  who  suffered  agonies,  here  in 
« Italy,  simply  because  they  dared  to  cling  to  her,  and  seek  vengeance 
'  her  violation.  No.  It  has  been  no  failure.  Are  we  not  victorious 
the  last,  if  the  least  thing  for  freedom  have  been  wrought  by -us  i^ 
She  spoke  not  to  him  but  to  her  Past,  as  though  its  remorse  ar- 
igned  whilst  yet  its  conquest  crowned  her.  She  pleaded  with  her  own 
tueience ;  she  raised  her  cause  in  justification  agamst  the  witness  of  the 
wn  that  were  gone ;  she  had  been  true — true  to  the  death — ^to  the 

^of  the  earth  and  to  their  liberties,  true  to  Truth  through  all. 
-J  a  noble  loyalty,  one  very  rare  amidst  mankind — one  tiiat  surely 
ly  cvail  to  at(me  for  much. 
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ALEXANDER  PETOFL 

In  the  history  of  the  world's  literature  Petofi  stands  alone.  Tbioi 
of  a  poor  butcher,  bom  in  an  obscure  village  of  Hungary,  just  as  the  la4 
stroke  of  midnight  ushered  in  the  year  1823,  he  passed  through  eien, 
stage  of  degradation  and  misery,  rose  to  the  highest  position  of  8oa4 
political,  and  intellectual  celebrity,  and  disappeared  mysteriously  on  d» 
31st  of  July,  1849,  in  the  confusion  and  slaughter  which  followed  ih 
sanguinary  fight  of  Schassburg,  in  Transyli^nia,  to  which  he  had  accos^; 
panied  General  Bern,  who  a  short  time  before  had,  with  his  own  haal: 
on  the  Muhlbach  battle-field,  attached  to  his  breast  the  <'  Order  of  Valooi!! 
Among  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  to  every  one  of  whom  his  songs 
^Buniliar,  there  prevails  a  belief  that  he  is  not  dead,  but  has  been  mmah' 
lously  preserved,  and  will  again  visit  his  fatherland  for  its  final  redemp-. 
tion.  His  first  publication  was  ''  The  Village  Hammer,"  which  appeenj 
in  1843  ;  his  last,  in  1849,  were  two  fragments  in  prose — a  **  Dialogv. 
with  Bern,"  and  a  '^  Biography  of  my  Son,  aged  seven  months."  In  tki. 
few  years  of  his  indefatigable  and  unexampled  activity,  he  delivered  to  di 
press  no  less  than  forty-five  separate  works:  political  stories,  draou^ 
lyrics,  romances,  rural  tales  in  prose,  travels,  political  essays,  letters  oa 
passing  events,  and  translations  from  several  languages— among  whiek 
those  from  Shakspeare  are  not  the  least  remarkable — independentlj  4 
many  of  his  writings  which  have  not  been  gathered  together,  and  of  tH 
hundred  revolutionary  songs  and  hymns,  the  outpourings  of  a  passiootik 
patriotism,  which,  though  they  have  been  issued  from  no  press,  are  ' 
printed  on  the  hearts,  and  find  expression  from  the  lips,  of  a  whole  ni 
trembling  in  chains,  but  panting  and  praying  for  deUverance.  That  de- 
liverance is  at  hand;  and  those  who  know  what  emotions  ''  Scots!  «k 
ha'  with  Wallace  bled"  have  raised  in  the  spirits  of  Caledonia,  oridH' 
have  watched  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  the  chansons  of  B^rangt- 
have  been  re-echoed  through  the  wide  extent  of  France,  may  have  soa^ 
though  only  an  imperfect,  notion  of  the  influence  of  a  trumpet-tongini 
poet  like  Petbfi  in  awakening  from  its  slumbers  a  united  people.  ^*  14 
me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation,"  said  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, ''  and  I 
not  who  make  its  laws." 

To  the  ordinary  teachings  of  a  small  primary  school  in  Little 
mania,  he  added  some  acquirements  in  drawing  and  music.  His  poetidl 
talents  exhibited  themselves  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  a  time  when  At; 
everflowing  of  the  Danube  reduced  his  family  to  pauperism.  Soon  aAo, 
a  passion  for  the  theatre  resulted  from  his  having  witnessed  a  dramitM 
performance  in  Schemnitz.  Up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wai  i 
miserable  attendant  upon  a  troop  of  wandering  players — a  street  AnW 
idle,  ragged,  shoeless,  houseless,  and  dependent  on  the  alms  of  dun^* 
His  father  sought  him,  and  delivered  lihe  wanderer  over  to  a  relation,  v» 
engaged  to  provide  for  his  instruction.  He  was  sent  to  Oedenbm 
whence  he  took  flight  in  disgust,  and  entered  the  military  serrice.  & 
had  studied  Horace,  and  he  fiHed  the  barracks  with  his  strains,  steeped 
in  the  republican  spirit  with  which  he  had  been  imbued  bv  his  re>^^ 
out  of  the  past,  his  reflections  on  the  present,  and  his  dreams  for  toe 
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■e.  His  purpose  was  to  desert  into  Switzerland,  when,  as  was  ex- 
id,  the  regiment  into  which  he  entered  should  he  ordered  to  the 
>1.  His  destiny  was  Croatia,  where  he  served  for  two  years  in  the 
s,  and  languishing  into  sickness,  obtained  his  discharge  by  the  in- 
lentality  of  a  sympathising  physician.  In  1841,  in  Papii,  he  re- 
d  his  studies,  obtained  much  applause  from  the  youthful  circles 
g  whom  he  recited  his  poems,  hut  still  haunted  by  the  fascinations 
9  stage,  which  gave  him  nothing  but  want  and  woe  in  return  for  his 
ion,  he  determined  to  make  his  way  to  the  capital,  which  he  reached 
e  assistance  of  a  literary  friend,  who,  after  finding  him  a  shelter  for 
rt  time  in  the  hut  of  an  old  woman,  shared  with  him  the  whole  of  his 
ne,  which  amounted  to  two  florins,  and  with  this,  and  a  manuscript 
le  of  poetry  in  his  bosom,  his  boots  stuffed  with  straw,  and  a  staff  in 
md,  he  reached,  nearly  exhausted,  Pesth,  the  Hungarian  capital. 
B  patronymic  was  Petravich  (Peterson).  When  an  actor,  he  was 
.  Borostyan  (Laurel).  He  announced  himself  in  Pesth  as  Kis,  but 
f  adopted  a  name  that  is  not  likely  to  die,  and,  as  the  Magyars 
id  their  baptismal  designation  to  their  family  title,  that  name  is 
i  Sandor  (Alexander). 

Pesth  he  soon  became  famous,  and  from  1844  to  the  day  of  his 
his  fame  brightened  and  widened.     From  the  obscure  house  of  a 

where  he  found  a  lodging,  he  made  his  way  to  the  then  great 
rity  on  Hungarian  literature,  Vorosmarty,  who  pronounced  him  to 
e  only  true  lyric  that  Hungary  had  ever  known,  and  assured  his 
•  that  "  he  should  be  cared  for."  And  so  he  was;  for  Vorosmarty 
im  with  a  fatherly  hand,  introduced  him  to  the  Nemzeti  Kor 
anal  Circle),  which  voted  to  him  a  prize  of  honour,  undertook  the 
f  printing  the  first  collection  of  his  poems,  and  in  1844  the  Versek 
Petqfi  Sandor  was  given  to  the  public.  His  literary  success  was 
ssured.  Volume  followed  volume,  each  adding  something  to  his 
ugmenting  reputation.  His  foible  again  led  him  to  the  theatre, 
e  obtained  permission  to  act  a  subordinate  part ;  but  his  failure  was 
nplete,  that  the  lesson  was  irresistible.  The  world  was  indeed  to 
stage,  but  he  was  not  to  be  '^  merely  a  player,"  but  a  great  reality 
lem  history. 

the  year  1849,  Petofi  welcomed  Bern  to  the  mountain  castle  of  the 
ads,  and  after  pouring  on  the  head  of  the  oommander-in-chief  of 
[agyar  army  a  passionate  poetical  benediction,  they  joined  the 
t  army,  and  were  together  a  few  hours  before  the  bloody  battle  of 
iburg,  in  Transylvania  (July  31,  1849).  In  that  encounter  Bern 
rounded,  and  had  a  marvellous  escape  horn  death,  and  after  it 
was  never  seen.  It  is^  believed  he  was  trampled  to  death  under 
)rse-hoofs  of  the  enemy.  Oft  the  retreat  which  followed  that 
ous  event,  many  hundreds  of  mangled  corpses  were  thrown  into  a 
grave,  and  probably  the  peefs -remains  are  among  those  masses 
istinguished  and  undistlnguishable  dead. 

le  of  the  greatest  liteMry  authorities  of  Europer  have  borne  testi- 
to  the  singular  merit  of  the  productions  of  the  pojpular  bard  of 
iry;  and  the  publication  of  large  editions  of  his  translated  works  is 
ponse  of  the  public  opinion  tribunal  to  the  appeal  which  has  been 

Among  those  who  have  spoken  most  loudly  in  Petofi's  honour 
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are,  among  the  Germans^  Humboldt,  Bettina  toq  Arnimy  Henry  Heine^ 
Uhland,  Freiligrath,  and  Grimm.  B^ranger  calls  him  "  the  great  poet  o£ 
his  nation,"  and  Bernard  and  Chassin  have  made  him  known  to  the 
French.  There  are  Italian,  Biissian,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  Dateh  trans- 
lations of  his  works,  and  we  are  now  about  tp  see  some  of  them  in  aa 
English  dress. 

We  gire  a  few  characteristic  pieees,  whiob  have  been  translated  by  Sir 
John  Bowring,  and  have  preferred  to  choose  some  associated  with  ths 
personal  history  of  Fetofii : 

TO  BCT  CHOSEN  O^Ji. 

Saep  muUts^  t^ged  n^nem. 

Thou  art,  0  bland  aad  heatctedns  tnaidBn, 

So  sweet,  so  good. 
On  a  gieen  branch  of  youth's  own  rose*tree 

The  fairest  bud! 
Upon  thine  eyes,  thy  lips,  X  linger 

In  blest  surprise : 
Thy  heart  is  on  thy  lips,  thy  spirit 

Is  in  thine  eyes. 

That  heart,  that  soul,  axe  dear  as  q7stal-«- 

They  wake  me  blest. 
They  are  as  stiU  as  in  the  winter 

The  birdlet*s  test. 
But  wait— the  spring  will  come  and  people 

That  suent  breast 
With  many  thoughts  and  many  tumults. 

And  much  unrest. 

This  is  the  time  of  youth's  deUrium 

Of  wild  delight. 
And  sights  of  jby,  and  sounds  of  music 

So  exquisite ; 
And  new  desires  and  new  emotions 

The  spirit  move, 
When  comes  a  noble,  conquering  angel, 

And  whi^^»— JUoYci 

Then  joys  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  weeping. 

And  bursting  bliss ; 
Despair  and  hope,  and  melaaoho^. 

And  miseries : 
Such  tremor  of  tbe  souL  such  toasings. 

The  wild  wincls  wake> 
My  very  heart  is  almost  breaking. 

And  it  may  break. 

And  all  this  toil,  and  aU  thie  troable. 

Within — ^without ; 
No  rest,  no  silence,  dash  and  ckmour 

Around — about ; 
And  slanderous  tongues,  and  hate,  and  envy. 

And  Httle  ease — 
O  night's  deep  darkness  were  a  blessing 

Por  days  like  these ! 
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And  dost  thou  laugh,  thoa  thotightlesg  maiden? 

0  thou  wi&  veep 
When  love  has  sown  and  watch'd  the  har7eBt 

Which  love  wonld  reap  1 
O  trifle,  trifle  not,  sweet  m^en. 

With  what  on  earth 
Is  Heaven's  best  eift,  and  I  will  prize  thee 

As  dcmhfy  worth ! 


ON  MT  ESPOUSALS. 

^  Bljen  oriasty  mint. 

And  am  I  not  a  giant. 

That  hdd  in  my  embraoe 
The  canopy  of  heaven. 

The  Teauns  of  time  and  apace  F 
And  have  I  not  an  Edeo, 

Where  love's  dear  river  runs, 
Arch'd  by  the  dondless  poncave^ 

Bright  with  celestial  snns  F 

0  God!  why  ^dst  thon  fashion 
A  breast  so  mean  and  small 

To  hold  such  piles  of  glory- 
Such  joys — such  i^tares  allF 

The  bliss  breaks  throp]^  tiie  boundary. 
Out  from  my  soul  it  jusnes. 

And  half  those  natures  viinifh 
In  streams  of  tearful  gushes. 

But  look,  decff  wife !  tiie  snnshine 

Has  not  departed  yet; 
And  bear!  the  birds  above  ns 

Still  sing  their  canzonette ; 
Their  songs  sound  sweet  and  sweeter. 

And  in  their  melodies 
We  seem  to  hear  the  echoes 

Of  many  a  loving  kiss. 

As  soffc  nuns  hang  tiieir  diamonds 

Upon  the  flelds  below. 
So  sparkle  thy  sweet  kisses 

Upon  jm  welcommg  brow; 
And  ont  of  all  the  sparkles 

There  spring  the  loveliest  flowers— 
0  blessed  showers  of  kisses ! 

0  blessed  spring  of  ours ! 


09  TflS  BIBTU  09  ▲  VXS. 
Ide,  ide  fiamat  kezembe. 

Give,  give  him  to  my  arms,  that  I  may  press  him. 
That  dear,  dear  boy!  against  rm  heaving  bosom ; 

I  feel  new-born  again,  and  while  I  bless  him. 
Life's  tree  seems  putting  forth  another  blossom ! 
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Welcome !  tlirice  welcome !  seedling  of  mj  soul ! 

Thou  £ur,  out-sprouting  branch — another  limb 
Of  love's  domestic  life — ^i£y  voice  of  dole. 

Thine  infant  cry,  to  me  are  music's  hymn. 

Thou  envied  treasure !  with  what  raptured  feeling 
I  look  upon  thy  bright  and  laughmg  eyes. 

Ko  priest  for  thy  baptism ;  joy's  tear-drops  stealing 
Shall  fill  the  font  when  I  will  thee  baptise. 

Astrology  my  teacher,  to  discover 
Thy  horoscope,  thou  last-appearing  star ! 

I'll  turn  the  pages  of  thy  history  over. 
Ask  what  they  shall  be,  study  what  they  are. 

Through  the  green  foliage  of  hope  I  gaze 

Upon  that  star— the  brightest  star  of  heaven — 

Not  prematurely  may  it  shed  it  rays. 
By  no  east  wind  its  bursting  buds  be  riven. 

0  death !  0  death !  let  not  those  buds  be  shed 
Untimely,  smitten  by  thv  merciless  hand ; 

Spare  not  the  blow  that  fails  upon  my  head. 
But  pitying  spare,  0  spare  my  fatherland ! 

Let  years  to  me  bnng  weakness,  if  to  thee, 
'HLj  son,  they  bring  a  compensating  strength; 

Hold  thou  the. holm,  and  more  efficiently 
When  thou  shalt  fill  thy  father's  place  at  length. 

And  when  the  mourners  gather  round  my  tomb. 
These  be  their  words :  "  'Tis  well,  our  finend  is  gone. 

His  country  shall  not  suffer  from  his  doom. 
His  spirit  lives,  but  mightier  in  his  son." 

TO  MY  FATHER. 
Itt,  a  honnan  messze  kell  utazni,  mig  az. 

Here  where  you  must  travel  far,  before  the  mountains 

Else  above  the  boundaries  of  the  Netherland, 
Here  I  love  to  look  on  Nature's  quiet  beau^, 

Freedom  and  repose  surround  me  where  I  stand : 
Near  the  little  hut  in  which  I  find  my  dwelling, 

When  the  songs  of  mirth  their  joyous  echoes  spread. 
Here  an  ancient  man  is  master  of  the  household — 

Blessings,  blessings  fall  upon  his  hoary  head  ! 

Where  my  dwelling  is,  my  meat  and  drink  provided. 

To  complain  of  either  were  a  shame,  a  crime ; 
While  I  wait  on  none,  on  me  they  all  are  waiting ; 

No  complaint,  even  when  1  enter  after  time. 
But  one  thing  annoys  me — ^when  a  word  reproachful 

To  the  go(3  old  hostess  by  the  host  is  said; 
But  'tis  scarcely  uttered  ere  he  asks  forgiveness — 

Blessings,  blessings  M  upon  his  hoary  head ! 

Often  do  we  talk  of  days  and  years  departed. 

Why  should  happy  days  so  nurriedly  depart? 
Then  he  had  a  house,  a  garden,  field  and  cellar. 

Many  an  ox  and  horse,  and  harvest-bearing  cart. 
Thieves  despoiled  liis  household,  and  the  oveifiowing  Danube 

Swept  his  house  away — and  there,  impoverished. 
Stood  the  ancient  man  amidst  the  desolation — 

Blessings,  blessings  fall  upon  his  hoary  head ! 
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ON  THE  HEVES  PLAINS. 
Hatrlibb  vonul  mindegTre. 

The  Mdtraberg*  is  paling  fast, 

A^  evening's  shadows  grow ; 
And  the  departing  sunbeams  cast 

A  light  on  its  blue  brow. 

Touch'd  by  the  lovely,  lingering  glance 

Of  eve,  that  forehead  pale 
Seems  like  a  maiden's  countenance 

Wrapt  in  a  rosy  veil. 

The  waggon's  crash,  the  whip's  sharp  crack. 

Across  the  waste  are  heara. 
And  echo  brings  the  voices  back. 

The  solitude  which  stirr'd! 

Down  sinks  the  sun,  whose  shadows  bridge 

The  hills  with  dark  attires. 
And  on  the  horizon's  farthest  ridge 

Burst  out  the  peasants'  fires. 

The  peasants'  fires  P  No  fires — ^these  are 
The  stars  of  heaven ;  they  bend 

In  radiance  towards  their  beds — each  star 
Some  angel  choirs  attend. 

And  now  the  moon  mounts  up ; — ^how  white. 

How  wan  her  lovely  face. 
Like  a  pale  dying  bride  of  night 

Held  in  her  lord's  embrace. 

Is  she  not  clad  in  vestments  sad. 

Mantled  in  snow  and  gloom  P 
And  now  attendant  spirits  glad 

Will  bear  her  from  her  tomb 

Towards  heaven — the  path  I  cannot  trace 

I  follow  her  in  vain. 
But  the  mild  beamings  of  her  rays 

Dazzle  my  sight  again. 

There  are  inexplicable  shades 

That  mingle  with  her  beams, 
A  solemn  sadness  that  pervades 

Her  light  where'er  it  streams. 

I  never  turn  to  her  but  grief 

Is  written  on  her  look. 
And  sorrow  darkens  every  leaf 

Of  her  mysterious  book. 

THE  CLOUDS. 
Ha  madar  voln^ 

Were  I  a  bird,  I'd  fly  Td  fly 

Up  to  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
And  with  a  painter's  witchery 

Each  passmg  scene  enliven. 

*  Hangarian  mountain. 
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I  love,  I  love,  that  cloudy  host. 
Hail  them  with  frimdlj  greetmg, 

Welcome  their  coming,  and,  when  lost. 
Say  farewell  to  their  fleeting. 

And  well 'I  know  thej^  love  me  too: 
Through  heaven-bnght  halls  while  wandering, 

They  smile  on  what  I  say  and  do — 
My  smging  and  my  pondering. 

How  ofiken  have  I  watch'd  their  w^yi^ 

Bewitching  and  bewildering. 
Gilt  by  the  mom  and  evening  rays. 

Sweet  shades  of  passing  children; 

Merce  tyrants  riding  in  their  cars. 

Warriors  in  furious  battle 
Of  life  and  death— the  wrecks,  the  wars  1 

I  seem  to  hear  the  rattle. 

And  then  the  sickly  moon  came  oat;— 
To  hail  their  palie-faced  brother. 

The  clouds,  like  sisters,  round  about 
Led  forward  one  another. 

I  watch'd  their  every  trace  and  track, 

I  read  their  wondrous  story. 
And  mj  rapt  sool  reflected  rock 

l^eur  beauty  and  their  glory ! 

What  drags  me  to  them — ^what  the  strmgs 
Which  Uffc  my  thoughts  above  meP 

What  the  mysterious  ministerings 
Which,  as  they  are  moving;  move  me? 

I  seem  to  wear  the  diadem 
Above  tibeir  foreheads  brighfning; 

With  them  I  dwell,  and  share  with  them 
The  tear-drops  and  the  lightning. 

HOPS. 

'Mi  a  rem^ny?  fortelmes  k^Ieaoy. 

And  what  is  hope  ?    A  selfish,  vain  coquette^ 
That  courts  and  kisses,  fascinates,  and  then 
Deceives  and  flatters,  and  deceives  agjain. 
And  steals  from  shipwrecked,  disanpoiated  men 
Their  youth,  their  oreams— «1I«  alt  out  vain  regret ! 

A  WISH. 

Szerekn^m  itt  hagyni  a  f^yes  vil&got. 

This  falsely-glittering  world  I  fain  would  fly. 

Whose  darkening  sl^ows  often  dim  mine  eve, 

And  from  mankind  my  trackless  steps  would  Mde 

In  some  wild  desert  wide ; 

There  would  I  seek  the  streamlet's  soUtudes^ 

Midst  music-echoing  woods. 

List  to  the  birds'  sweet  son^. 

And  watch  the  wandering  clouds  that  float  along. 

The  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

And  with  the  sun  depart^  an  unremember'd  one ! 
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:e}gypt:  and  a  voyage  prom  sea  to  sea  through  the 

ISTHMUS  of  SUEZ .♦ 

BY  LIBUT.<-COLON£I.  X.  H.  MILBS. 

VII. 

January  1. — This  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  this  year  (1866),  and 
carnages  were  in  very  great  requisition  to  conrey  both  the  heau  and 
the  demi  monde  along  the  Sho6br&  road,  to  the  tastefully  laid-out 
gardens  of  the  late  Mahomed  All's  palace  there — which  is  the  one  drive 
at  this  place — and  where  not  to  be  seen  on  Sunday  afternoons  denotes 
a  lady's  non-existence  in  the  Cairo  world ! 

During  the  livelong  day  the  custom  of  interchanging  of  presents  on 
the  Jowr  de  VAn  was  religiously  kept  up,  and  tended  to  remind  the 
European  sojourners  in  the  '*  Land  of  Egypt"  of  the  good  old  &shion8 
of  their  own  native  countries. 

This  was  also  a  great  day  for  the  *^  Compagme  Uhiverselle,^^  as  the 
orders  which  the  Viceroy's  government  had  given  on  the  6th  ultimo 
with  reference  to  the  furnis^ng  of  some  thirty  thousand  fellahs  and 
labourers  for  the  excavation  of  the  n^w  cuoal  from  Boulaq  td  Abassi^h 
were  actually  carried  outy  and  a  portion  of  the  above  number  of  work- 
people (probably  from  five  to  seven  thousand)  were  to  be  seen  busy 
nridening  the  line  of  the  old  canal  nearly  opposite  the  railway  station, 
fts  well  as  tracing  a  new  line  for  excavation. 

January  4. — I  had  been  invited,  by  the  express  wish  of  Monsieur  de 
Lesseps,  to  accompany  himself  and  party  to  see  the  new  excavations 
going  on  for  the  new  Nile  Canal,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  "  feeder"  to 
the  Suez  fresh* water  one.  Our  partv  consisted  of  sixteen  persons  and 
three  servants.  We  formed  a  formidable  array,  as  we  cantered  down 
^he  Esbeki6h,  all  mounted  on  donkeys  I  Two  ladies  were  of  the  party, 
m.d  they  were  first-rate  riders.  It  has  been  ever  an  axiom  to  '*  do  at 
Some  as  the  Eomans  themselves  dci,"  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  city 
hould  have  and  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  observance.  Now,  at  Cairo 
t  is  the  fashion  to  nde  on  donkeys — ^asses,  if  you  prefer  it.  Th^se 
nimals  serve  the  same  purpose  as  horses^  job-carriages,  cabs,  omni- 
uses,  minibuses,  and  palankeens  do  in  other  countries.  '*  The  Land 
f  Egypt"  is  a  very  ancient  country,  and  was  visited  even  by  our  fore- 
ither  Abraham,  who  himself  sojourned  in  it  (Gbnesis  xii.  10)  ;  and  if 
tf,  who  was  so  highly  honoured  by  being  called  the  '*  friend"  of  God 
Isaiah  xli.  8,  and  James  Oen.  Epistle  ii.  23),  was  accustomed,  in  his 
ay,  to  ride  on  a  donkey  (Genesis  xxii.  3),  I  do  not  see  why  his  degene- 
ate  posterity  should  be  above  so  doing  in  our  day.  We  started  at  seven 
'clock  this  morning,  and  continuing  our  route  alongside  of  the  canal, 
a  front  of  the  railway  station,  we  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  some 
ixteen  or  eighteen  kilometrea,  passing  by  the  way  some  thousands  of 
Sgyptian  as  well  as  Arab  labourers,  hard  at  work,  on  the  new  line  of 
^anal,  or  rather  a  rectification  of  the  old  line. 

This  so-called  rectification  was  by  no  means  so  urgently  necessary ; 
ill  that  was  required  to  be  done  was  to  yriden  aaod  extensively  deepen 
;he  present  camd ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the  Suez  Canal  Company's 

*  All  rigkti  reserfoei. 
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engineer,  who  was  employed  to  draw  out  the  plan.  It  seemed  that 
nothing  would  suit  his  preconceived  ideas  of  the  beau  ideal  of  a  canal 
but  that  it  must,  perforce,  run  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  before 
which  "idea"  everything  must  yield — cidtivation,  ripening  crops,  vil- 
lages, country-houses,  peasants'  huts,  as  well  as  a  "property"  invested 
in  a  brick  and  pottery  manufacture — ^all  must  yield — all  must  be  sa- 
crificed to  this  one  "  idea ;"  even  fine  large  trees  (horror  of  horrors  !) 
were  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  order  of  this  person,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  one  "  idea."  It  was  truly  pitiable  and  distressing  to  see 
such  terrible  havoc  made  of  all  these  fine  trees,  the  value  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  houses  and  crops,  would  never  be  reimbursed  to  their 
owners.  The  sight  was  enough  to  appal  any  sensitive  heart.  We  saw 
the  rising  crops  buried  in  avdanches  of  earth,  heaped  upon  them  from 
out  of  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  new  canal ;  we  could  see  the  poor 
owners  of  the  brick-kiln  and  pottery  at  their  wits'  ends  to  remove 
their  wares  in  time,  to  save  them  from  being  destroyed  or  pillaged 
by  the  thousands  of  workmen  who  were  fast  approaching  the  spot ; 
then,  again,  we  noticed  several  houses  and  huts  in  two  different 
villages  destroyed  to  make  way  for  this  "  idea"  of  a  straight  line ; 
two  very  good  country-houses  immediately  facing  the  railway  sta- 
tion were  to  come  down,  and  all  the  green  crops  around  them  had 
been  already  buried  in  the  upheaved  earth ;  and  lastly,  .but  by  no 
means  least,  was  the  shameful  and  inhuman  order  given  to  cut 
down  and  uproot  several  scores  of  fine  large  mimosa-trees  of  several 
years'  growth  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  old  canal,  and  for  the  up- 
rooting of  which  not  the  slightest  necessity  existed.  This  I  could  not 
help  considering  a  peculiarly  hard  and  cruel  case  of  the  most  wanton 
injury  to  the  poor  people,  not  only  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  at  large,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  repose  themselves  and  to 
rest  their  beasts  of  burden  under  the  shade  of  the  same  trees  during 
the  great  heats  of  summer,  when  they  were  either  journeying  from 
one  village  to  another,  or  else  when  they  were  proceeding  to  Cairo  to 
dispose  of  their  stock  of  eggs,  or  poultry,  or  vegetables,  &c.  &c.  I  felt 
truly  delighted  to  find  there  was  in  our  party  one  sympathising 
[Frenchman,  who  &it  the  same  as  I  did  on  the  subject,  and  who,  in 
pointing  out  the  prostrate  trees  to  Monsieur  de  Lesseps,  remarked, 
"  Cela  me  fait  saigner  le  ccetir  de  voir  ces  heaux  arhres  tons  deradnesJ^ 
Now,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistjdte  in  the  matter,  I  will  here 
observe,  I  myself  was  close  to  him  when  he  made  this  remark,  and  he 
will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  under  such  circum- 
stances of  mentioning  his  name,  for  it  was  no  other  than  Monsieur 
de  Chancel,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Direction  for  the  "  Compoffnie 
TTniveraelW* 

A  more  wilful  Bnd  heartrending  proceeding  I  never  saw.  These 
poor  people,  already  fearfully  and  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  nature  of 
their  own  base,  cruel,  and  oppressive  government,  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness foreigners  arrive  toi)ttng  tHoriB  evils  and  to  heap  more  cruelty 
upon  their  heads,  by  causmg  them  aidditional  sufferings  during  the 
great  heats  of  summer,  when  for  fire  t^hole  months  the  sun's  burning 
rays  scorch  the  earth/  and  thi8,'too,  at  a  time,  above  all  others,  when 
the  shade  of  trees  is  so  urgently  required  alike  for  man  as  for  beast ! 
No  one  but  a  Vandal  could  have  gone  and  done  the  like !  The  most 
pious  thing  a  native  of  India  can  do  is  to  plant  a  grove  or  even  two  or 
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ihreo  trees,  and  dig  a  well  of  water  close  at  hand,  so  that  the  thirsty 
wayferer  may  repose  under  the  refreshing  shade  thereof.  The  prophet 
of  old  entertained  in  his  mind  a  high  value  of  "  trees  planted  by  the 
wateir  (of  a  river  or  of  a  canal)  that  spreadeth  oilb  its  roots  by  the 
river  (or  canal),  and  shall  not  notice  (or  feel)  the  approach  of  heat" 
(Jeremiah  xvii.  8).     How  apposite  is  such  a  text  to  my  purpose ! 

-A^s  soon  as  my  friend  Monsieur  Cazeaux  arrived  from  Suez,  I  re- 
lated, this  circumstance  to  him,  and  I  begged  of  him  not  to  allow  such 

•  wanton  barbarities  to  be  continued.  He  has  been  appointed  to  the 
construction  of  this  canal,  with  the  necessary  powers  to  modify  its 
line,  "but  he  had  not  the  original  planning  thereof.  He  hoped  to  be 
enabled  to  shorten  its  distance  to  'Abassieh,  he  informed  me.  Accord- 
^^S  to  the  present  plan,  the  entire  distance  was  to  have  been  75  kilO' 
^nctresy  or  close  upon  47  miles.  I  need  scarcely  add.  Monsieur  Cazeaux 
l^ad  nothing  to  do  with  the  felling  of  these  fine  trees. 

^Most  of  the  men  working  on  the  new  line  of  canal  were  Egyptian 

soldi^rg^  having  their  officers  with  thetn  to  keep  up  discipline  and 

^^^©r  amongst  them.    They  were  all  encamped  under  tents,  in  diffe- 

'^jat  epots,  about  three  to  four  miles  apart.    At  one  of  these  places  a 

^^^}^^Ty  band  was  playing  to  enliven  the  troops  at  their  occupation, 

^■**ile  at  another  spot  the  buglers  and  fifers  were  practising  the  diffe- 

'?^t5    "roll-calls."     On  our  return,  we  struck  off  to  the  left  hand,  at  a 

^'Slx-fc  angle  to  the  road  we  had  come  by,  to  visit  the  obelisk  at  Mata- 

^®^^-li,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  and  to  partake  of  breakfast,  served  ^«j- 

^   ^Eashion,  under  the  shade  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  in  the  garden 

*  ^^:x?e  is  to  be  seen  the  traditiong-l  sycamore-tree,  from  which  we  were 
^^^  a  few  paces  distant.  The  meal  finished,  most  of  the  party  pro- 
^^;^  ^  themselves  with  small  pieces  or  chips  off  the  trunk  of  this  tree, 
£^^-    one  or  two  amongst  the  number  carried  away  some  of  the  twigs 

^^*>c^  off  the  branches.    We  were  back  in  Cairo  by  two  o'clock. 

^      ^^^nuari/  5. — This  was  the  great  day  for  the  "  races"  to  come  off,  and 

^^  ""tizty  the  mettle  of  the  Arab  and  English  "  breed"  when  pitted  against 

^^;^\i  other.    On  ordinary  occasions,  the  charge  for  a  carriage  and  pair 

^^    Viorses  to  drive  to  the  race-course  and  back  is  ten  to  twelve  francs ; 

^^^'^^ay,  however,  as  the  races  only  come  round  for  one  day  once  in  the 

^^^«^r,  the  charge  was  made  (and  paid)  of  four  pounds  sterling,  and  I 

^^^d  hear  of  an  instance  in  which  five  pounds  had  been  paid !    The 

donkey"-boys  had  even  doubled  their  rates,  for  all  was  "  grist"  that 

^^^me  to  the  Cairo  mill  this  day. 

It  was  a  day  of  great  excitement  all  over  the  "  Land  of  Egypt,"  for 
^&fceople  flocked  to  Cairo  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  *•  assist "  at 
5^1ie  races.  The  city  was  crowded  with  visitors ;  but  the  "  sport"  only 
-^■.^isted  three  hours,  for  it  was  past  one  o'clock  when  the  first  race 
K^mmenced,  and  the  whole  thing  was  over  by  four  p.m.  The  crowd 
^^as  enormous,  and,  as  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  during  the 
Afternoon,  the  good  folk  returned  from  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  where 
^he  "  race-course"  is  situated,  white  as  millers. 

Januarg  6. — ^Monsieur  de  Lesseps,  having  invited  a  second  party 
"Jjo  accompany  him  to  visit  the  works  going  on  throughout  the  Isthmus 
^f  Suez,  left  Cairo  this  morning — a  month  having  elapsed  this  very 
^iaj  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  numbered  amongst  the  first  party. 
'3)uring  this  trip,  however.  Monsieur  de  Lesseps,  being  pressed  for 
isime;  could  not  afford  to  devote  so  many  days  thereto,  copsequently  it 
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was  more  hurried,  and  partook  more  of  a  flying  excursion.  They  visited 
and  saw,  however,  almost  all  that  we  did  in  connexion  with  the  works  ; 
and,  in  order  not  to  lose  time  hy  the  way,  after  having  danced  all  night 
at  a  grand  hall  given  hy  the  directev/r-general  of  all  the  works  (Mon- 
sieur v.),  who  resided  at  Ismaeliya,  and  who  threw  open  his  mansion 
to  give  his  guests  a  goodly  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the 
spot,  the  party,  after  changing  their  evening  dress,  proceeded  at  once 
on  hoard  their  DahabUhs,  and  quitted  Ismaeliya  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  having  kept  the  "  halP'  moving  the  whole  long  night ! 

After  having  visited  the  works  at  the  Serapeum  and  those  at 
Chalouf  (which  they  saw  by  torchlight,  as  it  had  got  dark  long  before 
they  reached  it),  they  arrived  at  Suez  at  half-past  nine  p.m.  to  dine 
and  sleep — ^if  sleep  that  can  be  called — ^when  the  dinner  was  no  sooner 
ended  than  dancing  commenced,  which  was  kept  up  until  the  near  ap- 
proach of  morn,  when  all  retired  to  snatch  a  short  and  hurried  slumber. 

Janutviry  18. — This  was  another  grand  day  at  Cairo — a  double 
"  gala"  day — ^to  which  city  all  flocked  who  had  the  means  of  doing  so, 
and  where,  on  this  occasion,  everybody  strove  to  be  present.  The 
forenoon  of  this  day  ushered  in  a  new  era  for  Cairo,  where  great  com- 
plaints have  of  late  been  made  on  account  of  the  bad  or  indifferent 
food,  want  of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  the  high  charges  im- 
posed upon  travellers  at  the  different  hotels.  A  little  before  noon  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  new  palatial  hotel  about  to 
be  constructed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Esbekieh,  for  the  reception 
of  travellers  and  invalids,  by  the  "  Oriental  Hotel  Company"  (limited), 
was  made  a  most  imposing  spectacle.  Some  of  the  ministers  belongs 
ing  to  the  Egyptian  government  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
amongst  the  number  were  Nubar  Pasha,  the  minister  for  public 
works,  and  also  Cheriff  Pasha,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  There 
were  also  the  English  consul,  as  well  as  the  Fresident-Fondateur  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  the  representative  of  the  "  Oriental  Hotel 
Company,"  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  "London  Trading 
Company,"  &c.  Ac.  &c.  The  ground  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
flags  and  streamers  and  flowers,  as  well  as  ornamented  by  tents  and 
marquees,  inside  |rhich,  as  well  as  to  the  company  who  preferred  re- 
maining outside,  refreshments  and  ices  were  being  constantly  handed 
round ;  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  further  enlivened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  several  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  and  a 
band  of  music.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  quantity  of 
small  money  was  thrown  up  in  the  air  two  or  three  times,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes,  who  had  come  to  see  what  was  going  for- 
ward— if,  perchance,  anything  should  turn  up  out  of  the  proceedings 
to  their  individual  benefit — and  which  was  speedily  picked  up  by  the 
crowd  of  men  and  boys. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  a  magnificent  ball,  which  was  given  bj* 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  honour  of  the  third  anniversary  of  his  coming 
to  the  throne— two  years  being  completed — came  off  at  the  palace  ot 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  approach  to  this  large  mansion, 
which  was  situated  within  the  precincts  of  a  very  spacious  court-yard, 
was  tastefully  lighted  up,  as  well  as  the  diflerent  buildings  within  the 
court,  all  of  which  rejected  one  soft  and  continuous  ray  of  light  around. 

The  ball-room  was  very  tastefully  ornamented  with  the  customary 
divans,  sofas,  and  handsome  gilt  chairs — the  whole  being  of  elegant 
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©,  and  covered  with  rich  costly  sdlk ;  the  carpets  were  of  beautiful 
>iisson  patterns  and  texture.  There  were,  also,  a  couple  of  large 
>ption-rooms,  aa  well  as  private  boudoirs  for  the  ladies  to  enjoy 
r  own  society  ap^rt  from  the  male  creation,  but  these  last  re- 
aed  untenanted ;  two  or  three  card-rooms,  and  a  spacious  refresh- 
it-room,  in  the  former  of  which  the  smokers  assembled,  were  always 
rded. 

lie  ball-room  was  further  decorated  with  an  enormous  glass 
adelier,  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  underneath  which  was 
>ed  a  circular  railing,  around  which,  again,  were  ottoman  couches 
the  ladies  to  repose  and  rest  themselves,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
\»z  or  polka,  quadrilles  or  mazurkas,  for  each  was  danced  in  turn, 
ras  stated  there  were  not  less  than  three  thousand  cards  of  invita- 
.  issued  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  ball  was  certainly  a  ^'  success" 
verybody  seemed  pleased  and  happy,  and  in  good  humour.    There 

a  profusion  of  refreshments,  not  only  handed  round  throughout 
evening  in  the  ball-room,  but  a  large  room  opening  from  the  ball- 
n  was  fitted  up  for,  and  filled  with,  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  in 
adance,  both  eatable  and  drinkable,  all  of  which  were  excellent, 
u  large  gallery  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  room  for  the 
lestra.     The  company  began  to  assemble  at  half-past  nine  o'clock, 

at  ten  o'clock  the  rooms  were  well  filled ;  at  half-past  ten  they 
e  inconveniently  crowded,  and  continued  so  up  to  past  two  o'clock 
he  morning.  At  one  o'clock  the  supper-rooms  were  thrown  open, 
the  ladies  in  the  first  instance,  each  one  of  whom  was  escorted  by 
intleman,  but  the  latter  only  remained  in  attendance  upon  their 
partners.  The  two  ranges  of  tables,  with  a  short  cross  one  which 
^ed  them  both,  were  capable  of  accommodating  seventy  ladies ;  and 
11  these  seats  were  ttoice  filled,  and  as  a  third  entry  of  the  ladies 
r  place,  it  was  computed  there  were  between  a  hundred  and  fifty 

a  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  fair  sex  present. 
Ji  elegant  supper  was  laid  out  on  the  above  tables,  and  the  whole 
Lg  was  done  in  a  style  that  lefb  nothing  to  be  desired ;  up  to  the 
ir  of  midnight  fresh  arrivals  were  continually  pouring  in.  It  was 
i  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  ladies  b^gan  to  retire, 
ough  when  I  left  with  my  fair  charge,  at  a  quarter-past  four 
:>ck,  the  ball-room  still  retained  many  fair  votaries  of  the  danc^ 
lin  its  precincts ;  and  as  for  the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  how  shall  I 
iT)le  to  describe  them  ?  Not  being  an  adept  at  this,  which  forms 
'^dalite  of  itself,  I  will  not  attempt  it,  but  will  confine  myself  to 
Irving,  the  tout  ensemble  bad  a  most  beautiful  efiect,  and  rendered 
"ball-room  quite  a  fairy  scene  during  the  whole  of  the  evening ;  it 
Qd  be,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  state  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
liese  rich  and  truly  elegant  dresses  were  made  in  Paris  expressly 
the  occasion. 

'he  number  of  persons  from  different  countries  gave  an  unusual 
nation  to  the  scene ;  for,  although  the  £Etir  sex  was  not  near  so 
lerous  as  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  yet  several  European  states 
J  their  lady-representatives  to  grace  the  ball-room  with  their 
senee^  whilst  the  male  part  of  creation,  several  of  whom  ap- 
red  in  military  uniform — with  a  smaU  sprinkling  of  Prench, 
rptian,  and  Turkish  naval  uniforms  among  the  number— might  be 
L  to  represent  almost  the  world  at  large  I 
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There  was  a  corridor  or  balcony  on  the  top  of  the  large  staircas&y 
furnished  with  ottomans  and  chairs  for  those  who  preferred  to  inhale 
a  cooler  atmosphere  than  that  obtainable  within  the  crowded  rooms^ 
for  the  dense  and  impassable  crowd  in  the  ball-room,  together  witlia 
the  enormous  number  of  wax-lights  therein,  had  made  that  roonK^ 
large  as  it  was,  almost  unbearable.    In  short,  no  one  who  could  b^ 
any  possible  means  obtain  a  ticket,  was  absent  from  this  grand  ball 
and  the  trains  from  Alexandria  brought  into  Cairo  on  the  day  preTiou^ 
as  well  as  on  this  day,  hundreds  of  people.    Suez  was  nearly  emptioK 
of  its  first  and  second  class  inhabitants,  and  the  "  Isthmus  of  Suea^ 
Company  furnished  a  large  contingent  of  its  staff  and  employit. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  a.m.  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  and  ms  brotbecz: 
(the  Baron  Jules)  quitted  the  ball-room,  and,  instead  of  retiring  t^ 
rest,  merely  changed  their  evening  dresses  for  their  travelling  snit^ 
and  left  Cairo  by  an  express  train,  which  was  most  considerately  an^ 
kindly  ordered  by  the  Viceroy's  government  to  convey  to  Alexandriai 
all  those  who  intended  proceeding  to  Paris  by  the  French  steamer  c^- 
the  '^  Messageries  Imperiales*^  at  two  o'clock  that  same  afternoon.  ^^ 
more  vigorous  and  active  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  "  TJniveisi^ 
Company  of  the  Suez  Canal"  could  not,  perhaps,  be  found ;  actively 
mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and  evincing  the  greatest  persistence  in  th^  - 
grand  object  which  he  had  originated,  and  which  he  fully  intended  (^ 
possible)  to  carry  out. 

February  1. — ^I^ext  winter,  the  boat  or  BahdbUh  trip  through  \ 
entire  length  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  commencing  &om  Boulaq  (tii 
port  of  Cairo),  on  the  Nile,  to  Port  Said,  will  be  in  great  request ;  fc 

Earties  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Upper  Egypt,  or  even  those  wh« 
aving  proceeded  early  in  the  season  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  an 
having  spare  time  on  their  hands,  can  continue  the  voyage  in  their  oir^i 
Dahahieh  (without  the  necessity  of  changing  boats)  from  out  of  thM.^ 
Nile  into  the  new  canal,  above  (or  south  of)  Boulaq,  and  proceedii^  a 
through  it  as  far  as  Abassieb,  where  it  will  join  the  Zag-a-Zig  Can. a? 
up  to  Ismaeliya,  and  thence  through  the  Locks  to  Fort  Said,  tbroua^K 
the  Salt-water  Canal,  whence,  should  they  wish  to  proceed  to  me 
coast  of  Syria,  they  can  take  a  passage  on  board  of  the  Austnan 
steamer  and  proceed  to  Jaffisi,  which  would  be  reached  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours  or  so ;  or  they  might,  instead  of  first  proceeding  to  Port 
Said,  proceed  from  Ismaeliya,  or  from  Tel-el-Kebir,  on  to  Suez,  visit 
that  rising  place,  and  next,  still  on  board  the  JDahcMihy  proceed  thioadi 
the  ''  Lock"  into  the  Eed  Sea,  and  visit  "  Moses's  Wells"  on  the 
Arabian  shore,  by  which  means,  after  landing  at  Alexandria,  on  arri?al 
from  Europe,  the  whole  "  Laitd  of  JEW^"  can  be  travelled  over,  by 
water  communication,  in  a  comfortable  boat,  with  one's  own  servanti 
furniture,  linen,  and  hatterie  de  cuisine,  up  to  the  moment  of  embark- 
ing at  Port  Said— how  delightful !    Those  who,  next  vrinter,  or  even 
next  spring,  shall  make  this  voyage,  will  be  able  to  s^  ihej^am 
realised  the  fact  of  having  gone  out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
thence  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  their  own  comfortable  Ddhdiiktf 
after  they  had  visited  Upper  Egypt  and  "  done"  the  Nile. 

To  sportsmen,  there  is  plenty  of  wild-fowl  as  well  as  flamingo  shoot- 
ing, and  plenty  of  fish  for  the  lovers  of  the  "  rod"  in  the  Irfte 
Menzaleh.  The  maritime  canal  was  full  of  fish  when  we  wenjb  throop 
it ;  indeed,  one  of  the  most  amusing  as  well  as  exciting  objects  w 
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eonfitantly  attracted  our  attention  was  the  incessant  jumping  and  leap- 
ing of  the  fish  out  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  insects  and  flies.  Shoals 
of  the  "  finny  tribe"  were  also  seen  darting  past  our  Dahabiehs,  the  salt 
water  in  the  canal  being  extremely  clear,  and  in  several  places  its 
bottom  was  covered  with  a  bright  green  sort  of  duckweed,  which 
thrived  wondrously  and  luxuriantly. 

As  Englishmen  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  something  new,  and  are 
for  ever  looking  out  to  enjoy  "  novelty"  for  their  money,  here,  in  the 
[sthmus  of  Suez,  they  will  find  it  to  their  hearts'  content.  Even 
Jforway  is  now  beginning  to  grow  "  stale  and  flat,"  but  not  as  yet  un- 
)rofitable,  as  both  salmon-fishing  and  bear-shooting  still  exist,  gome 
i^w  country  to  visit — some  new  "  line  of  travel"  which  has  not  been 
^  done  to  shreds" — must  be  found,  for  fashion's  sake,  for  the  "  tourist'* 
»ar  excellence,  and  to  the  above-named  Isthmus  he  certainly  ought  to 
>eiid  his  steps,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  un-"  done." 

I  myself  "did"  Norway  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  only  this  last 
tmimer,  having  attained  unto  Hammerfest,  ||ie  most  northerly  in- 
labited  tovm  in  the  world ;  and  this  winter  I  have  been  so  extremely 
lelighted  with  the  freshness  and  the  novelty  of  this  voyage  througn 
he  Isthmus  of  Suez,  that  I  strongly  recommend  all  hlase  "  tourists" 
lext  winter  to  "do  likewise."  Since  the  observations  with  respect 
o  the  railway  mismanagement  were  written,  the  time  of  the  departure 
tf  the  forenoon  trains  has  been  altered;  that  from  Alexandria  now 
eaves  at  9  a.m.,  and  the  one  from  Cairo  at  9.45  a.m.  This  new 
•rrangement  took  place  since  January  4,  1865.  A  new  railway 
manager  had  arrived  from  England,  where,  I  believe,  he  had  charge  of 
be  ^lackwall  line,  and  under  his  management  the  trains  keep  much 
setter  time,  and  the  line  of  rail  is  considerably  less  blocked  up  with 
>ale8  of  cotton  and  machinery.  New  brooms  proverbially  sweep  clean, 
JJ^d  a  reform  was  sadly  required  in  this  department.  A  wholesome 
•^«ap  has  been  established  also,  for  the  lazy  Arab  workmen  were  allowed 
'^  have  by  far  too  much  their  own  way,  but  one  or  two  instances  of 
''^e  application  of  the  "  bastinado"  has  put  them  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
^^ey  are  all  now  most  sensitively  wide-awake. 

I  will,  with  reference  to  my  narrative  of  the  voyage  through  the 
Isthmus,  just  quote,  in  this  place,  a  couple  of  passages  from  a  small 

gamphlet  published  in  Paris,  and  entitled  "  Entretiens  sur  le  Canal  de 
aez,"  par  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Paris,  1864.  I  must  premise 
that  the  kind-hearted  and  truly  amiable  PrhidentSondaieur  never 
Omits,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  his  own  hospi- 
table table,  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Waghom,  who  was  truly  the  pioneer  of  the  "  overland  route  to  India," 
^d  which  noble  and  generous  sentiment,  the  spontaneous  emotion  of 
his  own  warm  heart,  ought  to  raise  this  worthy  gentleman  still  higher 
m  public  estimation.  So  feelingly  did  he  allude  to  Wiaghom's  histonr, 
that'  his  hearers  could  plainly  perceive  how  greatly  and  how  warmly 
bis  own  feelings  responded  in  harmony  with  the  kindest  sympathies 
for  the  fate  of  tiiat  first  martyr  to  the  B^d  Sea  rbtrte. 

The  President'Fondateur,  after  first  alluding  ttf  his  own  earliest 
impressions  with  reference  to  the.  cutting  thrbngh  the  Isthmus,  and 
making  a  maritime  canal  for  ships,  which  impressions  first  became 
fixed  in  his  mind  in  the  year  1831,  on  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  from 
Tozus  (and  which  I  may  perhaps  give  farther  on),  proceeded,  after  a 
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most  interesting  conversation  which  he  had  held  with  Osman  Pash^ 
with  reference  to  the  late  Viceroy  (Said  Pasha),  to  relate,  in  a  movts 
feeling  manner  to  his  Excellency,  the  high  opinion  he  had  ever  held(>f 
the  late  Mr.  Waghorn,  and  the  great  esteem  he  had  always  felt  fo:^ 
that  person,  as  well  as  for  the  ardour  and  spirit  which  he  had  brongb  -Cs 
to  bear  on  this  overland  route,  observing  that— 

"  During  his  first  sojourn  in  Egjrpt,  from  1831  to  1838,  he  wa^s 
struck  with  the  perseverance  with  which  a  lieutenant  belonging  to  tb^3 
Indian  navy,  named  Waghorn,  strove  to  work  out  his  project  of  carrf- — 
ing  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  way  of  Suez,  the  English  despatelMS^. 
At  this  epoch  the  mails  were  conveyed  by  way  of  the  Gape,  and  its 
took  four,  five,  and  even  six  months  to  do  so.    It  appeared  to  Liei&.^ 
tenant  Waghom  that  he  could  give  England  material  proof  tluL^s 
speedier  communication  with  India,  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  was  po»^- 
sible,  but  the  old  English  policy  always  desired  to  keep  itself  withiz^ 
its  own  commercial  and  maritime  exclusiveness  with  respect  to  Iiidi&. 
After  unheard-of  efforts  on  his  part,  Waghorn  at  last  succeeded  izi. 
obtaining  permission  to  convey,  at  his  own  expense,  the  duplicate  ot 
the  despatches  forwarded  by  the  Cape  for  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Bio 
devoted  seven  years  of  his  life  and  all  his  money  to  perform  theso 
voyages.     He  traversed  Erance  and  Italy,  and  embarked  sometimes  a^ 
Marseilles,  sometimes  at  Trieste,  sometimes  at  Qenoa,  at  other  times 
at  Leghorn,  and,  on  reaching  Alexandria,  he  would,  without  reBting*^ 
proceed  onwards  by  boat  or  dromedary.     In  those  days  there  was  ao 
highway  between  Alexandria  and  Suez.     At  this  last-named  plaee  l&o 
embarked  on  board  the  first  sailing-vessel  bound  down  the  Sed  Sec^ 
and  reached  Bombay,  as  chance  afforded  him  the  opportunity.  I  hxro 
seen  him  arrive  in  Egjrpt  during  the  period  of  several  years.  Monsieijir 
Mimau  always  welcomed  him  to  his  own  house  with  extreme  kindneBS, 
and  in  a  far  more  friendly  manner  than  certain  of  his  own  countiymoxi 
did,  for  it  must  not  be  believed  that  England,  which  some  folks  a!t 
times  are  pleased  to  exalt  at  the  expense  of  France,  is  better  tluftZi 
other  nations,  and,  above  all,  that  she  is  always  fateful  towBtdfl 
those  of  her  sons  who  render  her  service.    Mr.  Waghom  had  ex- 
perienced cruel  trials  in  his  own  country,  where  he  was  decried  as  a 
person  with  an  over-excited  mind,  and  akin  to  mad !     He  had  taken 
up  with  great  courage  and  devotedness  a  considerable  enterprise,  in. 
which  pursuit  he  had  ruined  his  health  as  well  as  his  fortune,  leafing 
his  family  in  great  distress,  but  to  whom  the  Peninsular  and  Orientv 
Company  has,  in  a  truly  generous  spirit,  given  a  pension.     He  ltt.d 
succeeded,  however,  by  force  of  perseverance,  in  showing  the  EnglisI* 
public  that  a  single  man,  in  traversing  Egypt  and  the  Eed  Sea,  em-^ 
reach  India  before  the  despatches   forwarded  by  the  govemmen:^- 
Lieutenant  Waghom  was  the  originator,  nevertheless,  of  the  (steam) 
navigation  between  England  and  India,  after  crossing  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  by  land.     He  has  the  credit  of  having  demonstrated  its  practisfla* 
bility,  and  the  courage  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  in  the  cBOxmg 
out  of  his  own  project,  left  in  his  (Monsieur  de  L.'s)  mind  a  deep 
impression."* 

.  The  Hamzan,  or  Mahomedan  Lent,  set  in  on  the  28th  of  January' 
this  year,  and  on  the  26th  idem  all  the  soldiers  and  fellahs  atwwkon 

*  Vide  "•  Conferences  de  la  Bue  de  la  Faiz,"  pp.  S,  9, 10»  and  11.    Far  tv^ 
nand  de  Lesseps.    Paris:  Chez  Napol^n  Chaix  et  CK    1864. 
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line  of  canal  left  off  working,  and  would  not  return  to  tlife 
itil  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-eight  days  of  fasting  and 
26,  as  enjoined  by  their  religion. 

ouds  of  dust  are  now  infinitely  greater  at  Cairo  than  was  wit- 
venty  years  ago ;  then;  in  those  good  old-feshioned  days,  we 
I  but  one  donkey  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  animals  one 
bs  with,  and  then  there  were  no  carriages  nor  carts  going  at  a 
)t,  and  throwing  up  the  dust  in  every  direction.  Formerly 
id  all  the  trafi&c,  and  their  slow,  steady,  and  measured  pace 
p  but  little  or  no  dust,  neither  were  the  roads  cut  up  by 
b  and  spongy  feet.  The  Esbeki^h  is  now-a-days  ankle  deep 
and  walking  is  rendered  extremely  disagreeable,  as  when  a 
md  much  worse  when  a  carriage  or  donkey-cart,  passes  by,  you 
red  and  blinded  with  fine  dust. 

indlords  of  the  hotels  at  Cairo  have  their  patience  sadly  and 
ied.  They  have  to  pay  as  much  on  a  cask  of  wine  from  Alex- 
f  rail  to  Cairo  (130  miles)  as  they  have  to  pay^br  its  freight 
irseilles  to  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  1408  miles.  But  this  is 
)nly  drawback  :  their  goods  frequently  remain  in  the  custom- 
r  weeks  and  weeks  together,  and  the  Egyptian  understrappers 
have  them  brought  forward  and  cleared  until  they  have  been, 
xW^fee'd*  The  trials  of  landlords  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  At 
he  large  hotels  at  Cairo  advices  were  received  of  liie  landing, 
ling  through  the  custom-house  at  that  port,  after  they  had  re- 
jome  weeks  there,  of  three  casks  of  wine.  On  their  arrival  at 
ne  cask  was  found  to  be  empty  1  The  contents  had  been 
3d  in  Alexandria !    This  fact  was  stated  to  me  by  the  party 

'ory  4. — Yesterday,  as  well  as  the  day  preceding,  the  wind  set 
the  south-west,  and  blew  in  gusts;  it  raised  quantities  of 
d  for  forty-eight  hours  rendered  Cairo  one  of  the  most  dis- 
e  places  possible  to  reside  in.  The  wind  had  a  chilling  influ- 
id  produced  colds  in  the  head,  as  well  as  affections  of  the 
Tom  the  quantities  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  called 
Khamseen  wind,  in  contradistinction  to  the  hot  Khamseens 
h  and  April.  In  India,  when  a  tocfan  sets  in,  it  is  over  in  a 
)f  hours  or  so ;  or,  again,  when  an  east  wind  arises,  raising 
Bs  of  dust,  it  generally  blows  itself  out  before  sunset ;  but  in 
his  south-west  wind  lasts  frequently,  like  the  GhregalS  (or 
ist  wind)  at  Malta,  for  three  days,  day  and  night. 
3  had  within  the  last  few  days  the  pleasure  of  making  the  per- 
quaintance  of  Monsieur  Voisin,  the  Dtrecteuf^  General  of  the 
ual  works.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  expense  of 
be  sides  of  the  maritime  canal  with  stone,  and  which  it  was 
i  to  do  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  was  included 
riginal  estimate  of  the  eight  million  of  pounds  sterling.  But 
forced  labour"  has  been  withdrawn,  the  first  estimate  won't 
Monsieur  Voisin,  however,  thought  otherwise, 
ieur  de  Lesseps,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account  which 
lublished  in  his  JBntretiene,  first  got  hold  of  the  idea  of  a  junc- 
;he  two  seas  by  means  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
» was  in  quarantine,  in  1881,  at  Alexandria,  through  perusing 
k  of  the  Prench  engineer,  Lep^re;  and  from  this  work  hti 
2b2 
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gained  the  earliest  known  histories  of  all  the  former  canald  that  liad 
connected  the  Eed  Sea  with  the  Nile.  I  have  already  alluded  to  tbe 
canal  made  by  Necos,  which  commenced  at  Bubastis,  on  the  "  Pelu- 
Biac"  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  the  Ptolemy s  kept  up  and  improved, 
and,  to  quote  from  Monsieur  de  Lesseps's  brochure,  "  Strabo,  the  tra- 
veller, who  visited  Egypt  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Christian  era, 
saw  likewise  this  canal  filled  with  vessels,  and  he  attributed  its  con- 
struction to  Sesostris,  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  states  its  width  as 
being  150  feet,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  passage  of  the  largest 
vessels  built  in  those  days.  The  Eoman  emperors,  and,  above  all, 
Hadrian,  ordered  considerable  works  to  be  made  in  connexion  there- 
with." 

"  The  first  Caliph,  having  found  this  canal  in  a  bad  state,  caused  it 
to  be  repaired,  but  left  it  to  its  fate  afterwards.  It  appears  to  have  been 
closed  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  towards  the  ninth  century  of  our 
era." 

"  According  to  Plutarch,  when  Marc  Antony  arrived  in  Egypt,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  found  Cleopatra  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
force  a  passage  for  her  fleet  through  the  space  which  separated  the 
two  seas,  by  causing  them  to  be  transported  across  the  Isthmus." 

"  According  to  the  Arabian  author  Shems-ed-Deen,  the  canal  owed 
its  origin  to  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  called  Tarsis.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  Abraham  visited  Egypt.  Omar  caused  this  canal  to  be 
cleaned  out  and  deepened,  and  it  was  called  afterwards  the  Canal  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful.  It  remained  in  this  state  during  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  up  to  the  reign  of  the  Abasside  caliph,  Aboo- 
Jafir-el-Mansour  (775  years  after  Jesus  Christ),  who  caused  the  mouth 
of  this  canal  to  be  closed,  in  the  sea  of  Kolsoum."* 

'^  The  historian  Macrissi  (or  Makryzy)  relates  that  this  canal  was 
dug  or  excavated  by  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt  for  Khadjar  (or 
Hagar),  mother  of  Ishmael,  when  she  resided  at  Mecca  (!).  Aniertiie 
lapse  of  ages,  it  was  excavated  a  second  time  by  one  of  the  Grecian 
kings  who  reigned  in  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Grreai 
Again,  when  Amroo-Ben-el-Ass  achieved  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  this 
general,  according  to  the  instructions  of  Omar,  Prince  of  the  Faith&I,* 
caused  this  canal  to  be  re-excavated  in  the  year  of  tbe  great  mortality. 
He  had  it  made  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Kolsoutn,  whence  vessels  proceeded 
to  the  Hedjaz,  to  Yemen,  and  to  India.  It  was  frequented  and  used 
up  to  the  period  when  Mahomed-Ben-aby-Thaleb  revolted  at  Medina 
against  Aboo-Jafar-el-Mansour,  when  he  was  Caliph  of  Irak.  This 
sovereign  wrote  to  his  lieutenant  in  Egypt  orders  to  fill  up  the  canal 
of  Kolsoum,  since  which  period  things  have  continued  as  we  now  find 
them  (839  of  the  Septra,  or  1436  years  after  Jesus  Christ)." 

"  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  French  caused  the  question  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  had  remained  forgotten  for  centuries,  to  be  »• 
vived."t  The  death  of  the  late  viceroy,  Said  Pasha,  was  a  very  grw* 
blow,  and  a  most  inopportune  event  to  the  Suez  Canal  Com^jt  ^' 
asmuch  as  he  was  not  only  a  great  personal  and  sincere  friend  to 
Monsieur  de  Lesseps  individually,  but  he  had  the  construction  (rf  ^ 
canal  at  heart.    He  used  all  his  power  to  carry  it  out,  and  felt  nearij 

*  EocUe,  Gnlf  of  Suez. 
»  t  "  Entaretiens  sor  le  Canal  de  Suez,"  pp.  4,  5,  6,  7,  12,  and  34.   PwFeidin»d 
Lesseps.  Paris.  1864. 
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as  great  an  interest  in  its  achievement  as  did  the  worthy  Fresident* 
JFondatetcTy  lui-meme.  His  death,  therefore,  was  a  very  serious  as  well 
as  a  most  "  untoward  event."  The  attachment  which  Said  Pasha  felt 
for  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  was  on  this  wise,  according  to  the  latter 
gentleman's  own  published  account,  which  I  here  give : — "  During  the 
lifetime  of  Mahomet  Ali,  that  viceroy  particularly  wished  his  son, 
Sai'd  Pasha,  to  see  as  much  of  Monsieur  de  Lesseps' s  company  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  was,  consequently,  frequently  in  his  society.  On  the 
decease  of  Mahomet  Ali,  in  1847,  his  own  nephew,  Abbas  Pasha,  then 
"viceroy,  persecuted  him,  and  rendered  his  life  in  Egypt  so  unpleasant 
and  uncomfortable,  that  he  betook  himself  to  Prance,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  invited  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence under  his  own  roof  during  his  sojourn  in  that  capital.  "When 
lie  succeeded  to  the  viceroyalty  in  1854,  Said  Pasha  invited  his  kind 
feiend  to  visit  him  in  Egypt,  which  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  on  hearing  Monsieur  de  Lesseps's  proposition  in  favour 
of  a  maritime  canal  to  connect  the  two  seas,  he  decided  upon  carrying 
it  out ;  and  while  discussions  were  going  on  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
IPrance  and  at  Constantinople,  with  reference  to  this  scheme  in  1856, 
Ssad  Pasha  thought  it  an  excellent  opportunity  to  visit  the  Ultima 
fHiule  of  his  dominions,  and  invited  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  to  accom- 
pany him.  They  proceeded  to  the  Soudan,  and  spent  a  few  days  at 
ierber,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe.  To  the  honour 
of  his  friend.  Said  Pasha,  Monsieur  de  Lesseps  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing circumstance — that  on  his  witnessing  so  many  ruins  and  such 
misery  in  the  population,  which  had  had  a  yoke  of  iron  imposed  upon 
it  when  their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Defterdar,  a  relation  of 
DMahomet  Ali's,  and  overrun  with  fire  and  sword  in  revenge  for  the 
sssassination  of  that  viceroy's  son  (the  Pasha  Ismail),  he  had  often 
Ibund  him  bathed  in  tears,  which  he  (the  viceroy)  informed  him  would 
^ow,  for  his  heart  deeply  sympathised  with  his  Nubian  subjects,  who 
lad  been  so  persecuted  and  oppressed,  and  whom  he  found,  on  coming 
amongst  them,  to  be  a  fine  and  an  intelligent  race  of  people."*  When 
I  passed  through  Egypt  in  September,  1859,  on  my  return  from  India, 
I  nad  the  opportunity  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  at  Alex- 
andria of  one  of  the  foreign  gentlemen  who  were  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  viceroy ;  a  third  gentleman,  well  known  to  the  learned  world, 
completed  the  trio. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  former  gentleman  informed  us 
that  Said  Pasha  (the  reigning  viceroy)  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
French  alliance,  and  was  ready  and  willing  (as  his  inward  heart 
TOompted  him  to  do)  to  break  off  with  England;  as  he  preferred  to  have 
France  for  his  ally ;  but — ^but  he  had  given  this^  subject  his  greatest 
consideration,  and  he  found  himself  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
wishes  by  the  knowledge,  as  events  and  the  history  of  that  country 
have  served  to  show,  that  since  the  first  revolution  of  1789  il  n^ est  plus 
de  stdbilite  en  France ;  qtt^en  Frcmce  il  rHy  avait  rien  de  stable ;  qu  une 
revolution  suivit  une  autre  et  qv^aucune  iynastib  n'estjixe!  And  this 
knowledge  it  was  (as  our  informant  told  us,  and  which  he  knew  Said 
Pasha  to  have  uttered)  that  prevented  his  breaking  with  England ! 

*  <f  Entretiens  sur  le  Canal  de  Suez,"  pp.  4,  5,  6,  7, 12,  and  34.  Par  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps.    Paris.    1864. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  November  last  a  young  Greek  Was 
assassinated  in  the  evening  in  the  Esbeki^li,  after  leaving  one  of  tbos^ 
dens  of  infamy,  called  cafes-chantants.  In  January,  1865,  an  Englisli.. 
man,  who  was  residing  at  one  of  the  large  hotels  in  the  Esbeki^h,  oia. 
orossing  this  square  to  return  to  his  hotel  from  one  of  the  abo?^ 
"  dens,"  was  knocked  down  and  half  murdered  by  a  couple  of  GreeksB^ 
■who  relieved  him  of  his  gold  watch  and  chain  and  his  purse,  contaiiL— 
ing  one-and-twenty  pounds.  The  former,  I  was  informed,  he  recoverel, 
thanks  to  the  interference  of  his  own  Consul  in  the  matter,  but  t]i^> 
latter  was  "nowhere." 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  February,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock:^ 
another  murder  occurred  in  Cairo,  the  victim  as  well  as  the  murderers* 
being  all  Greeks.  The  man  that  was  doubly  poniarded  was  lefib  fo^ 
dead  on  the  spot,  I  was  told. 

Contrast  the  life  of  these  murdering  scoundrels,  who  haunt  Caiio 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  which  they  obtain  by  fraud,  robbery,  car 
assassination,  with  that  of  the  poor  but  ever  good-humoured  doiiey — 
boys.  Now  these  last  are  contented  with  their  lot,  and  seem  always  to 
be  happy,  and  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  for  they  seldom,  if  ever,  omil; 
to  "  crack  their  jokes"  and  "  poke  their  fun"  at  any  stranger  whoi^ 
peculiarities  in  his  "  outward  gait"  fell  under  their  critical  obserft-r- 
tion  and  excited  their  ever-but-too-risible  faculties.   For  such  persoiLes 
the  humorous  donkey-boys  have  always  ready  some  funny  sobriqiia''fc 
or  nickname.     For  instance,  if  they  see  an  elderly  gentleman  (^Jl 
stiffened  gait,  and  wearing  spectacles,  walk  past,  they  will  haU  hincai 
with,  "  You  not  ride  ?"     "  I  give  you  good  donkey,  oh,  father  oi 
glass !"     "  Take  my  donkey,  oh,  father  of  glass !"   (aboo  geztn  ixJk 
Arabic.)    A  gentleman  with  a  large  and  remaAable  beard,  if  walkingja 
would  be  forthwith  "  heard-ed^*  and  accosted  by  one  of  these  urchin-^^ 
with,  "  Here's  a  good  donkey  for  you,  oh,  father  of  beards !"  {A^^ 
dagn).     A  gentleman  with  a  prodigious  amount  of  moustaches  woul^3 
be  hailed  with  the  "improvised"  title  of  "father  of  moustaches  1^ 
(aboo  shen-neh).     To  mention  the  author's  own  case — ^for  the  read^^ 
must  not  suppose  that  he  escaped  earning  an  impromptu  sobriqu^^* 
from  these  young  sharp-witted  urchins,  one  of  whom  "  poked  E  ^ 
fun"  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  with  not  a  particle  of  ba^3 
temper,  for  it  is  their  peculiar  open-hearted  laugh  which  makes  the  jok^^ 
the  more  comical — I  was  returning  on  foot,  for  I  occasionally  P^^"^ 
ferred  walking  for  exerdse  and  for  health's  sake,  one  morning  fton^^ 
the  railway  station,  when  I  was  met  about  half  way  to  the  Bsbeki^ 
by  a  very  good-looking  donkey-boy,  seated  astride  his  animal,  u 
seeing  me  walking,  he  immediately  jumped  off,  and  hailed  me  with 
invitation  to  take  his  donkey,  and  saying  everything  in  its  recon*-— 
mendation,  when,  finding  I  did  not  stop,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loiK^ 
laughing  mood,  and  showing  a  double  row  of  the  most  exquisite  teeS> 
imaginable  (most  of  the  donkey-boys  are  equally  well  fevoured),  by 
way  of  a  last  "  coax"  to  induce  me  to  ride  his  donkey,  "  Why  you  no* 
ride?    Mine  good  donkey,  oh,  father  of  date-trees!  (ahdo  MUk*} 
Take  my  donkey,  oh,  father  of  date-trees !"    And  the  urchin  laogbea 
more  than  ever  as  I  turned  round  to  see  the  young  rogue  chuckle  oywp 
my  height,  after  having  just  compared  me  to  a  date-tree ;  for,  ftow 
the  crown  of  my  English  silk  hat  to  the  ground,  I  measured  neuij^ 
feet  six  inches ! 
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>T  interesting  as  are  almost  ail  records  of  travel  in  the  interior 
,  Mr.  Baker's  narrative  surpasses  in  some  respects  all  that  have 
)re  it.     There  was  not  quite  the  amount  of  time  employed,  nor 

extent  of  country  gone  over,  as  by  Livingstone  or  by  Speke 
t ;  the  journey  resembles  most  in  those  points  that  of  Burton 
e.  Like  all  these  explorations,  it  culminated  in  the  discovery  of 
:e-— one  of  the  head  reservoirs  of  the  Nile ;  travel  was  carried 
;h  populous  regions  disorganised  by  incessant  hunts  for  human 
idditional  sympathy  is  awakened  by  the  presence  of  woman- 
ted,  faithful,  enduring,  and  much-suffering,  even  to  death's 
I  the  style  in  which  ail  the  various  incidents  and  episodes  of 
le  are  recorded  is  lucid,  and  yet  concise,  g^phic,  and  always 
at. 

1  Mrs.  Baker  left  Khartum,  a  town  situated  at  the  junction  of 
and  White  Niles,  and  which  has  hitherto  depended  almost 
n  the  slave-trade  for  its  existence,  on  the  1 8th  of  December, 
e  party  was  made  up  of  natives — the  very  scum  of  the  earth-— 
exception,  that  of  Johann  Schmidth,  a  German,  who  had  been 
and  collecting  live  animals  for  a  menagerie,  and  who,  poor 
;cumbed  to  the  climate  and  fatigue  at  the  onset, 
ficulties  experienced  throughout  the  journey  were  such,  even  at 
hat  few  would  have  had  the  energy  and  determination  to  face 
)me  them.  The  Turkish  authorities,  the  natives,  and  even  the 
traders,  opposed  the  traveller  in  ever}'  possible  way.     Every- 

could  be  done,  without  having  recourse  to  actual  violence,  was 
ictice  to  prevent  an  anti-slavery  Eoglishmau  going  up  the 
e  and  exposing  that  abominable  traffic,  which,  under  the  pre- 
iking  ivory,  consists  in  reality  of  slave-hunts,  the  sacking  and 
f  villages,  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the  wholesale 
id  extirpation  of  the  natives. 

the  aspect  of  the  White  Nile  on  the  voyage  upwards  cheer 
ers.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  was  a  sluggish  stream  with 
ater-plants  massed  together,  and  forming  green  swimming 
;ched  generally  among  sunken  trees  and  branches,  a  desolate 
d  everlasting  marshes  teenung  with  mosquitoes,  the  water 
ike  a  horse-pond,  with  fish  200  lb.  in  weight,  crocodiles  with 
led  upon  their  heads,  uncouth  river-horses  snorting  around  all 
isional  groups  of  disgusting  naked  savages — a  fever-stricken 
,  and,  in  the  writer's  significative  language,  **  a  damp  hell  for 
uch  is  the  White  Nile ;  and,  when  we  add  to  this  that  every 
d  is  against  every  other  man,  and  that  no  law  or  authority, 
t  of  the  '^  strongest,"  exists  throughout,  the  terms  used  will  be 
$  not  a  bit  too  strong.  Mr.  Baker's  feelings  were,  undoubtedly, 
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iDfluenced  by  having  been  previously  up  the  Blue  Nile,  which  is  a  clear 
river  flowing  through  a  diversified,  hilly,  and  picturesque  country ;  bu^ 
still  the  White  Nile  from  Khartum  to  Gondokoro  is  pretty  well  as  we 
have  described  it. 

It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  banks  of  the  river  rise  and  ar^ 
covered  with  high  grass  or  mimosas,  the  intervening  space  between  theocm. 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  being  a  mass  of  floating  water-plants,  decayed! 
vegetable  matter,  and  cane-brake.  One  comfort  there  is :  swampy  lua 
the  country  is,  there  are  no  fogs ;  the  air  is  clear  both  in  the  mombgg 
and  the  evening. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  they  arrived  at  the  first  slave-station  ix^ 
the  Shilluk  country,  the  neighbouring  villages  being  all  deserted  o^  ' 
to  the   master,  one   Mahomed  Her,  plundering  them.     Giraffes 
ostriches  began  to  put  in  an  appearance.     The  villagers,  dwelling  i 
clumps  of  dolape  palms,  everywhere  decamped  on  their  approach — wiAm. 
them  all  white  men  were  slavers.     The  dogs  could  be  heard  barking  ^^ 
night  in  the  distance,  and  now  and  then   an  ambatch  boat  skolkfrd. 
through  the  swamp,  but  the  terror  of  bondage  lay  over  the  land.. 
Marshes  and  ambatch  {Anemone  mirabUis)  extended  about  the  junctioK^ 
of  the  Sobat  and  the  Girafle  canal  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.    As  tk^ 
ambatch  wood  is  lighter  than  cork,  might  not  topees  or  hats  be  manci.— 
factured  from  it  ?     There  was  little  or  no  current  from  the  vast  manb 
system  of  the  Bahr-el-Gazal.  Baker  corroborates  Speke  upon  this  poin^ 
but  he  admits  that  at  this  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  the  country 
is  a  vast  flat  with  slight  depressions,  that  these  form  extensive  lak^s 
during  the  wet  season  and  sodden  marshes  during  the  dry  weather,  am.d 
hence  contradictory  accounts  of  the  country  may  be  given  by  travellevrs 
according  to  the  season  at  which  they  vbit  it.     Masses  of  the  beautiful 
but  gloomy  papyrus-rush  grew  in  dense  thickets  at  this  spot.     '^  It  is  not 
surprising/'  Mr.  Baker  says,  ''  that  the  ancients  gave  up  the  exploratioKi 
of  the  Nile  when  they  came  to  the  countless  windings  and  difficultiei  of 
the  marshes ;  the  river  is  like  an  entangled  skein  of  thread."    They  wftK« 
now  in  the  country  of  the  Nuehr,  and  a  buffalo  was  reported  from  the 
masthead.     Mr.  Baker  got  a  shot  at  it,  and  the  men  being  hangrjr, 
dashed  into  the  water  after  the  animal,  which,  being  only  woundod, 
caught  one  of  them  and  killed  him,  embedding  him  and  literally  stamp- 
ing him  tight  into  the  mud.     This  misfortune  was  mainly  due  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  others,  who  did  nothing  for  the  man's  rescue. 

Mr.  Baker  was  joined  at  a  village  on  the  right  bank  beyond  this  by 
the  boats  of  Kurshid  Aga,  a  noted  slave-dealer  mentioned  by  Speke,  and 
the  natives  at  tlus  point  came  down  to  the  boats — men  and  women,  as 
with  the  Bari — entirely  naked,  their  bodies  rubbed  with  ashes  and  their 
hair  stained  red;  '^the  most  unearthly-looking  devils,"  says  Baker,  "I 
ever  saw — there  is  no  other  expression  for  them."  The  chief  exhibited 
his  wife's  arms  and  back,  covered  with  jagged  scars  done  with  a  spiked 
bracelet  which  he  wore  on  his  wrist.  '^  Charming  people  are  these  poor 
blacks !  as  they  are  termed  by  English  sympathisers  ;  he  was  quite  proud 
of  having  clawed  his  wife  like  a  wild  beast." 

On  the  19th  of  January  they  emerged  from  the  apparently  endlen 
legions  of  marsh,  and  saw  large  herds  of  cattle,  tended  by  naked  n«tivM» 
in  a  country  abounding  with  high  grass  and  mimosa  wood.     This  wii  * 
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ation  for  Binder,  an  Austrian  subject,  and  a  "  White  Nile  trader.'* 
hese  natives  would  not  sell  their  cattle.  They  never  taste  meat  unless 
I  sknimal  dies  of  sickness,  they  will  not  work,  and  so  they  starve  upon 
ilk,  rats,  lizards,  snakes,  and  such  fish  as  they  can  spear.  They  will 
Biid  hours  in  digging  out  field-mice  as  we  should  rabbits.  They  are, 
leed,  the  most  pitiable  set  of  savages  that  can  be  imagined,  and  so 
i3.ciated  that  '*  their  long  thin  legs  and  arms  give  them  a  peculiar  gnat- 
■^  appearance."  The  country  was  still  a  swamp,  the  only  dry  spots 
ing  the  white  ant-hills.  As  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  every  herd  of 
btile  had  its  sacred  bull.  Beyond  this  the  luxuries  of  the  country  were 
nalaria,  marshes,  mosquitoes,  and  misery."  On  the  24th  they  arrived 
"fclie  Austrian  mission  station  of  St.  Croix,  The  head,  Herr  Morlang, 
i£:x30wledged  with  great  feeling  that  the  mission  was  absolutely  useless 
long  such  savages ;  that  he  had  worked  with  much  zeal  for  many  years, 
t;  that  the  natives  were  utterly  impracticable.  They  were  far  below  the 
n^es,  as  the  latter  show  signs  of  affection  to  those  who  are  kind  to  them ; 
^i.1e  the  natives,  on  the  contrary,  are  utterly  obtuse  to  all  feelings  of 
e^t:itude.  Under  these  circumstances,  Herr  Morlang  sold  the  whole 
Istge  and  mission-house  to  Kurshid  Aga  for  thirty  pounds  of  out 
>»:iey ! 

CDn  the  1st  of  February  the  marshes  gave  place  to  dry  ground,  the  hills 
c^x  Gondokoro  came  in  sight,  and  the  next  day  they  reached  a  landing- 
».c:e,  where  the  soil  was  firm  and  above  the  river  level,  and  where  was 
C2«  a  mission,  but  now  only  a  few  miserable  grass-huts  mark  what  had 
c^ome  a  chief  slave-station  on  the  Nile.  The  traders  looked  upon  Mr. 
klser  with  the  greatest  suspicion  ;  they  were  convinced  that  his  object 
»-^  espionage  in  their  nefarious  practices.  The  result  of  these  practices 
"^liat  the  Bari  tribe  and  other  natives  around  are  utterly  demoralised, 
*^  of  quite  a  different  stamp  to  what  they  are  farther  in  the  interior. 
Omdokoro  itself  was,  Mr.  Baker  says,  a  perfect  hell — a  colony  of  cut- 
yoats.  The  camps  were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  time  was  passed  in 
'flaking,  quarrelling,  and  ill  treating  the  captives.  In  their  drunken  fits 
^^y  would  even  shoot  them  "  for  the  fun  of  the  thing."  A  first  mutiny 
*>iong  his  followers  was  crushed  in  main  part  by  the  tact  of  Mrs. 
^aker. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  Speke  and  Grant  arrived  from  the  Victoria 
tiake  and  river,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Baker  first  learnt  the  existence 
of  what  he  afterwards  called  the  Albert  N'yanza,  and  he  obtained  further 
^structions  as  to  his  future  explorations.  On  the  20th,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Petherick  arrived,  but  for  some  reasons  or  another,  which  have  caused 
considerable  discussion,  they  were  not  in  favour  with  the  other  travellers. 
Ur.  Baker  apologises  on  his  part  for  having  been  obliged  to  refuse  a 
supply  of  corn.  On  the  26th,  Speke  and  Grant  sailed  for  Europe,  and, 
after  their  departure,  Baker  moved  his  tent  to  higher  ground;  the 
effluvium  from  some  thousands  of  people  was  disgusting,  and  fever  was 
pevalent  in  all  quarters.  Mr.  Baker  had  brought  with  him  camels, 
norses,  and  donkeys.  He  travelled,  as  our  continental  friends  would  say, 
at  that  time  *'  en  grand  seigneur."  He  had,  alas !  to  see  the  reverse  of 
the  medaU  These  animals  were,  strange  to  say,  pestered  by  a  bird  of  the 
SBze  of  a  thrush,  which,  in  the  search  for  vermin,  positively  eat  holes  into 
their  flesh.  In  a  few  days  the  animals  were  full  of  wounds.  One  of  the 
horses  became  paralysed,  and  had  to  be  shot. 
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An  arrangement  made  with  Mahommed  Her,  one  of  Debono's  heii 
men,  and  who  had  come  down  with  Speke  and  Grant,  to  retom  mtli 
his  party,  was  frustrated  by  the  duplicity  of  the  latter,  who,  being  re- 
solved that  no  Englishman  should  expose  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade^ 
urged  Baker's  own  followers  into  mutiny.     This  second  outbreak  wis 
quelled  by  the  traveller's  spirit  and  determination.     This  was  a  countr^r 
in  which  half  measures  were  of  no  avail.     There  is  no  law  in  these  wild  - 
regions  but  brute  force ;  human  life  was  of  no  value,  and  murder  was  ik 
pastime.  Of  the  few  men  that  remained  with  him  after  the  mutiny,  ther» 
were  only  two  Baker  could  depend  upon ;  one  was  Bicharn,  who  had  been.  • 
brought  up  by  the  Austrian  mission  at  Khartum,  the  other  a  faithful^ 
courageous  boy  only  twelve  years  of  age — Saal — who  perished  of  plague  - 
on  the  return  to  Gondokoro. 

At  length  a  party  of  Kurshid's  people  coming  from  Latooka,  a  country 
to  the  east  of  Gondokoro,  Baker  resolved  upon  returning  with  them,  vA. 
this  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  as  they  even  dared  him  to  follow  ^m. 
These  kidnappers  and  brigands  were  headed  by  one  Ibrahim,  whooL 
Baker  ultimately  won  over  by  well-timed  presents.     Still,  what  between, 
the  hostility  of  the  Turks  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  it  was  nobr 
without  much  trouble  that  they  reached  Ellyria — a  first  station  in  tbeirr 
progress  eastward.     The  natives  here  were  entirely  naked,  and  preciseljr 
the  same  as  the  Bari.    Ferocity,  avarice,  and  sensuality  were  stamped  oot^ 
the  face  of  the  chief — Legge.     No  amount  of  *<  black  mail"  seemed  to 
satisfy  him.  He  drank  off  a  pint  bottle  of  spirits  of  wine  as  if  it  had  beeau  • 
water  I     The  men,  whose  appearance  was  excessively  brutal,  were  annecL- 
with  bows  six  feet  long,  and  arrows  horribly  barbed  and  poisoned. 

Although  Ellyria  was  what  Mr.  Baker  describes  as  *'  a  rich  and  power—* 
ful  country,"  no  provisions  were  procurable  save  a  little  honey.    The 
natives  reused  to  sell  for  aught  save  cattle.     On  the  march  hence,  1 ' 
women  who  were  the  slaves  of  the  traders  had  to  carry  heavy  loads,  i 
when  they  fell  from  heat  and  exhaustion,  they  were  forced  along  with  the^ 
whip  of  hippopotamus  hide,  or  by  blows  with  sticks.     At  a  place  called.-^ 
Wakkala,  elephants,  giraffes,  buifnloes,  rhinoceros,  and  large  antelopei7 
abounded,  and  Baker  was  enabled  to  obtain  some  provisions  for  himeelr^ 
and  party.     At  Latome,  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  Latooka 
country,  they  came  up  with  another  slave  party,  headed  by  the  same 
Mahommed  Her,  who  had  seduced  away  part  of  his  retainers,  and  who 
now  excited  a  third  mutiny,  which  was,  as  usual,  promptly  put  down  by- 
the  gallant  traveller.     This  miscreant  was  luckily  subjected  to  a  good 
bastinado  at  Khartum  at  the  conclusion  of  the  journey.     Not  only  did 
these  Turkish  brigands  oppose  Baker's  prog^ress,  but  they  quarrelled 
among  one  another,  each  party  claiming  a  sole  right  to  devastate  tha 
country.      Several  of  his  men  having  deserted  and  joined  the  slave* 
hunters,  Baker  contented  himself  with  saying,  "  Inshallah,  the  vultiuMt 
shall  pick  their  bones" — a  prophecy  which,  having  been  fulfilled  vievy 
shortly,  placed  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  these  bloodthinty  yet 
cowardly  and  superstitious  people. 

Baker  describes  the  Latooka  people  as  a  fine,  frank,  and  warlike  nos- 
— ^very  merry  withal,  and  the  finest  savages  he  had  seen.  He  betiefsft 
them  to  be  of  Galla  origin.  They  work  in  iron,  dress  up  their  hair  TBr 
the  shape  of  helmets,  exhume  their  dead,  use  lances,  maces,  swords,  anl 
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bracelets,  armed  with  knife-blades  for  weapons.  They  buy  their  wives 
for  so  many  cows.  The  women  wear  long  tails,  precisely  like  those  of 
liones,  made  of  fine  twine,  rubbed  with  red  ochre  and  grease.  Hence 
the  fabled  caudate  or  ''  tailed  "  races  of  Africa. 

While  they  were  at  Tarrangolle,  the  capital  of  Latooka,  Mahommed 

Heir's  party  went  out  to  attack  a  village  in  the  mountains.   The  Latookas, 

however,  confronted  them  in  a  pass,  and  drove  them  over  a  precipice,  and 

upwards  of  two  hundred  natives  perished  with  their  Turkish  allies,  among 

whom  were  the  deserters  from  Baker ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  as  he  had 

foretold,  that  they  should  be  food  for  vultures.     Every  one  believed  that 

Baker  had  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  disaster  that  had  befallea 

ihem.     The  Turks,  however,  nothing  improved  by  the  lesson,  continued 

to  insult  the  women  of  the  town,  till  the  men  were  exasperated  to 

reprisals.     The  women  were  removed,  the  nogara,  or  great  war-drum, 

was  beaten,  and  Baker,  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  affray,  encamped  out- 

flide  the  town.     So  utterly  had  these  Turks  demoralised  the  people,  that 

one  of  the  chiefs  coolly  proposed  to  Baker  that  they  should  plunder  one 

of  his  own  villages.     "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  the  black  sympathisers  in 

England  could  see  Africa's  inmost  heart  as  I  do,  much  of  their  sympathy 

Would  subside.     Human  nature  viewed  in  its  crude  state,  as  pictured 

ftmongst  African  savages,  is  quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  brute,  and 

not  to  be'  compared  with  the  noble  character  of  the  dog.   There  is  neither 

g^^titude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial ;  no  idea  of  duty,  no  religion ;  but 

ooTetousness,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  and  cruelty.     AJl  are  thieves,  idle, 

onvious,  and  ready  to  plunder  and  enslave  their  weaker  neighbours." 

7he  experiences  of  travellers  and  of  dwellers  among  the  blacks  are,  how* 

®v©r,  always  disregarded  in  this  country,  and  our  best  men  are  sacrificed 

to  the  Moloch  of  a  false'  sentiment. 

•Ai'ter  a  considerable  detention  in  Latooka,  Baker's  well-armed  expedi- 
tion being  crippled  by  desertion,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant,  dependent 
^pon  the  company  of  a  band  of  robbers  for  the  means  of  advancing  through 
^©  country,  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  by  the  arrival  of  a  deputation 
^^m  Obbo,  to  proceed  southwards,  and  a  start  was  effected  on  the  2nd  of 
^^y,  1863.     The  route  lay  for  the  most  part  along  beautiful  and  park- 
**te  valleys ;  partly  over  well-wooded  mountains,  on  each  peak  of  whose 
TOrupt  spurs  a  village  was  perched,  for  security's  sake.  Wild  fruit  abounded 
«ong  the  road.     The  natives  of  Obbo  were  found  to  be  entirely  different 
^^  tiie  Latookas,  both  in  language  and  appearance.   They  were  not  quite 
^Uc^y  except  when  going  to  war.    The  hair  was  matted,  and  worked  into 
^  ficit  foifD,  like  a  beaver's  tail.   This,  like  the  head-dress  of  the  Latooka, 
f'^^taires  many  years  to  complete.     Obbo  stands  on  a  plateau,  fourteen 
^^i:fcdred  and  thirty-eight  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  and 
^^^ald  be  healthy  if  cultivated  ;  but  the  long  rainfall  (from  February  to 
^I'^'^ember)  is  followed  by  so  luxuriant  a  vegetation  as  to  overpower  every* 
^^^^g,  and  give  rise  to  a  vast  jungle,  penetrable  only  to  elephants,  rhino*. 
SjjJ^Os,  and  buffaloes,  whose  ponderous  strength  alone  can  overcome  it. 
'*' *^^re  is,  indeed,  as  in  many  other  parts,  no  possibility  of  traversmg^  thc) 
^^J^ntry,  except  by  a  few  narrow  footpaths  made  by  the  natives.     The 
^^lx>  people  did  not  pester  for  presents,  like  the  Latookas ;  their  chief| 
^^^tchiba,  was  an  old  buffoon,  who  enjoyed  authority  by  virtue  of  his 
^^posed  magical  arts,  but  Baker  took  the  shine  out  of  hun  by  whistling 
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louder  than  he  could.     The  Asua,  unfortunately,  not  being  foidaUe  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  Baker  had  to  return  to  his  head-quarten  aib 
Latooka,  to  wait  for  the  dry  season.     This  delay  in  the  wet  season  was 
attended  with  disastrous  consequences.     Sickness  overtook  all  partieSy 
and  horses  and  donkeys  died  off.     The  Turks  made  a  diversion  by  an. 
attack  upon  a  place  called  Kayela,  but  they  were  driven  back,  not,  hoir— 
ever,  until  they  had  made  a  large  capture  of  cattle  and  sheep.     Bakeur 
had  sown  a  garden,  which  now  yielded  him  onions,  beans,  melons,  yamSy 
lettuce,  and  radishes — a  welcome  sanitary  supply.     Next  to  the  disor- 
ganised, thievish,  and  inhospitable  character  of  the  people,  all  engendered 
by  slave-hunts,  the  greatest  curses  of  the  country  were  fever,  white  antai^ 
and  other  insects. 

On  their  return  to  the  Obbo  country — a  movement  which  was  rendered 
obligatory  by  the  Turks  removing  from  Latooka — the  people  were  fbnad 
to  be  in  a  state  of  starvation — a  state  of  things  brought  about  by  raping 
and  plunder.  Both  Baker  and  his  wife  now  fell  so  ill  that  neither  could 
help  the  other.  Small-pox  was  raging  throughout  the  country,  and  tke* 
natives  were  dying  in  heaps.  Flies  by  day,  rats  and  innumerable  insecCai 
by  night,  heavy  dew,  daily  rain,  and  impenetrable  reeking  grass,  rendered 
Obbo  a  prison  about  as  disagreeable  as  could  exist.  Yet  for  months  had 
they  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  at  this  place,  wrecked  by  fever,  tbe 
quinine  exhausted,  and  the  lions  that  roared  at  night  around  their  ba^ 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  their  bones. 

It  had  been  reported  that  the  Asua  would  be  fordable  early  in  January  9 
80  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  that  month  (1864),  a  start  was  effected.  TIxe 
way  lay  at  first  through  a  beautiful  open  country,  abounding  in  low  pas- 
turage. There  were  plenty  of  people  and  cattle,  but  as  the  Turks  helped 
themselves  to  everything  on  their  way,  these  were  withdrawn  as  far  sta 
possible.  In  three  days'  march  they  arrived  at  the  Asua  River,  wlucH 
had  now  only  about  six  inches  of  water.  Ascending  thence  they  reached 
Shooa,  or  Shua,  a  lovely  place,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  o^ 
granite.  Fowls,  goats,  and  butter,  were  here  in  abundance,  and  "  rili- 
culously  cheap  ;*'  beads  being  of  great  value,  as  few  had  ever  reached  tta« 
country.  The  natives,  although  hunted  down  by  the  Turks,  were  eic— 
ceedingly  mild  in  their  manner,  and  anxious  to  be  on  g^od  terms.  Tbepe 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  cultivation.  Baker  learnt  here  that  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  Speke  and  Grant  from  Gondokoro,  the  people  O^ 
Debono — a  name  infamous  on  the  Upper  Nile  for  slave  hunts,  and  whog^ 
nephew  was  once  arrested  by  Petherick — having  obtained  iiifbrmati(»^^ 
of  the  country  from  Speke's  people,  had  joined  a  hostile  chief,  Rionga  by 
name,  and  attacked  Kamrasi,  the  King  of  Unyiro.  Baker  hims^  b^^* 
came,  unwittingly,  the  witness  of  further  depredations  committed  in  thes^ 
countries,  unfortunately  first  made  known  to  Europeans  and  Turks  by  ocxi^ 
gallant  explorers.  Baker  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  prevail  upon  Ibrahsxx 
and  his  party  to  accompany  him,  on  the  promise  of  abundance  of  iTorjr  9 
but  no  act  of  felony  to  be  permitted.  Thus  they  started  from  Shooa  90 
the  18th  of  January,  1864.  They  had  at  first  to  clear  the  way  before 
them  by  firing  the  prairies,  but  the  frequent  swamps  and  morasses  pre- 
sented still  more  serious  difficulties.  On  the  22nd  they  reached  the 
Somerset  River,  or,  as  Baker  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  river  that 
flows  out  of  Lake  Albert,  the  Victoria  Nile.     They  were  here  amoog 
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iga's  people,  and  they  could  get  no  supplies  from  them.  The  march 
e  next  day  to  the  Karuma  Falls  lay  through  beautiful  forest  country, 
heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  being  thronged  with  hostile 
res. 

.  parley  took  place  at  the  falls,  and  it  was  announced  that  "  Speke's 
her  had  arrived  from  his  country  to  pay  Kamrasi  a  visit,  and  had 
£^ht  valuable  presents."  It  was  not,  however,  till  much  delay  had 
rred  that  they  were  allowed  to  cross.  The  difference  between  the 
iro  people  and  the  tribes  they  had  hitherto  seen  was  most  striking, 
and  women  were  neatly  dressed,  and  the  advance  of  civilisation  in 
sterior  of  Africa  was  not  only  shown  in  the  decency  of  clothing,  but 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  After  about  a  week's  delay  the 
f  were  allowed  to  proceed — native  porters  having  been  sent  by  the 
-•  These  porters  were  relieved,  as  the  rowers  were  on  the  lake,  at 
f  other  village.  Clothes  of  all  kinds  would.  Baker  observes,  if 
imate  commerce  was  opened  with  these  countries,  be  accepted  to  any 
unt  in  exchange  for  ivory.  The  plantains — that  great  resource  of 
Lcal  countries — he  also  says  are  much  higher  than  those  of  Ceylon. 
>rtunately,  both  Baker  and  his  wife  were  very  ill  on  this  part  of  their 
ley,  and  Kamrasi  was  so  afraid  of  the  large  party  of  Turks  who 
mpanied  them,  that  continual  detentions  occurred  on  the  road.  At 
th,  on  the  10th  of  February,  having  arrived  at  the  river  of  Eafoor, 
Qterview  was  obtained,  as  it  was  supposed  at  the  time,  with  King 
irasi,  but,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  with  his  brother.  The  king 
lelf  had  too  great  a  horror  of  the  Turks  to  trust  himself  among  them. 
\  was  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Baker's  position.  The  brother,  how- 
»  received  the  presents,  and  in  return  proposed  an  expedition  against 
iga.  This  being  declined,  he  asked  for  more  presents ;  nothing,  in- 
,  would  satisfy  the  barbarian.  A  crisis  came  at  last,  when  he  said 
^ould  send  Baker  to  the  lake,  but  he  must  leave  his  wife  with  him ! 

I  was  followed  by  an  explosion,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  took 

Baker  held  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  and  Mrs.  Baker  delivered  herself 
little  speech  in  Arabic,  not  at  all  complimentary,  but  of  which  he 
ily  did  not  understand  a  word.  Kamrasi's  brother,  seeing  that  he 
made  a  mistake,  called  his  people,  and  ordering  them  to  take  the 
s,  a  start  was  effected  through  a  country  of  grass  interspersed  with 

II  villages  and  patches  of  sweet  potatoes,  from  which  Baker  afterwards 
lied  spirits — ^a  great  comfort  to  him  in  a  time  of  sickness  and  trial.  A 
B  escort  of  some  six  hundred  men,  with  lances  and  shields,  had  also  been 
ished.  They  were  dressed  in  either  leopard  or  white  monkey  skins, 
cows'  tails  strapped  on  behind,  and  antelopes'  hortis  fitted  upon  their 
Is,  while  their  chins  were  ornamented  with  false  beards,  and,  as  they 
imed  and  yelled,  they  looked  like  so  many  demons.  The  Turks  had 
uned  behind,  but  these  men  considered  themselves  privileged  in  the 
3  way  to  plunder  throughout  the  march.  One  day  they  came  to 
re  the  Elafoor  River  bent  south,  and  they  had  to  cross  it,  proceeding 
ward.  The  stream,  although  deep,  was  so  covered  with  thickly- 
;ed  aquatic  plants  as  to  bear  a  human  being.  Baker  led  the  way  on  foot, 
ing  his  wife  to  follow  quickly.  He  had  scarcely  completed  a  fourth 
le  distance,  when,  looking  back,  he  was  horrified  at  seeing  her  sink* 
g^ually  through  the  weeds,  while  her  face  was  distorted  and  purple. 
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In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  men,  dv^ 
was  dragg^  across,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  straek  by  wil 
coup  de  soleil.  Every  effort  was  made  in  vain  to  recal  her  to  sennbiht^  s 
she  was  placed  on  a  litter,  her  teeth  and  hands  firmly  clenched,  and  Yasr^ 
eyes  open,  but  fixed.  All  night  long  Baker  watched  by  her  side,  tiying  tc^ 
insert  a  wet  rag  between  her  teeth.  There  was  no  stopping,  so  next  d^-^y 
she  was  laid  gently  on  a  litter  and  they  pursued  their  funereal  coiin^«. 
Happily,  the  noisy  satanic  escort  had  left  them.  When  she  awoke  a^-C* 
length  from  her  stupor,  it  was  to  undergo  all  the  horrors  of  brain  fefei^^ 
accompanied  by  violent  convulsions.  For  seven  nights  Baker  had  n^-fc 
slept,  and,  although  as  weak  as  a  reed,  he  had  marched  by  the  side  of  bttvr 
litter ;  they  had  arrived  at  a  village,  and  the  men  had  put  a  new  handl  ^ 
to  the  pickaxe  and  sought  for  a  dry  spot  to  dig  her  grave.  Baker  MnK..^ 
self  had  lain  down  on  a  mat  insensible,  worn  out  with  sorrow  and  fatigue^ 
when,  waking  up  next  morning,  he  found  her  sleeping  calmly,  and  whazm 
she  too  awoke,  her  eyes  were  clear.  '*  She  was  saved !  When  not  ck 
ray  of  hope  remained,  God  alone  knows  what  helped  us.  The  gratitodl^ 
of  that  moment  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe." 

Having  rested  for  two  days,  they  again  moved  forward,  Mrs.  Baker 
being  carried  on  a  litter.     Large  sugar-canes  grew  wild  in  the  'fiddjs^ 
coffee  in  the  forests,  and  the  morasses  were  choked  with  immense  pi^pyms— 
rushes.     On  the  14th  of  March,  hurrying  on  before  sunrbe,  and  ascend- 
ing a  gentle  slope,  the  Albert  N'yanza  burst  like  a  sea  of  quicksilver  upoxi. 
his  vision,  but  far  beneath  him.     A  boundless  sea  horizon  on  the  son^h 
and  south-west  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and  on  the  west,  at  fifty  or  siztrjr 
miles'  distance,  blue  mountains  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  heiglit 
of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  its  level.   '*  It  is  impossible,"  says  our 
traveller,  "  to  describe  the  triumph  of  that  moment ; — ^here  was  the  re- 
ward for  all  our  labours — for  the  years  of  tenacity  with  which  we  huA 
toiled  through  Africa.     England  had  won  the  sources  of  the  Nile !"   ''  I 
was  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from 
the  steep  granite  cliff  upon  those  welcome  waters — ^upon  that  vast  reser- 
voir which  nourished  Egypt,  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wiIde^ 
ness — upon  that  great  source  so  long  hidden  &om  mankind ;  that  soons 
of  bounty  and  of  blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings ;  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  in  nature,  I  determined  to  honour  it  with  a  great  nanML 
As  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one  loved  and  mourned  by  our  gracHna 
Queen,  and  deplored  by  every  Englishman,  I  called  this  great  laie  'the 
Albert  N'yanza.'     The  Victoria  and  the  Albert  lakes  are  the  two  somcel 
of  the  Nile."     The  coincidence  of  Ptolemy's  eastern  and  western  lakai 
having  been  rediscovered,  after  being  lost  sight  of  for  so  many  centum^ 
in  the  same  reign  and  by  two  Englishmen,  is  remarkable,  and  in  fiitdn 
ages  the  determination  ot  the  existence  of  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert  may 
not  be  deemed  the  least  brilliant  feature  of  a  long  and  prosperous  role. 

The  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile  was  discovered ;  it  was  ascertained 
that  at  least  two  large  rivers  flowed  into  it  from  the  west ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  receives  other  large  affluents  from  the  south  or  eoodi- 
west,  whether  from  Tanganyika  or  not  it  is  to  be  hoped  Livingstone  will 
be  spared  to  determine,  and  it  remained  only  to  ascertain  if  the  Somenet 
or  Victoria  Nile  was  also  one  of  its  feeders,  and  that  the  river  that  flowed 
out  of  it  constituted  the  White  Nile.  Descending  to  a  fishing  village  on 
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the  shores  called  Yacovia,  the  party  were  detained  eight  days,  all  laid 
low  with  fever,  waiting  for  boats,  and  when  they  came  they  were  merely 
nQ^le  trees  neatly  hollowed  out,  and  very  inferior  in  size  to  the  large 
canoes  on  the  Nile  at  Kamrasi's  town.  Having  extemporised  a  covering 
of  reeds  and  hides,  which  was  impervious  to  the  sun  or  rain,  they  em- 
barked and  paddled  along  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  east  shore.  The 
first  day's  voyage  was  delightful ;  the  lake  was  calm,  and  the  scenery 
lovely.  Great  numbers  of  hippopotami  were  sporting  in  the  water,  ana 
crocodiles  were  very  numerous  both  in  and  out  of  the  water,  attesting  to 
the  presence  of  plenty  of  fish.  At  night  they  came  to  three  fishing- 
huts,  and  the  boatmen  going  ashore  deserted  them,  so  next  day  all  hands 
had  to  take  to  the  paddles.  The  night  was  spent  in  great  discomfort^  it 
raining  heavily.  A  rudder  was  next  made,  and  a  large  Scotch  plaid 
shawl  hoisted  on  a  bamboo  for  a  sail,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to 
xeacli  a  village,  where  they  obtained  rowers.  Crossing  a  bay,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  the  boats  survived  by  what  appeared  to  be 
ttlnriost  a  miracle,  and  they  landed  amid  breakers  at  a  village,  where  they 
were  enabled  to  light  a  fire  while  their  clothes  were  dried.  The  neigh- 
^urhood  where  they  were  detained  next  day  by  bad  weather  was  en- 
livetied  by  a  magnificent  waterfall  that  fell  about  a  thousand  feet  from 
^o  mountains.  A  start  was  effected  in  the  evening,  and  the  ensuing 
•*y  the  monotony  of  the  voyage  was  broken  by  the  presence  of  sever^ 
'i^o  herds  of  elephants.  Day  after  day  passed  thus,  the  time  occupied  in 
'^Veiling  from  sunrise  to  mid-day,  at  which  hour  a  strong  gale,  with 
''^KK.  and  thunder,  occurred  regularly,  and  obliged  them  to  haul  the  canoes 
^ore.  The  country  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  villages  were 
K>Or  and  wretched,  the  people  most  inhospitable.  At  length  they 
^i^^Ted  at  a  considerable  town,  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay,  called  Eppi- 
5^ya,  where  they  experienced  annoying  delays  in  procuring  boatmen* 
"o^Ib  were,  however,  procurable  here  for  one  blue  bead  each,  or  at  the 
^te  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fowls  for  a  shilling ! 

On  the  thirteenth  day  they  found  themselves  at  Magungo,  at  the 
^outh  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lake  voyage.  As- 
ending  to  the  village,  an  extent  of  bright  green  reeds  was  seen  to  mark 
the  course  of  the  Nile  as  it  made  its  exit  from  the  lake.  The  natives 
Bdd  canoes  could  navigate  the  Nile  in  its  course  from  the  lake  to  the 
ttadi  country,  and  as  there  would  be  thus  only  the  portage  at  the  cata- 
^lets  on  the  Nile  and  at  Gondokoro  from  the  sea  to  the  great  lake,  we 
can  foresee  the  time  when  Albert  N'yanza  will  be  enlivened  by  many  a 
Bail,  or  small  steamers  will  be  launched  on  its  bosom.  It  is  difficult  to 
isMgine  a  more  inviting  sheet  of  water  in  some  points  of  view,  but  its 
■hcnres  are  not  healthy,  and  it  is  evidently,  from  the  stupendous  clifis  by 
-which  it  is  in  part  surrounded,  liable  to  sudden  and  frequent  storms. 

As  to  the  Victoria  Nile,  it  is  one  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  up  to 
Karuma.  Baker  could  have  descended  to  Gondokoro  in  a  twinkling  by 
the  White  Nile,  but  he  made,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  health,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  so  unsettled  by  the  slave 
parties  having  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  explorers,  a  really 
Mrfdl  sacrifice — that  of  exploring  the  course  of  the  Victoria  river.  He 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  fsdls,  which  he 
named  after  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geog^phical  Society ;  but  the 
misery  and  distress  involved  by  this  inland  journey  far  exceeded,  if  pos- 
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sible,  the  valae  of  the  point  to  be  determined.  Had  it  not  been  for  t^c 
stagnant  waters,  crowded  with  crocodiles,  below  Marchison  Falls,  Bak^jr 
would,  perchance,  have  been  satisfied  with  haying  found  the  embouchuir^ 
of  the  river,  and  have  depended  upon  the  report  of  the  natives  as  to  ifcs 
being  the  same  that  flowed  past  Raruma.  As  it  was,  he  and  his  wife  ba.d 
to  undergo,  in  exchange  for  a  comparatively  easy  descent  of  the  Nil^^ 
new  delays,  vexations,  and  troubles,  to  which  were  superadded  almos-ts 
constant  sickness.  An  acquaintance  was  made  with  the  real  king  of  tk^ 
country — Kamrasi — on  this  return  journey.  Be  was  protected  byth^ 
British  flag  from  a  new  invasion  incited  by  that  arch-fiend  of  the  Upp&ar 
Nile — Debono.  Such  is  the  happy  state  of  the  country,  that  another  and 
still  more  disastrous  invasion  was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  jealoui^y 
of  another  chieftain,  at  Kamrasi  monopolising  all  the  good  thin^^ 
brought  by  Baker  into  the  country.  At  length  the  Turks,  having  pro- 
cured abundance  of  ivory,  a  start  was  effected  on  the  17th  of  Novemb&ir 
for  Shooa.  The  entire  party,  including  slaves— women  and  childrea— ^ 
amounted  to  about  a  thousand  people !  On  the  fifth  day's  march  froEsa. 
the  Victoria  river,  they  arrived  at  Shooa,  where  they  were  most  hospi.«- 
tably  received  by  the  natives,  and  they  got  up  a  dance  to  celebrate  tk^ 
occasion.  This  would  show  that  kindly  treatment  is  not  altogether  lost: 
upon  them.  Some  months  were  passed  here — this  seems  to  be  one  o£ 
the  most  grievous  evils  of  African  travel,  and  can  only  be  superseded  by 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  lake.  The  Turks  passed  the  time  mmx 
carrying  out  razzias  in  Lira,  a  wonderfully  fertile  country,  with  friendljf 
harmless  natives,  who  wore  wigs  like  the  lord  chancellor's.  The  tribes 
all  around  were,  however,  fighting  among  themselves,  and  the  rival  parti^^s 
of  Kurshid  and  Debono,  under  their  respective  leaders,  Ibrahim  aa<l 
Mahommed  Wat-el-Mek,  leagued  themselves  with  the  contending  trib^ 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country. 

The  hour  of  deliverance  from  their  long  sojourn  in  the  Eastern  Lake 
Districts  of  Africa  was,  however,  at  hand.  It  was  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  boats  would  be  at  Gondokoro.  The  Turks  had  packed  their 
ivory  and  collected  their  slaves,  and  a  start  was  again  effected. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  wayworn  travellers  on  arriving  at 
length  at  Gondokoro,  to  find  neither  boats,  letters,  nor  supplies.  There 
was  news,  however,  from  Khartum  which  brought  consternation  among 
the  slave-hunters — orders  had  been  received  by  the  Egyptian  authorities 
from  the  European  governments  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  Steamers 
were  cruising  on  the  White  Nile  to  intercept  the  boats  in  their  descend 
and  the  army  of  slaves  then  at  Gondokoro  would  be  utterly  worthless! 

Baker  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  diahbeah  which  had  arrived  * 
for  Kurshid's  ivory,  and  he  started  at  a  time  when  the  horrible  effluvium, 
produced  by  the  crowds  of  slaves,  had  caused  the  plague  to  break  out, 
and  the  victims  were  being  daily  dragged  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  &od 
thrown  into  the  river.  Such  are  the  horrors  of  this  nefarious  traffic! 
They  were  not  destined  to  escape  themselves  scot-free.  The  ph^ 
broke  out  on  board  during  the  descent  of  the  river,  and  poor  Saat  was 
among  the  victims.  At  length,  Khartum  was  reached  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1865,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  having  spent  two  years  and  nigh  five 
months  in  the  most  fatiguing,  vexatious,  and  perilous  exploratioa  tbt 
can  well  be  imagined. 
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THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING  * 

"isiBLB  discharges  of  electricity  from  the  clouds,  and  the  noise  with 
2h  they  are  accompanied — commonly  known  as  thunder  and  light- 
r* — are  unquestionably  among  the  most  sublime  and  awful  phenomena 
stture.  Earthquakes  may  be  more  terrible,  and  storms  more  disas- 
s,  but  in  nothing  do  the  active  powers  of  nature  exhibit  themselves 
k  more  striking  potency  than  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Coming  as 
I.  do  from  above,  they  have  been  from  all  times  intimately  associated 
L  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Almighty.  When,  according  to 
^uel  (I.  vii.  10),  the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel, 
Xord  thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  enemies 
srael,  and  discomfited  them.  "  The  God  of  Glory  thundered,"  wrote 
Psalmist,  and  that  the  Lord  thunders  from  heaven  is  oft-repeated  in 
y  Writ.  Lightning  is  spoken  of  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  "  The 
d  thundered  from  heaven,  and  the  most  High  uttered  his  voice.  And 
sent  out  arrows,  and  scattered  them ;  lightning,  and  discomfited 
ki."  (11.  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  gave 
linion  to  Jupiter  over  the  celestial  regions,  committed  power  over 
tning  and  thunder  to  his  hands,  and  Jupiter  Tonans — the  Thunderer 
^as  thought  never  to  strike  either  men  or  things  with  his  thunder  but 
>unishment  of  crimes  ;  and  therefore  men  stricken  with  it  were  de- 
red  of  funereal  solemnities,  and  places  where  it  fell  were  purified  with 
rifice.     The  tradition  has  been  handed  down  to  modern  times  : 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  all  the  thunder  bend. 

X  Muller's  researches  into  the  older  myths  of  the  Vedas  have  shown 
b  with  the  ancient  Hindhus,  whenever  a  storm  burst  forth,  it  was  a 
iggle  between  the  supreme  god  Indra  or  Dyarspitar  (Jupiter),  master 
he  celestial  herds,  and  the  demon  Yritra,  a  three-headed  monster  with' 
rpent's  body.  Vritra  Ahi  was  thus  the  oldest  dragon  myth  known, 
had  its  origin  in  this  remarkable  phenomenon  of  nature : 

Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 

(,  curiously  enough,  our  own  national  poet  (Ant.  and  Cleop.  iv.  12). 
^he  well-known  practice  of  the  .dragon-fearing  Chinese  and  Japanese 

De  la  Foudre,  de  sea  Formes  et  de  ses  EfTets  sur  THomme,  lea  Animaux,  les 
etauz,  et  les  Corps  Bruts,  dea  Moyens  de  s'en  Preserver  et  des  Paratonnerrea. 
le  Docteur  F.  Seatier,  Redig^  par  le  Docteur  C.  M^u.    Two  Vols.    Paria  : 
.  Bailli^re  et  Fila. 
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of  flying  kites,  which  has  so  often  puzzled  travellers,  appears  to  have  hadl 
its  origin  in  the  same  old  Oriental  myth. 

Science,  while  it  studies  the  laws  of  electrical  action,  neither  abrogates 
nor  supersedes  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Providence.     It  is  one  thing  to 
bring  electricity  into  co-relation  with  magnetism  and  heat,  to  distingjuisli 
different  kinds  of  electricity,  and  to  marshal  out  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  brought  into  activity,  and  it  is  another  to  trace  the  sources 
from  which  the  principles  themselves  emanate — no  science  can  penetrate 
first  or  final  causes.     It   can  only  remove   them  a  degree,  and  thias 
Jupiter,  who  in   the  time  of  Homer  held  the  thunderbolts  and  hurl&ci 
them  with  his  own  hand,  is,  in  the  present  day,  superseded  by  an  Om. — 
niscience  which,  for  its  own  wise  purposes,  ordained  an  explicable  series 
of  natural  phenomena. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  until  the  publication  of  the  work  wrmr 
before  us  all  the  various  effects  of  lightning  have  never  been  collected  iek 
a  form  which  enables  the  reader  not  only  in   many  instances  to  conrect^ 
false  ideas,  superstitions,  and  prejudices,  but  also  to  arrive  at  more  sound 
generalisations,  and  thus  better  to  control  the  elements.     Thus,  for  ejc« 
ample,  Franklin,  De  Saussure,  and  other  known  observers,  held  that    s^ 
single  cloud  could  not  give  birth  to  lightning.     But  the  contrary  ha.9 
been  since  fully  demonstrated.     On  the  31st  of  May,  1748,  the  steeple 
of  Wissendorf  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  came  from  a  small  blaelc 
cloud  distinctly  separated  from  all  others.     In  such  an  instance,  it  is  f;o 
be  supposed,  that  the  exchange  between  two  bodies  differently  charged— 
a  state  which  is  necessary  to  produce  an  electric  discharge — lay  betweex^ 
the  cloud  and  the  earth.     Cases  of  this  kind  are  exceptional,  but  by  no 
means  rare.     Dr.  Sestier  enumerates  several  remarkable  instances.    -A- 
woman  was  killed  at  Marseilles  in  1747  by  a  flash  of  lightning  whicsfc 
came  down  from  a  small  cloud  isolated  in  a  clear  blue  sky.     Two  hors^* 
were  killed,  according  to  Howard,  near  Winchester,  in  1828,  by  a  flaafa 
that  issued  from  a  solitary  dark  cloud.     The  Topaz  was  also  struck  l>y 
lightning  at  St.  Domingo  that  came  from  a  black  isolated  cloud. 

The  elevation  of  storm-clouds  varies  from  a  few  yards  to  eight  thousai»o 
or  nine  thousand  yards.     The  lower  they  are  the  more  disastrous  th©3'*' 
are  likely  to  be.     Thus,  in  a  storm  that  did  much  damage  to  Paris  (p'*^ 
August  28,  1839,  the  clouds  almost  touched  the  houses.     When  tb^ 
Phaeton  was  struck  at  Gibraltar  (Sept.  14,  1824),  the  clouds  were  low^^" 
than  the  rock.     A  low  cloud   of  this  description  killed  four  persons  £»-"*• 
Everdon.     The  direction  taken  by  storms  is  generally  rectilinear,  and  i  «^ 
Europe   they  mostly  come  from  the  south-west.     But  sometimes  th©y 
inove  in  circles  like  the  tornadoes  or  cyclones  of  tropical  countries ;  £»* 
others,  again,  they  move  about  now  in  one  direction  and  then  inanothex"- 
M.  Clos  relates  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  storm  kept  the  inha.— 
bitants  of  Toulouse  in  a  state  of  trepidation  and  fear  for  four  hours* 
Sometimes,    again,   they  are  stationary.     Such  storms  are   much  to  t>^ 
dreaded,  as  they  often  keep  up  a  rapid  discharge  upon  a  very  circunn  — 
scribed  space.     The  Pelican  was  placed  in  such  a  position  for  a  whol^ 
hour  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  was  grievously  damaged.     Storrii- 
clouds  may  be  broken  up  by  mountains  or  forests.     Hence  some"  hills  n^ 
Germany  are  called  JVetterschneiden,   "  storm-cutters.'*      The  average 
rate  of  travelling  of  a  storm-cloud  is  from  four  to  five  geographical  nai«*» 
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Schiibler  says  they  sometimes  travel  twenty-four  geographical  miles 
uH  hour.  Their  duration  and  extent  varies  much.  Sir  W.  S.  Harris 
ifcks  of  a  storm  which  ravaged  this  country  in  July,  1827,  which 
•an  on  Sunday  night  in  Devon,  reached  Cheltenham  the  same  night, 

Glasgow  the  ensuing  morning.  Storms  sometimes  follow  one  another 
i  dly,  but  when  two  storms  meet  from  opposite  directions  then  a  crisis 
^  be  expected. 

Storm-clouds  have  an  intestinal  movement,  which  has  been  well  de- 
ised  by  Beccaria,  Forster,  and  other  meteorologists.  The  first  com- 
es it  to  a  fermentation,  the  second  to  a  cheese  full  of  mites.  There  is 
*  a  vibration  at  the  moment  of  electric  discharge.  Storm-clouds  vary 
;hickness  from  ten  yards  to  nine  hundred  yards.  Still  more  do  they 
y  in  horizontal  extent.  A  storm  on  the  Rhine  in  181^  damaged 
Ive  steeples.  One  in  Brittany,  in  1718,  struck  twenty-four.  Clouds 
-act  one  another  according  to  their  magnitude,  and  the  electricity  of 

part  of  the  same  cloud  and  of  different  clouds  reacts  on  others.  Arago 
3  the  electrometer  will  indicate  a  distant  flash  of  lightning  half  a 
lute  before  the  thunder  is  heard.  In  respect  to  the  colour  of  clouds, 
tier  says  that  those  charged  with  positive  electricity  are  white,  red,  or 
nge-coloured ;  those  charged  with  negative  electricity  are  grey,  or  of 
ad  or  slaty  colour.  A  small  cloud  below  the  others,  of  a  sinister  out- 
,  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

ilany  instances  are  on 'record  of  luminous  clouds.  General  Sabine 
fctions  having  seen  a  cloud  of  this  description  in  the  Isle  of  Syke.     In 

instance  the  luminous  clouds  threw  out  jets  of  light  like  an  aurora, 
retimes  the  appearance  is  like  a  phosphorescence.  Dr.  Robinson  has 
ed  on  record  observations  made  on  the  phosphorescent  properties  of 
fogs  of  Ireland.  Lightning  is  often  observed  to  flash  from  luminous 
ds.  In  these  cases  it  is  mostly  zig-zag  lightning,  and  unaccompanied 
•hunder.  These  phenomena  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  an 
•charge  of  electricity,  and  innumerable  small  discharges  going  on 
lin  the  clouds  themselves.  A  cloud  charged  with  electricity  is  more 
^nsive  than  one  that  is  not ;  hence,  luckily,  it  is  generally  in  the 
ier  regions.  Van  Marum  made  an  interesting  experiment,  illustrative 
he  action  of  clouds  on  one  another.     He  sent  up  two  small  balloons, 

negatively,  the  other  positively,  electrified.  They  attracted  one 
•her,  exchanged  electricities,  and  then  at  once  came  down.     Peltier 

that  the  cumulus  of  Howard  is  charged  with  vitreous  or  positive 
tricity,  but  the  stratus  with  resinous  or  negative  electricity.  Gay 
8ac  was  of  opinion  that  clouds  are  only  electrified  on  their  surfaces ; 
ICaemtz,  with  we  think  a  greater  amount  of  probability,  argued  that 
I  vesicle,  or  drop,  of  which  a  cloud  is  composed — by  the  attraction  of 
Vesicle  to  another — has  its  own  electricity.  The  forms  of  clouds, 
ther  cirrus,  cumulus,  nimbus^  or  stratus,  or  their  compounds  cirro- 
^ius,  cumulo'StratuSf  and  others,  are  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
Action  of  the  vesicles,  and  this  attraction  is  again  modified  by  the 
trical  condition.  Hence  it  is  that  prognostics,  or  forecasts,  as  Ad- 
^l  Fitzroy  called  them,  of  the  weather  may  be  formed  by  the  shape  of 
^«.  Peltier  admitted  tlie  surface  electricity  or  "  peripheric  tension,'* 
^^  calls  it,  and  the  electricity  of  the  molecules  or  vesicles,  or  "  par- 

2c2 
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ticular  tension.'*     The  latter,  he  argues,  keeps  the  vesicles  at  a  distance; 
the  former  keeps  them  together. 

According  to  Mr.  Crosse,  a  storm-cloud  presents  several  concentric 
zones,  alternatively,   positively,   and  negatively  electrified,  the  central 
zone  being  the  most  highly  charged.     Many  observers  have  accumulated 
observations  on  the  development  of  storm-clouds :  De  Saussure  in  the 
Alps,  Falassou  and  Lartigues  in  the  Pyrenees,  Rozet  in  the  French 
Alps,  and  others.     They  have  been  said  to  have  a  local  origin,  as  from 
the  earth  in  Upper  Canada,  around  mines,  from  little  mountain  tarns, 
and  on  mountain-tops.      These  would  appear,  however,  to  be  merely 
accidental  phenomena.     As  to  what  Dr.  S^stier  calls  ''  parasite  clouds,'* 
or  such  as  cling  to  mountains  like  a  cap  (whence  the  name  given  to 
Mount  Pilate),  Dr.  Macculloch*s  explanation  that  it  is  a  visual  deception^ 
owing  to  the  travelling  vesicles  becoming  opaque  on  drifting  near  a  cold 
peak,  and  disappearing  as  they  pass  by,  is  the  most  feasible,  although  it 
may  not  be  always  so.     There  may  be  cases  where  a  cumulus  may  clingy 
to  a  mountain  height. 

Electric  discharges  from  storm-clouds  are  chiefly  linear,  marginal,  op 
diffused.     Linear  lightning  is  a  well-marked  flash,  moving  with  extremo 
velocity.     With  some,  as  with  Arago,  this  kind  of  lightning  is  called. 
"  thunder."     Seneca  said,  "  Lightning  is  thunder  that  does  not  reach  th^ 
earth ;  thunder  is  lightning  which  comes  down  to  the  earth.''     In  th^ 
more  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  lightning  is  the  electric  discharg;^ 
—thunder  the  noise  which  accompanies  it.     Foudre  of  the  French   is^ 
however,  the  thunder  of  antiquity — the  form  of  lightning  which  is  mos* 
productive  of  conflagrations  and  destruction.     Linear  lightning  may  l>^ 
straight,  curved,  tortuous,  undulated,  or  zig-zag.     It  may  be  horizont&l^ 
oblique,  ascending  or  descending,  and  may  even  reascend  from  the  eartb« 
According  to  Pliny,  linear  lightning,  coming  from  the  east  and  returninS"^ 
foretold  sovereign  felicity.     Linear  lightning  is  sometimes  forked,    o^ 
branched.     It  is  mostly  white,  but  may  be  variously  coloured.     Vi©!^"* 
lightning  indicates  great  elevation,  and  therefore  less  danger.     Flasli^^^ 
of  lightning  may,  however,  have  an  extent  of  nine  or  ten  miles.   Accord-"^ 
ing  to  Wheatstone,  a  flash  of  lightning  does  not  last  the  thousandth  paJC^ 
of  a  second.     Electricity  travels  along  a  telegraphic  wire  at  the  rate  <^^ 
288,000  miles  in  a  second ;  but  it  has  long  ago  been  shown  to  flats^* 
through  the  atmosphere  with  vastly  increased  rapidity.     As  light  travol-'^ 
with  a  speed  of  80,000  leagues  in  a  second,  we  see  a  flash  of  lightnio^P 
instantaneously,  for  storm-clouds  are  scarcely  ever  ten  leagues  distsM^^'^ 
It  suflBces,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  number  of  seconds  that  can  l>^ 
counted  in  the  interval  of  seeing  the  flash  and  the  thunder  being  hear^^ 
by  337  (sound  travelling  at  the  rate  of  337  metres  per  second  thron^l^ 
the  air),  to  ascertain  the  distance  of  any  given  flash  of  lightning  in  metr<ef 
or  French  yards. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  advanc^ 
to  account  for  the  appearance  of  lightning.  Faraday's  theory,  tii0^ 
linear  lightning  is  owing  to  the  sudden  lighting  up  of  the  border  o€  A 
cloud  behind  the  discharge,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  any.  The  most 
generally  received  opinion  is  that  lightning  is  a  ball  of  fire,  to  which  its 
extreme  velocity  gives  the  appearance  of  a  line.  It  becomes  horizontal 
and  zig-zag  when  there  is  resistance  presented  to  its  descent  by  the 
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asity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  varying  conducting  power  of  the  clouds. 
o;htning  is  diffused  over  a  cloud,  or  lights  up  its  margins,  when  there  is 
b  sufficient  conducting  power  in  the  cloud  receiving  the  discharges  to 
ow  of  a  free  circulation  of  the  electric  fluid. 

Lightning  often  occurs  without  thunder.  When  seen  in  a  dear  sky  it 
called  heat,  or  sheet-lightning ;  and  it  is  most  common  in  hot  weather, 

in  tropical  countries.  In  many  instances  it  is  supposed  that  such 
:htning  may  arise  from  clouds  beneath  the  horizon,  and  hence  be  re- 
cted  lightning.  But  it  is  also  admitted  that  lightning  may  exist  with- 
t  clouds.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  always  more  or  less 
ueous  vapour  held  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere.  Lightning  with- 
I;  thunder,  but  in  cloudy  weather,  is  especially  common  in  warm  and 
ertropical  countries.  It  may  also  thunder  without  lightning,  probably 
m  the  light  not  being  seen.  Many  instances  are  on  record  of  persons 
'ing  been  killed  by  lightning  in  a  clear  as  well  as  a  clouded  sky, 
hout  thunder.  Herennius,  of  the  municipality  of  Pompeii,  was  thus 
ed ;  the  Emperor  Charlemagne's  horse  was  overthrown  by  a  similar 
h.  Such  lightning  accompanied  the  fall  of  a  meteorite  on  the  4th  of 
e,  1814,  and  preceded  an  earthquake  at  Upsal,  in  1759. 
!>iffused  lightning  in  a  clear  sky  is  closely  connected  with  the  luminous 
earances  around  a  ship's  mast,  a  steeple,  or  other  prominent  object, 
'x\  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  electricity.     This  phenomenon 

been  called  Fire  of  St.  Elmo,  a  corruption  of  St.  Erasmus,  one  of  the 
lerous  saints  to  whom  the  phenomenon  has  been  dedicated,  and  whence 
t  St.  Elmo,  at  Malta,  and  the  castle  of  the  same  name  at  Naples.  But 
n.8  also  a  great  variety  of  other  names,  and  was  the  theme  of  many 
^rstitions  in  the  middle  ages — superstitions  which  are  not,  indeed,  y6t 
i"€ly  eradicated  from  the  pious  but  uninformed  minds  of  the  Roman 
holies  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  case  of  the  Dover,  the  "  coma- 
!^>"  as  Captain  Waddel  called  it,  appeared  like  very  large  torches,  and 

followed  by  a  flash  tliat  struck  the  ship.  The  appearance  of  these 
ts  is  often  accompanied  by  noises,  sometimes  resembling  the  letting 
>f  crackers. 

^t  the  castle  of  Duino  at  Friul,  on  the  Adriatic,  there  has  existed  from 
a  almost  immemorial  an  iron  pike  planted  on  one  of  the  bastions,  with 
silberd  near  it.  It  is  the  ^uty  of  the  sentinel,  when  a  storm  threatens, 
ouch  the  extremity  of  the  pike  with  the  halberd,  and  if  it  gives  off 
cks  or  becomes  luminous,  he  rings  a  bell  to  announce  the  approach  of 
•orm.  Electric  discharges  have  also  been  seen  to  follow  the  rails  on 
ailway,  and  to  make  a  cracking  noise  on  coming  to  the  joints.  The 
urrence  of  electric  lights  on  the  points  of  the  pikes  and  lances  of 
Jiers  have  been  often  recorded,  and  the  same  phenomenon  has  pre- 
ited  itself,  but  more  rarely,  in  the  case  of  bayonets.  A  story  is  related  by 
ecana  of  a  Sardinian  soldier  who  attributed  the  presence  of  a  lambent 
ne  on  his  bayonet  to  some  unearthly  cause,  which  he  struggled  with 
vain.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  on  sharp  points  of 
ks.     Mr.  Black  well  relates  a  case  of  this  kind  as  having  occurred  at 

Grand  Mulct,  on  Mont  Blanc,  in  August,  1854.  A  similar  luminous 
learance,  quite  distinct  from  phosphorescence,  has  been  observed  on 

surface  of  the  sea,  of  lakes,  and  of  ponds,  and  even  of  snow.  Atmo- 
eric  electricity  will,  in  fact,  become  visible  electricity  upon  almost  all 
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bodies  under  certain  favourable  circumstances.  It  has  not  only  been  ob  — 
served  on  trees,  plants,  and  even  straw,  but  on  animals.  There  are,  fSof 
example,  several  instances  on  record  of  the  ears  of  horses  having  been  se^-KX 
to  give  off  electric  sparks.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pulstiick,  i^KX 
Poland,  in  1806,  the  horses'  ears,  the  men's  moustaches,  the  equipmen-C^^ 
and  guns,  were  all  observed  to  be  luminous.  Human  beings  have  al^o 
often  been  thus  electrified,  and  have  given  off  sparks,  or  become  luminoi.s.9 
around  the  head  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  fingers.  The  phenomena  c:^^ 
atmospheric  electricity  become  mixed  up  here  with  those  of  anim^^X 
magnetism,  without  which  life  itself  would  probably  not  carry  on  L-^s 
functions.  A  person  thus  placed  in  an  electrified  medium  runs  HtbX^ 
danger,  except  from  discharges  which  may  take  place  between  distaxx-^ 
points  on  account  of  the  imperfect  conducting  powers  of  the  aqueo-^^s 
medium.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  the  so-called  fire  of  St.  Elrarmo 
having  been  accompanied  by  discharges  of  lightning;  there  are  also 
several  cases  on  record  of  noises,  such  as  hissing  and  cracking,  especially 
on  mountains,  without  any  visible  luminosity. 

"With  the  ancients  these  appearances,  when  double  (Castor  and  Polluac), 
were  held  to  be  a  favourable  augury ;  when  single  (Helena),  unfavoixr— 
able.     The  light  that  shone  on  the  spear  of  Lucius  Atrius,  and  on  tHe 
pikes  of  Caesar's  and  Belisarius's  soldiers,  were  esteemed  as  favoural>le 
auguries.     This  might  have  been  good  policy,  as  was  also  the  case  wit;h 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  deduced  an  omen  favourable  to  his  voyagj*^ 
from  the  presence  of  these  fires.     The  wife  of  Tarquin  adopted  ServitJi.s 
Tullius,  although  the  son  of  a  slave,  from  a  light  having  played  round  Ixmfi 
head  when  still  a  child.     The  fire  of  St.  Elmo  is  supposed  to  arise  frowaci 
the  recomposition  of  negative  electricity  by  a  continuous  action,  inst&SL.^ 
of  by  instantaneous  discharges,  and  It  is  a  sign  of  the  imminent  pro- 
bability of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  electric  tension  of  the  atmospheir^^a 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  ordinarily  makes  its  iappearaimo^^> 

Instances  of  peculiar  noises  made  by  thunder  are  not  uncommon.      CC^^ 
many  it  has  appeared  as  the  firing  of  a  gun  or  a  pistol  close  by.  At  otli^^ 
times,  as  when  it  fell  on  the  theatre  at  Mans,  in  1 853,  the  roof  being*   d^^ 
zinc,  it  gave  forth  sharp  musical  notes.     At  other  times  a  single  repor"*^ 
as  if  of  the  firing  of  a  great  gun,  has  been  heard.     Thunder,  it  woial  ^3 
seem,  is  generally  heard  in  this  appalling  form  by  those  who  are  witl*i^^^ 
a  house  that  has  been  struck  by  lightning  or  by  a  thunderbolt.     Sonn^*'^' 
times  the  shock  is  equal  to  that  of  a  dozen  or  even  a  hundred  pieces   c^» 
ordnance,  and  is  utterly  overwhelming.     As  thunder  is  produced  by  tkO'^ 
only  one  discharge  of  electricity,  but  by  sparks  communicated  to  oth^^^ 
points  of  one  or  more  storm-clouds,  and  is  again  taken  up  and  repeato^ 
by  echo,  the  first  report  is  followetl  l)y  others  only  when  it  is  at  a  distance- 
The  same  peal  of  thunder  has  been  known  to  last  half  an  hour.     It  \%o^ 
been  ascertained  by  experience  that  thunder  is  not  heard  so  far  off  -^ 
artillery.     Arago  asserts  that  the  cannonade  at  Waterloo  was  heard  sX 
Creil,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues.     Thunder  is  not  supposed  to  be  gene- 
rally audible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  leagues.     The  noise  itsel£i$ 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  displacement  of  the  air  and,  vapour  pn>- 
duced  by  the  discharge  ;  or,  according  to  Ponillet,  in  the  composition  ancf 
recomposition  of  electricity  producing  vibrations;  or  again,  according  to 
Monge,  in  the  formation  of  clouds ;  aud  lastly,  it  is  attributed  by  othew 
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the  rushing  in  of  air  into  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  discharge  in  a 
ud  dilated  by  electricity,  repeated  in  the  same  or  other  clouds,  and  by 
.1  more  distant  echoes.  It»is  certain,  however,  that  although  we  know 
0V  that  thunder  is  the  result  of  an  electrical  discharge,  and  not,  as  was 
>posed  in  olden  times,  of  the  explosion  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  other 
Tibustible  matters,  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  electric  phe- 
menon  and  the  acoustic  phenomenon  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  ex- 
.ined. 

Lightning  in  the  form  of  a  globe  of  fire  moves  with  much  less  rapidity 
in  linear  lightning  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  linear  lightning,  when 
►ving  slowly,  appears  hke  a  globe  of  fire.  These  "thunderbolts"  are, 
wever,  not  always  globular,  but  sometimes  oval,  or  like  a  disc.  They 
ire  sometimes  a  train  of  fire,  and  change  their  form  in  their  course,  be- 
ning  like  a  tongue  or  bar  of  fire.  The  result  of  forty-five  recorded  ob- 
vations  gives  to  them  a  magnitude  varying  from  four  inches  to  three 
i  a  half  feet.  A  thunderbolt  separates  into  lesser  fire-balls  on  striking 
!  ground  or  any  object  such  as  a  steeple,  and  it  also  sometimes  breaks 
on  its  way  down.  The  church  steeple  of  Gonesnou,  in  Brittany,  was 
lick  in  1718  by  three  thunderbolts  simultaneously.  The  discharge  of 
hunderbolt  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  that  of  fireworks 
of  a  torrent  of  water.  Sometimes  it  rebounds  and  reascends  into  the 
One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  attendant  on  thunderbolts  is, 
eed,  to  see  them  rebound,  after  having  touched  the  earth,  like  an  elastic 
U  or  to  ricocher  like  a  cannon-ball.  A  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  ground 
tiorn  in  1750,  bounded  up,  and  struck  a  cupola,  which  it  set  on  fire  ; 
»ther  killed  two  men,  and,  rebounding,  disappeared  over  a  barn. 
Udderbolts  may  also,  notwithstanding  their  volume,  pass  through 
row  orifices.  They  have  been  known  under  such  circumstances  to 
^  ver  their  original  shape  after  having  got  through  the  aperture.  These 
— balls  not  only  enter  houses  by  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  or  any  other 
"^ings,  but  they  are  attracted  by  houses  as  by  ships,  and,  once  in,  they 
^e  about  till  they  find  a  conductor  or  a  passage  out.  When  they  fall 
-He  open  country,  they  generally  lose  themselves  in  a  pond,  river,  or 
-h.  The  leisurely  manner  in  which  they  execute  these  eccentric 
vements  is  one  of  their  most  interesting  features.  It  has  been  com- 
'^^d  to  the  running  of  a  mouse.  Sometimes  they  have  been  seen  to 
dilate  for  some  seconds  before  striking.  A  case  is  related  of  a  thunder- 
t  making  its  appearance  at  the  door  of  an  apartment  and  hesitating 
a.  second  or  two  before  it  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  company 
-rein  assembled.  We  are  not  told  how  they  hailed  the  unwelcome 
kitor. 

Out  of  twenty-seven  cases,  seventeen  fire-balls  burst  and  ten  disap- 
^red  without  bursting.  In  most  instances  they  burst  on  coming  in 
intact  with  an  object.  The  fragments  have  been  knowa  to  be  again 
ibdivided.  A  fire-ball  bursting  in  the  midst  of  an  apartment  becomes, 
lus,  a  kind  of  infernal  machine.  They  have  been  known,  under  such 
rcumstances,  to  go  through  a  partition  wall  like  a  cannon-shot.  A 
underbolt  falling  on  the  ground  digs  a  furrow  or  a  hole,  or  on  sand, 
irifies  it — a  far  more  common  phenomenon  than  is  imagined,  and  which 
t  have  frequently  witnessed  (as  a  result,  not  in  action)  in  the  sandy 
serts  of  the  East.  On  houses  and  edi6ces  it  produces  at  times  the  same 
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results  as  linear  lightning^.     They  have  been  known  to  throw  down 
steeples,  the  facades  of  churches,  as  at  Bordeaux,  and  towers,  as  if  sprung 
by  a  mine.     On  board  ship,  they  furrow  or  split  the  masts.     Their  pro- 
ceedings are,  indeed,  very  eccentric,  sometimes  making  holes  through 
walls,  at  others  through  kitchen  utensils,  or  even  in  the  buskin  of  a  glrrs 
stays.     Sometimes  they  strike  buildings  and  ships  without  burning  any. 
thing,  but  in  most  instances  they  fire  buildings  and  ships  and  the  clothes 
of  persons.    So,  also,  their  effects  on  human  beings  are  sometimes  slight, 
at  others  most  destructive.     At  Feltri,  seventy-three  persons  were  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  single  thunderbolt.     The  worst  of  this  form  of  lightniog 
is,  that  it  is  less  under  the  control  of  conductors  than  any  other.    It  has 
been  known  to  follow  wet  ropes  on  board  ship  and  lightning  conductors  on 
steeples,  but  it  sometimes  breaks  above,  or,  as  we  have  seen,  strikes  the 
ground  and  rebounds  on  a  building.    The  explosion  of  a  (ire-ball  is  often 
attended  by  a  loud  report.     A  luminous  globe,  as  big  as  a  child's  head, 
came  down  the  chimney  into  a  room  where  a  tailor  was  at  work,  moved 
about,  and  then,  reascending  the  chimney,   burst  with  a  loud  noise, 
scattering  the  top  of  the  chimney  in  every  direction.     Sometimes  the 
report  precedes  the  arrival  of  the  fire-ball ;  in  such  cases,  we  must  sup- 
pose a  bursting  to  have  taken  place.   Hence,  whilst  a  person  is  safe  from 
linear  lightning  after  hearing  the  thunder,  he  is  not  so  from  the  rarer 
instances  of  fire-balls.     Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  recorded. 
in  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  twenty  were  observed  in  winter, 
twenty-three  in  spring,  fifty-two  in  summer,  and  eighteen  in  autumn.  It 
has  been  shown  that  linear  lightning  and  forked  lightning  may  sometimes 
terminate  in  balls  of  fire ;  they  are  also  said  to  be  common  in  volcanic 
storms  and  eruptions ;  this  on  the  authority  more  particularly  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  ;   so  also  in  earthquakes.     A  number  of  iuminoms 
globes  were  seen  to  arise  from  the  earth  at  Bologna  in  1779,  at  tbo 
epoch  of  an  earthquake.     Bertholon  has  accumulated  cases  of  this  kind 
to  substantiate  a  theory  of  the  electric  origin  of  earthquakes.     It  is  re- 
lated, that  when  the  apostate  Julian  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple  sfc* 
Jerusalem  in  362,  he  was  defeated  by  terrible  globes  of  fire  issuing  frorK«- 
the  rock,  accompanied  by  earthquakes.     Globes  of  fire  have  been  knovx». 
to  assume  a  meteoric  appearance,  or  to  look  like  very  little  luminons* 
white,  grey,  or  black  clouds.    They  are  looked  upon  by  scientific  men  xtm- 
the  same  light  as  a  Leyden  jar,  the  isolating  walls  being  a  more  or  les^ 
spherical  envelope  of  compressed  air,  the  air  being  compressed  by  th^ 
mutual  attraction  of  the  two  electricities.    This  explanation  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Instead  of  being  precipitated  from  the  clouds  above,  lightning  is  some- 
times seen  to  ascend  from  the  earth.  The  ancients  used  to  call  such 
fulmina  injerna,  deeming  that  it  came  from  the  lower  regions.  Franklin* 
indeed,  observing  that  storm-clouds  were  often  negatively  electrified, 
believed  that  lightning  was  mostly  derived  from  the  earth.  Some 
meteorologists,  however,  deny  the  fact  altogether,  and  believe  that  the 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  reascension  of  the  electric  fluid.  S^stier  be- 
lieves that  if  such  a  phenomenon  does  take  place,  it  must  be  in  the  case 
of  thunderbolts — that  is  to  say,  lightning  in  the  shape  of  bolts  or  barter 
of  globes  of  fire — and  not  linear  lightning,  the  flash  of  which  is  too  in- 
stantaneous, he  argues,  for  the  observer  to  determine  whether  it  ascends 
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>r  descends.  Four  "  sayants,"  among  whom  was  Cassini,  actually  saw 
he  lightning  ascend  like  a  rocket  from  the  vicinity  of  the  observatory  of 
?aris  on  the  6th  of  August,  1767.  The  ascent  was  followed  by  thunder 
rom  a  storm-cloud  above.  A  great  number  of  other  observers  have  seen 
ightning  ascend  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  in  zig-zag,  in 
mdulating  lines,  and  in  flames  of  greater  or  less  dimensions.  Ascending 
ightning  can  also,  it  is  said,  be  as  destructive  as  when  descending.  A 
!art,  laden  with  com,  was  being  followed  on  the  20th  of  August,  1769» 
Jy  a  young  farmer  and  his  wife  in  Picardy.  The  driver  was  cast  down 
nrithout  either  hearing  or  seeing  anything.  When  he  came  to  himself, 
be  found  his  team  of  four  horses  had  been  killed.  The  young  farmer 
and  his  wife  also  lay  dead  about  a  hundred  paces  off.  Their  bodies  were 
quite  yellow,  but  neither  burnt  nor  injured.  The  father  had  also  been 
struck  down,  a  hundred  paces  away,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  it  was 
?ith  difficulty  that  he  could  drag  himself  to  his  children.  Many  other 
QStances  are  on  record  of  human  beings  and  animals  having  been  killed 
y  atmospheric  electricity  discharged  without  noise  or  visible  light.  A 
Oman,  returning  with  three  other  peasants  from  gathering  leaves  in  the 
rest  of  Montenere,  was  not  only  killed  under  such  circumstances,  but 
L^  was  burnt  and  fearfully  maltreated.  The  left  temple  was  laid  bare, 
■^  integuments  of  the  left  arm -pit  torn,  the  bowels  protruded,  the  bones 

t;he  pubis  and  sacrum  were  broken,  the  thigh  dislocated,  and  the  flesh 
^}lind  carried  away ;  yet  not  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  bit  of  flesh  could  be 
tand  in  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred. 

The  ascension  of  the  electric  fluid  cannot  oiily  be  demonstrated  from 
^servation,  but  also  by  the  effects  produced.  Thus,  a  child  and  two 
>ats  were  killed  in  a  shed  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  De  Saussure 
^ctmined  the  place,  and  found  indubitable  proofs  that  the  lightning  had 
emended.  Other  observers  established  the  same  thing  in  houses  struck 
''  lightning.  Two  men  who  were  killed  under  a  tree  had  their  hair 
*^ed  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Trees  themselves  have  left  unmistak- 
^le  evidences,  by  the  tearing  of  the  bark  and  other  signs,  of  having  been 
C'tick  from  below. 

Jt  is  believed  that  many  instances  of  supposed  ascending  electricity 
^  return  flashes — chocs  en  retour^  as  S^stier  calls  them.  Such  return 
J>^hes  are  explained  on  the  principle  of  a  storm-cloud  heavily  charged 
^th  positive  electricity,  passing  off  the  same  to  the  earth  and  attracting 
^^ative  electricity.  The  equilibrium  may  in  such  cases  be  re-esta- 
^shed  without  a  detonation,  or  accompanied  by  both  noise  and  light. 

case  of  the  first  description,  which  killed  a  man  and  two  horses  near 
«^ldstream,  is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  and  Curry 
^scribes  himself  as  having  seen  near  Kettering  the  lightning  descend  in 
^-zag  from  the  cloud  above,  and  the  "  returning  stroke,"  as  he  called 
>  reascend  several  times. 

Shooting  stars,  or  globes  de  feu,  are  distinguished  from  thunderbolts, 
asoiuch  as  they  seldom  fall  to  the  ground.  Many  theories,  for  the  most 
irt  mere  speculations,  have  been  invented  to  account  for  these  igneous 
eteors,  which  are  now  generally  looked  upon  as  the  produce  of  aggre- 
ition  by  electricity  of  various  gaseous  and  volatile  matters  diffused  in 
e  atmosphere — as  a  means  adopted  by  nature  to  purify  the  air  of  the 
mbustible  substances  with  which  it  may  be  impregnated.     It  is  well 
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known  how  numerous  these  igneous  meteors  are  in  certain  seasons,  and 
in  some  countries.  They  vary  much  in  form  and  appearance,  as  also  in 
elevation,  never,  however,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  terrestrial  atmo- 
sphere. The  light  they  give  off  is  so  intense,  that  they  have  been  seen 
in  broad  daylight.  They  remain  visible  generally  for  only  a  few  seconds, 
but  an  igneous  meteor  of  this  description  was  seen  from  Mount  Lebanon 
for  an  hour,. and  one  at  Connecticut  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  move 
in  all  directions,  horizontally  and  obliquely,  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
sometimes  several  times  consecutively — a  peculiarity  which  led  the 
ancients  to  give  to  them  the  name  of  Capra  saltans.  They  have  been  . 
seen  to  come  down  in  the  shape  of  a  luminous  tree,  of  a  flag  or  piece  of 
stuff,  of  tears  of  flame,  of  a  fiery  bar,  of  an  oscillating  flame,  and  even  of 
a  cart-load  of  straw  on  fire.  They  have  sometimes  variously  coloured 
tails,  and  at  others  they  leave  a  train  of  smoke  or  vapour  behind  them, 
which  is  often  luminous.  At  other  times  they  give  off  innunaerabie 
sparks  or  jets  of  light,  or  disappear  into  space  without  any  audible  noise. 

Igneous  meteors,  when  they  fall  from  the  atmosphere,  give  rise  to 
conflagrations  which  are  remarkable  for  their  excessive  rapidity.    The 
town  of  Nay,  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  destroyed  by  two  or  three  igneous 
meteors  that  fell  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  great 
hall  of  the  "  Palais  de  Justice,"  in  Paris,  was  destroyed  by  a  meteor  that 
fell  upon  it  on  the  7th  of  March,   1618.     So  also  with  regard  to  tlie 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Riga,  in  1721.     Many  instances  are  on  record  o£ 
similar  conflagrations,  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  many  of  these  cases, 
whether  the  fires  were  to  be  attributed  to  thunderbolts,  igneous  meteors, 
or  aerolites.     Meteors  of  a  still  more   complex  character  are  also  on 
record.     Such  are  the  columns  of  fire  which  Musschenbroeck  designated 
as    fiery   serpents,    and  others  have   compared   to    flying    rockets  an^l 
luminous  trains  which  group  themselves  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  whioh 
have  been  seen  both  in  France  and  in  Sweden. 

Among  the  effects  of  lightning,  one  of  the  most  common  is  the  dis- 
placement or  dispersion  of  bodies.     Portions  of  rock,  buildings,  masts  o£ 
ships,  and  trees,  have  been  often  struck  and  cast  to  a  distance  in  different 
directions.     Arago  argues  from  this  that  the  impinging  force  could  not 
be  direct,  or  that  the  results  were  influenced   by  the  vaporisation  o€ 
water;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  explanation  to  all  instances. 
The  transport  of  substances  by  the  action  of  lightning  is  attested  hy 
numerous  instances,  in   many  of  which  the  point  of  departure  and  the 
place  where  they  were  carried  could  be  distinctly  ascertained.     Ferru- 
ginous matters,  more  especially  oxides  of  iron  and  sulphuret  of  iron,  have 
been  found  on  objects  struck  by  lightning.     The  smell  of  sulphur  has 
frequently  been  said  to  accompany  the  same  phenomenon.     Much  must, 
however,  be  conceded  in  such  matters  to  imagination.     The  castle  of 
Heidelberg  was  struck  on  the  24th  of  August,  1764,  and  particles  of 
sulphur  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  slates  (possibly  from  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  in  the  slate).     The  same  thing  was  said  when  the 
cathedral  of  Upsal  was  struck,  but  the  substance  resembling  sulphur  was 
found  by  Bergman  to  be  calcined  copper.     As  to  iron,  it  exists  in  small 
proportions  in  almost  all  matters — mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal. 

Lightning  also  effects  the  displacement  of  objects  by  a  sudden  and  ex- 
cessive dilatation  of  the  atmosphere.     This  even  to  the  extent  of  throw- 
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g  down  walls.  Human  beiogs  struck  by  lightDing  have  been  thrown 
distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  paces  ;  children  have  been  in  a  similar 
aoner  carried  out  of  the  arms  of  their  mothers.  It  has  been  suggested 
at,  in  these  instances,  the  individuals  being  strongly  electrified  have 
>en  attracted  by  the  storm-cloud,  until  an  exchange  of  electricities 
iving  taken  place,  br  an  equilibrium  established,  they  have  been 
lowed  to  fall.  But  if  this  appalling  alternative  really  existed,  we 
lould  expect  to  have  instances  on  record  of  persons  having  been  carried 
>  great  heights  in  the  atmosphere. 

Another  common  effect  of  lightning  is  the  cutting  or  dividing  of 
ving  and  solid  matters.  This  it  sometimes  does  with  the  precision  of  a 
i&lpel,  and  it  perforates  metals,  rocks,  stones,  and  bricks  with  the  same 
icility  that  it  does  a  living  object.  Lightning  has  a  natural  tendency 
)  fall  where  the  least  resistapce  is  offered,  or,  in  other  words,  to  follow 
ood  conductors,  such  as  metals,  damp  walls,  and,  unfortunately,  men  and 
aimals.  It  is  when  guided  by  a  metallic  conductor  that  it  produces  its 
ost  violent  effects.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  remove  a  mass  of 
ek  which  threatened  the  village  of  Teufelsberg,  in  Prussia.  A  bar  of 
>n,  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  was  affixed  to  the  rock.  At  the  first 
>rm,  the  lightning  attracted  by  the  conductor  struck  the  rock  and  broke 
into  several  fragments. 

Persons  when  struck  by  lightning  often  appear  as  if  inundated  with 
ht,  or  enveloped  in  a  brilliant  flame.  At  other  times  they  see  little 
fnes  or  mere  sparks  scintillating  over  their  clothes.  When  lightning 
ikes  the  soil,  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  itself,  so  as  to  appear  like  a 
iflagration,  although  it  is  very  rare  that  a  fire  takes  place  under  such 
'Umstances.  The  same  thing  has  been  observed  with  regard  to 
fices.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1807,  the  castle  of  Lichtenstein  was 
^ck  by  lightning,  and  it  appeared  to  the  bystanders  as  if  it  was  all  in 
3aes.  If  the  lightning  penetrates  into  a  room,  the  latter  appears  as  if 
^ere  suddenly  inundated  with  light.  A  pond  in  Poitou  was  seen  to  be 
^ered  with  a  luminous  sheet,  after  having  received  the  lightning. 
^  the  fish  were  destroyed.  Lightning  is  also  said  at  times  to  leave  be- 
^d  it  a  dense  smoke,  and,  as  usual,  a  sulphurous  odour.  This  may  be 
ing  to  the  effects  produced  upon  neighbouring  organic  or  inorganic 
dies. 

The  effects  of  lightning  on  metallic  bodies  comprise  displacement,  as 
the  case  of  nails  and  screws,  which  are  often  wrenched  from  their 
Ices.  Lightning  conductors  have  been  bent  and  even  twisted.  Wires 
e  shortened  and  broken  without  being  fused.  Gold  chains,  the  works 
watches,  and  knives,  have  been  known  to  suffer  in  a  similar  manner, 
ghtning  conductors  have  also  been  fused  or  melted  as  well  as  broken, 
kers  have  been  cleft  as  with  a  cutting  instrument,  and  kitchen  utensils 
lumerable  have  been  perforated  with  holes  or  fused.  In  a  pile  of  tin 
.tes,  each  alternate  plate  has  been  found  perforated,  the  one  between 
aaining  intact.  The  same  flash  will  produce  many  holes  on  a  flat 
tallic  surface.  Some  of  the  instances  of  metallic  substances  trans- 
ited from  one  place  to  another,  are  very  remarkable.  The  quicksilver 
a  barometer  struck  by  lightning  was  transferred  into  some  pots  in 
>ther  room.  The  gold  was  taken  off  a  sun-dial  and  used  to  gild  the 
den  framework  of  a  window.     The  gold  in  a  man's  purse  was  in  a 
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similar  manner  transferred  to  the  buckles  of  his  shoes.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  lightning  to  solder  different  metals,  and  still  less  so 
to  encrust  other  objects  with  them.  The  vaporisation  of  metals  ofiteQ 
g^ves  birth  to  strange  designs.  The  communication  of  magnetic  polarity 
to  iron  and  steel  by  lightning  is  a  well-known  proof  of  the  co-relation 
of  physical  forces.  Mirrors  have  been  often  shattered  to  pieces  owing  to 
the  attraction  of  the  metallic  amalgam  behind.  The  wires  of  bells  are 
especially  liable  to  be  fused  or  vaporised  when  conducting  lightning 
about  a  house,  often  to  the  great  danger  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  effects  of  lightning  on  buildings  comprise  the  perforation  of  walls, 
a  very  common  phenomenon ;  the  breaking  and  pulverising  of  stones, 
the  raising  up  and  dispersing  of  slates  and  tiles,  the  removal  of  stones 
and  bricks,  and  their  projection  to  a  distance.  Walls  are  sometimes 
cleft  in  twain,  or  moved  from  their  place.  Chimneys  are  more  com- 
monly struck  than  any  other  part  of  a  house.  This  from  their  prominence 
and  elevation.  The  smoke  that  arises  from  them,  the  soot  that  lines 
them,  and  the  metallic  substances  connected  with  them,  including  fire- 
place and  irons,  are  all  good  conductors.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  various  accidents  that  may  be  entailed  on  buildings 
and  habitations  by  lightning.  It  will  penetrate  into  cellars  as  it  will  into 
mines.  It  particularly  affects  stables,  barns,  and  sheds,  probably  on 
account  of  their  being  damp^stables  should,  indeed,  be  protected  by 
conductors.  Windmills  are  also  much  exposed  to  be  struck  by  lightning, 
for  obvious  reasons.  When  a  church  is  struck,  the  organ,  with  its  long 
metallic  pipes,  generally  suffers. 

Ships,  with  their  tall  masts,  and  isolated  position  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  are  more  exposed  than  even  church-steeples  to  be  struck  by  light- 
ning.   Much  has  been  done  by  our  own  countryman.  Sir  W.  Snow  Hams, 
the  inventor  of  the  fixed  and  continuous  electric  conductors  for  ships,  to 
preserve  them  from  danger,  and  accidents  are  not  as  common  as  of  yore. 
!N'ot  only  have  masts  been  cleft,  broken,  perforated,  and  thrown  to  a 
distance,  sails  and  yards  dispersed,  compasses  and  chronometers  rendered 
useless,  powder-magazines  blown  up — a  rare  phenomenon — and  ships  set 
on  fire,  but  vessels  have  been  actually  cleft  in  twain  by  the  power  of  the 
electric  discharge ;  and  some,  as  the  Peacock^  off  Georgia,  United  States, 
the  Yorky  sixty-four  guns,  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  disappeared  from  the 
same  cause,  and  never  been  heard  of  again.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
«ix  British  ships  of  war  struck  by  lightning,  sixty-six  have  been  struck 
in  the  tropics,  sixty-five  in  the  Mediterranean,  thirty^six  in  temperate 
latitudes,  and  six  only  in  southern  latitudes.     Many  ships  have  been 
struck  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  storm.     Others  have  been  struck 
at  intervals.     The  Cumberland^  now  lying  at  Sheerness,  was  struck  and 
much  damaged  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  the  25th  of  August,  1810; 
again,  two  or  three  days  after;  and  again  on  the  25th  of  February,  1812, 
near  Torbay — three  times  in  eighteen  months.     Experience  shows  that 
five-sixths  of  the  men  struck  on  board  ship  have  been  near  the  masts-^ 
especially  the  mainmast.     Men  have  been  also  struck  and  been  thrown 
overboard  from  the  rigging,  and  it  is  advisable,  as  all  sheets  and  sails  are 
wet,  and  become  good  conductors  under  such  circumstances,  not  to  send 
men  up  aloft,  or  to  leave  them  there,  unless  in  cases  of  the  most  absolute 
necessity,  during  a  thunderstorm. 
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Lightning  often  strikes  powder-magazines.  This  is  a  great  deal  owing 
to  their  isolation,  and  in  regard  to  powder-mills  to  theii*  proximity  to 
water.  Some  of  the  frequent  unexplained  explosions  at  Hounslow  and 
its  neighbourhood  may  have  been  owing  to  unseen  discharges  of  atmo- 
spheric electricity.  It'  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  whilst  the  electric  spark, 
or  lightning,  can  inflame  powder  by  direct  contact,  that  it  does  not  always 
do  so.  Many  instances  are  on  record,  as  one  at  Holyhead,  where  the 
lightning  fell  on  the  29th  of  December,  1833,  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
besides  wounding  two  persons,  and  spared  a  case  of  signal  rockets,  the 
discharge  of  which  must  have  destroyed  the  house  and  all  who  were  in 
it.  This  is  attributed  to  lightning  striking  so  quickly.  It  has  been 
shown  by  experiment  that  the  electric  discharge  must  be  either  slow  or 
continuous  to  light  powder. 

Atmospheric  electricity  may  act  on  telegraphic  wires  without  the 
presence  of  a  storm.  Where  a  long  wire  is  carried  through  districts  and 
even  countries  the  electrical  condition  of  which  is  not  the  same,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  disturbance  may  ensue.  A  telegraphic  wire  is, 
in  fact,  placed  in  the  same  position  horizontally  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  as  a  conductor  attached  to  a  kite  is.  vertically 
or  obliquely.  Curreiits  sufficiently  powerful  to  set  the  indicator  in 
motion  have  been  observed  from  the  presence  of  fogs  or  storms  at  one 
end  of  the  wire,  when  it  is  fine  at  the  other.  Electricity  acts  on  tele- 
^aphic  wires,  then,  by  simple  induction,  without  any  transfer  of  fluid 
from  a  cloud  to  the  wire,  as  well  as  by  lightning  striking  the  wire  or  posts 
themselves.  The  electric  condition  of  a  wire  is  even  affected  by  induc- 
tion from  a  storm-cloud  at  a  distance,  and  powerful  currents  are  produced 
from  similar  causes  by  thunder  when  at  a  great  distance. 

This  inducted  atmospheric  electricity  has  not  only  a  disturbing  effect 
on  the  artificial  electricity  of  the  wire,  but  it  has  been  also  known  to  be 
accompanied  by  various  phenomena.  Where  there  is  any  solution  of 
continuity,  sparks  are  evolved.  This  was  particularly  seen  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  June  19,  1846,  by  Mr.  Henry,  who  has  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  effect  of  lightning  on  telegraphic  wires.  The  lightning  descended 
on  the  wire  between  Paris  and  Orleans  on  the  9th  of  July,  1855,  broke 
the  posts  and  porcelain  supports,  and  then  running  along  the  wire  entered 
into  the  station-master's  offices  with  a  terrific  explosion.  Luckily  that, 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  a  storm  is  telegraphed,  a  communication  had 
been  established  between  the  indicator  and  the  soil.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  1852,  the  lightning  fell  at  Beuzeville,  near  Havre ;  a  globe  of  fire 
was  seen  to  come  from  whence  it  fell,  to  perch  itself  on  the  wire  tike  a 
bird,  and  disappear  without  any  disastrous  consequences.  But  more 
frequently  the  wires  are  broken  or  melted  for  a  gpreater  or  less  length. 
The  system  of  subterranean  telegraphs  has  been  abandoned  in  part,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  damages  caused  by  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. Not  only  is  the  line  damaged  by  electricity,  and  the  station 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  disturbances,  but  even  human  beings  can  be 
struck  by  lightning  following  a  telegraphic  wire.  Little  birds  have  also 
been  killed  instantaneously  from  the  same  cause,  when  sitting  on  wires 
during  a  storm. 

The  electric  fluid  has  also  been  seen  following  the  line  of  rails,  and 
manifesting  various  luminous  appearances.     Sometimes  both  engine  and 
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waggons  have  been  seen  as  if  enveloped  in  flames.  A  workman 
killed,  and  several  others  more  or  less  hurt,  by  lightning,  jfollowing  tlm.  ^ 
rail  not  far  from  Aries,  on  the  line  between  Marseilles  and  Avignorm  «. 
The  wheel  of  a  carriage  was  also  broken  by  a  flash  of  lightning  on  tlfc  ^^ 
25th  of  October,  1854,  on  the  line  from  Lyons  to  Saint  Etienne.  Butifc 
does  not  appear,  from  what  has  been  collected  on  the  subject,  that  ther*^^ 
is  more  danger  in  a  railway  carriage  during  a  storm  than  elsewhere.  Tli.  ^^ 
telegraphic  wires  are  generally  higher  than  the  carriages,  and  shoul  ^i 
always  be  so,  as  they  act  as  lightning  conductors ;  and  if  the  lightnin  ^»' 
should  strike  a  carriage  directly,  it  would  be  carried  off  by  the  exteme^l 
metal,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  interior.  It  is  well,  however,  bo 
put  up  the  windows  during  a  storm,  as  glass  is  a  non-conductor. 

Conflagrations  which  result  from  lightning  are  generally  remarkably 
for  their  violence  and  rapidity.  The  convent  of  Ursulines,  at  Mende,  wai^ 
burnt  to  ashes  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  12th  of  Novembear^ 
1769.  The  cathedral  of  Troyes  was  consumed  in  three-quarters  of  awi. 
hour.  This  is,  probably,  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  strong  wind  whicsb 
accompanies  a  storm.  One  of  the  common  effects  of  lightning  is  to  pul; 
out  all  other  lights.  Thus  eight  tapers  and  a  lamp  burning  on  the  altar 
at  Sagan  were  extinguished.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  a  ball  a.^ 
Hamburg,  and  at  a  theatre  at  Feltri. 

Trees  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  often  struck  by  lightning.     They  may 
have  the  bark  removed,  their  branches  or  even  the  main  trunk  broken  ; 
they  may  be  cleft  in  twain  or  cut  across,  twisted,  torn  from  their  place,  op 
burnt  down.     The  ancients  imagined  that  the  laurel  was  never  strode, 
and  many  moderns  think  that  the  beech,  the  birch,  and  the  maple,  are 
exempt.     The  inhabitants  of  Tennessee,  United  States,  take  refuge  under 
the  maple  in  time  of  storm.     The  peach,  the  mulberry,  and  the  flg-tree, 
have  also  been  supposed  to  enjoy  similar  immunity.     But  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  all  these  trees  having  been  struck.     In  ancient  tines 
the  priests  called  Strufertarii  used  to  purify  trees  struck  by  lightningf, 
altars  to  Beo  fulminatori  were  raised  on  places  where  it  fell,  and  lamias 
called  bidens  were  sacrificed.     Palassou  notices  a  case  where  two  bay* 
were  killed  under  a  beech.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  trees  are 
less  frequently  struck  than  others.     Out  of  146  instances,  49  were  oaks  ; 
20,  poplars;   10,  nut-trees;  14,  elms;  9,  fir-trees;  5,  pine-trees;  o,  asH  ; 
4,  maple ;  7,  willow  ;  4,  pear ;  4,  cherry ;  3,  catalpas ;  2,  chesnuts ;  ^» 
apple,  and  only  one   of  other  kinds.     The  oak  is  the  most  common  Ij^ 
struck,  and  hence  it  was  dedicated  in  olden  times  to  the  God  of  Thunder- 
The  sedum,  which  grows  on  roofs,  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  preserr^^'' 
tive,  hence  it  is  called  in  Germany  Donnerblatt  and  Donnerbarty  thunde^^ 
leaf  and  thunder-beard.     It  is  a  succulent  plant,  and  a  good  conductor - 
The  Indians  plant  the  cactus  and  cereus  around  their  dwellings  for  tJ»^ 
same  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beneficent  effects  of  thunder-storms  upon  veg^^ 
tation  have  been  known  to  all  antiquity.  Plutarch  thought  that  lightnin.^ 
produced  truffles.  The  fertilising  effect  of  storm-rain  is,  in  reality,  dtM^ 
to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen — Sestier  says,  "  azotate  ^^^ 
ammonia'' — which  they  contain.  Fairy  rings  have  also  been  attribut^^ 
to  the  action  of  lightning. 

Lightning  sometimes  leaves  no  traces  oa  the  soil,  but  at  others  it  leav^^' 
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B?s  of  greater  or  less  length ;  sometimes  it  goes  below  the  soil  and 
•ears  again,  at  others  it  makes  a  vertical  hole.  These  holes  vary 
one  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
t.  Lightning  has  been  known  to  expel  the  water  from  a  well. 
16  effect  of  lightning  on  rocks  is  to  breUk  them,  to  make  holes  in 
,  and  to  vitrify  them.  Eocks  vitrified  on  the  surface  are  frequently 
Tvith  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Pyrenees.  Humboldt  noticed  many 
ices  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  Mexico.    But  the  most  remarkable 

t>f  lightning  on  sand  is  the  production  of  what  are  csWedifulguriteSy 
Teous  tubes.     The  Germans  call  them  hlitzrohre^  "  thunder  tubes.*' 

generally  assume  the  form  of  tubes  of  glass,  or,  as  it  were,  of  glassy 
sles  cemented  together,  and  they  have  been  found  from  six  inches  to 
rds  of  thirty  feet  in  length.  Fulgurites  are  said  to  be  very  rare  in 
ce,  probably  because  not  sought  for,  for  we  believe  that  small  spe- 

15  are  to  be  found  wherever  there  are  extensive  sands,  and  especially 
or  less  permanent  downs.     We  have  met  with  such  in  many  parts 

e  world.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  electricity  can  fuse 
ritrify  siliceous  matters,  and  they  are  rendered  more  fusible  by  the 
nee  of  a  small  proportion  of  lime.  Fulgurites  have  also  been  found 
v^eral  instances  where  human  beings  have  been  killed  by  lightning, 
are  sometimes  globular,  like  the  vitrified  stones  used  by  some 
ans  for  musket-balls,  at  other  times  leafy.  They  are  at  times  ex- 
Dgly  numerous ;  nigh  four  hundred  have  been  counted  on  the  same 

16  effects  of  lightning  upon  human  beings  and  animals  are  very 
us.  As  a  tree  may  be  killed  by  lightning  without  any  visible 
.ge,  so  it  is  with  man,  who  may  be  suddenly  struck  dead,  according 
host  of  observers,  without  any  of  his  organs  being  visibly  injured, 
more  generally  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  there  are  plenty  of  indi- 
3S  of  the  injury  received.  The  surface  of  a  body  struck  by  lightning 
netimes  more  or  less  discoloured  by  a  kind  of  metallic  vitrification, 

if  by  the  explosion  of  powder.  At  other  times  the  discoloration  is 
iced  in  the  same  way  as  from  a  blow,  or  by  ecchymosis  or  extrava- 
1  of  blood.  There  are  many  other  characteristic  discolorations,  one 
e  most  common  of  which  i&  said  to  be  of  a  purple  hue.  Figures  are 
braced  on  the  body  by*  capill^y  ir^ction,  and  they  have  been  desig- 
l  as  arborisations,  flowers  oiF  Lichtenberg,  and  electro-graphic  draw- 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  there  is  some  connexion  between 

figures  and  those  produced  by  photography.  At  times  the  skin  is 
'6d  with  lenticular  points,  as  in  various  articular  diseases,  at  others 
rayed.  The  latter  is  the  most  common  efibct  of  lightning.  These 
or  bandi  are  often  of  various  colours.  Other  effects  of  lightning  are 
tions  resembling  what  would-be  produced  by  flogging  or  scratching, 
proceeding  from  that  to  cutting  and  tearing.  All  these  phenomena 
occur  in  the  same  individual.  Among  other  common  effects  are 
s,  which  vary  much  in  degree  and  intensity,  from  simple  erythema 
^cation  or  phlyctense,  and  deep  scars.  Persons  have  been  burnt 
St  to  a  cinder  by  lightning.  The  cutting  and  tearing  off  of  flesh,  or 
irtions  of  the  human  body,  are  among  the  most  grievous  effects. 
etimes  the  effect  of  a  stroke  is  like  that  of  a  ball  from  a  musket. 
ug. — ^Yoi!.  cxxxviL  no.  dxlyui.  2  d 
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Id  many  instances  bones  have  been  broken,  at  others  perfocaied,  softeofid, 
or  destroyed  (necrosis).  Wounds  by  lightning  seldom  bleed.;  thaP9  sn^ 
indeed,  but  two  instances  on  record,  and  one  of  these  was  in  ihe  oa9«  o( 
an  English  lady — Mrs.  Bodding^n— ^who  was  wounded  in  tha  thigh,  ^od. 
recovered.  It  is  also  very  seldom  that  mortificaifion  sets  in,  in.  pacfci  in- 
jured by  lightning. 

Long  ago,  Pliny  remarked  that  he  who  sees  the  lightning  of  houi 
the  thunder  is  never  struck  by,  at  least,  thaib  particular  disi{baigQ; 
and  experience  has  since  oonfurroed  the  statement  Arago  and  %Mm 
both  agree  that  a  man  struck  down  by  lightning  has  neitbes  seen  aoi 
heard  anything.  Yet  the  effects  of  lightning  on  the  nervous  fi^steni  aft 
well  known.  Some  persons  are  excessively  sensitive^  as  arQ  alsamw^f^ 
animals,  at  the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm.  People  who  have  be^  0009^ 
struck  are  much  more  sensitive  than  others.  Persons  who  have  bs^ 
wounded  also  suffer  at  such  times,  although  the  wounds  may  have  be^. 
long  ago  healed  up.  At  times  a  person  struck  by  lightning  is  at  OQoe 
deprived  of  all  consciousness  and  sensation,  but  at  others  the  shock  is  ac- 
companied by  pain  and  suffering  of  various  kinds.  Sometime  there.is 
the  well-known  commotion  as  of  an  electric  shock,  at  others  there  aia 
neuralgic  pains,  occasionally  very  severe.  Stupor,  loss  of  memory^  delL> 
rium,  convulsions,  and  paralysis,  have  all  followed  strokes  of  lightniog. 
All  the  senses,  hearing,  taste,  feeling,  smell,  and  sight,  as  also  the  oigyia 
of  speech,  have  been  affected,  sometimes  slightly,  at  other  timeagrievxwsly 
and  permanently,  from  the  same  cause.  The  action  of  lightning  has  aba 
been  known  to  extend  to  the  respiratory  organs,  to  thei  circulation,  and  to 
all  the  secretions.  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said  that  it  can  affeqt,  tb 
whole  or  part  of  all  human  organism. 

Lightnmg  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  wine  and  other  fluidg 
poisonous,  so  also  herbs  and  plants,  gathered  where  the  lightning  has 
fallen ;  but  these  statements,  which  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  SsDseai 
and  have  played  their  part  in  mediaeval  witchoraft,  have  never  be«i  cod* 
finned  by  accurate  observation. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  to  know  that  both  thunder  and  lightning,  may 
exercise  a  salutary  e£bct  upon  human  beings,  especially  invalids.  Persona 
afflicted  by  old  standing  paralysis  have  been  cured  as  if  by  a  nwraclet. 
Several  instances  of  tins  kind  are  on  record.  Gout  and  rheumatism  We 
also  been  relieved  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  electricity.  Blindnesaand 
deafness  have  also  been  said  to  have  been  alleviated. 

It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  between  apparent  death  and  actual 
death  in  a  person  struck  by  lightning.  The  total  suspension  of  sensi- 
bility, of  respiration,  of  circulation — ^indeed,  of  all  the  functions!  of.  life- 
render  such  a  mistake  all  the  more  likely.  People  have  been  left  for  dead 
and  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  have  recovered  houns  after.  All  the  usual 
means  of  restoration  in  use  in  cases  of  asphyxia  and  suspended. ajQinaation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  before  hopes  ace  entirely  abtandoned.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  this  in  many  instances.  There  is  a  case  on  recordoi^: 
a  lieutenant  of  the  42nd  Regiment  of  the  line^  who  remained  sepseless  Ui 
the  park  of  Boulainvilliers,  near  Passy,  for  fqur  days.  According,  to  Di!> 
S^stier,  the  signs  of  death  are  unusually  deceptive.  A^  the  oustemaif 
evidences  may  exist,  sudx  as  cadaverous  .i^pearaiHie,  loss  ^f  s^niibilitjfr 
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rigidity,  absence  oF  pulse  and  cessation  of  breathing,  falling  of  the  jaw, 
and  even  al^senoe  of  musealar  contraction  under  galvanism,  and  yet  the 
patient  may  surviiwe. 

Most  persons  who  are  killed  by  lightning  perish  at  once;  it  19  seldom 
that  diey  die  as  a  sequence  of  the  shock.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in 
inch  eases  death  ii^  produced  by  deeompositioQ  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
integrant  molecules  of  the  body ;  by  asphyxiation,  by  a  prolonged  faint* 
ing>-fit,  or  by  exhausting  the  dynamic  forces  which  constitute  life, 
ligbtning  striking  the  vital  principle  itself.  Tbis  where  there  are  no 
visible  injuries;  in  many  cases  the  internal  injuries  detected  on  a  body 
are  quite  sufficient  of  themselves  to  account  for  death.  But  it  would 
shnost  seem  as  if  many  cases  of  so-called  death  by  lightning  were  not 
oases  of  suspended  animation,  which  end  in  death  and  more  or  less  rapid 
decomposition  if  the  vital  functions  cannot  be  restored^  or  are  not  restored 
ef  t^emselveSk  It  can  be  easily  understood  how,  from  the  external  and 
internal  injuries  which  may  be  effected  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  many 
may  perish  from  the  results  at  an  after  period,  varying  from  a  few  hours 
to  days,  or  even  weekS)  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury ;  the  treat- 
ment has  in  theso  oases  to  be  varied  according  to  the  parts  or  functions 
afibeted,  and  the  oharacter  of  the  injury  which  they  may  have  received. 
8ome  persons  are  also  supposed  to  have  died  from  excitement,  from 
fright,  and  from  excessive  debility  produced  by  the  violence  of  the  electric 
eoumotion. 

The  bodies  of  persons  struck  down  by  lightning  are  generally  found 
vsoambent  on  the  spot,  killed  or  deprived  so  instantaneously  of  animation 
as  to  ^exhibit  no  ngns  of  having  moved  an  arm  or  a  finger,  but  at  other 
tiaies  the  man  or  animal  is  found  in  the  attitude  in  which  they  were 
fllraok.  Persons  have  been  found  seated  and  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and 
this*  even  on  horseback.  A  priest  was  taken  home  by  his  horse  two 
laagoes  beyond  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  preserving  his  usual  riding 
positbn.  When  persons  have  been  supported  by  a  wsdl,  a  tree,  a  ship's 
mast^  or  other  object,  they  have  been  found  upright  after  death.  Many 
wlio^a^e  not  killed  preserve  certain  fixed  attitudes  for  a  greater  or  less 
lai^^h  of' time. 

Out  of  601  persons  struck  by  lightning,  whose  cases  have  been  re- 
covded,  351  have  lived,  and  250  have  died ;  the  mortality  was  then  41  per 
oent:  The  proportion  of  deaths^  is  less^when  several  persons  are  struck 
thaa  when  only  one.  Upon  365  persons  who  survived  the  first  stroke, 
]£.  only  died  subsequently,  or  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole.  The 
chances  of  recovery  are  influenced  by  »  variety  of  considerations,  more 
especiaUy  as  to  the  parts  struck  and  the  amount  of  injury  done,  and  as 
to  whatoer  stmok  under  a  tree,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mast,  in  a  house,  or  is 
tliaopea  air.  Heigfat^  sex,  and  age  appear  from  statistical  inquiries  to 
have  little  to  do  with  the  results,  but  certain  physical  conditions  appear 
to  hare  an  influenee.  Some  persons  are  more  sensitive  to  electrical  in- 
fiaeaces  than  others.  In  France^  82  persons  are  on  an  average  killed 
Ofwy  year  hy  l^htning.  In  Englandy  only  from  17  to  18;  In  Sweden, 
fldKmt  9.     In  Be^um,  from  3  to  4. 

It  appears  as  a  result  of  a  eonsnderable  number  of  instances- on  reeordj^ 
that  ttiero  ac»<;ertain  precautions,  tdbte  taken,  some  of  which  ace  of  higb 
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importance.  It  is  well,  for  example,  in  a  house,  to  keep  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  walls,  and  especially  from  all  metallic  objects,  as  the  fireplace 
and  fire-irons,  gas  chandeliers,  bell  wires,  and  gilt  furniture. 

Gatherings  of  persons  in  church,  at  balls,  theatres,  or  elsewhere,  are 
more  dangerous  during  a  storm  than  a  few  persons  in  a  room.  This  is 
establbhed  by  several  remarkable  cases  on  record.  As  strokes  on  the 
head  are  the  most  fatal  of  all,  it  is  well  in  a  severe  thunderstorm,  whether 
in  a  house  or  in  the  open  air,  to  assume  the  horizontal  position.  Wet 
clothes  are  safer  than  dry  ones.  It  is  well  to  have  few  metallic  objects  oa 
the  person  ;  when  lightning  strikes  an  individual,  it  inyariably  takes  the 
direction  of  anything  he  may  have  about  him  that  is  metallic.  A  man 
might  as  well  carry  a  lightning  conductor  as  a  pickaxe,  crowbar,  or  spade 
on  his  shoulder  during  a  thunderstorm.  Umbrellas  should  also  never  be 
made  of  iron,  but  with  sticks  and  whalebone.  Woollen  and  silken  clothes 
are  safer  as  bad  conductors  than  linen  and  hemp.  The  Tartars  are  said 
to  put  on  a  felt  hat  and  black  clothes,  and  to  remain  motionless  during  a 
storm.  It  is  also  well  to  select  a  room  opposed  to  that  in  which  the  storm 
is  coming.  If  the  house  is  struck,  it  will  be  on  first  approaching  it  The 
ItaHans  have  long  since  adopted  this  simple  procedure.  Cellars  are  the 
least  frequently  struck,  but  we  have  seen  that  lightning  penetrates  into 
them  at  times.  No  precautions  that  can  be  taken  are  indeed  perfect 
They  only  diminish  the  chances.  A  house,  for  example,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  protected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  another  that  is  loftier,  or  bj  a 
tower,  but  even  this  may  be  affected  by  the  direction  in  which  the  storm 
comes.  Churches  are  especially  to  be  avoided  during  a  thunderstonn. 
The  ancients  sought  security  in  tents  covered  with  sealskins.  Tents  of 
skins  covered  with  tar  or  pitch  have  by  some  been  declared  to  be  impe- 
netrable to  lightning.  Others  have  proposed  constructions  of  rosin, 
pitch,  and  wax  and  wood  boiled  in  oil ;  some  have  again  suggested  a 
glass  bell  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  emperors  of  Japan  take  shelter, 
according  to  Kcampfer,  in  a  subterranean  vault  with  a  reservoir  above. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  line  a  room  with  copper,  and  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  lining  and  the  soil.  Beds,  it  has  been  fully 
established,  give  chances  of  immunity,  but  they  are  not  perfectly  safe 
places  of  refuge.  Cases  are  on  record  of  beds  having  been  struck  and 
damaged  by  lightning  and  the  occupants  having  escaped,  but  again 
twenty  cases  are  on  record  of  persons  struck  in  bed,  and  one  child  in  its 
cradle,  and  of  these  twenty-one  cases  nine  were  fatal.  A  man,  woman, 
and  child  have  been  in  the  same  bed,  the  man  and  the  child  killed  and 
the  woman  only  slightly  injured.  Iron  bedsteads  are  very  dangerous 
and  metallic  rings  or  rods  should  be  avoided,  as  also  contiguity  to  bell- 
wires.  Windows  with  wooden  frames  are  rather  a  protection  than  other- 
wise, but  when  the  ft«me  is  of  metal,  or  there  is  a  balcony  of  iron,  they 
become  very  dangerous.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  persons  going  to 
windows  have  been  more  or  less  permanently  blinded  by  the  vividness  of 
the  flashes.  Out  of  fifty-two  persons  struck  on  going  to  the  window  to 
look  at  the  storm  or  to  put  it  down,  eleven  cases  were  fatal.  It  is  not 
said  if  any  of  the  windows  were  in  wooden  frames.  It  is  best  to  clo80 
the  shutters.  Many  persons  have  been  killed  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door  owin|^  to  the  lightning  descending  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
walL    It  18  also  dangerous  for  a  person  to  place  himself  between  the  b^ 
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)  and  the  ivindow,  being  on  the  line  which  lightning  often  takes, 
klin  suggested  a  hammock  as  the  best  place  of  refuge,  others  have 
nmended  laying  down  on  two  chairs  with  hair  bottoms,  or  on  a  hsdr 
where  there  is  no  gilt  work. 

person  surprised  in  a  street  should  keep  away  from  the  walls,  and 
seek  shelter  under  a  doorway.  An  open  square  must  be  especially 
led.  It  is  foolhardiness,  when  in  the  open  country,  to  advance  in 
ace  of  a  storm-cloud.  The  best  thing  is  to  seek  shelter  in  some 
w  of  the  road,  or  low  situation,  avoiding  ponds  or  running  streams. 
»rding  to  Guden,  if  the  observer  places  himself  fifty  paces  in  the  rear 
house  or  tree,  he  may  be  as  secure  as  at  an  exhibition  of  fireworks, 
ons  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  should  proceed  slowly ;  and  in  the 
instance  with  the  windows  put  up,  the  interior  is  the  safest  place, 
an  travelling  on  horseback  should  get  down  and  lead  his  steed  by 
eins,  or  fasten  it  to  a  rock  or  stake,  but  not  to  a  tree,  and  lay  down 
little  distance  from  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  no  one  is  exempt 
being  struck  by  lightning,  it  is  proper  to  avoid  trees  of  all  descrip- 
.  It  is  mere  superstition  to  suppose  that  certain  trees,  or  trees  with- 
eaves,  are  never  struck  by  lightning.  But,  as  before  said,  a  short 
nee  from  a  tree,  or  between  two  trees,  is  a  favourable  position  rather 
otherwise,  especially  in  a  recumbent  posture.  In  the  case  of  one 
it  must  be  placed  between  the  person  and  the  storm.  Nor  is  it 
ent  to  seek  for  shelter  under  a  bush,  especially  if  on  a  plain  ;  or 
id  a  stack,  for  lightning  often  strikes  idl  collections  of  vegetable 
er.  The  shepherd  lies  down  among  his  sheep,  the  farmer  amidst  his 
$s  and  cattle,  but  not  close  to  them  ;  and  the  traveller,  first  ridding 
elf  of  all  metallic  objects,  is  safest  lying  down  in  a  rut,  dry  ditch,  or 
ly,  sandy,  or  rocky  hollow,  till  the  storm  has  passed  by. 


THE   BEAUTIFUL   LADY. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

The  beautiful  lady  has  raven  hair. 

Or  auburn  golden  gleaming ; 
Her  forehead  is  low,  and  smooth,  and  fair. 

Her  eyes  are  large  and  beaming ; 
Blue  as  we  paint  the  angels'  eyes. 

Or  dark,  their  fire  repressing; 
Her  cheek  has  the  warmth  of  sunset  skies. 

Dimples  soul's  gladness  expressing. 

The  beautiful  lady's  oval  face 

By  its  sweetness  hearts  will  win ; 
Like  a  moon,  it  borrows  its  brightness  and  grace 

Erom  the  sun,  the  spirit  within  j 
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Yes,  vmd.  o'er  the  sparkling  features  will  play« 
AtiH  worth  wiite  its  letters  of  gold ; 

Without  them  she'd  hok  hut  bvelj  claj, 
A  model  in  marble  cold. 

The  beautiful  lady  is  tall  and  slight^ 

But  graceful  in  every  motion; 
And  her  walk  is  like  the  sailing  light 

Of  a  ship  on  the  summer  ocean.: 
But  a  beauty,  in  form  less  tall,  is  shrined. 

With  her  blue  eyes  witching  us  still. 
With  a  lightsome  step,  and  a  cheerful  mind, 

All  smiles  like  a  sunshiny  xilL 

The  beautiftd  lady  can  pensive  be, 

And  thought  on  her  brow  will  sit  • 
But  oft'ner  she  tosses  her  head  in  glee. 

And  charms  by  her  laughter  and  wit : 
•Oh,  that  laughter  which  doth  from  a  glad  heart  riog^ 

Showing  pearly  teeth  red  lips  through. 
Like  the  bird's  happy  song  in  openin^g  spring, 

Jinchants  while  it. gladdens  us. too. 

The  beautifal  lady  is  loved  by  all, 

Tor  beauty  were  valueless  here. 
Did  its  beams  uncharming  and  lustreless  fall, 

Its  smiles  nor  treasured  nor  dear : 
No  sullenness  ever  her  face  will  shade. 

Good  humour  still  sparkling  there. 
As  a  lovely  flow'r  more  lovely  is  made 

By  the  sun  on  a  morning  fair. 

The  beautiful  lady  will  never  forget 

Her  gentleness,  gracious  to  all ; 
The  virtues,  like  roses  around  her  set. 

Shedding  sweets  that  never  can  pall; 
No  scorn  on  her  brow,  she  behaves  not  proud 

To  her  peers,  to  the  needy  or  low; 
And  still,  like  a  star  that  gilds  a  dark  cloud, 

Her  presence  sheds  brightness  on  woe* 
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snow  coatlnued  to  fall  in  large  flakes,  and  th^  haUstonefl  to  pelt 
idowa,  and  the  icy  landscape  outside  :was  blinding  to  th»  eyes  of 
vr  prisoners  of  '*  Der  Weiase  SchwAn,"  ^t  they  fej*  th^kjful  tp 
le  shelter  of  a  roof  oyer  their  heads  .and  some  portion  of  w^rmtjii 
'  xooms,  and  they  were  stoically  acouatoming  themselyes  tp 

The  common  Germain  dinner 

Which,  oertea,  makes  one  somewhat  ihinner. 

lad  obtained,  however,  some  Bavarian  'beer,  and  some  eggs  for 
es,  and  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood,  having 
f  the  English  invasion  of  the  little  village  Hof,  had  kindly  sent 
>me  hares  and  Hamburg  smoked  goose-breasts,  which  were  a  most 
ble  addition  to  their  lunited  manage ;  so  they  were  getting  on 
ban  they  had  anticipated  in  respect  to  creature  comforts,  but  still 
as  nothing  to  do  ;  not  even  a  German  newspaper— stupid  as  they 

be  got ! 

is  ah  bbvio|is  necessity  to  have  recourse  agtun  to  the  barrister's 
iteau,  and  most  of  the  party  were  polite  enough,  whether  they 
)lt  so  or  not,  to  express  themselves  pleased  at  having  this  resource. 
Bvas  only  one  person  who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  venture  on 

MS.  tale — at  least,  ;he  made  a  long  face  and  looked  very  rueful 
le  rolls  of  paper,  tied  With  red  tape,  were  again  brought  mrth. 
i  they  all  on  the  samp  subject,  or  j>ather,  are  they  all  the  same 
;hiDg  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  yaw,n  .whicji^  would  not  be  repressed. 

no,"  said  the  barrister,  laughing,  '*<$bat^oulA  be  too  tiresom^i 
f  perdriic  ne  vaut  rien** 

ll,  I  would  not  mind  eating  perdrix  pretty  dftepj"  replied  ihe 
captain,  "  but  I  own!  think  nistory  rather  a  dose.  You  promised 
),  and  we  bad  the  history  df  a  whole  reign.    It  w^  a  regillar 

vas  the  history  of  a  v,ery  interesting  r^ign,  howeveri"  said  Mr. 
le  traveller  in  Iceland,  *'  and  as  no  less  than  nine  histories  of  this 
IT  period — rthe  reign  of  Christian  II. — ^have  been  pilblisbed  i(L 
k,  the  people  of  the  Nortli  must  consider  it  an  important  epooh 
Qnals  of  Scandinavia.     Was  there  not  love  enough  m  it  to.pleasp 

r,  I  think  there  was  no  lack  of  love  in  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Bouverie. 
Idom  read  of  such  devoted  attachment  as  that  which  subsisted 
King  Christian  and  poor  Dy  vek6.  It  was  a  sin  to  poison  her." 
)pily  the  young  queen  had  no  hand  in  that,'*  said  Mrs.  Bouverie. 
Eis  not  poisoned  on  account  of  her  jealousy,  as  fair  Rosamond  was 
vvn  English  history,  through  the  jealousy  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the 
jted  wife  of  Henry  11." 
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"  The  influence  of  the  Dutchwoman  Sigbrit  over  Christian  IL  vaa 
most  extraordinary/'  observed  Mr.  Reid.  "How  can  it  be  accounted 
for?" 

"  Only  by  the  empire  which  a  superior  mind  obtains  over  an  Inferior 
one,"  replied  the  barrister,  **  especially  when  the  mind  which  has  most 
force  is  not  hampered  by  any  religious  or  moral  feeling,  and  knows  how 
cunningly  to  veil  its  efforts  at  dominion." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  governess,  quietly ;  "  the  evil  genius  of  mankind 
knows  well  how  and  where  to  exercise  its  diabolical  power." 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  sermon  by  way  of  a  variety,*' 
whispered  Captain  Arnold  to  Miss  Wilmot,  who  merely  laughed  in. 
answer,  and  shook  her  finger  at  him. 

**  What  sort  of  a  tale  would  you  like,  Captain  Arnold?^  demanded  tint 
barrister  of  their  military  chum. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  a  rattling  tale  about  Newmarket,  or  Parbian  liA^ 
or  even  the  Indian  mutinies,  would  be  nice." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,  then,  that  in  my  little  repertoire  there  is  nothing 
*  mceJ  I  like  extremely  to  see  a  race  now  and  then,  but  I  know  very 
little  of  the  turf.  I  certainly  do  go  occasionally  to  Paris,  and  am  not 
unacquainted  with  it,  but  there  are  so  many  sparkling  French  tale^ 
written  about  Parisian  life,  that  I  should  not  like  to  venture  on  such  a 
subject.  And  as  to  the  mutinies  in  India  some  time  ago,  I  must  leave 
these  to  abler  pens  than  mine." 

<'  We  will  not  quarrel  with  your  subject,"  said  Mr.  Bouverie, 
courteously ;  "  and  as,  according  to  the  old  saying,  '  Beggars  must  not 
be  choosers,'  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  anything  to  dispel  the  ennui  of  our 
self-imposed  imprisonment." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  barrister  dived  again  into  his  portmanteau^  and 
a  tale  was  selected  by  chance,  as  before,  which  proved  to  be  "  The  Spirit's 
Prophecy." 

'*  Is  it  historical  ?'*  asked  Captain  Arnold. 

<'  In  some  slight  degree,'' replied  the  barrister,  ^'  as  it  touches  upon  the 
War  of  Independence  in  South  America,  and  alludes  to  some  few  of  the 
events  of  that  stirring,  though  now  forgotten,  period.  It  was  a  terrible 
war  that  which  raged  between  the  patriots  and  the  royalists,  and  it  was 
marked  by  many  heroic  deeds,  as  well  as  by  some  wildly  romantic  ad- 
ventures. The  names  of  many  who  were  distinguished  in  it  should  lire 
throughout  all  time ;  for  instance,  the  glorious  name  of  Simon  BoUvar, 
and  that  of  the  intrepid  conqueror,  San  Martin.** 

The  captain  had  purloined  a  piece  of  firewood  from  the  kitchen,  and, 
bringing  forth  his  penknife,  he  set  to  work  to  cut  it  into  some  sort  of 
figure.  Seeing  him  happily  thus  amused,  the  barrister  commenced  read- 
ing his  tale. 
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The  Spirit's  Pbophecy. 
I. 

as  a  beautiful  moonlit  eveniug,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
of  the  West  India  ArchipelagO)  when  a  reverend-looking  elderly 
lan  left  his  handsome  housd,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
king  the  sea;  quitting  its  cool  galleries,  and  passing  by  the 
1  walk,  with  a  clear  rivulet  that  flowed  through  it  murmuring  its 
:  song,  he  proceeded  to  a  dark  forest  a  little  way  off,  whose 
;e  was  probably  coeval  with  that  of  tlie  island  itself, 
destroying  hand  of  man  had  spared  this  ancient  wood ;  the  owners 
property  had  had  too  much  taste  to  level  this  relic  of  perhaps 
is  gone  by,  and  the  negroes  were  too  superstitious  to  cut  even  a 
)m  one  of  the.  trees ;  for  '^  de  ould  time  forest"  was  said  to  be 
I,  and  at  midnight's  solemn  hour  it  was  rumoured  that  unearthly 
wandered  amidst  its  lonely  glades. 

e  or  four  times  the  manager  of  the  estate  had  proposed  to  have  at 
portion  of  the  old  forest  cut  down,  and  the  ^and  brought  into  use 
i  pieces,  but  the  owner,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  had  always  turned  a  deaf 
he  proposition. 

existed,"  he  used  to  say,  '<  in  the  time  of  the  Caribs,  let  it  exist 
There  are  scarcely  any  monuments  of  antiquity  in  our  islands, 
the  Buccanier's  Tower  at  St.  Thomas ;  let  the  mementoes  of  the 
sed  by  Nature^s  hand  at  least  remain."  So  *'  the  haunted  forest" 
id  in  all  its  wild  unpruned  luxuriance,  with  its  mass  of  verdure 
nd  its  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  beneath.  Festoons  of 
IS  vines  threw  themselves  from  tree  to  tree,  till  they  formed  quite 
wall  of  foliage,  and  the  old  trees  themselves,  with  their  high 
)ring  branches,  met  in  leafy  arches  overhead. 

during  the  height  of  the  mid-day  sun  this  old  forest  wore 
ly  appearance,  yet  the  perspective  of  these  long  walks  was 
e ;  the  silence  around  might  have  been  oppressive  but  for  the 
P  the  parrots  who  lived  among  the  trees,  the  buzzing  of  the 
and  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the  mountain  dove.  Lizards  might 
on  all  sides,  rivalling  in  their  green  tints  the  emerald  hue  of  the 
ses,  and  basking  in  the  sun  wherever  a  stray  sunbeam  was  able 
brate  into  these  sombre  labyrinths ;  but  such  noxious  reptiles  as 
ind  vipers  were  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  this  favoured  island, 

Where  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine. 

Did  gentleman  on  whose  property  the  forest  lay,  walked  leisurely 
it,  and,  entering  one  of  the  wider  paths,  strolled  on  apparently  in 
g  mood.  All  was  silent  around,  except  the  sighing  now  and 
the  night  breeze,  as  it  gently  swept  through  the  least  compact 
of  leaves,  and  the  occasional  dash  of  the  waves  on  the  not  far 
shore.     The  parrots  had  hushed  their  chattering ;  the  mountain 
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doves  had  ended  their  songs  of  love,  and  with  their  heads  under  their 
soft,  silken  wings,  were  enjoying  the  blessing  of  repose;  the  verjr  insects 
moved  noiselessly  about,  if  they  moved  at  all ;  amid  this  profoobd  still- 
ness Mr.  St.  Clair  walked  <m  leisurely,  gaiEiog  about  him  with  that  strange 
feeling  which  is  sometimes  experienced  amidst  the  solitudes  of  nature. 

*'  They  say  this  wood  is  haunted,"  he  said  to  himself  "  but  by  whom, 
or  by  what  ?  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  late  in  the  evening  I  have 
seen  some  scarcely  defined  figure  gliding  through  one  or  other  of  the 
tangled  ^ths.  My  darling  Linda  declares  -that  t^re  aire  were-^volves  i& 
the  forofft,  «nd  she  is  very  anxious  ihait  I  shocdd  nevw  come  here  alone. 
Ser  little  bead  is  stuffed  with  foolish  ideas  about  superoatural  ^beiitg^ 
appaiitioDS,  juinbees,  and  what  not.  Happily,  ^her  elder  nster  laughs  at 
all  these  ^olUes,  as  she  calls  them  ;  it  ^ould  not  do  to  let  dear  iliods'i 
imagination  .run  away  with  her  adtogether,  though  I  >coafes8 1  feel  mupA 
sometimes  inclined  to  dwell  more  on  -audi  mystic  tfuljeets  than  Ieo|^ 
1»  do  at  my  time  of  life-^and 8y  Heavens  I  what  13  that  l4a%^ 

IThe  old  gentleman  stood  suddenly  still,  gaEing  inteotlv  on  ec^pneAii^ 
tiiat  seemed 'flitting  pastt  the  vine-^laden  trunks  df  the  Ic^^  ireea;  now  It 
was  gone — now  it  again  appeared.  Should  he  follow  't,x  fie  felt (ts  if 
his  feet  were  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  his  >heayt  ^Mrt^unly  beat  violMrtlv,4i 
he  leaned  agiunst  a  tree  for  support.  At  length  the  *form  ^owed  atseX 
In  an  arched  opening  to  one  of  ihe -paths,  on  which  a  ray  'Of  mooidight 
-was  beaming,  and  the  intruder  on  the  nooturaal  aecrels  of  ih#  fenit 
thought  he  saw  a  hand  beckoning  to  him. 

''  Can  yon  shadowy -looking  figure  have  come  to  piediot*i|iT*  death  4a 
>me  ?"  he  asked  himself,  almost  shuddering.  -^  I  have  hea^  of^wanbga 
.— 4t  may  be  4S0^«*tben  why  ^ould  I  sknuk  from  it  ?  T^he  jMmighljr 
^od  fi4io  rules  the  universe  has  power  alike  over  ^MMritunl  and  4i9Mtll 
beings  ;  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  Mk  Jeave  j^mat,  then,  ihould  / 
€ear «?  Under  Hisdivine  protection  I  am  safe."  Mr.  €t.iCkir  gathsral 
&is  courage,  and  overcoming  the^wnettion  of  ^undefined  dread  4fhi(di<hal 
^Mioed  upon  him,  walked  resolutely  forwards. 

Asihe  approached -l^e  figure  it  seemed  'to  vecediet,  >biit  he  (followed  1^ 
he  had  nerved  himself  to  the  task,  and  he  was  detenriined  to,^  thraogh 
^mt^  it.  Stopping  «very  now  and  then,  a{^airently> turning  round,  and 
^«nce  or  twice  beckoning  toiiim,'tiheitPillform  retreated  >until  it  came  ta 
<a  <;iroular  spot  at  1^  extremity  of  ope  ^f  the  long  glades ;  in  this  dav 
^epaoe,  whidh  was  nojt  even  inv9iied  by  'the  truflks  «f  apy  of  the  4ia^ 
•VQiKHling  >trees,  there  rose  at  one  side  «  sort  of  green  mound,  not  kwger 
<tiian  four  or  five  ^eet,  and  thiokly  oovered  ;witQ  wild  flowers.  Olesa  4o 
«thifl  mound  the  mysterious  figure  stopped,  and  Mr.  St  Olab  walked  op 
«ear  to  it.  It  did  not  seem  possible  ^  him  to  advance  quite  up 'to  .the 
form:wfaioh  stood  by  the  mound  ;'he'9eemed<to  be^keptiMM^k  by  somein- 
visible  agency. 

The  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  flowing  robe  of  white,  and  on  its  head 
it  .wore  a  coronal  of  gold^  while  &om  Us  shouldeiis  hun^  a  short  mivatle 
.CiOinpoaed  .of  the  feathers  :of  .the  fa^i^utiful  blue  M^  indigenous  to  .tti9 
West  Indies.  The^  ^tood  there  for  .a  fewmowepts,  the  m^owy  {jgwp 
and  the  man  of  ,bone  and  ^ipews  confippting  each  Qtherr 
.  At  length  ijie  planter  jtook  comge  to  .^peak. 

"  Wbdt  dpst  thou  wish  .froui  we  ?'  he  wid,  .wlcawly.    "  Why  huat 
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thoa  beckoned  me  to  follow  thee  ?  Art  thou  a  denizen  of  thvi  ewth-^or 
— or-^-*-"  the  good  gentleman'fi  Toice  «linost  fulled  hini'^'^'ajpirit  fusm 
the  immortal  world  ?" 

<'!  come  from  ponder  j^pbere3  where  :4ie  Gi^at  *Spimt  dwelb/'  relied 
the  figure,  ma  strange  sepulchral  tone.  ^<<It  iis  (permitted  to  me  mi 
otheup  sometimes  .to  revisit  JNonura  ;*,and  ^  then  «eek  the  haunts  of  vxf 
youthful  and  happiest  days.  Mortal,  this  forest  belonged  to  me,  and  i# 
my  rfisitbeirs  before  .me.  It  was  ours  Wien  .a^trange  race  eame  to  «de9^oy 
our  pctace.  They  came,  .as  we  thought,  messengers  6rom  yonder  {heaMetf*' 
«^Aod  the  figure  vpointed  up  to  the  j^kies^-^"  but  we  found,  alas  J  i^ 
they  were  demons,  sent  by  the  spirit  of  JSvil  to  bnng  misery  and  diMola* 
tipxi>to  our  peqple.and  our  homes,  fEbeybad  wings  to  theirrbig  Cftnesesij- 
where  they  came  from  we  knew  not ;  but  their  cry  ,was  ever  for  '§qI^ 
and  in  their  search  for  gold  they  robbed,  and  murdei^dy.Aud  destroyed. 
3Jie  jgold  ,they  found  has  ^ot  made  them  ,pro.^r.  Wis  f)eitiahed^-rbut  in 
time  .the  .invaders  perished  top.  No,raee  which  have  ainee  ,0QQ^pied  ib0 
Iand3  .of  which  ,we  were  »robbed  ihave  pros^red;  inone  ever  will;;  thedP 
i6]e/i,are  doomed.  The  spiri^t^  .pf  our  ^aoe  have  prayed  the  Great  Father 
fior  reyei;^e^  and  Jit  ha^  been  granted  to  us.  In  the  oaughtier  lauds  ctf 
lofty  jnountains,;and  jivers  like  seas,  where  som^^^Qf  our  trlhesfhave  dw.elt» 
tlie  war-cry  is  scareely  ever. hushed.  Jt  will  soon  he  heai:d  ^ain  .amopg 
yon  JiiUa,  and  valleys,  and  wide  savannahs,  which  the  Great  Spirit  be- 
abawed  upon  our  people,  but  dnto  which  cruel  iutruders  ifprced  theogi- 
leLveQ.  Mortal !  know  you  not  that  the  air  .is  throned  with  a^vA% 
tbouflph  your  sightless  eyes  cannot  behold  them  ?  You  ask  why  J,hav0 
ijCWgot  you.  Xqvl  have  not  jutble^aly  destroyed  all  relics  of  ftimes  ^one 
by;  you  .'have  not  cut  down  this  .ancient  forest  in  ord^r  ;to  imake  golil 
mm  its  soil ;  you  have  respected  the  tvadidions  of  .the  .past,  theirefore  i 
fipm^,tp  warju  you.  There  is  (evil  bangiug  over  you^^now^^in  the  ^i«^ 
sent.  Beware !  You  cannot  stem  l^e.tide  pf  ill  .which  ,wiJtl  avise  in  Abe 
iajaxsfi,  hut  be  wary  for  the  time  that  As  ,naw  at  Mud-  Tr.^st  «pt  ithe 
iibcangers — xemember  aur  .fote !" 

The  words  spoken  by  the  shadowy  apparition  had  been  becomtfig 
(mnteraud?famter,,andas  jbhc^  hecapye  lessdistinct  ^  figure  itself 'had 
b^gun  ,io  vanish.  There  was  ».  slight  flutter  of  th^  «bite  drapery-Mwr 
was  it  a  gentle  breeze  rustlii^g;  Jbhe  4eaves,?»^and  the  figuw  was^ne^ 
»«lbing  was  visible  .b  ^hat  oitcular  {^ace-but  tiie  itrees  whiqih  luriroiinded 
it  ^d  the  ^green  impound  which  iWiis  ^generally  believed  .to  have  beeu  :<UPl 
altar,  on  which  the  Caribs  had  made  their  offerings  of  fruits  to  ^^ 

^  ^onQBii  wastfaerCarib  oame-j^r.^  «$erii. 

ft  Tbeab(w|gine».Qf  .Ihe  Weatlnaiiea  tlwught,  4ay«,tlia^wh.hwitermn  Oviedo, 
in  his  "  Chronicles  of  the  West  Indies,"  that  the  sails  of  the  SpanUh  .ships  5i:ei3P 
winga;,thcgr  were  .only  acquainted  with  canoeg. 

*frnie  'Carihe  believed  in-  a'  Supreme  Being^-eteniai  and  omnipotent,  ^he  'Creator 
of  the  world  and  of  all  living  things.  They  believed  the  sun  to  be  His  thronek 
2Ch^  ithPi^S^t,  however,  tha^tthis  Dei^t^y  abiMaed  .from  interference  with 'the 
affauM  of  raoirtaU,  .and  committed  their  charge  to  subordinate  agents,  name^ 
CfemM  and  ^d?ioya*,  the  former  beneficent,  the  latter  malevolent  spirits.  To  the 
Cemis  the  Indians  accorded  worship  and  thanksgivings  for  benefits  received, 
while  by  sacrificial  oQerings  ^hey  triedito  prepxtiateithe  other  8piiiitii9,6iriiom  they 
regarded  as  the  authors  of  all  evil. 
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Mr.  St.  Clair  drew  a  long  breath  and  a  deep  sigb,  as,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  figure  had  seemed  to  stand,  he  sank  down, 
in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  on  the  rural  altar  used  in  ages  g^ne  by. 

He  remained  there  for  some  time  ;  a  drowsiness  had  stolen  over  him, 
there  was  not  even  the  fall  of  a  leaf  to  startle  him,  and,  amidst  that  deep 
repose,  the  night  wanderer  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes^  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

He  must  have  slept  for  some  time,  as,  when  he  awoke,  an  evident 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  weather.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  was 
now  sweeping  in  gusts,  or  moaning  in  hollow  tones  through  the  forest 
glades  ;  the  waves  of  the  not  far- distant  sea  also  seemed  to  have  awoke 
from  their  tranquillity,  for  they  could  be  heard  roaring  as  they  dashed 
angrily  on  the  beach. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  started  up. 

*•  It  must  be  late,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  vault  of 
heaven  above,  and  beheld,  amidst  masses  of  dark  clouds  that  were  chasing 
each  other,  that  beautiful  constellation  the  Southern  Cross  shining  in  all 
its  brilliancy.  "  Midnight  must  be  past,  for  the  Cross  has  begun  to  bend," 
he  said.  He  drew  out  his  watch,  and  saw  by  the  fading  light  of  the 
moon  that  it  wcls  past  twelve  o'clock.  "  My  girls  will  be  uneasy  at  my 
absence,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  must  hasten  home." 

He  did  hasten  to  leave  the  wood,  and  took  the  shortest  way  back  to 
his  home,  but  the  wind  was  strong,  and,  blowing  right  in  his  face,  some- 
what impeded  his  progpress.  Arrived  at  his  own  house,  Mr.  St.  Clair  did 
not  enter  it  by  the  front  door,  but  went  round  to  a  side-door,  which  was 

Protected  from  the  fierce  sun  during  the  day  by  a  porch  thickly  covered 
y  vines  and  with  jasmine  creeping  up  the  sides.  The  door  was  unlocked, 
as  doors  generally  are  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  pushing  it  open,  the 
old  gentleman  walked  very  quietly  up  the  passage,  not  to  disturb  his 
daughters,  whom,  he  concluded,  were  all  asleep. 

But  an  anxious  ear  had  been  listening  for  the  first  sound  of  his  footstep 
on  his  return,  and  his  favourite  daughter,  Rosalinda,  flew  forward  to  me^ 
him. 

"  Papa !  how  late  you  are !  Where  can  you  have  been  ?  Ton  did 
not  go  out  in  any  of  the  carriages,  or  on  horseback.  Ah !  I  fear  yoa 
have  been  strolling  in  the  haunted  forest  again!" 

"You  have  guessed  rightly,  darling.  The  beauty  of  the  evening 
tempted  me  to  go  there,  and  I  Ungered  long,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late." 

**  Did  you  see  anything,  papa  ?  They  say  that  the  spirits  of  the  old 
Caribs  walk  there,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  cruel  Spaniards,  who  used 
the  poor  Caribs  so  ill,  wander  there  at  night  in  the  forms  of  were-wolves 
— ravening  wolves  they  were.  Did  you  see  anything  ?"  repeated  the 
superstitious  girl. 

"  Adela  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  told  what  I  fancied  I  saw,**  sud  Mr. 
St  Clair. 

"  But  Adela  and  Minna  have  both  gone  to  bed.  There  is  no  one  op 
except  me.     I  could  not  retire  to  rest  until  I  saw  you  safe  at  home." 

"Thanks,  darling." 

"  Come,  papa,  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  you  saw." 
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*'  I  must  have  something  to  drink  first ;  I  am  very  thirsty." 

"  I  will  make  some  sangaree  for  you  directly,"  said  the  girl,  lifting 
from  a  pretty  basket,  on  a  little  table  near,  a  bunch  of  keys. 

*'  No,  Linda  dear;  I  would  rather  have  a  glass  of  cocoa-nut-water,  if 
there  is  any  to  be  had  coolJ* 

"  To  be  sure  there  is.  There  are  three  cocoa<nuts,  with  their  eyes 
bored,  cooling  on  the  shelf  outside  the  east  window  yonder ;  I  will  go 
for  them." 

The  young  lady  disappeared  for  a  minute,  but  speedily  returned  with 
two  cocoa-nuts  and  a  crystal  goblet.  She  poured  the  pure,  delicious 
water  into  the  goblet  through  the  opened  eyes  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  and  the 
old  gentleman  quaffed  it  eagerly,  saying,  as  he  put  down  the  large 
tumbler, 

«  That  is  a  drink  for  a  king !" 

**  It  is  among  the  many  good  things  we  have  here  of  which  kings 
and  queens  know  nothing,"  replied  Miss  Linda.  "  But  now  about  the 
wood!" 

''  Well,  darling,  I  have  often  fancied  when  I  have  been  late  in  the 
forest  that  I  saw  a  figure,  or  figures,  gliding  among  the  trees ;  but  no- 
thing was  ever  distinctly  visible  to  me,  and  what  appeared  figures  might 
only  have  been  grey  shadows  cast  by  the  trunks  of  the  tall  trees,  or  some 
effect  of  the  moon's  rays  amidst  the  dense  masses  of  foliage.  To-night 
I  saw  something  more  defined ;  I  saw  a  figure  in  the  costume  of  the  old 
Carib  Caciques,  with  a  coronal  of  gold  on  its  head,  and  wearing  a  mantle 
©f  feathers " 

"  And  oh !  papa,"  cried  his  pretty  daughter,  interrupting  him,  "  did  it 
earry  a  shield  of  turtle-shell  ?  You  know  the  stupid  Spaniards,  when 
they  first  landed  on  these  islands,  mistook  the  turtle-shell  shields,  as  they 
glittered  in  the  sun,  for  golden  shields." 

"  The  figure  did  not  seem  to  carry  a  shield  or  weapon  of  any  kind.  It 
beckoned  me  to  follow  it,  and  I  did  so.  It  stopped  at  the  circular  spot, 
where  stands  what  is  called  *  the  altar  of  the  Cemis,'  and  there  it  spoke 
to  me.  It  told  me  that  the  air  was  filled  with  spirits,  though  our  mortal 
eyes  could  seldom  discern  them ;  that  misfortune  would  always  hang  over 
inese  blooming  islands,  and  pursue  every  race  who  inhabited  them ;  and 
it  warned  me  of  some  approaching  evil  to  ourselves.  It  gave  me  this 
waning,  it  said,  because  I  and  my  father  and  grandfather  had  spared  the 
ancient  forest,  and  had  not  cut  it  down  for  the  love  of  gold." 

Linda  had  been  getting  paler  and  paler,  and  she  was  positively 
trembling  as  her  father  finisheid  his  narration. 

**  You  saw  and  heard  all  this  P"  she  gasped. 

**  Yes,  dearest ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  I  fell  fast  asleep  on 
that  very  Cemis's  altar,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  Southern  Cross  had 
begun  to  bend  and  the  wind  to  rise.  It  is  probable  that  I  only  dreamed 
all  this ;  sometimes  one  can  hardly  distinguish  between  a  vivid  dream  and 
a  reality.  But  hark !  how  it  is  blowing!  The  wind  has  swelled  into  a 
gale.  We  shall  have  a  wild  night  I  hope  there  is  not  a  hurricane 
brewing." 

**  I  trust  not,"  replied  Rosalinda.  "But  the  violence  of  the  wind  is  in- 
creasing.   Papa,  you  look  tired;  you  had  better  go  to  rest,  and  pray  close 
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the  jalousies  in  your  room,"  she  added,  as  she  Kghted  and  handed  to  him 
a  silver  lamp^  the  flame  of  whieh  was  protected  from  the  air  by  a  cat 
crystal  shade.     "  Good  night,  dear  papa.** 

**  Good  night,  my  child^  and  may  Heaven  protect  yon  and  aH  that  are 
dear  to  me !" 

n. 

▲  HUBBICAIIIL 

Mb.  St.  Claib  and  his  daaghter  Rosalinds  had  not  long  retife^ts 
tbeir  couches,  when  tiiey  were  obliged  (»•  leaT«  tfaem*  on  aoconnt  o£  At 
terri6o  violenoe  of  the  tempeak  The  negroes»«-not  those  in  the  negfo 
village,  but  the  domestic  servants,  most  of  whom  occupied  rooms  in  tk 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  house — had  come  rushing  into  '^  da  greats  hoose/' 
believing  that  they  woold  be  safer  idiere  than  in  their  own  more  ligfatlj- 
Qcmstrueited  apartments;  and-  the  word!  ^Huriioane — hurricane!"  Ob 
sounded  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  accents  of  woe  or  alarm.  The  fanil^ 
-were  all  soon  up  and  gathered, iq. the  liirge  hall^  where  Mr.  St.  Glnrwas 
busy  giving  directions,  to  bar  up  the  winditiwf^  and  aaii^iie^  in  dua  Tm»- 
svary  labour  himself.  The  huirioane-bars  wens  speodily  dragged;  foiih*^ 
tii^  strong  hurricane-harft are  alway8.pU(»»l  at  hand  when  Sue  huiiioBM 
BQonths  approach***coili  of  rope  were  goti  and  tin^.  piotecyriog  ban^  dk 
justed  tQ  large  iron  rings  on.  the  generally  unused:  woodeA  ninibv^ 
shurtters,  fom^  the  only  mode  o£  de^ci»  against  the  encroaebing  moL 
Had  it  found  an  entrance  by  the  doors  or  windows,  the  house  woii£LaoaB 
hdve  become  a  ^n^eok, 

^^Gar  Almighty  I  hoW'  de  roane  i8>  pouring— it  Uoe  de  4elagefr  es-« 
claimed  an  old  netgro ;  and  sure^  enough  the  rain  waa  pourtng  down  iii 
torrents,  its  sound  filling  up  the  ]pauses  of  tibe  wind  whenal  lullad.£tta 
mpi^eDt  now  and  then. 

'^Hahl  didyouh^ar  ^^.^*  ezdatmed  Aidela^wlMB^even  amiiisfcAi 
SQM'ii^  of  tj^  tempest,  might  have  been  disoetnad  a  siiranganaiss^Bi" 
^epthling  the^  rumbling  over.sihoiieADf  heAvilgr-4adea.iffa[ggQfew^  or  thenli^ 
i|ig  of  somewhat  distootr  tbundMr. 

<at  is  an  eax^hquaiker  <md  Mr.  St.GUitw  <'I  hope  cmroUidk 
wifl  stand  it/' 

Mbna,  who  l^d  thrown  bendy?  on  bi  80&,.hftUf  aaicAinid:;  thi.  m& 
seemed  to  have  been  lifted  iip  walbhec  and  suddenly  let  die  wi^  a^n,.tfai 
glasscrs  and:  china  in  the  room  raAtled^  and  ^  old  negro  man  who  Bad 
spoken  about  the  deluge  loat  Uft  equittloHum^  and  was  thrown  d«wn  M 
on  his  face.  Adela  and  Litida  clung  to  eaelk* other,  awi  tot  a.hsavy  table 
at  one.  side  of :  tbo  large  room,:  while  two  cat'  tUree  oC  the  negro  women, 
turning  up  their  eyes  until:  only  the  whites. weoeivii^ds^  began  to  whii»: 

" De  Lard hab  mi9^y  ujwn  uisl?'    . 

The  house  seemod  as  if!  d^eiiijfao  itafoundatitn^  hot  tibcK 
did  not  last  long,  andth^  iMUse^  th^refbre,  did  aioii  falL  Ths  raiip^il 
ever^  increased^  apid  a»  the^^^pctutd  \mj^  In^er  a*  the  back,  of  the  baiii» 
than  in  front — for  there  was  a  large  cellar  under  the  entire  frbntagt'O^ 
the  bjuildiikgs^^tiie.  watftH  b«gai|it€ife>rcieiiiid..imy.  itkuoader  Ute  hMlL<£o», 
a^'  threatened,  to  innndatfe  m^  4pil1«»en^  .cmB}a{kn  another  I    . 

The  furniture  had  to  be  removed  to'  the  front  of  the  house,  tubs  and 
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t,had  t&  be  pai  in  sequisltioD,  and  towels  and  slleetg  to  wipe  up  and 
-est  the  flow  of  water ;  and  every  one  had  to  work  hard^  almost  id 
3iice,  too,  for  the  war  of  the  dementt  had  become  so  loud  that  they 
:ild  hardly  hear  eaeh  other  speak.  It  was  a  dreadful  night-— such  a 
cBO  which  those  who  haira  wdtnessed  once  never  could  fbi^t. 
Presently  a  noise  as  if  made  by  a  battering-ram  was  heard* ;  it  was  as 
Kime  powerful  engine  was  brought  to  bear  against  a  door  lo  Uie  ludi 
ieh  opened  on  a  terrace-walk  on  one  side  of  the.  house.  This  foribus 
3€t  against  the  door  continued  for  a.  few  minutes,  when  tiie  door 
Idenly  gave  way,  and  in  rushed  a  floek  of  frightened  sheep,  all  dripping 
% !.  They  huddled  themselves  in  a.  comer  and  crouched  down,  with 
>ir  eyes  wildly  staring  aboufe  them.  The  negroes  ran  forward:  ta  drire 
tai  tbe  speecUeas;  iniaruders^  but  Mr.  Stk  Clair  stopped  them>  in  tfidr 
aok  upon  the  poor  animals. 

'^  £iet  them  alone,"  be  oried^  ''poor  things  I  They  will  do  n&harm, 
sept  making  some  additional,  mess,  which  caa  be  cDsaned  initbe  moni« 
*^  if  the  Almighty  permits  us^^  to  see  the  light  of  another  day.  Get  the 
>r  fastened  somehow  that,  these  poor  creatures  have  broken,  open," 
IThMS.  waedoney  though  Awkwarcfly  enough^  with  thick  bar»  <^  wood  and 
ge  naila. 

3;he  poor  sheep  bad  Teft  in  terroi^  tl»  protection  of  their  pen  when  ili 
s  blown  down,  and  running  about  frightened  and  bleating,  they,  had 
r>ct^ved  a  light  glimmering  under  the  sheltered  door  leading  to  the 
i:^ce,  and  rushing  on  like  a  torrent^  they  had  assailed  tbb  doetr  to  find 
ftsylum  for  themselves** 

.^lengthy  by  degrees^  the  wind  abated,  the  rain  ceased,  aod  only  an 
^asional  blast  sweeping  by.  told;  that  the  fiixy  of  the  storm,  was iBO^yeft 
ta»^w*t, 

^hfl^  nesti  merpjiog  i^  brilliant*  tropkial  sun  rose  upon  a  aoene  oC'deso*^ 
hm».  It^argct  teees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots>  outhouses  were  carried 
'ay  bodily  into  the  raging  sea,  and  fences  and  gates  .were  lying  fllaJb  on 
Br  ground ! 

A  sqlitaryl^cMBionaoiiWSseein riding  v»Ky  early.boittO 

the  morning. 

^t'ltisH^tort!"  cried  Mitinar-'' dem;  H«»tor!  I  am  tbankfol  that 
at  least  is  safe,"  she  muttered,  in  an  almost  inaudible  tone4 
H^c^ter  spr^  fipp^i  hi$.  hocse,  threw  the  reins,  to  a.  negro  lodan,.  and, 
atlly  a^f|8(idi«g.  tb9:£!oAtstep^.]»utQ«ar<b  Minna,  and  asked iwinhi  tba 
]|9t;  t^Gidefr  epo^ecn  howt  sbor  h»d  got  th? ougK  the  tenihlie  nig^lb 
"  I; w^  sf^41y  ft*ighAened,  Ue«tor,"  she said^  "I  was  thinking  aboutr^n- 
Dut — — ^*  She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but  burst  into  tears..  Hectot^ 
i/wTPtl  wndeisj^od  t|M^ti1iieyJ9teag  giilimejwti  ta  say  she  waathtoking 
9t};(t>hifiA^. 

^  Axsi  how  hftT0  you Aiyed  aA  Golden  G?ovft?"  asfced  Mp<  St^  CJmif, 
\  hardly  kij^w  yett  wfe^^fe  damagft  i«<^  hdve  sustained*" 
«<:  Tk^  windAiiU:  has^  been  stfwftk  by  lightning,  (W  tbe  QWftiw[iMike,.  w», 
nQt.,kAovfi  \y|^c^^' rir^ied  tbei  young  man.     ^^  Half  the  boilin^bi:>«9^ 
in  ruins,  and  a  number  of  noble  trees  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ft^rjrr 
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of  the  hurricane.  The  canes  are  all  lying  flat  on  the  soaking  ground; 
there  will  he  a  bad  look-out  for  the  coming  crop." 

"  But  no  lives  are  lost,  I  hope  ?"  said  Mr.  St  Clair. 

**  Not  that  I  have  heard  of  as  yet,"  replied  the  early  visitor. 

'*  Papa,  just  look  here  !"  cried  Linda,  who  had  been  gazing  abont  her 
from  the  front  gallery  which  faced  the  sea.  **  Yonder  are  two  sloops, 
which  seem  to  be  complete  wrecks,  and  there  is  a  larger  vessel  that  seems 
to  have  still  human  beings  on  board  of  it.  They  have  raised  a  flag  of 
distress ;  those  who  did  this  may  still  be  alive." 

'^  Surely,  my  child ;  and  we  will  at  once  go  to  their  assistance."^ 

Mr.  St.  Clair  immediately  summoned  J^he  manager  and  overseer,  flie 
only  white  men  on  the  estate  besides  himself,  and  desiring  several  of  the 
negro  men,  the  field  labourers,  as  well  as  his  own  servants,  to  hasten 
down  to  the  beach,  he  preceded  them  thither.  He  ordered  stout  ropes 
to  be  carried  down  to  the  beach,  in  case  the  ground-surf  should  prerent 
the  use  of  the  small  fishing-boats  he  had  at  his  command. 

^  I  will  go  with  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair,"  said  Hector ;  but  Minna's  im- 
ploring looks  detained  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 

*'  Oh,  Hector !"  she  exclaimed,  ^*  do  not  thrust  yourself  into  danger. 
Pray,  pray  do  not  wade  into  the  surf;  remember  sharks  are  often  found 
in  a  ground  sea.  Better  that  these  strangers,  if  any  of  them  are  still 
alive,  should  perish,  than  you.^^ 

"  Dear  Minna,  you  would  make  me  a  coward — have  no  fear  for  me !" 
he  said,  as  he  kissed  her  hand  and  ran  down  to  the  beach. 

The  small  vessel  was  partially  embedded  in  the  sand  ;  the  keel  of  the 
forepart  seemed  immovable,  while  the  stem  rose  and  fell  with  the  kige 
waves  that  were  rolling  heavily  up  the  little  bay. 

<<If  the  hull  of  that  poor  schooner  be  damaged,  it  may  go  hard  with 
her,  should  the  receding  tide  carry  her  out  to  sea,"  said  Hector  Graham 
to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  as,  almost  out  of  breath  from  running  fast,  he  joined 
the  old  gentleman. 

''  We  must  get  the  people  out  of  it,  if  any  are  in  it,"  replied  Mr.  St 
Clair.  '^  Your  voice  is  more  sonorous  than  mine,  Hector ;  take  the 
speaking-trumpet  and  call  out  to  them." 

Hector  took  the  speaking-trumpet,  and  shouted  through  it  '^Ship 
ahoy  !     Ship  ahoy !" 

The  effect  seemed  to  be  electrical.  A  sailor,  who  seemed  to  ha?e 
been  lying  down  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  started  up,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  more  than  one  head  was  seen  ascending  the  companion-way, 
thouffh  that  was  a  difficult  process,  on  account  of  the  inclined  position  oif 
the  ship. 

A  short  parley  was  carried  on  by  speaking-trumpets  between  Hector 
from  the  shore  and  tlie  persons  in  the  stranded  vessel,  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  even  for  those  who  might  be  able  to  swim 
to  venture  on  that  means  of  getting  ashore,  on  account  of  the  probability 
of  sharks  being  in  the  little  bay,  they  were  to  lower  the  only  boat  they 
had  left,  the  others  having  been  all  swept  away  in  the  gale  through  the 
night. 

^  The  boat  was  accordingly  lowered ;  it  turned  over  and  over,  but  soon 
righted  itself,  and  then  the  mate  and  three  sailors  and  two  passengers 
got  down  into  it ;  they  had  but  one  oar ;  however,  the  tide  was  forto- 
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oately  comiDg  in,  therefore  the  waves  threw  them  forward  every  now 
and  then,  until  they  came  near  enough  to  catch  the  ropes  which  were 
flung  out  to  them.  These  were  made  fast  to  the  boat,  and  then  Mr.  St. 
Clair  himself,  Hector,  the  manager,  and  overseer,  and  the  ten  or  twelve 
black  men  assembled  on  the  shore,  hauled  away  lustily,  until  the  boat 
and  its  load  were  safe  on  the  dry  beach.  Then  a  loud  ^*  Hurrah  1" 
broke  from  them  all,  and  three  ladies,  surrounded  by  neg^ro  women,  who 
were  standing  on  the  gallery  of  the  house  on  the  hill  above  the  shore, 
were  seen  to  clasp  their  hands  and  wave  their  handkerchiefs. 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  his  face  purple  from  his  exertions,  went  up  to  the  people 
who  had  been  rescued,  and  shaking  hands  cordially  with  them  all,  even 
with  the  common  sailors,  welcomed  them  warmly  to  the  island  and  to 
Clair  Hall.  He  asked  which  was  the  captain;  but  was  told  that  the 
poor  captain  and  two  sailors  had  been  washed  overboard  during  the 
night. 

**  Well,  now,  you  must  all  be  very  tired  and  very  hungry,"  he  said, 
without  thinking  of  inquiring  who  or  what  they  were.  *'  Come  up  to 
the  house,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Make  the  boat  fast, 
buddies,"*  he  added,  turning  to  some  of  the  negro  men,  who  answered  in 
concert,  '^  Es,  es,  massa." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Hector  walked  on  first  with  the  two  passengers, 
who  were  both  very  gentlemanly,  fine-looking  men;  the  manager  took 
charge  of  the  mate,  and  the  sailors  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  servants 
of  the  house. 

*'  You  must  allow  us  to  introduce  ourselves,"  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men. "This  is  Colonel  Mentilla,  a  name  which,  perhaps,  you  have 
heard;  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  known  on  the  Spanish  Main." 

^'Know  it!  Of  course  I  do — and  honour  it  also,"  exclaimed  the 
enthusiastic  old  gentleman. 

Colonel  Mentilla  smiled,  and  presented  his  friend  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez. 

"  Two  patriot  chiefs,  I  perceive,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair;  "  you  are  the 
more  welcome  on  that  account,  for  I  wish  the  patriot  cause  success  with 
all  my  heart." 

"  We  were  on  our  way  to  see  Admiral  Brion,  who  is  in  one  of  the  ad- 
jacent islands,"  said  Colonel  Mentilla,  *<  and  to  have  a  consultation  with 
him." 

"  You  could  not  consult  a  better  man,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair.  "  Ad- 
miral Brion  has  a  wise  head  and  a  noble  heart." 

**  You  know  him  ?"  asked  Don  Alonzo,  in  surprise. 

**  I  have  met  him  at  Cura9oa,  of  which  island,  you  are  aware,  he  is  & 
native,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

Thus  conversing  they  gained  the  table-land  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a 
sloping  path,  somewhat  indirect  but  easy  of  ascent,  and  were  all  pro- 
ceeiding  towards  the  mansion,  when  the  manager,  shuffling  up  to  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  asked  if  he  would  object  to  the  mate's  going  home  with  him. 

"  I  have  got  a  spare  room  which  he  can  occupy,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
dare  say  I  can  make  him  comfortable." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  was  very  glad,  on  behalf  of  the  mate,  to  accept  the  offer, 

*  Buddies— brothers— a  common  mode  of  addressing  black  men  in  the  West 
Indies. 
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for  he  felt  assured  that  the  youn^  man  would  be  like  ^^  a  fiak  otrt  d 
water"  sunidst  the  more  refined  society  at  '^the  Hall^"  aad.  would  be 
much  more  at  his  ease  with  the  manager  and  oversftec;-  who*  tiiae 
upon  carried  the  mate  off  to  breakfeifit  wi£  them. 

Mr.  St  Clair  then  gave  hurried  orders  that  a  tolerahly  large  room 
close  to  the  eoadi^house,  in  a  corner  of  whiefa  were  kept  some  faarnessei^ 
saddles,  hridles,  ^.  &c.,  should  be  arranged  as  a  dormiibovy  for  the  three 
sailors,  a  little  common  furniture  put  into  it^  and  three  hamaofocdis  \k\mg 
up  ;  in  the  mean  time  he  desired  the  men:  to  go  into  one  of  the  negro- 
rooms,  where  Aunty  Grace,  the  black  housekeeper  ait  €lair  Hall^  a  Tery 
important  personage  in  her  own  estimation,  soon  fuvnidied  them  with  s. 
substaalial  breakBe^t,  and  tobacco  ad  Minium. 

On  entering  Mr.  St.  Clair's  house^  his  three  lardy  (hnghtess  cane 
forward  to  welcome  their  father's  guests,  and  much  surprised  the  sttaagen 
appeared  to  be  to  encounter  damsels  with  so  much  beauty  and  anoh 
graceful  manners  in  a  small  West  India  island,  as  if  them  were  aoy 
reason  why  a  West  Indian  should  not  be  as  charming  as  an  Eng^- 
woman,  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Parisian.  The  gentlemen  retired  for  a  tmie  to 
the  Tery  nice  cool  rooms  which  had  been  assigned  to  tiiem,  and  aka^ 
wards  joined  the  family  at  breakfast,  to  which,  of  course^  Hectoc  n» 
mained. 

On  the  hospitable  board  they  found  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate^  and 
a  silver  flagon  with  excellent  claret  for  those  who  preferred  wine  at 
breakfast.  There  were  ham,  tongue,  eels  from  the  adjacent  stream,  and 
salt  fish  rissoles,  as  the  still  turbulent  state  of  the  waves  did  not  admit  of 
fresh  sea-fish  bdlng  obtained  that  morning-  Also  there  were  turtle-eggs 
— always  so  delicious — ibwla'-eggs^  and  saiwury  omdettes  ;^  johnny-cal»fl^ 
corn-cakes,,  and  buckwheat^cakes,  bread,  of  course,  and  fresb  butter; 
roasted  yams,  and  toasted  slices  of  bread-fruit,  besides  melons  and  grapei^ 
for  those  who  liked  light  fare.  It  waa  a  very  tae»  liAtle:  West  Ladia 
repast,  and  the  shipwrecked  strangers  did  foil  justice  to  it^  while  they 
taficed  of  the  terrible  hurricane  of  the  preceding  night. 

Breakfast  over,  Mr.  St.  Clair  said  he  must  go  to  ascertaift  vhat 
dami^  had  beeik  done  on  his  estate,  and  orde^red  his  horse  for  the 
purpose  of  a  tour  of  inspection;  but  he  added,  '*  I  will  leave  you,  gentle^ 
men,  during  my  absence,  to  the  care  of  my  daughters,  and  of  my  yoao^ 
friend  Hector,,  if  he  will  spare  us  a  little  of  his  time  toi-day."* 

Hector  was  only  too  happy  to  spare  his  t^e^  and,  with  at«<  rmmr,  the 

cheerful  old  gentleman  rode  away,^  a  black  boy  following  him^.  and^holiiiBg 

on  by  the  tail  of  his  horse,  which  caused  some  amusement:  to>  the.  Soath 

Americans,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  sucb  anght; 

In  the  course  of  the  day  dfee-  sea  became  calmeiv  ^^^  ^  homt  was  flUe 

put  off  to  the  ship  to*  bring^  ashore  a^  portion  of  the  gieai^enta's 
^  g&ge^  and  soma  dothing  for  t^e  mat»  and  \ 


HXCTOR  GBAHAM. 

Thb  St.  Clairs  were  one  of  the  leading  families  in  the  little  island  ia 
which  they  resided.  The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Alexander  St.  Clair,  the 
present  owner  of  Clair  Hall,  and  of  one  oc  two  other  estates^  had  besi 
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among  the  early  emigrrants  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  early  settlers 
there.  He  was  a  younger  brother,  with  a  small  patrimony,  and,  though 
beioaging  to 

The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair, 

J7SL3  obliged  to  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  lands,  or  be  content  with  the 
niserable  pay  of  a  military  or  naval  oflScer.  He  preferred  to  try  his 
luck  in  the  new  El  Dorado,  as  the  now  ruined  West  Indies  were  then 
bbought  to  be.  And  luck  was  on  his  side.  He  made  a  handsome  fortune, 
vvbich  he  left  to  his  son,  and  which  passed  to  his  grandson,  the  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  seen  a  ghost,  or  had  dreamed  that  he  had  seen  one, 
aaiidst  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  which  was  said  to  be  haunted  ground. 

Mr.  Alexander  St.  Clair  had  no  son  to  inherit  his  properties,  but  three 
beautiful  and  amiable  daughters  made  his*  home  and  his  advancing  age 
happy.  Their  mother  had  died  when  the  girls  were  all  away  in  Europe 
For  the  purpose  of  education.  Adela,  the  eldest  daughter,  and  Rosalinda, 
tbe  second  one,  had  been  in  the  West  Indies  about  two  years,  having 
returned  to  their  transatlantic  home  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  nine- 
teen. Minna,  the  youngest,  had  not  been  more  than  six  or  seven  months 
in  the  island,  and  was  not  much  beyond  seventeen  years  of  age,  con- 
sequently four  years  younger  than  her  eldest  sister. 

Minna  had  come  out  in  the  same  ship  as  Hector,  a  young  West 
Indian,  who  was  returning  to  his  native  island  to  take  possession,  as  he 
expected,  of  an  estate  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  whaoh, 
during  his  minority,  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  unele,  the 
husband  of  a  sister  of  his  father.  This  gentleman,  who  was  an  im- 
portation from  the  north  of  England,  was  a  good  planter,  and  considered 
an  excellent  man  of  business.  Nothing  doubting  his  good  principles—- 
for  Hector^s  father  admired  and  thought  asr  highly  of  John  Bull  as  John 
Sull  admires  and  thinks  of  himself-^he  left  him  the  guardianship  of  his 
Bons^  one  of  whom  died  when  a  boy,  and  also  left  him  the  charge  of  the 
estate  which  was  to  be  theiff  inheritance.  All  went  on  with  apparent 
smoothness,  and  at  two-and-twenty  Hector  thought  it  was  time  to  look 
after  his  paternal  property — not  that  he  expected  to  find  squatters  upon 
it,  as  has  recently  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  Hartland  estate  in 
Jamaica,  but  that  he  thought  he  might  as  well  inquire  a  little  into  his 
own  affairsj  of  which  he  was  quite  ignorant. 

Thrown  much  together  during  the  voyage,  Hector  Graham  and  Minna 
St.  Clair  became  great  friends;  and  Hector,  as  he  leaned  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  moonlight  over  the  side  of  the  ^ip,  or  lay  in  his  berth  in  the 
cabin,  had  visions  of  a  West  India  home,  with  the  lovely  little  Minna  a8< 
its  mistress,  and  casriages  and  horses,  and  races  and  private  theatricals^ 
and  stirring,  up  the  i^nders,  and  having  quiie  a  pleasant  little  circle  in 
-which  En^ish  stiffness  and  unnecessary  ceremony  should  be  discavded. 

Man  may  propose  but  he  cannot  dispose,  and  events  do  not  always  turn 
out  as  we  expect.  Hector  was  received  very  affectionately  by  his  aunt, 
sind  with  a  shew  of  kindness  by  his  uncle,  but  that  worthy  cursed  him  in 
liis  heart,  and  wished  that  he  had.  been  safely  lodged  in  ^'  Davy's 
Ix)cker." 

^'  You  have  taken  us  quite  by  surprise,  my  good  feyow,"  he  said ;  ^^  it 
is  ool;  tea  days  agp  that  your  letter  vUi  New  York  reachecLus.     How- 
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ever,  we  are  happy  to  see  you,  and  you  must  make  yourself  as  comfort- 
able as  the  mosquitoes  will  let  you.  Our  nearest  neighbours,  the  St 
Clairs,  are  very  pleasant  people ;  but,  by-the-by,  you  came  out  in  the 
same  ship  as  the  youngest  girl,"  he  added,  looking  the  young  man  (all 
in  the  face. 

Hector  coloured  violently,  and  felt  vexed  at  himself  for  doing  so,  hut 
he  only  answered,  '^  Miss  St.  Clair  was  a  fellow-passenger  of  mine." 

*^  An,  I  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  deuced  sorry  I  am  for  it.  If  these 
two  young  idiots  should  want  to  marry,  old  St.  Clair  will  be  prying  into 
everything.  I  might  hoodwink  the  lad,  but  St.  Clair  won't  be  so  easily 
managed.     Confound  it !" 

These  reflections,  of  course,  were  not  made  aloud,  and  consequently 
Hector  was  none  the  wiser  for  them,  and  he  might  as  well  have  remained 
in  Europe,  or  gone  to  the  antipodes,  for  all  the  insight  he  got  into  the 
state  of  his  late  father's  property  in  the  island.  There  was  always  some 
excuse  or  other  on  the  part  of  his  uncle  for  not  going  into  the  ailairs  of 
the  estate.  Papers  were  not  ready,  accounts  were  not  made  out,  doca- 
ments  were  not  signed,  returns  of  the  sales  of  the  crops  had  not  yet  been 
obtained  from  the  dilatory  merchants  in  England  and  America  to  whom 
consignments  had  been  made.  Tlie  care  of  an  estate  appeared  to  Hector 
to  be  a  labyrinth,  to  extricate  oneself  from  which  seemed  to  be  a  hercu- 
lean labour,  and,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  his  uncle's  good  faith,  the 
unsuspecting  victim,  poor  Hector  I  declared  himself  quite  willing  to  wait 
until  the  difficulties  were  smoothed  down,  and  his  uncle  was  able  to  lay 
before  him  a  statement  of  his  affairs. 

He  certainly  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  dwelling-house  on  his 
father's  estate  was  much  out  of  repair,  and  that  the  works  seemed  rather 
in  a  dilapidated  state  ;  but  Mr.  Craft  told  him,  that  on  account  of  the 
poor  crops  the  estate  had  made  for  a  few  years  running,  nothing  could 
nave  been  done  without  bringing  the  estate  heavily  into  debt.  The 
young  man  accepted  this  assertion  as  truth,  for  he  did  not  suspect  that 
the  representative  of  John  BuU,  whom  he  called  uncle,  was  a  rogue  and  a 
rascal. 

The  poor  West  Indians !  How  often  they  have  been  subjected  to 
mercantile  rascality,  as  well  as  to  the  rascality  of  pretended  religionist^ 
in  what  is  called — ^nombn  inane — the  mother  country ! 

Hector  Graham,  having  no  other  home,  continued  to  reside  at  his 
uncle's  house.  He  had  a  phaeton  at  his  disposal  and  a  riding-horse, 
and  did  in  all  respects  what  he  pleased,  except  ascertaining  the  state  of 
his  affairs.  But  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  did  not  annoy  him  much. 
He  comforted  himself  by  thinking  that  *^  all  was  right,"  and  tried  to 
amuse  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  finding  it  very  pleasant  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  at  Clair  Hall,  cultivating  his  intimacy  with  all 
three  of  the  sisters,  but  more  especially  with  his  late  fellow-passenger 
across  the  Atlantic — Miss  Minna. 

Hector  passed  the  whole  day  after  the  hurricane  at  Clair  Hall,  but  he 
sent  over  to  Golden  Grove  for  a  change  of  habiliments  and  for  his  horse, 
a  riding  party  having  been  proposed  for  the  evening. 

The  morning,  which  Linda  feared  the  strangers  would  find  long  and 
tiresome,  was  got  through  with  tolerable  success  between  music,  chess, 
and  conversation.    After  dinner  the  three  young  ladieS;  escorted  by  the 
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two  South  AmericaDS  and  Hector,  set  out  for  a  long  ride,  but  they  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  canter  much,  as  every  here  and  there  lay  across 
the  road  a  tall  tree,  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  land- 
scape, very  different  from  its  usual  smiling  aspect,  was  a  dreary  one,  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  the  recent  tempest.  Bushes,  hedges,  palings, 
gates,  all  laid  low,  houses  unroofed,  tiny  rivulets  swollen  to  deep  streams, 
devastation  all  around. 

**  This  scene  of  desolation,"  said  Colonel  Mentilla,  addressing  himself 
to  Rosalinda,  by  whose  side  he  had  rather  manoeuvred  to  be  able  to  ride, 
"  reminds  me  of  the  sad  state  of  my  own  unhappy  country.  Only,  here 
you  suffer  from  the  convulsions  of  nature ;  there,  destruction  is  the  work 
of  man." 

"And  so  much  the  more  terrible,"  replied  Linda,  "for  the  angry 
force  of  the  elements,  however  terrific  while  it  lasts,  subsides  sooner  than 
the  angry  passions  of  men." 

"  You  do  not  blame  us,  I  hope,  senorita.  Civil  war  is  dreadful.  But 
when  nearly  the  half  of  a  large  continent  is  trodden  down  under  the  iron 
heel  of  despotism — when  men  of  good  lineage,  of  education,  and  of  en- 
larged views  are  ground  to  the  earth  by  the  tyrannical  agents  of  a  distant 
power,  are  they  wrong  to  rise  against  their  persecutors,  and  to  fight  for 
their  liberty  and  the  safety  of  their  homes  .^*' 

"  No — oh  no  !"  cried  Linda,  her  cheeks  flushing  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 
"  It  is  right — noble — heroic !" 

Colonel  Mentilla  fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  on  her  animated  counte- 
nance, as  he  said  to  himself: 

"  This  island  girl  has  a  soul ;  she  is  not  merely  born  to  be  a  pretty 
plaything." 

Liuda  and  Colonel  Mentilla  continued  to  converse  about  the  state  of 
the  South  American  provinces,  the  misrule  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
chances  for  and  against  the  ultimate  success  of  the  patriots. 

Linda's  horse  several  times  stumbled  over  the  fallen  trees ;  she  was  so 
much  engrossed  in  the  subject  of  discourse,  that  the  gallant  colonel  had 
more  than  once  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  seize  her  reins,  and  with  them 
the  little  hand  which  held  them  so  carelessly. 

Hector  and  Minna  of  course  rode  together;  they,  too,  sometimes 
talked  very  earnestly,  sometimes  very  gaily,  as  their  occasional  merry 
peals  of  laughter  evinced. 

Adela  had  been  much  struck  by  Colonel  Mentilla's  very  fine  face  and 
€gure  and  his  distinguished  manners.  She  had  heard  his  name  con- 
nected with  deeds  of  daring,  and  she  knew  that  he  was  a  patriot  leader. 
She  was  delighted  at  the  strange  chance  which  had  made  him  her  father's 
guest,  and  during  the  short  time  she  had  been  in  his  society  she  felt  as  if 
all  her  usual  coldness  and  apathy  had  vanished,  and  she  had  awoke  to  a 
new  life.  To  the  proposed  evening  ride  she  looked  forward  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  but  that  pleasure  was  dashed  by  the  evident  determina- 
tion of  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez  to  secure  her  as  the  companion  of  their  little 
excursion.  She  would  fain  have  made  him  over  to  Linda,  but  he  was  very 
pertinacious,  and  Colonel  Mentilla  did  not  press  forward  as  he  might  have 
done. 

Adela  was  a  very  fine-looking  young  woman,  tall  and  stately,  with 
perfect  features,  but  more  like  a  beautiful  statue  than  a  human  being, 
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subject  to  errors,  follies,  and  infirmities.  Ske  might  have  been  taken  by 
any  sculptor  or  painter  as  an  angel,  severe  in  beauty,  and  far  removed 
from  all  earthly  feeling ;  while  Linda,  with  less  regular  features,  a  slighter 
but  yet  graceful  form,  cheeks  on  which  lingered  the  most  beautiful  rose- 
bud tints,  and  eyes  that  sometimes  sparkled  with  intelligence,  sometimes 
melted  into  softness,  might  have  been  any  one's  beau  ideal  of  an  attrac- 
tive female.  And  certainly  so  thought  Colonel  Mentilla  as  he  first  glanced 
at  her,  and  then  gazed  at  her  with  admiration. 

Don  Alouzo  Alvaez,  perhaps  of  a  less  excitable  nature  thftn  his  fnend, 
was  more  charmed  with  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  elder  sister,  to 
whom  he,  of  course,  attached  himself,  much  to  her  annoyance. 

"  Teach  me  some  of  your  patriot  songs,  if  you  know  any,"  said  I^nda, 
next  day,  to  Colonel  Mentilla.  "  Adela  and  I  have  been  trying  to  learn 
the  Spanish  language ;  it  is  very  beautiful,  even  though  the  language  of 
your  enemies." 

''  It  is  very  beautiful  Indeed,"  replied  Colonel  Mentilla,  ''  and  though 
the  language  of  our  present  enemies,  we  must  not  forget  <^at  it  was  that 
of  our  forefathers — the  language  of  the  Cid,  and  of  those  who  were  like 
Azm,  the  glory  of  Christendom.  I  have  not  got  the  music  of  any  of  oar 
patriotic  songs  with  me,"  he  added,  "  but  I  can  just  manage  to  play  the 
accompaniment  of  one,  therefore  I  will  sing  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
allow  me." 

Colonel  Mentilla  had  a  fine  voice,  and  sung  in  a  very  spirited  manfier, 
to  his  own  excellent  accompaniment,  the  favourite  song  of  the  daj, 
«  Libertad— libertad  T' 

Adela  came  in  while  he  was  singing,  and  he  had  to  repeat  it  to  her. 

"  Oh,  do  write  down  the  words,"  said  Linda ;  **  and  Adela,  who  writes 
irerses  very  easily,  will  translate  them  into  Ekiglish." 

"  Will  you  indeed  take  this  trouble,  senorita?"  asked  the  colonel,  with 
a  pleased  and  eager  expression  of  countenance,  as  he  turaed  towards  hb 
host's  beautiful  eldest  daughter. 

"  If  you  do  not  think  the  attempt  is  too  presumptuous,  I  witi  try  to 
translate  the  song." 

Of  course  the  gallant  col<mel  was  full  of  compliments,  and  the  delighted 
Adela  brought  forward  in  the  evening  her  translation  of  the  very  spirited 
and  appropriate  words.  And  Hector,  again  a  guest  at  Clair  Hall,  was 
deputed  to  read  it  aloud. 

LIBERTAD — ^LJBEBTAD. 

A  Song  of  the  Patriots  of  South  Afnerum. 

Like  the  roar  of  the  waves  when  a  tempest  sweeps  by. 
Comes  from  mountain  and  valley  the  keart*stirring  cry, 

"Libertad— libertad!" 
From  the  peaks  of  the  Andes — ^the  Pampas  around— 
From  the  woods  and  the  wilds  come  the  one  thrilling  fioiui, 

"Libertad— libertad!" 

From  where  torrents  are  rushing,  and  wide  rivers  meet. 
To  the  shores  of  the  ocean  the  echoes  repeat, 

"Libertad— Hbertad!" 
Our  tyrant  oppressors  shall  tremble  with  fear. 
When  that  ommous  word  shall  break  on  their  ear, 

"Libertad— Ubertad!" 
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AroBSC  y©— aronse  ye — brave  sons  of  the  soil ! 
For  the  rulers  we  hate,  we  will  no  longer  toiL 

"Libertad— Hbertad!" 
From  the  land  that  is  ours,  our  foes  we  will  chase, 
We  will  %ht  till  we  conquer,  and  win  for  our  race, 

"Libertad— libertad!" 

Adela  was  thanked  for  and  complimented  on  her  translation  by  all  pve- 
sent,  but  most  ardently  by  Don  Alonzo,  who  exclaimed,  as  he  almost  bent 
lib  knee  to  her, 

^  Ay,  hermosa  senora !  if  we  had  you  among  xis,  prodigies  of  valour 
would  be  perfocmed  I     Why  are  you  not  a  8outh  American  herokie  ?" 

^<  Slie  is  saEer  and  pei^aps  happier  in  her  quiet  little  island  home,"  said 
Mr.  St.  Clair. 

^'  Safer,  papa,  certainly !"  replied  Adela;  ^^  but  I  think  a  Hfeof  exoite- 
meet  would  be  happier  uian  one  of  leaden  dulness.  We  «%  next  to  dead 


Mr.  St.  Clair  looked  with  a  puzzled  air  At  Adela ;  idie  was  generally 
so  calm  and  indifferent. 

*'  Well,  dull  as  it  may  be,  I  would  rather  be  here  than  on  the  Spanish 
Main  at  this  time,"  aaid  Minna.  ''  I  shoi:dd  be  quite  lightened  among 
all  ibe  fighting  that  is  going  on  there." 

*  Frightened !"  {repeated  Adela,  iSComfuUy..      ^^  I  eiiould  have  no 


^*  And  you,  seuoEtta — ^what  would  you  £eel  ?^  asked  Cdonel  Mentilla, 
tnmmg  to  Linda. 

"  I  Aould  have  great  fears  for  tiiose  whom  I  loved,  and  in  my  anxiety 
about  them  I  think  I  should  forget  myself." 

Mentilla  sighed,  and  whispered  to  Linda  as  he  went  up  to  her  on  pre- 
tence of  asking  h^  to  sing  a  duet  with  him, 

^'  How  happy  the  person  fortunate  enough  to  win  your  love  F' 

Linda  blushed  deeply ;  in  £act,  she  felt  that  she  reddened  down  to  the 
iips  of  her  fingers,  and  she  took  refuge  in  pretending  to  look  for  some  duet 
among  a  pile  of  music  near. 

The  hurricane,  tail  and  all,  had  entirely  vanished  ;  the  ship  in  wiiich 
the  South  American  chiefs  had  been  driven  ashore  on  the  little  West  India 
island  had  been  got  off,  and  as  some  repairs  were  necessary  for  it,  the 
jnate,  now  die  master,  had  taken  it  round  to  the  nearer  harboui^  where 
eflScient  workmen  migbt  be  employed.  The  harbour  was  i^  a  SDudl  town 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  Clair  Hall,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair,  with  the  usual 
West  Indian  hospitality,  had  begged  Colonel  Mentilla  and  Don  Alonao 
Aivaez  to  make  his  hoiise  thw  home  while  they  remained  in  the  island. 
Both  gentlemen  were  but  too  willing  to  accept  the  kind  invitation.  It 
Was  therefore  settled  that  they  should  ride  or  drive  over — for  both  harses 
and  carriages  were  placed  at  their  disposal — &om  time  to  time  to  inspeet 
bhe  repairs  of  l^ir  vessel,  and  the  young  mistresses  of  Clair  Hail  somft- 
^mes  accompanied  them. 

They  had  an  aunt,  their  father's  sister,  who  resided  at  the  Jittle  town, 
>r  rather  close  to  it,  and  her  nieces  were  in  the  habit  of  fi^quently  visiting  , 
ler.     This  lady  was  a  widow,  with  an  only  child ;  a  daughter,  who  wms 
inhappily  weak  in  mind  and  deformed  in  frame.     The  mc^er  was  <}uite 
levoted  to  her,  and  took  cognisance  of  very  little  that  was  passing 
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around.     She  \^a3  an  afFectionate  sister  and  aunt,  howeyer,  and  thoug*)^^ 
that  whatever  her  nieces  did  was  right.     At  her  house  the  two  Soat^J^ 
Americans,  Hector  Graham,  and  the  young  ladies  from  Clsur  Hall,  oft^^-^ 
met,  and  the  morning  drives  and  evening  rides  were  very  agreeable. 

'<  Aunt  Dora"  was  an  excellent  and  very  kind-hearted  woman,  but  al]^ 
was  rather  deficient  in  good  sense ;  according  to  her  niece  Adela,  sh^ 
was  next  door  to  a  fool,  and  could  be  persuaded  to  do  anything ;  and 
sometimes  advantage  was  taken  of  this  weakness. 

"  Aunt  Dora  "  had  one  characteristic,  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  hep 
slender  amount  of  mind — she  could  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Entrust; 
anything  to  her,  and  it  never  oozed  out ;  tell  her  a  secret,  and  her  lips 
were  sealed.  When  she  possessed  this  power  of  reticence  she  could  no^ 
be  called  quite  a  fool.  How  few,  to  use  a  common  expression,  '^caia. 
hold  their  tongues!" 

But  she  was  wildly  romantic,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  world  ; 
therefore  she  was  not  the  best  guide  for  her  young  and  enthusiastic  nieces. 

Hector  Graham  was  a  great  favourite  of  hers;  and  she  took  quite  a 
fancy  to  the  South  American  strangers. 

<^  Ah  1"  what  nice  husbands  they  would  make  for  Adela  and  Linda,** 
she  said  to  herself;  and  she  half  hinted  her  opinion  to  the  girls,  but  she 
kept  it  sedulously  from  her  brother,  of  whom  she  had  a  salutary  fear. 

Hours  and  days  were  passing,  and  the  strangers  at  Clair  Hall  were  b»» 
coming  more  and  more  intimate  with  the  ladies  of  the  family.    WaiB 
Mr.   St.  Clair  blind  ?      Had  he  forgotten  the  Carib  spirit's  warning  P 
Apparently  so,  for  he  never  seemed  to  observe  how  much  his  guests 
admired  ul:  daughters,  or  how  much  his  daughters  were  charmed  witEm. 
their  society. 

It  was  natural  for  the  gentlemen  to  fancy  that  they  would  be  weloom^^ 
suitors.  Both  of  extremely  high  families  in  South  America,  both  mucl:^ 
distinguished  among  their  countrymen,  both  important  leaders  in  th^^ 
civil  war  against  the  Spanish  rule,  they  could  not  for  a  moment  imagia^^ 
that  a  West  India  planter  would  think  his  daughters  ill  bestowed  upocs 
them.  So  they  placed  no  check  upon  their  feelings,  and  paid  their  coui^  • 
assiduously  to  the  lovely  girls  at  Clair  Hall,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  wer^^ 
quite  willing  to  accept  of  their  attentions. 

Linda,  though  not  at  all  vain,  could  not  help  perceiving  that  Colon^^ 
Mentilla  preferred  her  to  either  of  her  sisters ;  while  Adela,  who  wr  ^ 
yain,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  sometimes  jealous  of  poor  Linda,  an^c3 
fancied  that  she  was  bent  upon  winning  the  gallant  colonel's  hearKs^ 
nevertheless  allowed  herself  to  think  iYisXshe  was  in  reality  his  favourite* 

*'  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  that  bore  Alvaez,  who  sticks  to  me  like  ^ 
leech,  would  transfer  his  unwelcome  homage  to  Linda,  and  leave  the  fiel« 
open  for  his  friend,"  she  said  to  herself;  ''  Colonel  Mentilla  is  quite  g^n^s 
evidently,  by  his  pertinacity  in  never  leaving  my  side.  I  am  sure  1  hav« 
given  him  strong  enough  hints  that  his  devoirs  are  troublesome  rather  tha-^ 
agreeable.  But  they  are  not  going  yet  for  a  while,  and  Colonel  Me«»-- 
tilla  will,  no  doubt,  nnd  an  opportunity  to  declare  his  sentiments.'' 

It  is  frequently  said  that  "  Love  is  blind,"  but  truly  vanity  is  blin4^^» 
it  casts  a  glamour  over  its  possessor,  and  never  fails  to  obscure  for  a  ti>*3^* 
the  quiet,  steady,  but  often  pale  light  of  truth. 


/ 
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ABOUT  NOT  LOVING  DOCTOR  FELL; 

and  the  reason  why. 

By    Francis    Jacoz. 

HO  was  Doctor  Fell  ?     And  why  did  somebody  not  love  him  ? 

I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell : 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 

Brown  (not,  by  two  centuries,  Mr.  Hughes,  M.P.)  is  accredited 
the  authorship  of  these  linesj  and  is  alleged  to  have  written  them 
ist  Doctor  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church — that  Very  Reverend  dig^i- 
having  threatened  Tom  with  rustication,  if  not  expulsion  absolute. 
f  so,  Tom  had  a  reason  why  for  not  loving  Doctor  Fell,  and  knew 
eason  why.  And  that  would  blunt  the  edge  and  flatten  the  point  of 
srses  altogether.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  of  the  epigram  con- 
iu  the  non-ability  to  proffer  a  presentable  reason  for  an  instinctive 
insuperable  dislike.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sufficiently  literal  translation  of 
Digram  of  Martial's : 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare ; 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te. 

he  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his  letters,  refers  to  this  epigram  as 
Qg  puzzled  a  great  many  people,  who  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  pos- 

not  to  love  somebody,  and  yet  not  to  know  the  reason  why.  His 
3hip  thinks  he  conceives  Martial's  meaning  very  clearly,  and  takes  it 
le  this:  "O  Sabidis,  you  are  a  very  worthy,  deserving  man;  you 
)  a  thousand  good  qualities,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  learning ;  I 
3m,  I  respect;  but  for  the  soul  of  me  I  cannot  love  you,  though  I 
lot  particularly  say  why.  You  are  not  amiable  [aimable]  ;  you  have 
those  engaging  manners,  those  pleasing  attentions,  those  graces,  and 

address,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  please,  though  impos- 
t  to  define.  I  cannot  say  it  is  this  or  that  particular  thing  that 
ers  me  from  loving  you  ;  it  is  the  whole  together;  and  upon  the 
le  you  are  not  agreeable."  The  earl  declares  that  he  has  very 
1  found  himself  in  this  situation  with  regard  to  many  of  his  ac- 
ntance,  whom  he  has  respected  and  honoured,  without  being  able  to 
*  His  intended  application  of  the  subject  to  his  son  is  obvious  in 
Y  line. 

ou  may,  it  has  been  truly  said,  have  some  near  relation  with 
irable  qualities — the  very  man  that  you  feel  you  ought  to  like — and 
perhaps,  you  can't  bring  yourself  to  do  so.  "  If  asked  for  a  reason, 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  have  none  to  give,  except  that  he  is 
and  egotistical,  and  generally  insufferable.  A  man  of  this  stamp 
be  a  very  admirable,  useful,  and  altogether  excellent  specimen  of 

*  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  Feb.  28,  1751. 
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humanity,  but  all  the  virtues  under  heaven  will  not  make  him  likeable."* 
William  Hazlitt  has  an  essay  on  Disagreeable  People — discussing  the 
case  of  persons  not  who  offend  intentionally,  or  are  obnoxious  to  dislike 
from  some  palpable  defect  of  mind  or  body,  ugliness,  pride,  ill  humour, 
&c. — but  of  those  who  are  disagreeable  in  spite  of  themselves,  and,  as  it 
might  appear,  with  almost  every  qualification  to  recommend  them  to 
others.  The  mind,  he  observes,  is  a  finer  instrument  than  we  sometimes 
suppose  it,  and  is  not  only  swayed  by  overt  acts  and  tangible  proofis,  but 
has  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  air  of  truth.  "  We  find  many  individoals 
in  whose  company  we  paM  our  time,  and  have  no  particular  fault  to  find 
with  their  understandings  or  character,  and  yet  we  are  never  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  them  :  the  reason  will  turn  out  to  be,  upon  examination,  that 
they  are  never  thoroughly  satisfied  vdth  themselves,  but  uneasy  and  out  of 
sorts  all  the  time;  and  this  makes  us  uneasy  with  them,  without  our  refleet- 
ing  on,  or  being  able  to  discover  the  cause. "t  For  our  essayist  rules  that  all 
those  people  who  are  uncomfortable  in  themselves  are  disagreeable  to  othen. 
—In  another  of  his  essays,  he  treats  again  of  people  that  we  do  not  like, 
though  we  have  known  them  long,  and  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them; 
JBO  we  say,  perhaps,  ''  their  appearance  is  so  much  against  them."  That 
is  not  all*  says  Hazlitt,  if  we  could  find  it  out.  There  is  generally  a 
reason  for  this  prejudice ;  for  nature  is  true  to  its^f.  *^  They  may  be 
very  good  sort  of  people,  too,  in  their  way,  but  still  something  is  the 
matter."  For  instance,  there  is  a  coldness,  a  selfishness,  a  levity,  an  in- 
sincerity, which  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  phrase  or  action,  but 
we  see  it  In  their  whole  persons  and  deportment.  ''  One  reason  that  we 
do  not  see  it  in  any  other  way  may  be,  that  they  are  trying  all  the  time 
to  conceal  this  detect  by  every  means  in  their  power.  There  is,  luckily, 
a  second  sight  in  morals :  we  discern  the  lurlnng  indicatioas  -of  temper 
and  habit  a  long  while  before  their  palpable  effects  appear.";]:  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  tacitly  supposed,  that  however  liable  manktod  are  to  be 
wrong  in  their  opinions,  t^ey  are  generally  right  in  their  feetings,  and 
especially  in  their  antipathies.  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  contends,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  there  is  nothing  which  it  is  more  imperative  that  they  Aoald 
be  required  to  justify  by  reasons.  To  pretend  that  an  antipatny,  woe 
it  ever  so  general,  gives  the  smallest  guarantee  of  its  own  joslioe  and 
reasonableness,  or  has  any  claim  to  be  binding  on  those  who  do  not  ihaie 
in  the  feeling,  Mr.  Mill  pronounces  to  be  as  irrational  as  to  adduce  the 
belief  in  ghosts  or  witches  as  a  proof  of  their  real  existence.§  But  the 
not  loving  Doctor  Fell  is  avowedly  irrational :  the  reason  wi^  I  camiot 
tell :  nee  possum  dtcere  guare :  the  case  is  just  anakgous  to  its  con- 
verse, that  of  an  irrational  tiking : 

Le  caprice  y  prend  part ;  et,  quand  quelqu'un  nous  plait, 
Souvent  nons  avons  peine  a  dire  pourquoi  c'est.|| 

*  "  This  is  very  much  the  case  of  our  American  kindred.  With  abandanee  of 
good  points,  and  some  of  them  just  those  which  we  delight  to  consider  as  oar  own 
characteristics,  thej  w^  persist  in  making  themselves  insufferable."— iSiKirt&v 
Jtemew,  vi.  296. 

t  Sketches  and  Essays  by  Wm.  Hazlitt:  On  Disagreeable  Feople. 

i  Eaaaj  on  Knowledge  of  Character. 

§  See  Mr.  Mill's  Review  of  Whewell's  Moral  Phikwophy,  in  vol  ii.  of  his  m- 
sertations  and  Discussions. 

JIf  MoUhre^  Les  Femmea  Savantes,  A.cte  Y.  8c.  1. 
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Sir  Hargrare  Pollexfen,  in  voluminous  Richardson,  presses  the 
Honourable  Miss  Byron  for  a  reason  why  she  likes  him  not.  '*  We  do 
not,  we  cannot,  all  like  the  same  person,"  she  replies.  **  Women,  I  have 
heard  say,  are  very  capricious.  Perhaps  I  am  so.  But  there  is  a  some- 
thing (we  cannot  always  say  what)  that  attracts  or  disgusts  us."  The. 
colloquy  is  long  spun  out,  and  Sir  Hargrave  keeps  on  pressing  the  lady 
to  show  cause  for  her  repulse  of  him,  in  the  form  of  some  one  tangible 
reason.  ''Your  objections,  then,  dear  madam!  Give  me,  I  beseech 
you,  some  one  material  oljection."  And  anon,  **  By  my  soul,  madam, 
this  is  very  comical — 

'  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell : 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell — 
But  I  don't  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell.^ 

Sucb,  madam,  seem  to  me  to  be  your  reasons.'^  ^'  You  are  very  pleasant, 
flir^"  rc^oiBS  Miss  Byron :  ^'  but  let  me  say,  diat  if  you  are  in  eaoiMt  m 
your  professions,  you  could  not  have  quoted  anything  more  against  you 
daa  these  humorous  lines  ;  sinoe  a  disUke  of  such  a  mature  as  is  implied 
by  them,  must  be  a  dislike  arisbg  from  something  resembling  a  matiixal 
avcaraon ;  whether  just  or  not  is  Httle  to  the  purpose."* 

Mrs.  Thiale,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Johnsoii,  tells  faim  of  having 
passed  the  evening  befn^e  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  and  there  met  Mr.  Mel- 
moAx,  of  whom  she  says :  "  I  did  not  like  him  though,  nor  he  me ;  it 
WM  expected  we  should  have  {deased  each  other."  Johnson,  in  his  reply, 
iells  her :  ^'  Nothing  is  more  common  than  nmtual  dislike,  where  mutiud 
approbation  is  particularly  expected"-^there  being  often  on  both  sides  a 
vigilance  not  any  too  benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  stron^y  excited, 
so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  difference  of  taste  or  opinion  imme- 
diately generates  dislike. f  But  it  is  curious  how  often  people  super- 
ficially infer  a  sure  affinity  between  two  natures  which  have  only  to  be 
brought  together  to  disagree.  These  personal  antipathies  are  just  what 
common-sense  people,  with  '^  w^l-balanced  minds,  cannot  forecast  or 
comprehend ;  so  obscure  are  the  sources  of  t^^em,  so  subtle  their  action, 
but  so  potent  and  conclusive. 

One  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Club  fogies,  old  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  capital 
letters  to  his  nephew,  testifies  to  every  man  in  every  Club  having  three 
or  £o«r  special  aversions — **  men  who  somehow  annoy  him,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  you  and  I,  Bob,  are  hated  by  some  particular  man,  iuad  fer 
that  excellent  reason  for  which  the  poet  disliked  Dr.  Fell.":|:  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  than  whom  it  were  hard  to  name  a  better-natured  man,  had  his 
aversion.  He  tells  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  of  it,  in  a  letter  about  his 
(Scott's)  recent  illness,  and  the  kind  visitors,  &c.,  it  brought  around 
him :  "  The  only  unwelcome  resurrection  was  that  of  old  *  *  *  *  *^ 
whose  feud  with  me  (or  rather  dryness)  I  had  well  hoped  was  immortal; 
but  he  came  jinking  over  the  moors  ...  to  inquire  after  my  precious 
health.  I  cannot  tolerate  that  man ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  hated  him 
for  things  not  only  past  and  present,  but  for  soiae  future  oilEe«aee,  which 
It  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  £ate."§     The  biographer  of  the  late  Mr.  Asshe- 

*  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  letter  xrii. 

t  See  the  letters  in  Boswell,  April  28  and  May  1,  17$a 

Sketches  and  Travels  in  London. 

Sir  W.  Scott  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  April  15, 1819. 
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ton  Smith,  after  describing  him  as  warm,  generous,  faithful,  and  noble- 
hearted  in  his  friendships,  proceeds  to  say,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
aU  men  of  ardent  temperament,  he  had  his  dislikes,  and  never  took  any 
pains  to  conceal  them.     '*  Where  he  had  once  conceived  an  aversion,  he 
could  be  seldom  brought  to  overcome  it."     This  peculiarity  he  is  said  to 
have  inherited  from  his  father,  v^ho  used  to  say  of  himself,  *'No  man  was 
ever  in  my  company  twelve  hours  without  fully  perceiving  whether  X 
liked  or  disliked  him.'** 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  professed  to  have  taken  an  aversion  to  Mr. 
Canning  from  her  first  sight  of  him — founded  upon  a  peculiar  theory  o£ 
personal  appearance,  by  which  she  was  always  guided  in  her  likings  and. 
dislikings.  The  dislike  in  this  case  came  to  Canning's  ears  ;  and  somo 
time  after,  when  they  were  on  more  familiar  terms,  he  said,  **  So,  Lady 
Hester,  you  don't  like  me?"  '*  No,"  she  said;  *'  they  told  me  yoa  were 
handsome,  and  I  don't  think  so."t  Canning's  biogprapher— one  of  the 
number  at  least^calls  this  a  good  "  woman's  reason"  for  an  invincible 
personal  antipathy.  Mr.  Pitt,  we  further  read,  told  his  oiece  that  she 
must  like  Canning ;  and  she  replied,  ^*  If  I  must,  I  must ;"  but  she  never 
did.  Lady  Hester,  says  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  had  the  Pitt  blood  at  perpetual 
fever  heat :  sometimes  hating  people  without  a  reason,  sometimes  against 
reason;  always  hating  them  the  more  when  the  cause  was  alight;  and 
hating  them  most  when  there  was  no  cause  at  all.]; 

Charles  Lamb  supposes  there  may  be  individuals  (not  nations  or  classes 
of  men)  born  and  constellated  so  opposite  to  another  individual  nature, 
that  the  same  sphere  cannot  hold  them.  He  speaks  of  having  met  Lis 
moral  antipodes,  and  can  believe  the  story  of  two  persons  meeting  (whrn^o 
never  saw  one  another  before  in  their  lives)  and  instantly  fighting.§ 

We  by  proof  find  there  should  be 

'Twixt  man  and  man  such  an  antipathy, 
That  though  he  can  show  no  just  reason  why 
For  any  former  wrong  or  injury, 
Can  neither  find  a  blemish  in  his  fame, 
Nor  aught  in  face  or  feature  justly  blame. 
Can  challenge  or  accuse  him  of  no  evil, 
Yet  notwithstanding  hates  him  as  the  devil. 

The  lines  are  from  old  Heywood's  "  Hierarchie  of  Angels,"  and  he  sul::^ 
joins  a  curious  story  in  confirmation,  of  a  Spaniard  who  attempted  "t^ 
assassinate  a  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  being  put  to  the  rack  coal « 

give  no  other  reason  for  the  deed  but  an  inveterate  antipathy  which  b< 
ad  taken  to  the  first  sight  of  the  King. 

The  cause  which  to  that  act  compell'd  him 

Was,  he  ne'er  loved  him  since  he  first  beheld  him. 

Horace  Smith  once  said  there  were  some  persons  so  hateful  to  him,  tha>t 
he  should  turn  away  though  he  met  them  arm  in  arm  with  a  seraph  ^^ 

*  "  And  no  man,  if  you  disliked  him,"  rejoined  a  friend  to  whom  the  remn-r'k 
was  made,  "  would  wish  to  be  in  your  company  for  five  minutes."— Sir  Eardl^y 
Wilmot's  Keminiscences  of  the  late  Thos.  Assheton  Smith,  Esq.,  ch.  viL 

t  Memoirs  of  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  i.  311. 

i  Bellas  Life  of  Canning,  ch.  iii. 

§  Essays  of  Ella:  Imperfect  Sympathies.       .^;, 
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shining  streets  of  heaven.  Probably  they  would  Lave  returned  the 
pliment^  after  their  kind,  and  in  all  unkiudness. 

Nature,  that  loves  not  to  be  questioned 
Why  she  did  this,  or  that,  but  has  her  ends 
And  knows  she  does  well,  never  gave  the  world 
Two  things  so  opposite,  so  contrary.* 

)ne  can  fancy,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  the  case  of  the  royal  cousins, 
sdrich  Wilhelm  and  our  George  II.,  the  aversion  of  this  little  dapper 
mlty  to  that  heavy-footed  Prussian  barbarian,  and  the  Prussian  bar- 
lan's  to  him.  The  bloody  nose  conferred  by  one  on  the  other  in 
dhood  was  but  a  symbol  of  what  passed  through  life.  ^'  Offences 
Id  not  fail :  tbese  two  Cousins  went  on  offending  one  another  by  the 
:e  act  of  living  simultaneously.  A  natural  hostility,  that  between 
)rge  II.  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  .  .  .  Enmity  as  between  a  glancing 
-satisfied  fop,  and  a  loutish  thick- soled  man  of  parts,  who  feels  himself 

better  though  the  less  successful.  House-Mastiff  seeing  itself  neg- 
ted,  driven  to  its  hutch,  for  a  tricksy  Ape  dressed  out  in  ribbons,  who 
8  favour  in  the  drawing-room. "f  It  is  like  what  a  French  critic  re- 
rks  of  the  hatred  that  flourished  between  Madame,  m^re  du  Regent, 
I  Madame  do  Maintenon  :  '*  Ce  sont  des  antipathies  de  race,  de  con- 
on,  d'humeur,  et  que  de  longues  anuses  passees  en  presence  .  .  • 
nt  fait  que  cultiver,  fomenter  en  secret,  et  exasp^rer."^ 
^rom  the  first  there  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  antipathy  between 
Eifford  and  Eliot ;  and  it  was  observed,  "  that  when  they  spoke  on  the 
e  side  of  the  question,  there  was  something  antagonistic  to  each  other 
he  mode  of  handling  it."§  M.  Bungener  makes  a  point  of  the  recoil 
1  from  the  other  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Roland,  when  they 
it  in  early  life  :  the  Queen  instantly  reads  the  depths  of  ^'  that  heart 
ch  was  born  to  hate  all  that  it  did  not  love.     She  felt  that  she  was  in 

presence  of  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  whose  existence  she  had 
erto  doubted."||  To  cite  the  questionable  authority  of  a  Rosicrucian: 
Dtipathies  form  a  part  of  magic  (falsely)  so  called.     Man  naturally 

the  same  instinct  as  the  animals ;  which  warns  them  involuntarily 
nst  the  creatures  that  are  hostile  or  fatal  to  their  existence.  But  he 
ften  neglects  it,  that  it  becomes  dormant.  Not  so  the  true  cultivator 
he  great  science,"^  &c.  <&c.  Richard  Savage,  in  the  autobiographic 
^1,  suspects  Sinclair  of  bein^  his  secret  detractor  and  destroyer, — yet 
lout  any  reason  to  suspect  him, — any  assignable  reason,  at  least, 
hate,  as  he  avows,  has  eyes,  and  ears,  and  understanding,  and 
Lorn — senses,  faculties,  functions  of  its  own :  it  disdains  the  opera- 
s  of  reason ;  it  arrives  at  its  conclusion  without  it,  and  most  fre- 
^tly,  he  contends  (but  then  he  is  such  a  good  hater),  to  a  just  conclu- 
'*  Let  a  traveller  in  the  dark  reason  of  the  way  he  should  go,  ten 
^e  he  is  wrong  ;  the  dog  follows  its  nose,  and  in  due  time  is  yelping 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  Fhilaster. 

^arlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  book  vi.  ch.  vi. 

'AUseries  du  Lundi,  t.  ix.  p.  45. 

-  Xj.  Sanford :  Studies  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  p.  145. 

J^Xian,  ch.  lit. 

^x^ismegisttts  the  Fourth.-^See  the  motto  prefixed  to  ch.  viii.  of  "  Zanoni.'* 
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for  admittance  at  the  door.  And  hate  is  the  dog  of  human  passions— a 
hell-hound,  if  you  will ;  but  of  rare  sagacity/'* — The  star-seers  tell  us, 
in  the  words  of  the  Rienzi  of  historical  romance,  that  we  feel  a  secret  and 
unaccountable  antipathy  to  those  whose  astral  influences  destine  them  to 
work  us  evil ;  *'  such  antipathy,"  exclaims  the  last  of  the  tribunes,  as 
Walter  de  Montreal  leaves  him,  ^'  I  feel  for  yon  fair-£Eu;ed  homicide.''^ 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  from  Lord  Lytton's  cycle  of  romauce. 
Yaudemont  rallies  Liancourt  on  his  '^no  great  predilection"  for  Lord 
Lilbume ;  and  is  answered,  *'  My  dear  Yaudemont,  between  our  bhmt» 
soldierly  natures,  and  those  wily,  icy,  sneering  intellects,  there  is  the 
antipathy  of  the  dog  to  the  cat.'*  J 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  one  among  the  Waverley  Novels  but  migiit 
afford  illustrations,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  subject  under  notice.    Let 
us  glance  at  a  few  taken  from  the  available  many,  if  not  from  the  absolato' 
all.  PhiKp  Guarine,  in  "  The  Betrothed,"  angers  De  Lacy  by  intimating 
his  insuperable  mistrust  of  Renault  Yidal.    Upon  what  can  tne  '^peeyish 
and  suspicious  fool"  have  founded  this  prejudice?     "  Nothing,  ray  lord," 
replies  Guarine,  *'  but  instinctive  suspicion  and  aversion.  The  chdd  that, 
for  the  first  time,  sees  a  snake,  knows  nothing  of  its  evil  properties,  yet. 
he  will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up  as  he  would  a  butterfly.     Such  is  my 
dislike  of  Yidal.     I  cannot  help  it."§     The  Duke  of  Rotfasay  shudderr 
at  the  presence  of  Bonthron — foredoomed  agent  of  the  prince's  death : 
'^  Eriot,  let  not  that  beast  come  nigh  me.     My  soul  recoils  from  him  in 
fear  and  disgust;  there  is  something  in  his  looks  alien  from:  my  nature^ 
and  which  I  shudder  at  as  a  loathsome  snake,  from  which  my  instinct 
revolts.  "II  CcBur  de  Lion's  brother,  F^ince  John,  has  feared  and  midiked 
Richard's  loyal  follower,  Wilfred  Ivanhoe,  before  discovering  who  he  is  s 
**  My  lords,  what  think  ye  of  the  doctrine  the  learned  tell  us,  conceming^ 
innate  attraction  and  antipathies?     Methinks  that  I  felt  the  presence  of 
my  brother's  minion,  even  when  I  least  guessed  whom  yonder  salt  ctt 
armour  enclosed.''^     Cleveland  and  Morton,  in  "  The  Krate,**  are  ia* 
stinctive  foes :  *^  I  cannot  be  friend  to  this  young  man,"  is  Cleveland'flr 
answer  to  Minna's  pleadings  ;  ''there  is  a  natural  dislike — an  instindivo 
aversion — something  like  a  principle  of  repulsion  in  our  mutual  natwv 
which  makes  us  odious  to  each  other.     Ask  himself — ^he  will  tell  you  h^ 
has  the  same  antipathy  to  me."**  Francis  Osbaldistone,  at  the  Giasgoi^^ 
preaching,  notes  in  **  worthy  Mr.  MacYittie"  an  expression  of  cetmte — 
nance  from  which,  says  he,  ''  my  heart  recoiled."     And  when  he  cem^^ 
across  Rashleigh  and  his  two  companions  after  dark,  in  the  College-wd^r 
he  tells  us  r  ^  That  intuitive  impression  which*  announces  to  u^  tfte  Bf^ 
proach  of  whomsoever  we  love  or  hate  with  intense  vehemence,  longf 
before  a  more  indifierent  eye  can  recognise  their  persons,  flashed  npoix 
my  mind  the  sure  conviction  that  the  midmost  of  these  diree  toxm  wau 
Rashleigh  OBbaldtstone."tt 

John  Nowlan-,  in  the  O'Hara  Family  tales,  finds  his  heart  shut  agamst 
Mr.  Frank  the-  Oxonkifr;  never  is  at  ease  in  his  presence ;  b  zhmof 

*  Whitehead's  Richard  Savage,  ch.  xviii. 

f  Rienzi,  book  11.  ch.  iv.  f  Night  and  Momhig,  book  v;  cii;  ivi 

§  The  Betrothed,  ch.  xxix.  ||  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  xrfi. 

T  Ivanhoe,  ch^ziv.  •♦  The  Piratti  ft  Bk)b^Bey,ch».  aOjX*'' 
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him^  or  distrusts  hiniy  without  a  reason  for  either  feeling;  '<  and  some- 
times the  young  gendemani's  causelesa  smiie,  sometimes  hia  expressarey 
conscious  eye^  gave  aa  uncomfortablenesa  such  as  the  arbitrary  laws  of 
whim  or  instiaot  aleae  can  explain."*  In'  aaetiier  Irish  story,  one  of 
Gieiald  Griffin's,  we  have  Francis  Biordaar  thus  arowing  his  antipathy  to 
Laey :  ''  I  have  an  animal  dislike  to  Lacy,  a  detestation  that  will  acknow^- 
ledge  no  influence  of  reason,  and  nothing  short  of  physical  coercbn  could 
render  me  secure  of  my  self-government. '^f — Eustace  Conyers,  in  Mc 
Hannay's  fiction  of  that  name,  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  bring  himself 
to  "  take  to"  Henry  Mildew,  from  the  first.  "  We  know  that  Eustace 
was  no  philosopher  ;  his  strength  lay  in  his  insdnctSy  rather  than  in  his 
powers  of  observation ;  but  he  could  not  help  vakiiog  tlie  testimony  of 
these  said  instincts,  and  never  yet  did  they  whisper  to  him.  Love  Henry 
Mildew.**  Some  five-and-twenty  chapters  later,  we  find  the  original 
antipathy  in  force  :  with  regard  to  Henry  Mildew,  Eustace  "  begins  to 
fear  that  his  very  first  impression  about  him,  which  was  not  an  agreeable 
one,  will  probably  be  the  last  yet.  Perhaps  the  reader,"  adds  Mr.  Hannay^ 
^has  experienced  that  his  first  impression  of  a  person,  after  being  rejected 
and  kicked  out  of  his  mind  (on  fair  examination,  as  he  supposes),  yet 
often  returns  again,  and  proves  to  be  quite  true  and  right.'^J  Richard- 
son's Clarissa  is  somewhat  of  the  same  mind.  She  has  always  observed, 
she  assures  her  beloved  Miss  Howe,  that  prejudices  in  disfavour  of  a 
person  at  his  first  appearance,  fix  deeper,  and.  are  much  more  difficult  to 
be  removed  when  fixed,  than  prejudices  in  favour.  § — To  so  instinctive  a 
8«er  as  George  Sand's  Count  Albert,  the  true  relation  of  Anzoleto  towards 
Consuelo  is  **  revealed  in  an  instant."  "  He  looked  attentively  at  this 
^an,  between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  violent  ani;ipathy"|| — and 
^  first  impression  was  maintained  to  the  last,  and  justified  at  the  last.— - 
^  fc»  Rebecca  Sharpe,  Captain  Dobbin  has  not  been  two  hours  in  her 
company  before  she  understands  his.  secret  perfectly.  "  She  did  not  like. 
J^oi,  and  feared  him  privately;  nor  was  he  very  much  prepossessed  in  her 
^^our."  He  was  so  honest,  in  fact,  that  her  arts  and  cajoleries  did  not 
effect  him,  and  he  shrank,  from  her  with  instinctive  aversion.^  And 
^[•^rds  the  end  of  that  Novel  without  a  Hero,  when  (now)  Major 
-^bbin  leama  from  Jos  Sedley  the  sentimental  adventure  that  has 
^ftllen  him  with  Becky,,  **  he  made  use  of  a  brief  but  improper  ezpres- 
^ou  regarding  a  poor  woman.in  distress,  saying,  in  fact,  ^  The  little  minx, 
^  she  come  to  light  again  ?'  He  never  had  had  the  sfightest  liking  for 
^ ;  but  had  heartily  mistrusted  her  from  the  very  first  moment  when 
®r  green  eyes  had  looked,  at,  and  turned  away  from,  his  own."** 

Ii£  Ihimas  makes  the  YTcomte  de  Bragelonne  and  M.  de  Wardes  take 
1^  instinctive  dislike  each  to  the  other  from  their  very  first  meeting.  So 
^  does  in  the  case  of  De  Wardes  and  Buckingham,^— -despite  the  obliging 
^Vanceff  of  the  former,. which  serve  but  as  occasion  to  the  reflection: 
'  Inatinctive  dislikes,  however,  are  relentless ;  nothing  appeases  them  ;  a 
^W  ashes  may  sometimes  apparently  extinguish  them ;    but,  beneath 

*  The  Nowlans,  ch.  x.  f  €&iffih,  The  Bivali^  ciL^xyli 
t  Eustace  Conyers',  chs.  iii.,  xxviii. 

§  Clarissa  Harlowe,  vol.  vii.  letter  Ixxiv;  |l!  Consstfo,  cb.  Ixi 

1  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xxy.  •*  IWLy.  eh.  Ixr. 
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those  ashes  the  smothered  flames  rage  the  more  furiously.*'*  In  hia 
historical  romance,  again,  of  the  Queen's  Necklace,  the  same  prolific  pur* 
veyor  of  fiction  wholesale,  describes  the  instinctive  aversion  cherisheJ. 
£rom  the  first  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  "  strong  in  his  antipathies,"!  to 
that  mischief-maker  extraordinary,  Madame  de  la  Motte.  Press  the  king^ 
for  a  reason,  and  perhaps  none  better  would  have  been  forthcoming  than. 
the  rationale  of  the  Dr.  Fell  epigram ;  or,  at  best,  than  such  as  honest 
Kent  offers — ^irresistible,  too,  in  se — for  his  aversion  to  Oswald : 

Kent,  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy. 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 
Corn.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  P    Whaf  s  his  offence  P 
Kent.  EEis  countenance  likes  me  not 4 

From  the  moment  that  Uncle  Tom,  at  the  slave-sale,  catches  sight  oP 
Legree,  he  feels  "  an  immediate  and  revolting  horror  of  him,  that  in~ 
creased  as  he  drew  near."  And  while  Legree  took  silent  note  of  Tom's 
availability,  and  rated  him  at  once  as  a  '*  first-class  hand,"  he  '*  yet  felt  t^ 
secret  dislike  to  him — the  native  antipathy  of  bad  to  good."§  As  Mrs* 
Gaptooth,  in  Jerrold's  Story  of  a  Feather,  overlaying  her  broad  face  witb. 
a  smile,  a  laborious  look  of  complacency,  makes  up  to  Patty,  the  face  oC 
the  girl  changes  at  her  approach  to  marble  paleness ;  her  eyes  look  darker 
and  darker ;  and  her  mouth  becomes  rigidly  curved,  with  an  ezpressioo. 
of  mingled  fear  and  scorn.  ^'  Once,  as  from  some  ungovernable  impalse^ 
she  shivered  from  head  to  sole.  She  grasped  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and 
still  shrank  back  as  the  old  woman  came  nearer  to  her.  She  seemed  pos- 
sessed by  some  terrible  antipathy — some  irrepressible  loathing — that,  ia 
its  intensity,  rendered  her  powerless." || 

Donatello,  in  Mr.  Hawtnorne's  Romance  of  Monte  Beni,  conceives  at 
first  sight  an  antipathy  to  the  mysterious,  dusky,  apparition- like  stranger, 
whose  relation  to  Miriam  involves  all  three  in  disaster.  The  feeling  he 
cherished  is  described  as  resembling^ — in  consonance  with  his  thoroughly 
exceptional  nature — not  so  much  a  human  dislike  or  hatred,  as  one  of 
those  instinctive,  unreasoning  antipathies  which  the  lower  animals  (to 
whom  Donatello  is  so  curiously  akin)  sometimes  display,  and  which 
generally  prove  more  trustworthy  than  the  acutest  insight  into  character.^ 
-^When  the  same  author,  in  another  work,  has  to  describe  the  unpleasant 
expression  in  the  face  of  one  who  stands  to  Zenobia  in  some  such  relatioa 
as  the  above  dusky  stranger  did  to  Miriam,  he  says :  "  There  was  in  his 
eyes  (although  they  might  have  artifice  enough  of  another  sort)  the 
naked  exposure  of  something  that  ought  not  to  be  left  prominent.  .  .  • 
I  leave  the  quality  to  be  comprehended  best — because  with  an  intuitive 
repugnance — by  those  who  possess  least  of  it."**  That  is  the  writer's 
first  impression  of  the  man.  Later  in  the  story  he  meets  him  agaio* 
elaborately  dressed,  as  if -for  some  grand  entertainment.  And  this  time 
the  record  is :  ^'  My  dislike  for  this  man  was  infinite.  At  that  momeat 
it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  creeping  of  the  flesh,  as  when,  feeling 

*  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  cb.  civ.    Cf.  ch.  Ixzxi. 

iLe  Collier  de  la  Heine,  ch.  xxxv.  %  ^i°S  Lear,  Act  II.  S&  2« 

Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,  chs.  xxx.,  xxxiii 
The  Story  of  a  Feather,  ch.  xxx. 
Transformation,  ch.  iv.  **  The  Blithedale  Romance^  ch. 
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t  in  a  dark  place,  one  touches  something  cold  and  slimy,  and  questions 
.  the  secret  hatefulness  may  he"*  In  the  "  Scarlet  Letter/'  again, 
ur  Dimmesdale  has  a  shuddenng  horror  of  Roger  Chillingworth : 
10  is  that  man,  Hester  ?*'  he  g^ps,  overcome  with  terror :  "  who 
i  ?  I  shiver  at  him  !  Dost  thou  know  the  man  ?  I  hate  him, 
er.  .  .  .  I  tell  thee,  my  soul  shivers  at  him.  Who  is  he  ?  I  have 
neless  horror  of  the  man."  Hester,  on  her  part,  is  moved  to  the 
;  by  this  appeal  to  her  on  the  minister's  part  against  his  instinctively- 
vered  enemy.  The  secret  which  blights  his  life  is  told  him,  in  the 
ral  recoil  of  his  heart  at  the  first  sight  of  the  stranger,  and  as  often 
)  sees  him  again.f  Other  phases  of  instinctive  antipathy  are  illus- 
d  in  Sylvia  Etherege's  repugnance  to  Edward  Hamilton,  and  Owen 
land^s  to  Robert  Danforth,  in  two$  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  shorter 

^  the  latter  of  these  two  antagonisms  we  may  be  reminded  of  what 
e  Sainte-Beuve  says  of  D'Alembert,  exitct  et  sec,  detesting  BufFon 
Bailly — a  typical  example  of  ces  dissidences  naturelles  et  cette  sorte 
ipathie  instinctive  entre  une  ^cole  scientifique  tout  analytique  et 
se,  et  une  autre  qui  ne  se  refusait  ni^l'eclat  ni  les  couleurs."§ 
3tween  such  a  person  as  Polonius — a  "  formalist  in  politics,  a  pre- 
1  in  courtesy" — and  the  moody,  metaphysical,  impatient,  open- 
bed  Hamlet,  there  must  needs  have  existed,  as  Hartley  Coleridge 
;  pains  to  show,  an  utter  antipathy;  and  though  antipathy  is  not 
nymous  with  hatred,  it  is  on  the  highway  to  it ;  and  where  natures 
entirely  discordant,  small  provocation  suffices  to  produce  personal 
lity.||  Mr.  Thackeray  shrewdly  defines  the  impossibility  of  intimacy 
een  Clive  Newcome  and  his  uncle  Honeyman,  from  the  nature  of  the 
men ;  Clive  being  frank,  clear-sighted,  and  imperious ;  Charles, 
I,  vain,  and  double-faced,  conscious  that  he  was  a  humbug,  and  that 
people  found  him  out,  so  that  he  would  quiver  and  turn  away  from 
ntipathetic  nephew.^  A  more  definitely-pronounced  antagonism,  in 
iame  work,  is  that  between  Barnes  Newcome  and  the  fine  old  Colonel, 
cries,  "  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  have  always  felt  the  fellow  was  my 
ly,  and  my  mind  is  relieved  now  war  is  declared.  It  has  been  a 
of  hypocrisy  with  me  to  shake  his  hand  and  eat  his  dinner.  When 
asted  him,  it  was  against  my  better  instinct;  and  I  have  been 
ogling  against  it  these  ten  years,  thinking  it  was  a  wicked  prejudice, 
ought  to  be  overcome."  Why  should  we  overcome  such  instincts  ? 
r.  Warrington's  query ;  why  should  we  not  hate  what  is  hateful  in 
le,  and  scorn  what  is  mean  ?** 

arley  L'Estrange,  in  Lord  Lytton's  "Varieties  of  English  Life," 
^ives  an  insuperable  dislike  to  his  friend  Audley  Egerton's  prot^g^, 
lal  Leslie.  "  You  go  by  your  experience  in  judging  men,"  he  tells 
ey ;  "  I  by  my  instincts.  Nature  warns  us  as  it  does  the  inferior 
als — only  we  are  too  conceited,  we  bipeds,  to  heed  her.     My  instincts 


I*he  Blithedale  Romance,  ch.  xx. 

*lie  Scarlet  Letter,  chs.  xii.  xiii.  xvii. 

Tamely,  "  Sylph  Etherege,"  and  "  The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful." 

-«8ai  sur  Sylvain  Bailly.  ||  On  the  Character  of  Hamlet. 

^e  Newcomes,  ch.  xliv.  **  Ibid.,  ch.  liv. 
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of  soldier  and  gentleman  recoil  from  that  old  young  man."*  Much  later 
in  the  story  the  same  speaker  thus  communes  with  himself  on  the  tactics 
and  success  hitherto  of  that  thin-lipped  knaye  :  "  What  strange  fasciDa- 
tion  can  he  possess,  that  he  should  thus  bind  to  him  the  two  men  I  ralae 
most — Audley  Egerton  and  Alphonso  di  Serrano?  Both  so  wise,  too! 
-—one  in  books,  one  in  action.  And  both  suspicious  men !  While  I,  so 
imprudently  trustful  and  frank — ah !  that  is  the  reason ;  our  natures  are 
antipathetic ;  cunning,  simulation,  falsehood,  I  have  no  mercy,  no  pardon, 
for  these."t  Woe  to  all  hypocrites,  thinks  Harley  Lord  L' Estrange,  iif  ^ 
he  were  Grand  Inquisitor.  And  that  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  one  of  ^ 
Mr.  Tennyson's  later  poems,  where  the  city  clerk  describes  to  his  wife  hig 
instinctive  antipathy  to  a  certain  unctuous  rogue  by  whom  he  has  suffered 
losses : 

No,  the  sin 

That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  forgive^ 
H^rpocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once.  "^ 

Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best  P  f^" 

Not  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper  first  P  1^' 

Too  ripe,  too  late !  they  come  too  late  for  use.  I  iwl 

Ah,  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and  beast  Ihh 

Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their  foes :  jiia 

And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted  him. 
Said,  "  trust  him  not ;"  but  after,  when  I  came 
To  blow  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him  less;} 

and  so,  trusting  him,  was  ruined. 

Childhood's  instinctive  likes  and  dislikes  are  a  law  to  itself,  and  a  stady 
to  its  seniors.  Great  is  the  store  set  by  them  in  real  life,  as  well  as  in 
poetry  and  prose  fiction.  On  his  little  granddaughter  running  up  to 
kiss  him,  Sydney  Smith  complacently  observed,  "  Children  are  excellent 
physiognomists,  and  soon  discover  their  real  friends."§  We  are  told  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  children,  even  in  his  old  age,  fled  at  his  ap- 
proach. ||  Charles  Lamb  bears  witness  of  that  old  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple  who  figures  in  Elia's  Essays  as  Thomas  Coventry,  that  he  made 
a  solitude  of  children  wherever  he  came,  for  they  fled  his  insufferable  pre- 
sence "  as  they  would  have  shunned  an  Elisha  bear.  His  growl  was  as 
thunder  in  their  ears,  whether  he  spoke  to  them  in  mirth  or  in  rebuke, 
his  invitatory  notes  being,  indeed,  of  all,  the  most  repulsive  and  horrid."! 
— Scott's  Ellen,  even  as  a  little  child,  shuddered  at  the  presence  of  Ro- 
derick D'hu : 

While  yet  a  child — and  children  know. 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe — 
I  shuddered  at  his  brow  of  gloom,**  &c. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  his  quaint  way,  refers  incidentally  to  a  dreary 
divinity-book,  enlivened  with  a  portrait  of  the  author — **  one  of  those 

*  My  Novel,  book  vi.  ch.  x.  f  Il>^d-»  ^^^  tdI(^*  x. 

Sea-Dreams.  §  Life  of  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,  i.  3a7. 

Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Eockingnam,  i.  223. 

Essays  of  Elia:  The  Old  Benchers. 
**  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  ii.  14. 
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jmall  children  loathe  without  knowing  why,  and  which  give 
nward  disgust  for  heaven  so  many  of  the  little  wretches  betray, 
hear  that  there  are  *  good  men,'  and  that  heaven  is  full  of 
)n  the  other  hand,  the  instinctive  aversion  of  childhood  to 
)f  the  very  opposite  order,  is  exemplified  by  Lord  Lytton 
3nard  Dale,  when  that  ingenuous  boy  peeps  into  the  Tinker's 
:s.  As  the  deer  recoils  by  instinct  from  the  tiger,  as  the  very 
scorpion  deters  you  from  handling  it,  though  you  never  saw  a 
fore,  so,  we  read,  "  the  very  first  line  in  some  ribald  profanity 
the   Tinker  put  his  black  finger,  made  Lenny's  blood  run 

an  Halcombe's  mind,  it  looks  ill  for  Count  Fosco,  that  child - 
shrinks  from  him  as  she  does  ;  for  **  Laura  has  preserved,  far 
3tly  than  most  people  do  in  later  life,  the  child's  subtle  faculty 
'  a  friend  by  instinct ;"  and  her  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
udiees  Miss  Halcombe,  therefore,  against  him,  before  that  lady 
h  as  set  eyes  on  him.|  Little  Alton  Locke,  in  Mr.  Kingsley's 
ks  back,  at  his  mother's  tea-table,  from  the  missionary,  who 
e  for  a  feed — at  once  detecting  in  the  look  of  the  man  *'  an 
;arity,  from  which  the  artisan  and  the  child  recoil  with  an  in- 
ue,  perhaps  truer,  than  that  of  the  courtier,  showing  itself  in 
and  motion."  "  Oh  !  that  man  I — how  he  bawled  and  contra- 
laid  down  the  law,  and  spoke  to  my  mother  in  a  fondling, 
•  way,  which  made  me,  I  knew  not  why,  boil  over  with  jealousy 
iation."§  So  little  David  Copperfield  conceives  at  first  an 
tipathy  to  his  destined  stepfather:  **  He  patted  me  on  the 
somehow  I  didn't  like  him  or  his  deep  voice,  and  I  was  jealous 
nd  should  touch  my  mother's  in  touching  me — which  it  did.  I 
y,  as  well  as  I  could.  .  .  .  Gradually,  I  became  used  to  seeing 
nan  with  the  black  whiskers.  I  liked  him  no  better  than  at 
lad  the  same  uneasy  jealousy  of  him ;  but  if  I  had  any  reason 
)nd  a  child's  instinctive  dislike,  ...  it  certainly  was  not  the 
b  I  might  have  found,  if  I  had  been  older ."||  Mr.  Thackeray 
us  with  a  somewhat  parallel  example :  little  Kawdon  Crawley's 
of  his  mother's  visitor,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  who,  for  his 
ily  dislikes  the  child,  and  glares  at  him,  when  by  mischance 
,  with  savage-looking  eyes.  "  Rawdon  used  to  stare  him  in 
nd  double  his  little  fists  in  return.  He  knew  his  enemy  ;  and 
man,  of  all  who  came  to  the  house,  was  the  one  who  angered 
One  day  the  footman  found  him  squaring  his  fists  at  Lord 
at  in  the  hall."^  For,  as  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve  remarks,  when 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  boyish  dislike  to  Mazarin,  by  whom 
iself  to  be  snubbed  both  as  sovereign  and  as  son, — "  les  fils  in- 
3nt  aiment  pen  les  amis  trop  tendres  de  leur  mere."**     And 

♦  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table,  §  viii. 
t  My  Novel,  book  iv.  eh.  vii. 
J  The  Woman  in  White:  Second  Epoch. 
§  Alton  Locke,  eh.  i. 
II  David  Copperfield,  ch.  ii. 
%  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xliv. 
♦*  Etude  sur  Mazarin  (1850). 
2r2 
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neither  the  real  Cardinal,  nor  Mr.  Thackeray's  pseudonymous  Marquis, 
was  of  a  nature  to  win  the  confidence  of  little  people ;  being  both  of  them 
at  antipodes  to  that  Louis  Moore  of  whom  Miss  Bronte's  Yorkshire  hill- 
folk  bear  record,  "  and  then  to  see  how  t'  bairns  liked  him :  he  never 
went  into  a  house  but  t'  childer  wor  about  him  directly :  them  little 
things  wor  like  as  if  they'd  a  keener  sense  nor  grown-up  folks  i'  finding 
out  folks'  natures."*     Recent  mention  of  the  name  of  Crawley  reminds 
us  that  it  is  in  use  with  Mr.  Trollope  as  well  as  with  the  author  of 
**  Vanity  Fair ;"  there  being  a  sad-faced,  low-spirited,  poverty-stricken 
parson  of  the  name  in  "  Framley  Parsonage,"  who  is  not  gifted  with  the 
knack  of  making  children  fond  of  him — for  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
knack,  Mr.  Trollope  asserts,  that  aptitude  which  some  men  have  of  gain- 
ing the  good  graces  of  the  young.     "  Such  men  are  not  always  the  best 
fathers  or  the  safest  guardians;  but  they  carry  about  with  them  a  certain  , 
due  ad  me  which  children  recognise,  and  which  in  three  minutes  u[ 
all  the  barriers  between  five  and  five-and-forty."   Poor  Mr.  Crawley  is 
loving  father,  but  too  careworn  and  didactic  to  win  the  hearts  of  ' 
numerous  progeny :  *^  consequently  his  children  avoided  him  when  ih 
choice  was  given  them,  thereby  adding  fresh  wounds  to  his  torn  heart.  "^ 
There  is  a  more  sentimental  but  less  reputable  minister  of  Mr.  HaiP^^ 
thorne's  painting,  who  deplores  the  fact  that  children  are  not  readily  woo 
to  be  familiar  with  him.     ''  They  will  not  climb  my  knee,  nor  prattle  in 
my  ear,  nor  answer  to  my  smile ;  but  stand  apart,  and  eye  me  strange!/. 
Even  little  babes,  when  I  take  them  in  my  arms,  weep  bitterly."| 
Southey's  little  Hoel  just  as  instinctively  recoils  from  the  Priest  as  he  is 
attracted  by  the  ministering  Virgins,  at  the  same  service  in  the  same 
temple : 

But  when  the  Priest 

Advanced  to  take  him  from  the  Warrior's  arms. 

Then  Hoel  screamed, — 

80  strong  a  dread  his  countenance 

Struck  with  quick  instinct  to  young  Hoel's  heart. 

By  the  threshold  stood  the  ministering  Virgins,  a  comely  band  of  high- 
born damsels,  to  the  temple  rites  by  pious  parents  vowed : 

Gladly  to  them 
The  little  Hoel  leapt ;  their  gentle  looks 
No  fear  excited;  and  he  gazed  around 
Pleased  and  surprised.  § 

♦  Shirley,  ch.  xxvi.  f  Framley  Parsonage,  ch.  xxxvi. 

%  The  Scarlet  Letter,  ch.  xix.  §  Southey's  Madoc  in  Aztlan,  §  xii* 
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AlNDEBINGS  through  ITALY  IN  SEARCH  OF  ITS  ANCIENT 

REMAINS. 

BY  CBATTFUBD  TAIT  RAMAGE,  LL.D. 
XII. 

N'ext  morning  at  daybreak  I  left  Paola,  and  placed  myself  at  the  foot 
the  mountain  to  wait  for  the  party  of  soldiers  who  were  proceeding  to 
>senza.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  hiring  a  mule,  as  I  understood 
at  the  fatigue  of  ascending  the  mountain  would  be  excessive,  though  a 
»od  road  with  many  windings  has  been  constructed  along  the  face  of  it. 
did  not  wait  long  before  I  saw  two  mules  and  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Idiers  approaching.  I  directed  my  muleteer  to  proceed  forward,  while 
lingered  behind  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  soldiers  did 
t  anticipate  any  danger,  and  were  allowed  to  clamber  up  the  face  of 
e  mountain  in  any  direction  that  seemed  to  afford  the  easiest  and 
3rtest  path  to  the  top.  The  more  active  soon  distanced  the  less  strong, 
d  as  the  sun  glanced  from  their  bright  arms,  the  effect  was  striking. 
le  morning  was  still  cool,  the  air  was  redolent  of  perfumed  herbs,  while 
^  chorus  of  birds,  so  seldom  heard  in  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  I  have 
311  accustomed,  re-echoed  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  as  I  climbed 
wly  up  on  my  bobtailed  mule.  The  lark  rose  high  in  the  air,  and 
rbled  her  notes  as  she  ascended. 

Qual  lodoletta  che'n  acre  si  spazia 
Prima  cantando,  e  poi  tace  contenta 
Dell'  ultima  dolcezza  che  la  sazia. 

Dante,  ParadisOy  xx.  73. 

«ilce  to  the  lark  that,  warbling  in  the  air,  expatiates  long,  then  trilling 

•  lier  last  sweet  note,  drops  satiate  with  the  sweetness." 

^s  we  approached  the  top,  nature  assumed  a  wilder  appearance ;  trees 
L  plants  of  a  colder  climate  began  to  show  themselves.    The  beech  and 

•  were  growing  most  luxuriantly,  and  had  acquired  a  large  size,  but 
t^e  was  one  spot  where  a  tremendous  storm  had  cleared  the  face  of  the 
L^ntain  of  every  tree  which  had  once  covered  it.  Some  were  torn  up 
'the  roots,  others  were  broken  across,  showing  the  enormous  force 
ch  nature  had  here  employed.  It  was  not  merely  a  few  trees,  but  the 
cistation  extended  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  till  a  curve  in  the  direction 
•lie  hill  had  broken  the  force  of  the  tempest.  I  had  never  seen  such 
'onderful  exhibition  of  the  force  of  nature.  As  we  approached  the  top, 
Ushed  rapidly  forward,  that  I  might  have  time  to  look  around.  On 
-ting  it,  I  was  startled  to  see  a  party  of  armed  men  under  the  trees, 

'  expected  to  be  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  m^lee.  One 
t^le  soldiers,  however,  relieved  my  alarm  by  stating  that  it  was  a 
y  of  men  sent  to  meet  us  at  the  most  dangerous  point.  It  was  a  spot 
^  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  as  the  soldiers  would  reach  it  worn 
hy  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  There  was  scarcely  any  level  ground 
■ie  top ;  the  descent  became  now  much  more  gradual,  and  the  eye 
^ered  across  a  broad  valley  to  the  lofty  and  dark  mountains  of  the 
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Sila.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the  brigands  seized,  some  years  ago,au 
Austrian  general,  who  was  second  in  command,  and  carried  him  off  to 
their  fastnesses.  The  Austrians  were  then  in  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
and  set  no  bounds  to  their  wrath,  when  a  large  ransom  was  demanded 
for  his  release.  The  commander-in-chief  answered  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  keep  the  country  in  order,  and  he  would  take  care  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  unfit  for  the  task.  He  threatened  the  whole  province  with  utter  ex- 
tirpation if  they  treated  their  prisoner  with  cruelty,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched a  strong  body  of  troops  to  recapture  his  friend.  They  found  it, 
however,  a  diflScult  task  to  obey  their  orders,  and  it  was  after  all  only  by 
a  compromise  that  they  succeeded.  They  could  never  have  accomplishea 
their  purpose  except  by  a  military  occupation  of  every  village  in  the  pro- 
vince, so  that  they  might  starve  them,  and  it  was  only  by  a  threat  of  this 
kind  that  the  general  was  at  last  given  up.  It  was  agreed  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrians  that  the  brigands  should  be  left  unmolested.  The 
general  stated  that  he  had  not  been  treated  with  any  intentional  cruelty, 
but  he  had  frequently  been  compelled  to  march  with  a  stiletto  at  ms 
throat,  under  a  menace  of  his  life  if  he  should  attempt  to  break  away  or 
to  utter  a  sound,  as  they  glided  past  the  Austrian  soldiers. 

At  last  we  reached  the  small  village  of  San  Fili,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  I  had  got  among  a  race  of  men  different  from  any  which  I  had 
hitherto  met  in  Italy.  They  were  small  and  well  built,  with  a  dark  ex- 
pression of  countenance  by  no  means  pleasing.  Their  hair  was  coarse  and 
black,  often  frizzed  like  that  of  negroes,  though  generally  perfectly  straight 
They  were  evidently  of  a  wild  and  lawless  character,  and  I  found  afte^ 
wards  that  they  were  believed  to  be  principally  supported  by  the  pillage 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  men  were  dressed  in  blue  jackets  and 
breeches,  while  their  conical-shaped  hat  was  tastefully  adorned  with 
ribands  of  various  colours.  The  women  had  all  strongly-marked  features, 
very  unprepossessing  in  appearance.  In  their  costume  there  was  nothing 
to  attract  the  attention  except  a  piece  of  triangular  pasteboard,  which  wai 
placed  in  front  to  support  the  breast,  called  pettiglia,  and  a  leathern  apron 
(faldale),  beautifully  ornamented  with  various  devices;  but  what  struck  me 
forcibly  was  the  surprising  regularity  and  dazzling  whiteness  of  their 
teeth. 

At  the  village  of  San  Fili  the  soldiers  intended  to  remain  till  the  heat 
had  abated ;  I  felt,  however,  unwilling  to  lose  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  started  at  once  for  Cosenza.  After  descending  about  six  miles,  we 
reached  the  great  public  road  leading  to  Naples,  and  then  proceeded  up 
a  beautiful  valley,  through  which  flowed  the  river  Crati,  the  ancient 
Crathis.  It  was  well  cultivated ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  the  only  extensive 
piece  of  country  in  a  state  of  cultivation  since  I  left  Naples.  The  pro- 
duce is  chiefly  wheat  and  maize,  but  fruit  trees  also  abounded :  pears, 
apples,  orange  and  citron  trees,  alternated  with  each  other.  It  might 
evidently  be  made  to  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  but  when 
I  tell  you  that  no  one  dare  issue  forth  except  in  arms  and  in  company, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  your  Welsh  mountains  and  my  Highland 
glens,  with  all  their  barrenness,  are  preferable  places  of  abode. 

Cosenza  is  situated  at  the  top  of  this  valley,  where  the  hilli  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  on  both  sides,  and,  consequently,  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  a  residence  in  it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  from  the  stifling  heat 
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The  Prince  of  Satriano  had  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a 
letter  to  Cayaliere  di  Caria,  the  royal  governor  of  the  province,  and,  as  it 
xxxight  be  of  importance  in  any  future  emergency  that  it  should  be  known 
that  I  was  travelling  with  the  express  permission  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  district,  I  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  his  excellency,  by  whom  I 
was  received  with  more  attention  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect,  or  even 
than  I  could  have  wished.  I  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
aeoommodation  sufficiently  good  for  my  purpose  in  Cosenza,  but  his  ex- 
cellency pressed  me  so  kindly,  and  with  such  hearty  good  will,  that  I 
have  accepted  his  hospitality,  and  am  now  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
highest  functionary  of  the  province.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  talents, 
and  possesses  much  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

I  had  not  yet  determined  in  what  direction  I  should  proceed  from 
Cosenza ;  some  facts,  however,  communicated  to  me  by  my  host  have  de- 
terred me  from  putting  one  part  of  my  plan  in  execution.  There  is  a  village 
called  Acri  in  the  mountains  of  La  Sila,  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Cosenza,  which  I  had  some  idea  of  visiting,  as  it  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  though  of  no  great  note,  and  I  thought  I  should  there  see  a  true 
specimen  of  the  real  Calabrese  mountaineer.  On  mentioning  my  inten- 
tion to  his  excellency,  I  saw  that  it  did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  and 
he  was  good  enough  to  state  the  following  reasons,  why  he  thought  it 
advisable  that  I  should  not  visit  that  part  of  his  province. 

The  vicinity  of  Acri  has  long  been  harassed  by  a  band  of  brigands, 
who  have  lately  become  more  audacious  and  have  committed  more  atro- 
cities than  usual.  The  band  is  said  to  consist  at  present  of  twelve,  but 
I  believe  it  might  count  many  more  if  you  added  all  the  peasants  who 
act  as  spies  without  taking  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  A  few 
weeks  ago  they  entered  the  house  of  a  respectable  landed  proprietor,  an4 
demanded  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the  gentleman  had 
not  in  his  possession,  though  he  promised  to  procure  it  if  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  To  this  they  assented.  As  soon  as 
they  had  left  the  house,  the  young  son  of  the  gentleman  rushed  out  and 
began  to  call  for  assistance.  The  brigands,  without  one  moment's  delay, 
shot  the  father,  and,  rushing  back,  seized  the  young  man  and  carried 
him  off  to  their  fastnesses.  They  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a 
ransom,  and  allowed  the  friends  twenty  days  to  procure  it.  Whether 
they  were  unable  to  collect  it,  or  whether  they  made  no  sufficient  exer- 
tions, I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  young  man 
was  cruelly  butchered.  I  saw  his  excellency  deeply  felt,  as  he  might 
well  do,  the  horrible  tragedy,  and  he  said  that  he  was  exerting  the  whole 
power  of  government  to  bring  such  a  band  of  monsters  to  justice.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  do  so  without  a  much  larger  force  than  he  has  at  his 
command,  as  the  country  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  wood.  Be- 
sides, the  peasants  are  obliged,  from  fear,  to  furnish  them  with  provi- 
sions, and,  unless  every  village  was  occupied  with  a  sufficient  force,  there 
seems  little  chance  of  their.being  got  hold  of.  You  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  I  thought  such  dangers  far  more  than  counterbalanced  any 
pleasure  I  could  possibly  derive  from  a  visit  to  Acri.  I  am  sorry  that 
my  project  of  visiting  the  dense  forests  of  La  Sila  has  thus  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  that  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the  Pisgah  view  which  I  am 
here  able  to  obtain.     It  is  a  high  table-land,  forty  miles  long,  and  from 
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sixteen  to  twenty  miles  broad,  extending  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Calabria  Citra,  and  even  into  the  more  southern  province  called  Calabria 
Ultra  II.     Its  highest  peaks  are  clothed  with  magnificent  firs  (Pinag 
sylvestris),  and  the  lower  ones  with  oak,  beeches,  and  elms,  afFording 
excellent  pasturage  in  summer  for  large  herds  of  cattle.     The  most 
prominent  peaks  which  were  pointed  out  to  me  are  Monte  Sila,  4632 
feet,  and  Monte  Aspromonte,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  which  I  afterwards  saw 
in  the  distance,  4110  feet,  above  the  sea  level.     The  forests  of  Sila 
furnished  timber  for  the  navies  of  antiquity  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  261),  and  the 
Neapolitan  government  still  make  use  of  them  for  the  same  purpose, 
though  it  is  said  that  they  are  becoming  much  less  productive  from  the 
wastefulness  and  improvidence  with  which  they  are  managed.  Corigliano 
is  the  principal  depdt  for  the  timber  felled  in  the  province,  and  also  ior 
the  manna  trade  and  liquorice  factories. 

Giving  up  my  intention  of  visiting  the  table-land  of  La  Sila,  I  hav^ 
determined  to  advance  southwards,  though  I  fear,  from  the  ominous  loolcs^ 
of  his  excellency  when  I  inquired  if  I  could  proceed  to  the  south  witl:^ 
safety,  that  there  is  no  part  of  his  province  much  more  free  from  briganl.^ 
than  another.   Towards  evening,  I  strolled  through  the  capital  of  Hith^xr^ 
Calabria,  and  found  more  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort  than  any^ — 
thing  I  had  yet  observed  since  I  had  left  Naples.     Not  a  single  begga.:xT 
annoyed  me,  though  there  were  many  poor  people  around.     The  street:.^ 
are  narrow,  as  all  Italian  towns  are,  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  ra^r  ^ 
of  the  sun,  though  it  must  cause  the  interior  of  their  houses  to  be  stiflin.^^ 
from  want  of  ventilation.     It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Busento,  ov^^ 
which  are  two  good  bridges^     The  Tribunale,  or  palace  of  justice,  is    ^am 
building  of  considerable  pretensions ;  and  an  old  castle,  now  used  as     ^m 
barrack,  stands  on  a  very  commanding  position.    I  sauntered  through  tla^^a 
castle  by  permission  of  the  commanding  officer,  finding,  however,  nothin,^3g 
worthy  of  remark,  except  that  I  observed  that  the  descendants  of  tb^^ 
ancient  Romans,  who  are  now  its  inmates,  are  equally  lovers  of  poetry  zm  ^ 
in  former  times.    I  saw  a  well-known  line  of  Dante  scribbled  on  the  wa-1  - 
(Inferno,  v.  103)— 

Amor,  ch'a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona, 
Love,  who  insists  that  love  shall  mutual  be, 

reminding  us  of  Byron's  lines  (Don  Juan,  ii.  172), 

All  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it ;  happiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

The  Italians  of  all  classes  are  highly  poetical ;  many  of  them  are  realC  JI 
born  poets,  and,  while  they  speak,  you  can  distinguish  etiam  disjec^K 
membra  poet^e,  '*  the  scattered  poet's  limbs."     Even  the  woman  wh^ 
hushes  her  baby  to  sleep  cannot  do  so  without  singing  and  improvisioj 
some  little  song,  which  she  draws  forth  from  her  own  bright  imaginatio' 
— so  instinctive  in  them  is  the  love  and  power  of  poetry.    The  smith  hui 
an  air  to  the  sound  of  his  hammer;  the  muleteer  even,  as  I  have  oft 
heard,  sings  some  melody  to  suit  the  slow  trot  of  his  animal.     In  Napl( 
I  have  often  stood  listening  to  the  stories  of  Tasso  being  recited  by 
humble  reader  to  the  ragged  lazzaroni,  and  I  believe  the  gondoliers  ( 
Venice  answer  each  other  as  they  pass  in  words  of  poetry  improvised  i 
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ihe  moment.     The  same  love  of  the  poets  was  felt  by  the  ancients,  as 
amidst  many  proofs  of  their  amorous  propensities,  which   are  found 
scratched  on  the  walls  of  the  building^  at  Pompeii,  we  have  several  pas- 
sages from  ancient  poets  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
Thus,  we  have  the  two  lines  of  Ovid  (Amor.  I.  viii.  77) : 

Surda  sit  oranti  tua  janna,  laxa  ferenti : 
Audiat  exclusi  verba  receptus  amans. 

"  XiCt  your  door  be  shut  to  mere  prayers,  but  open  to  the  liberal  giver ; 
let  the  lover  within  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  him  who  is  shut  out." 

J  was  curious  to  see  the  burial-place  of  Alaric,  the  celebrated  King  of 

tlie  Goths,  who  died  here  a.d.  410;  and  as  he  was  afraid,  from  the 

criselties  he  had  committed  on  the  inhabitants,  that  his  dead  body  would 

b^    abused,  he  gave  directions  that  the  river  Busento  should  be  diverted 

fr'om  its  course  at  its  confluence  with  the  Crati,  and  his  body  having  been 

ttk^re  buried,  the  river  was  again  allowed  to  flow  in  its  old  channel.    The 

peci.sants  have  an  idea  that  large  treasures  were  buried  with  the  body,  and 

I  l>elieve  that  various  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  recover 

tliein.      I  visited  the   spot  where   the  two  rivers  met,  a  picturesque 

btirying-ground,  but  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  river 

^i^sento  had  ever  been  diverted  from  its  present  course. 

Oibbon  (vol.  iii.  p.  452)  says  of  the  burial  of  Alaric  : 

*  *  The  ferocious  character  of  the  barbarians  was  displayed  in  the  funeral 

^^    a    hero,  whose  valour  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with  mournful  ap- 

pl&use.     By  the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted  the 

cotarse  of  the  Busentinas,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  walls  of  Consentia. 

Tlio  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid  toils  and  trophies  of  Rome, 

""^^s    constructed  in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to 

^'^^ir  natural  channel,  and  the  secret  spot  where  the  remains  of  Alaric 

*J^^    been  deposited  was  for  ever  concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of 

ttk^  prisoners  who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work.'* 

It  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour  to  divert  the  river  in  such  a 
^^•3^  as  to  accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
«ole  that,  if  they  had  cut  another  channel,  some  appearance  in  the  form 
®^  "the  ground  should  not  have  been  left.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
^^  fsLic  as  I  can  judge.  At  this  period  of  the  year  there  is  a  considerable 
**^^«iin  of  water,  and  in  the  winter  season  it  evidently  runs  with  great 
foiroo.  Orosius,  a  contemporary  of  Alaric,  records  his  death,  but  says 
^ot^hing  of  the  barbarous  transaction  to  which  Gibbon  alludes.  It  is  to 
y^^'^iaandes,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  to  whom  we  are 
la^el^ted  for  this  account,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  altogether  a  myth. 

1   am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  understand  the  language 

^  tfae  Calabrese  peasant,  and  ray  Italian  is  equally  unintelligible  to  him. 

/^Ho   Calabrese  dialect  is  peculiar ;   I  am  not,  however,  sufficiently  versed 

*^  it   to  decide  whether  it  may  not  be  the  pronunciation  rather  than  the 

^[^^ts  of  the  language,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  pure  Italian.     Several 

"^^^8  have  been  published  in  it,  and  I  believe  that  there  used  to  be  a 

®5^iety  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  Calabrese  literature ;  but  the  poli- 

*^^al  troubles  have  put  an  end  to  every  association  that  had  the  slightest 

J^^adency  to  enlighten  the  community.     Tasso  has  been  translated  into 

Calabrese  by  Carlo  Cosentino,  and  you  may  be  pleased  to  see  a  stanza  of 
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that  divine  poet  in  the  dialect  of  Calahrta.  The  title  of  the  work  is  ^^  La 
Gerusalemrae  Liherata."  Transportata  in  Ibgua  Calabrese  da  Carlo 
Cuseotino  d'Aprigliano.     Cosenza:  1737.  ^ 

Musa  che  me  fai  cera  de  Santanu 
Te  staii  pregannu,  cu  Carru  Cosentinn 
Chi  scinni  ppe  dunareme  la  manu : 
E  chi  derizze  I'acqua  allu  multannu 
En  mi  nvnsgliu  cantarede  supranu 
Ma  vascin,  calavrise,  stritiu  e  finu 
Dame  assistenza  e  m'aje  ppor  scusatu 
Si  vaja  exiennu  de  lu  si  mminatu. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, to  have  the  words  of  Tasso  before  you,  and  I  therefore  give  it» 
with  Rose's  translation :  tk 

0  Musa  tu,  che  di  caduchi  allori  ^P[ 

Non  circondi  la  fronte  in  Elicona,  ^°^ 

Ma  su  nel  Cielo  infra  i  beati  cori  lirl 

Hai  di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona ; 
Tu  spira  al  petto  mio  celesti  ardori, 
Tu  nschiara  il  mio  canto,  e  tu  perdona 
Se  intesso  fregi  al  rer,  s'adomo  in  parte 

D'altri  diletti  che  de'  tuoi  le  carte.  ^ 

to 

0  heavenly  Muse,  that  not  with  fading  bays 

Deckest  thy  brow  by  th'  Heliconian  spring. 
But  sittest,  crown'd  with  stars'  immortal  rays. 

In  heaven,  where  legions  of  bright  angels  sing ; 
Inspire  life  in  my  wit,  ray  thoughts  upraise, 

My  verse  ennoble,  and  forgive  the  thing 
If  fiction's  light  I  mix  with  truth  divine,  of 

And  fill  these  lines  with  other's  praise  than  thine. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  get  acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  in  re* 
gard  to  the  education  of  the  country,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so.  The 
authorities  are  not  wiUing  to  say  much  on  ike  subject ;  they  maintain 
that  the  law  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  if  it  could  be  carried 
out,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  do.  It  appears  that  every  parish  is 
obliged  to  support  a  schoolmaster ;  but  as  they  generally  took  pturt  in  the 
late  unsuccessful  insurrection,  few  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
their  situations.  An  order  has  been  lately  issued,  forbidding  the  electloa 
of  any  one  except  a  priest,  and  it  is  said  that  many  parishes  have,  on  this 
account,  refused  to  proceed  to  an  election.  WhUe  I  was  residing  at 
Sorento,  last  year,  I  visited  one  of  these  schools,  and  found  that  die 
branches  of  education  taught  in  the  higher-class  academy  by  four  masters 
were  grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  navigation ;  but  the  small  num- 
ber of  hours  devoted  to  study  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  progress 
being  made  in  what  they  professed  to  teach.  I  hear  that  in  Muiat's 
time  the  attendance  at  the  primary  schools  alone  amounted  to  120,000 
children ;  at  present,  I  cannot  hear  that  these  primary  schools  can  be 
said  to  be  in  existence  at  all.  Every  difficulty  is  thrown  in  their  wajf 
and  the  government  seems  well  satisfied  that  ignorance  should  be  tbe 
predominating  feature  of  their  people.  I  inquired  whether  private  indi- 
viduals were  permitted  to  open  schools  on  their  own  account ;  few  ox 
•uoh  are  to  be  found,  and  where  they  are  allowed,  as  in  Naplesi  they  are 
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lubject  to  such  strict  regulations  and  so  severe  a  surveillance,  that  the 
j^overnment  plainly  makes  it  to  be  known  that  it  regards  all  such  esta- 
>lishments  with  no  favour.  It  is  curious  that  in  respect  to  elementarj 
Qstruction  Naples  presents  better  opportunities  for  the  instruction  of 
^oung  girls  than  for  boys.  The  establishment  of  Miracle,  founded  by 
^urat  for  girls  of  noble  birth,  has  acquired  a  well-deserved  reputation. 

I  had  seen  nothing  but  mules  since  I  entered  the  province,  and  I  in- 
[uired  of  his  excellency  where  were  the  spirited  horses  of  Calabria,  of 
vhich  I  had  often  heard.  He  ordered  his  groom  to  bring  out  a  few 
food  specimens :  they  were  small,  high-spirited,  and  of  a  compact  build; 
)ut  he  allowed  that  their  numbers  were  rapidly  diminishing,  as  mules 
vere  gradually  taking  their  place.  He  told  me  of  another  species, 
vhich  is  becoming  rare,  called  Riccio,  or  curled.  It  diflFers  little  from 
hose  that  were  before  me,  except  in  the  hair,  which  assumes  a  frizzled 
Lpp«arance  when  it  is  bushy  and  long,  and  is  like  scales  when  it  is  smooth 
md  short.  I  have  seen  no  oxen  or  sheep ;  these  are  pastured,  particu- 
arly  the  latter,  in  great  numbers  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  La  Sila,  to 
Yhich  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Cosenza  migrate  for  the  summer 
Tionths,  as  this  city  is  reckoned  unwholesome  from  the  heat.  Though 
lis  excellency  was  unwilling  to  allow  it,  I  have  heard  from  others  that 
the  only  way  they  are  able  to  secure  their  safety  is  to  pay  black  mail 
bo  the  heads  of  some  band  of  brigands,  who  secure  them  from  all  others. 

Cosenza  has  a  small  theatre,  to  which  I  accompanied  his  excellency, 
and  heard  some  of  Rossini's  music  respectably  performed.  It  was  crowded 
by  the  fair  ladies  of  Calabria.  I  am  ungallant  enough  to  confess  that  I 
was  not  particularly  struck  by  their  personal  appearance. 

It  was  much  past  midnight  before  we  retired,  and  I  shall  long  think 
of  the  pleasant  evening  I  passed  with  Signor  di  Caria. 

XIII. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  conceal  from  you  that  I  have  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  my  present  proceedmgs,  and  feel  considerable  alarm  from 
the  reports  that  have  reached  me  from  all  quarters  respecting  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country.  Be  assured,  however,  that  I  shall  take  every  pre- 
caution that  prudence  may  dictate,  except  giving  up  my  onward  move- 
ment. Indeed,  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  much  difference  in  which 
direction  I  turn  my  steps,  as  all  seem  equally  dangerous. 

I  took  leave  of  his  excellency  this  morning  at  an  early  hour,  with  many 
entreaties  on  his  part  to  be  very  cautious ;  if  I  met  with  misfortune,  I 
might  rest  assured  that  he  would  attend  to  any  representation  I  might 
forward  to  him.  It  will  be  no  great  comfort  to  know  that  these  brigands 
are  to  be  punished  if  they  treat  me  as  they  did  the  young  man  of  Acri ; 
still  I  am  glad  to  have  a  friend  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  if 
I  get  into  difficulty  His  excellency  seemed  evidently  to  consider  that  it 
was  a  foolhardy  undertaking,  and  that  no  good  would  come  of  it.  He 
begged  me  at  least  to  take  a  muleteer,  and  not  attempt  to  travel  on  foot, 
as  might  be  done  with  impunity  in  Switzerland  and  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  Europe.  To  this,  however,  I  was  averse,  and  gave  as  a  reason 
that  such  a  mode  of  travelling  indicated  the  possession  of  money,  whereas 
a  traveller  on  foot  drew  no  attention.     Besides,  the  peasantry  might 
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imagine  me  to  be  a  "  sfortunato/'  a  ^'  carbonari,"  flying  the  police  of  his 
excellency/and  in  that  case  I  did  not  think  that  I  would  be  molested  by 
the  brigandage  of  the  country.  He  laughed  at  this  idea,  and  observea 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  my  views,  and  he  trusted 
that  I  would  pass  unharmed  through  what  he  considered  a  most  perilous 
undertaking. 

On  leaving  Cosenza,  I  had  not  determined  where  I  should  pass  the 
night,  as  I  find  they  have  no  very  accurate  idea  of  distance;  they  talk 
much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  in  Scotland  of  a  mile  and  a  bittock, 
which  small  addition  turns  out  to  be  quadruple  of  what  you  had  at  first 
expected.  I  wandered  at  least  ten  miles  along  the  great  road,  bordiered 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cosenza  with  white  mulberry-trees  growing 
in  great  luxiuiance,  and  with  the  lofty  Cocuzzo  overhanging  me  to  the 
west.  Here  and  there  were  patches  of  cultivated  ground,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance I  saw  villages  perched  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  The  first 
I  reached  was  Rogliano,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  which  commanded  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  picturesque  country  around.  Here  I  paid  my 
respects  to  Don  Giuseppe  Foliti,  the  judge  of  the  district,  who  showed 
me  great  civility,  and  invited  me  to  remain  to  dinner.  I  spent  several 
pleasant  hours  with  him,  and  had  some  interesting  conversation  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  country.  The  people  are  generally  in  wretched 
poverty,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  it  is  increasing.  They  live  chiefly 
on  bread  made  from  chesnuts,  which  are  gathered  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  La  Sila,  and  in  winter  they  migrate  to  Sicily  in  search  of  food,  though 
I  could  not  make  out  how  they  could  procure  it  there  more  easily  than  in 
Calabria.  With  all  their  poverty,  I  was  amused  to  hear  that  these 
peasants  have  generally  two  families — one  which  they  leave  to  face  the 
winter's  storm  in  Calabria,  and  another  in  the  more  sunny  clime  of  Sicily; 
at  least,  so  I  was  told  by  my  host.  Rogliano  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake  of  1638,  which  caused  greater  damage  to  this  part  of  Calabria 
than  that  of  1783.  My  host  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  mode  of  agri- 
culture pursued  in  this  part  of  the  province.  I  confess  that  nothing  met 
my  eye  this  morning,  as  I  laboured  through  the  burning  sun,  to  induce 
me,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  heavy  crops  of  Mid-Lothian,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  in  any  way  distinguished  above  their  neighbours.  He 
considered  the  wine  to  be  good ;  to  me  it  had  a  peculiar  flavour  which 
was  not  agreeable. 

In  talking  of  the  religious  habits  of  the  Calabrese,  he  acknowledged 
that  they  possessed  peculiar  ideas  respecting  the  mode  of  worshipping^ 
their  Madonnas.  If  they  do  not  obtain  their  wishes,  they  enclose  tho 
shrine  of  the  Madonna  as  if  in  prison,  and  upbraid  her  in  no  measured 
language,  in  hopes  that  she  may  be  shamed  out  of  her  conduct,  and  be 
induced  to  grant  their  prayers.  It  is  in  these  remote  parts  of  Italy  that 
the  customs  of  their  Pagan  ancestors  have  been  preserved  in  their  greatest 
purity.  In  the  towns  of  Italy  they  have  been  subject  to  many  change, 
and  their  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Virgin  is  less  strong ;  but  here  they 
may  be  seen  expostulating  with  a  favourite  image,  as  if  they  expected  an 
actual  answer  to  be  g^ven  by  the  mouth  of  the  statue.  You  may  recollect 
what  Suetonius  (Calig.,  22)  says  of  the  Emperor  Caligula :  "  During  the 
daytime^  Caligula  used  to  talk  in  secret  with  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  some- 
times whbpering,  and  then  placing  his  ear  to  the  statue  to  receive  an 
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ver,  sometimes  audibly  and  in  reproachful  language.*'  For  he  was 
heard  to  use  the  words  of  Homer  (II.,  23,  724)  : 

fj  fi  ava€ip€  1]  eyo)  ce, 

ther  destroy  me,  or  I  shall  thee,"  till  softened,  as  he  said,  by  the 
eaties  of  the  god,  and  invited  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy,  he  built  a 
ge,  which  connected  his  palace  with  the  Capitol.  Even  Augustus 
2t.,  Oct.  16),  who  might  have  been  expected  to  look  on  the  chances 
fe  in  a  more  philosophic  spirit,  is  said  to  have  taken  his  revenge  on 
tune  for  the  loss  of  that  fleet,  to  which  I  alluded  on  my  visit  to  the 
nontory  of  Palinurus,  by  refusing  to  allow  his  statue  to  be  carried  in 
lession  at  the  Circensian  games  which  followed.  Here,  then,  in 
ibria  we  have  still  the  same  absurd  ideas  prevailing  in  religious 
ihip,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  shall  ever  find  a  change, 
lay  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  a  Christian  country,  but  the  ideas  and 
ngs  are  in  reality  the  same  as  actuated  their  Pagan  ancestors.  The 
ionna  occupies  the  place  of  Cybele,  divina  mater,  as  she  was  called, 
Mater  Deum,  '*  mother  of  the  g^ds,"  an  epithet  which  is  frequently 
lied  to  the  Virgin. 

ly  host  was  fond  of  horticulture,  and  pointed  out  a  shrub,  which  he 
id  Giurgiulea,  possessing  the  peculiar  property'of  increasing  the  milk 
idies  who  are  nursing.  There  is  more  likelihood  that  this  plant  may 
e  such  an  efifect  than  that  some  Madonna,  of  whom  he  spoke,  should 
3t  the  childbirth  labours  of  the  ladies  of  Calabria.  They  trust,  how- 
r,  in  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  and  have  substituted  her  for  the  goddess 
na  of  Pagan  times,  of  whom  Horace  (Carm.,  sec.  13)  thus  speaks : 

Bite  matures  aperire  partus 
Lenis  Hithyia,  tuere  matres : 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari. 
Sen  Genitalis. 

Goddess  of  the  natal  hour. 
Or,  if  other  name  more  dear. 

Propitious  power. 

Can  charm  your  ear, 
Oirr  pregnant  matrons  gracious  hear : 

"With  lenient  hand  their  pangs  compose, 

Heal  their  agonising  throes. 

at  Rome  we  find  the  same  superstitious  notions  to  prevail,  and  that 
a.clies  who  are  anxious  for  children  offer  their  tows  now  at  the 
H  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  as  they  did  formerly  when  it  was  the 
^^  of  Juno  Lucina. 

irid  that  they  have  the  custom  here  of  allowing  the  beard  to  grow 
imonth  after  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  that  they  show  their  grief 
^^  wearing  their  linen  unwashed  and  unchanged  till  it  is  worn  away 
till.  This  custom,  however,  I  suspect,  is  observed  by  many  who  are 
Mourning  for  the  death  of  a  friend.  I  remarked  also  round  the  necks 
^  children  small  pieces  of  rock-salt,  which  they  imagine  to  have  some 
K^  of  guarding  against  the  effect  of  an  evil  eye.  The  young  women 
^^  for  the  same  purpose  a  small  silver  frog,  called  granular  probably 
^'T'uption  of  ranula,  and  some  of  them,  which  I  examined,  were 
L'bed  with  much  taste. 
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When  the  judge  heard  that  I  was  determined  to  proceed  ten  miles 
farther  to  the  village  Diano,  he  offered  to  give  me  a  letter  to  bis  col- 
league, who  might  otherwise  throw  some  difficulties  in  my  way,  as  he 
was  a  testy  old  gentleman,  and  always  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  authority.     Of  course  I  accepted  his  kind  offer  gratefully, 
and,  having  thanked  him  for  his  hospitable  entertainment,  bade  him  an 
affectionate  farewell.     The  heat  was  even  greater  than  I  had  yet  ex- 
perienced, and  it  required  to  muster  up  all  my  energies  to  continue  my 
course  along  a  dusty  road.     My  directions  were  to  proceed  forward  to 
Carpanzano,  and  there  inquire  my  way  to  Diano.     For  six  miles  I  met 
not  a  single  individual,  and  saw  no  human  habitation  till  I  at  last  reached 
a  few  huts,  which  I  found  to  be  Carpanzano.     Here  I  was  informed  that 
Diano  was  four  miles  distant  from  the  great  public  road,  and  that  the 
country  through  which  I  must  pass  was  thickly  wooded.     I  confess  that 
I  felt  somewhat  startled  at  this  intelligence — ^not  so  much  from  the 
chance  of  meeting  brigands,  as  lest  I  should  be  benighted  in  the  wood.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  a  small  footpath  that  would  lead  me  to  it,  and  if 
I  did  not  stray,  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Diano.    Shutting 
my  eyes  to  all  consequences,  I  left  the  public  road,  and  plunged  into  a 
narrow  and  deep  glen,  with  a  crystal  stream  running  along  the  bottom. 
With  all  my  anxiety,  I  could  not  help  stopping  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.     The  banks  of  the  glen  were  thickly  wooded  with  fine  oaks 
and  chesnut-trees,  while  many  flowers,  the  names  of  which  I  knew  not, 
were  in  luxuriant  blossom,  and  perfumed  the  air.  The  heat  of  the  day  had 
now  abated,  and  the  birds  were  singing  in  joyful  chorus,  preventing  that 
feeling  of  loneliness  which  perfect  silence  is  calculated  to  produce.    The 
footpath  ran  along  the  side  of  the  stream,  and,  on  turning  a  corner,  I 
lighted  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  young  Calabrese  damsels,  who 
were  employed  in  washing.     They  were  surprised  at  my  sudden  appear- 
ance, but  we  had  much  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.  They  were 
the  daughters  of  a  miller,  whose  house  I  saw  at  a  short  distance.    From 
them  I  received  some  further  directions  respecting  my  road,  and  then 
began  to  mount  a  rugged  declivity.  The  country  continued  to  be  covered 
with  wood.     I  saw  no  one,  nor  did  I  meet  with  a  single  habitation,  till  X 
reached  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from  which  I  looked  down  on  a  thickly 
wooded  valley.  As  I  sauntered  along,  I  was  much  struck  by  finding  hec^ 
and  there  little  boxes  stuck  up  against  the  trees,  in  which  a  Madonna  w9^ 
placed,  and  where  the  peasant  might  offer  up  his  prayers.     There  £-- 
evidently  much  more  of  the  appearance  of  religion  here  than  with  us.  Yo^ 
may  call  it  mere  superstition ;  still  there  is  a  recognition  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  though  in  an  imperfect  form,  and  you  meet  with  it  in  all  places  ^ 
With  us  it  is  confined  to  stated  places  and  stated  times  ;  in  Italy  you  arc^ 
reminded  wherever  you  go.  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  devotion^ 
of  the  Italians  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  it  strikes  an  ultra-  - 
Protestant  from  Scotland  very  forcibly.     Madame  de  Sta€l  may  possibly 
be  right  when  she  says :  Le  culte  de  la  Vierge  est  particulierement  cher 
aux  Italiens  et  a  toutes  les  nations  du  midi ;  il  semble  s'allier,  de  quelque 
maniere,  a  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  pur  et  de  plus  sensible  dans  Taffection  pour 
les  femmes.     «  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  particularly  dear  to  the 
Italians  and  all  southern  people ;  it  appears  as  if  it  belonged  in  some 
degree  to  the  pure  and  chivalrous  feelings  which  they  have  for  women." 
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Or  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  customs  of  their  Pagan 
ancestors,  and  that  their  minds  rise  no  higher  than  Plautus  did,  B.C.  200, 
when  he  says  (Merc.  v.  2,  24)  : 

Invoco  vos,  Lares  viales,  ut  me  bene  juvetis. 

**  I  invoke  you,  ye  gods  of  the  road,  to  bestow  on  me  your  aid.** 

In  these  early  times  there  were  little  altars  decked  with  flowers  placed 
at  convenient  distances  along  the  roads,  where  travellers  could  step  aside 
and  perform  their  devotions  at  these  rural  shrines.  In  what  do  the  pre- 
sent shrines  dififer  from  those  at  which  the  Romans  offered  up  their 
prayers?  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  Appuleius  (Florid,  i.) 
thus  speaks  of  them :  Ut  religiosis  viantium  moris  est,  cum  aliquis  lucus 
aut  aliquis  locus  sanctus  in  viS.  oblatus  est,  votum  postulare,  donum 
apponere,  paulisper  assidere.  "  As  it  is  the  custom  of  pious  travellers, 
when  they  come  upon  a  secret  grove  or  holy  spot,  to  put  up  their  prayers, 
to  make  an  offering,  and  to  rest  a  little.**  With  such  religious  feelings 
pervading  the  whole  people,  one  might  have  expected  that  brigandage 
would  die  out  and  become  extinct ;  but  it  seems  that  such  feelings  have 
no  effect  in  putting  it  down,  as  the  brigands  are  said  to  be  most  devout 
men,  and  to  present  part  of  their  ill-gotten  booty  to  the  Madonna,  thus 
making  her  a  resetter  of  stolen  goods.  Often  the  ornaments  with  which 
she  is  adorned  are  nothing  else  than  part  of  their  plunder. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  I  saw  in  the  valley  several 
Tillages ;  which  of  them  was  Diano  I  knew  not.  At  a  short  distance  I 
observed  a  large  building,  which  I  had  no  doubt  must  be  a  monastery, 
and  proceeding  to  it  began  to  hammer  at  the  door  with  great  violence ; 
no  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  my  summons.  While  I  was  thus  em- 
ployed, and  considering  what  further  steps  I  should  take,  a  peasant-girl 
passed,  from  whom  I  tried  to  discover  whether  it  was  inhabited ;  it  was 
vain,  as  I  could  not  understand  a  syllable  she  said.  I  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  convey  to  her  that  I  wished  to  proceed  to  Diano,  which  she 
pointed  out  to  me.  On  reaching  the  village,  I  found  the  judge  employed 
in  teaching  a  little  child  to  read,  and  having  presented  my  letter,  inquired 
respecting  the  state  of  the  country,  and  whether  I  ran  any  risk  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  brigands.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
travel  without  a  guard,  and  offered  to  send  with  me  to-morrow  two  of 
the  Guardia  Urbana,  a  kind  of  rural  police.  To  this  proposal,  however, 
1  refused  to  accede,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  these  police  omcers  would  be 
of  the  slightest  use,  if  1  got  into  danger.  I  feel  that  it  would  only  be 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  country  to  me,  and  thereby  make  it  more 
certain  that  I  should  be  waylaid.  The  judge  wrote  a  note,  and  giving  it 
"to  a  servant,  told  me  to  accompany  him  to  a  house,  where  I  should  be 
accommodated  with  a  bed.  On  our  way,  I  could  not  help  pausing  to 
listen  to  the  beautiful  notes  of  the  nightingales,  as  they  answered  each 
other.  What  an  unrivalled  power  of  song,  enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Solemn  stillness  of  such  a  summer  evening  as  this,  when  every  other  voice 
seemtd  to  have  sunk  to  rest,  for  then 

The  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  notes. 
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You  may  imagine  my  annoyaace  when  I  found  by  iny  reception  that  the 
note  of  the  judge  was  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  billet  on  the  house- 
holder. 

It  was  an  abuse  of  the  power  which  the  judge  possesses  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  to  furnish  lodgings  to  any  officer  of  government  that  may  be 
passing  through  the  country.     As  soon  as  I  understood  the  position! 
occupied,  I  stated  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  as  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  accept  his  hospitality  without  payment ;  that  I 
was  a  foreigner,  travelling  through  his  country  for  amusement,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  payment,  I  should  feel  grateful  to  him  if  he  could  accom- 
mpdate  me  for  the  night.     My  host  said  that  he  would  not  accept  pay- 
ment, but  he  would  give  the  best  accommodation  he  possessed.    He  said 
this,  however,  with  none  of  that  cordiality  which  enhances  the  favour,  and 
if  I  had  not  been  unwilling  to  get  into  a  dispute,  in  my  unprotected 
state,  I  should  have  left  his  house  at  once.     I  thought  it  impolitic  to  ex- 
cite bad  feelings,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  not  very  courteous  reception. 
Everything,  however,  that  I  saw  rendered  me  uncomfortable,  and  I  felt 
80  little  at  my  ease  that  I  determined  to  wait  on  the  clergyman,  as  a 
person  in  whom  I  might  repose  confidence.     His  house  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  built  in  the  village.    On  knocking,  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  young  girl,  who,  sieieing  a  stranger,  retreated  before  I  had  time  to 
utter  a  syllable,  and  I  heard  the  bolt  grate  within.     I  was  not,  however, 
to  be  balked  in  this  way,  and  I  continued  to  knock  in  a  most  importanate 
manner,  when  she  put  her  head  out  of  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  and  inquired  in  a  trembling  tone  what  I  wanted.     I  told  her  that 
I  wished  to  see  the  clergyman ;  she  assured  me  he  was  asleep,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.     I  said  that  my  business  was  of  that  deep  importance 
that  I  could  take  no  denial,  and  after  waiting  a  short  time  an  old  shrivelled 
face  made  its  appearance  at  the  hole,  which  seemed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connoitring, and  stated  that  it  belongecl  to  the  curate.     I  requested  tbe 
favour  of  a  private  audience,  and,  as  I  suppose  my  appearance  did  noi> 
betoken  any  sinister  designs,  he  granted  my  request.    The  poor  girl,  more 
dead  than  alive,  opened  the  door,  and  I  found  myself  admitted  to  a  dar!^ 
staircase,  which  I  ascended  by  groping  along  the  wall.     I  was  ushered 
into  a  small  but  neat  room,  well  furnished  with  books,  which  naturallV' 
prepossessed  me  in  his  favour.  The  old  gentleman  received  me  with  muqb 
genuine  kindness,  and  inquired  how  he  could  be  of  use  to  me.     I  stated 
that  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  him,  as  the  most  trustworthy 
person  in  his  village,  to  inquire  if  the  country  were  really  in  the  dangerous 
state  that  the  judge  had  given  me  to  understand,  and  as  I  knew  thafe 
there  were  three  different  roads  by  which  I  might  reach  Nicastro,  I  was 
anxious  to  find  out  which  he  considered  the  most  safe.     I  saw  by  his 
cautious  answer  that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  his  countrymen  a  bad  cha- 
racter, at  the  same  time  he  recommended  that  I  should  give  no  hints  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  I  intended  to  proceed  to-morrow  morning.     Hd 
stated  that  the  people  were  in  extreme  poverty,  and  that  this  rendered 
travelling  unsafe,  if  it  were  supposed  that  you  carried  property  of  anj 
value  with  you.     I  found  that  I  might  have  perfect  confidence  in  die 
person  in  whose  house  I  was  to  pass  the  night,  and  after  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  apologising  for  my  intrusion,  I  returned  to  my  host, 
where  I  found  supper  prepared.     I  exerted  myself  to  overcome  my  on- 
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sant  introductioa ;  and  whether  it  was  the  agreeable  nature  of  my 
rersation,  or  more  likely  some  excellent  wine,  which  we  consumed  in 
liderable  quantity,  we  became  at  last  great  friends.  It  was  long  past 
night  ere  we  closed  our  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  he  ended  by  stating 
;  he  was  happy  to  have  made  my  acquaintance.  I  found  good  reasons 
'  the  judge  had  selected  him  to  be  my  host,  as  he  was  one  of  those  who 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  the  billet  was  a  punishment 
him.  I  had  sent  to  request  the  judge  to  furnish  me  with  a  guide  to 
astro,  determining  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  to-morrow  to  Nocera, 
the  following  day  I  hope  to  reach  Nicastro,  believing  that  I  shall  in 
way  diminish  the  danger,  and  be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  visit 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  Terina. 

XIV. 

This  morning  I  found  that  my  host  had  quite  forgotten  the  manner 
vhich  I  had  been  introduced,  and  we  parted  on  friendly  terms.  The 
de  sent  by  the  judge  made  considerable  opposition,  when  I  requested 
I  to  conduct  me  to  Nocera  instead  of  Nicastro ;  and  it  was  only  by 
3atening  to  complain  to  the  judge,  and  by  offering  the  same  sum  of 
ley,  though  the  distance  to  Nocera  was  not  one-third,  that  he  was 
Jced  to  yield.  I  could  not  conceive  the  cause  of  this  unwillingness ; 
id  not  tend  to  make  me  more  at  ease.     The  freshness  of  the  morning 

exhilarating,  and  if  I  could  have  thought  only  of  nature  and  its 
ities,  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  scenery  around.  I  passed  some 
ihes  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  few  vineyards  of  small  extent ;  in  general, 
ever,  the  country  had  a  desolate  and  melancholy  appearance,  from 
Want  of  inhabitants.  We  descended  into  the  channel  of  the  river 
iito,  the  ancient  Sabbatus,  which  rises  in  the  table-land  of  La  Sila 
1  a  fissure  in  the  hill,  at  a  spot  called  La  Fontana  del  Labro,  and 
»mes  at  once  a  large  stream.  It  had,  even  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
nsiderable  body  of  water,  which  rendered  it  no  easy  matter  to  cross 
ny  guide's  back.  In  the  winter  season  it  evidently  spreads  over  a 
er  surface  than  it  did  at  present,  and  it  made  our  travelling  less 
fuing  by  keeping  along  its  winter  channel.  We  crept  along  slowly 
his  way  for  several  hours,  when  my  guide  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
ting  to  a  deep  glen  which  ran  up  from  the  river  into  the  mountains, 

me  that  brigands  were  constantly  in  wait  there,  and  that  many 
ders  had  been  committed.  I  observed  to  him  that  I  did  not  think 
ould  run  much  risk  from  encountering  these  men,  of  whom  he  spoke,, 
that  I  had  no  alternative,  unless  he  could  point  out  some  way  by 
-h  we  could  avoid  the  spot.  He  then  proposed  that  we  should  strike 
'^  the  river  again  and  ascend  the  bank,  which  was  thickly  wooded. 
log  tbw  consultation  we  had  halted,  and  were  facing  each  other.  I 
ed  fixedly  at  him  to  discover  if  there  was  any  faltering  or  confusion 
>s  appearance ;  I  could,  however,  perceive  none,  and  as  we  should 
ainly  be  able  thus  to  avoid  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  I  acceded  to  his 
l^osal,  though  I  was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  an  exemplification 
►cylla  and  Charybdis,  or  our  more  homely  proverb,  *'  Out  of  the  fry- 
pan  into  the  fire."  It  was  no  easy  task  to  climb  the  bank,  which 
Covered  with  short  brushwood,  and  I  was  alarmed  by  observing  the 
lu^, — VOL.  cxxxyii.  wo.  dxjlyiii.  ^  Qt 
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Qum'ber  of  vipers  and  serpents  thaf'we  disturbed  while  iMeking  in  the 
sun.  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  beat  a  rapid  Detreat  irom  Biieh  a 
spot,  but  I  dreaded  at  this  moment  the  attack  of  man  more  than  ^t  of 
any  other  animal,  and  I  persevered  in  mounting  to  the  top.  A^n  we 
came  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  glea,  you  may  imagine  with  what 
anxiety  I  examined  as  £eu*  as  my  eye  could  readh,  and  how  fioeely  I 
breathed,  when  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  human  being  within  it 
The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  bare,  and  the  white  chalky  eliffii 
made  a  disagreeable  impression  on  the  eye,  particularly  as  the  gkie  of 
the  sun  was  directly  upon  them.  As  soon  as  we  bad  left  the  glen  a 
short  distance  behind  us,  I  proposed  that  we  should  again  deseend  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  as  the  bank,  along  which  we  were  proceeding,  had  many 
inequalities,  which  rendered  our  progress  slow  and  fatiguing.  It  must 
have  been  close  to  this  very  spot  that  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  II., 
was  drowned  on  passing  this  river,  and  on  looking  at  its  winter  channel 
I  could  believe  that  such  an  accident  might  easily  take  phce.  After 
some  time  we  again  left  the  river,  and  struck  across  the  country,  Biriviog 
at  last  at  a  few  houses,  which  I  found  to  be  San  Mango.  I  had  been  told 
that  if  I  reached  this  village  in  safety,  the  rest  of  my  journey  to  Noeen 
would  be  comparatively  without  danger.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  entered  ^e  miserable  village  of  San  Mango, 
which  assumed  in  my  eyes  the  delight  of  a  city  of  refuge. 

I  inquired  for  the  house  of  the  syndic,  and,  on  entering  it,  a  poor 
wretch  came  forward  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  village.     I  stated  to  him  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Nocera,  and 
that  I  wished  to  know  if  the  road  was  safe.     He  said  that  I  should  noir 
meet  with  no  danger,  but  expressed  his  astonishment  that  I  had  eieapei 
bandits  in  my  morning's  walk.  He  assured  me  that  no  one  ^ver  venturei 
to  Diano  unless  in  company  with  others,  and  alwap  with  arms.    This- 
statement  only  made  me  the  more  thankful  that  I  had  been  lucky  enoogk. 
to  escape,  and  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have  tempted  met(^ 
return  to  Diano.     On  entering  into  conversation  with  the  synAc,  IfbunL 
that  he  had  been  elected  to  this  office  much  against  his  inclination.   It^ 
would  appear  that  there  are  only  two  respectable  families  in  the  village^ 
and  they  have  carried  on  a  deadJy  feud  from  time  immemorial.    LattcrljT^ 
the  petty  office  of  syndic  had  become  additional  cause  of  dissengioo,  a^ 
they  were  thus  able  to  employ  their  official  power  in  oppressing  th^^ 
partisans  of  each  other.     The  whole  village  was  divided  between  <lie  tw(^ 
rival  clans,  and  I  suppose  t^at  the  poor  man  had  been  selected  b^ 
government  to  his  present  office,  as  he  was  not  likely,  from  hisignoranfi^ 
and  stupidity,  to  wrest  his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  either  paity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  two  rival  factions  had  come  to  an  open  raptors 
and  a  brother  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  clans  had  been  shun  ia  a  in^if^ 
I  found  that  government  had  ordered  all  those  immediately joono««Jtedw»l* 
the  murder  to  be  arrested,  and  transmitted  to  the  capital  of  the  provinc** 
On  inquiring  what  steps  he  had  taken  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice,  b^ 
looked  very  grave,  and  said  it  was  easy  for  government  to  issue  ordwa, 
but  if  it  were  imagined  that  he  had  the  slightest  intention  toezeeote 
them,  his  life  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  I  waa  amused  to 
hear  that  government  would  be  opposed  by  both  parties,  if  any  attemp* 
irere  made  to  interfere  in  this  private  feud.  At  ^^®  moment  I  entered,  o» 
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list  received  a  letter  from  government,  threatening  imprisonment  and 
joation  of  hijp  goods  if  he  did  not  forward,  without  delay,  the  sum  of 
jst  which  his  pansh  was  rated.  He  was  ordered  to  call  his  council, 
»y  the  matter  before  them.  This  council,  however,  he  frankly  con- 
1,  treated  his  summons  witibi  supreme  contempt,  and  as  he  had  no 
s  at  his  command  by  which  he  could  compel  them,  he  stated  that  he 
iaken  care  to  have  information  conveyed  to  him  if  governn>ent  sent 
armes  to  put  their  threat  into  execution,  when  he  intended  to  take 
;e  in  the  mountains,  and  in  this  way  add  to  the  number  of  the 
.nds.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  poor  man  was  giving 
e  account  of  his  position,  and  that  he  had  no  more  power  than  I  had 
Kecute  the  orders  of  government  He  inquired  with  great  eamest- 
what  I  reeommended  him  to  do ;  but  I  taw  no  other  step  he  could 

except  to  send  a  simple  statement  of  the  fsKSts  to  government— -a 
le  from  which  he  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  suooess,  as  they  would 
no  credit  to  his  atory. 

lough  this  syndic  had  all  the  outward  appearance  of  poverty,  both 
s  house  and  in  his  person,  he  spoke  with  great  animation,  and,  as  is 
general  practice  of  the  Italians,  his  words  were  accompanied  with  a 

significant  pantomime,  which  left  no  difficulty  in  understanding  his 
ling.     A  sigi^  A  gesture,  an  exclamation^  stamped  an  emphasis  far 

marked  than  any  mere  words  could  have  done.  His  whole  frame 
Ted,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved  seemed  to  have 
5  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  as  gave  him,  for  the  monaent,  a 
es  of  inspiration.     Yet  I  was  afterwards  told,  by  those  who  ought  to 

known  their  countrymen  well,  that  after  all  it  might  have  been  an 
ipt  to  impose  upon  me. 

le  manners  of  the  southern  Italians  are  supple  and  insinuating;  they 
ill  of  finesse  and  subtlety,  qualities  which  they  may  in  some  respects 

inherited  from  their  Greek  ancestors.  I  was  amused  at  the  com- 
>nate  way  in  which  he  talked  of  the  brigands,  of  whom  I  had  begun 
el  so  wholesome  a  dread;  they  were,  in  his  eyes,  '^ poveretti," 
►r  devils,"  apparently  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  indeed, 
ny  of  them  had  been  driven  to  join  them  for  the  same  reasons  that 
sd  likely  to  induce  him,  I  could  scarcely  help  feeling  indulgence  for 

Y  guide  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  and  as  I  understood 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  m  finding  my  way  to  Nocera,  I  granted 
H]uest.  After  I  had  rested  a  short  time  at  San  Mango,  I  proceeded 
ly  solitary  way  to  Nocera,  which  I  reached  with  only  one  slight 
tion  from  the  direct  road.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
,  and  near  it  flows  the  river  Savuto,  falling  iato  the  jsea  about  two 
below  Nocera.  This  is  the  first  interruption  in  that  mountain  ridge 
^  I  had  crossed  at  Paola.  The  valley  is  about  one  mile  in  breadth, 
1  the  mountains  agftin  rise  suddenly  to  a  considerable  height,  and  are 
ed  to  the  top.  It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  that  I  ever 
Id ;  and  as  I  now  felt  perfectly  safe,  I  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
and  enjoyed  in  undisturbed  quiet  the  beauties  of  nature, 
was  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  take  some  steps  to  procure  a 
Qg,  and  I  aecordingly  entered  Nocera,  where  I  found  the  people 
dxDg  to  cluifich  to  jwait  oa  :the  bishop,  who  was  vittting  this  part  of 
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his  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  confession.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
priests  employ  this  power  to  discover  the  political  sentiments  of  their 
people,  and  convey  the  information  to  government.  All  those  who 
neglect  this  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Church  are  reported  to  the  poUce,^^^^ 

and  taken  under  their  surveillance,  as  likely  to  be  disaffected  to  govern .^ 

xnent. 

I  went  forward  with  the  crowd  into  the  church,  though  I  saw  many^^^ , 
inquisitive  eyes  upon  me,  and  resolved  to  act  likeNaaman  in  the  Templc^^  j' 
of  Himmon,  bowing  my  head  that  I  might  excite  no  uproar  among^  thc^^ ^^ 
people.  This  was  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  show  my  hereticaCo^ 
opinions.  The  church  was  small,  and  closely  packed  by  the  Calabrese  o^,^^ 
the  lower  orders.  On  entering,  there  was  the  holy  water,  which  on  thi^^^ 
great  occasion  was  sprinkled  by  an  attendant  priest,  as  you  crossed  th^^^^ 
threshold,  but  in  general  you  must  apply  it  with  your  own  hands.  Thii^^_^ 
custom,  as  you  very  well  know,  is  a  remnant  of  Paganism,  like  manj 
others  of  the  Romish  Church.   Virgil  (^n.  vi.  229)  alludes  to  it : 

Idem  ter  socios  pura  drcumtulit  unda, 
Spargens  rore  levi  et  ramo  felicis  olivae ; 
Lustravitque  viros. 

Old  CorynfiBus  compass'd  thrice  the  crew, 
And  dipp'd  an  olive-branch  in  holy  dew; 
Which  tnrice  he  sprinkled  round. 

Enough  of  the  water  reached  me  to  enable  me  to  find  that  it  was  q 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  as  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xxiv.  95)  says  it  was  in 
former  times,  about  B.C.  272* 

*'  SKftrcri  iJLefuyixevov  vb<op** — "  Water  mixed  with  salt." 

We  had  on  this  solemn  occasion  high  mass,  Messa  Cantata,  as  it  is 
called,  when  the  priest,  standing  in  front  of  the  altar,  sprinkles  the  holj 
water  towards  the  congregation  before  he  proceeds  to  the  performance  of 
the  service.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  something  of  the  same  kiod 
when  they  were  performing  sacrifice,  if  Propertius  (iv.  (5,  7)  gives  a  co^ 
rect  account — 

ite  me  Ivmphis ;  carmenque  recentibus  aris 
Tibia  Mygaoniis  libet  ebuma  Cadis. 

^*  Sprinkle  me  with  water,  and  let  the  ivory  pipe  offer  a  divine  song)  ^ 
companied  by  a  libation  of  Mygdonian  wine  on  the  fresh  altar." 

Is  there  not  the  same  idea  in  the  Romish  Church  respecting  the  wine» 
which  they  confine  to  the  priests  ?  The  bishop  was  a  venerable  old  tto^ 
who  went  through  his  duties  with  great  dignity,  performing  the  Sacri&^ 
della  Messa  very  impressively.  When  the  Host  (Kostia),  the  wafer  ^ 
consecrated  bit  of  bread,  was  raised,  the  whole  congregation  prostr*^ 
themselves  on  the  floor,  as  far  as  the  crowd  would  permit,  with  unntfected 
piety ;  and  yet,  with  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  16),  I  could  not  m 
saying,  Sed  ecquem  tam  amentem  esse  putas,  qui  illud,  quo  vescaW 
Deum  credat  esse  ?  "  Do  you  think  that  there  was  ever  a  man  so  i^ 
as  to  take  that  on  which  he  feeds  as  a  god?"  And  yet  this  is  the  Jm- 
tinguishing  article  of  faith  in  the  creed  of  Rome.  Of  course  we  had 
incense  without  stint,  and  this  hot  day  the  odour  was  most  grateful} J* 
may  be,  too,  that  it  is  good  in  a  sanitary  point  of  viewj  otiherwise  tW 
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smell  from  this  weltering  mass  around  me  would  have  been  overpowering. 
It  ia  only  a  continuation  of  an  ancient  custom. 

Da  mihi  thura,  puer,  pingues  facientia  flammas. 

Ovn),  TrUt,  v.  5. 

*'  Boy,  give  me  frankincense  sending  forth  odoriferous  flames." 

Even  so  far  back  as  the  times  of  Homer,  probably  about  B.C.  1184, 
wre  find  frankincense  used,  so  that  we  may  imagine  that  the  priests  had  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  practice,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  to  over- 
come the  disagreeable  smells  that  ill- washed  and  filthy  bodies  give  forth 
in  a  hot  climate.  Homer  (II.  viii.  48)  calls  the  altar,  Gv^cty,  perfumed 
^th  incense. 

The  altar  was  lighted  up  with  a  profusion  of  wax-lights  and  lamps  in 
beautiful  figures,  as  is  always  the  case  on  grand  occasions.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Are  we  to  go  for  its  explanation  to  Plato,  one  of 
the  chief  Athenian  comic  poets,  who  flourished  from  b.c.  428  to  B.C.  389^ 
and  who  says  (Athenaeus,  x.  442), 

Avxyav  yap  oafihs  ov  <f)ikovari  baifiov€S» 

'*  Evil  spirits  love  not  the  smell  of  lamps.*' 

We  know  that  evil  spirits  are  one  of  the  bugbears  of  tbe  Italians,  and 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  have  on  this  account  continued  a  custom  which 
they  found  prevailing  in  Pagan  times. 

The  congregation  consisted  principally  of  women,  and  what  astonished 
me  was  the  small  number  of  the  more  respectable  class.  The  men  seemed 
to  be  principally  peasants,  but  the  cause  of  this  was  afterwards  satisfac- 
torily explained.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  bishop  began  a  discourse 
on  the  merits  of  some  saint,  in  whom  I  did  not  feel  sufficient  interest  to 
induce  me  to  remain,  more  particularly  as  I  had  still  to  search  for  my 
night's  lodgings.  I  slipped  away  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  proceeded  to 
wait  on  the  syndic,  though  I  expected  to  have  found  him  at  church.  He 
received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  at  once  requested  that  I  would 
do  him  the  honour  to  spend  the  night  in  his  house,  promising  next  morn- 
ing to  accompany  me  to  the  ruins  of  Terina.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  an  Englishman  had  arrived,  when  all  the  principal  inhabitants  did 
me  the  honour  to  wait  on  me,  and  I  found  myself  again  transformed  into 
a  personage  of  great  importance.  No  British  subject  had  ever  set  foot 
within  their  territory  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  it  was  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  I  should  be  an  object  of  curiosity. 
•  I  found  the  syndic  and  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  in  great  excite- 
ment against  the  bishop  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  of  whom  they 
spoke  in  most  disrespectful  terms.  It  was  the  power  of  bearing  arms  that 
had  created  the  turmoil,  and  it  arose  in  this  way.  The  syndic  and  his 
council  had  been  directed  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered trustworthy,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  royal  governor  of  the 
province.  He  had  referred  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  with  orders 
to  purge  it  of  all  who  had  been  legionarii  soldati,  "  soldiers  in  the  army 
of  Murat,"  carbonari,  settari,  "  sectaries" — all,  in  fact,  who  had  a  black 
mark  against  their  name  for  any  political  delinquency.  They  had  only 
got  the  list  lately  returned,  and  you  may  imagine  their  great  indignation 
when  they  found  fifty  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  men  excluded, 
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and  none  left  except  the  poorest.  They  could  scarcely  credit  their  eyes, 
and  were  still  more  confounded  when  they  found  the  syndic^s  name  scored 
out.  Here  was  the  hishop  to-day,  and  they  ought  to  proceed  to  church 
to  make  confession,  hut  they  declared,  as  they  were  already  under  the 
suspicion  of  government,  and  arising  principally  from  the  informatloQ 
furnished  by  the  bishop,  they  were  resolved  to  set  him  at  defiance,  and 
had  absented  themselves  from  confession,  as  they  did  not  think  that  they 
could  be  worse  in  the  eyes  of  government  than  they  were. 

They  had  appointed  no  schoolmaster  at  Nocera  because  they  could  not 
find  an  individual  among  the  clergy  fit  for  the  situation,  and  it  was  need- 
less to  fix  upon  a  layman,  as  he  was  always  rejected  by  the  secret  infla- 
ence  of  the  clergy.  This  little  village  was  very  much  in  a  state  of  petty 
insurrection,  and  spoke  in  no  measured  terms  against  the  government  and 
its  authorities. 

In  the  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Capuchin  monastery,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  an  aged  monk  who  had  spent  upwards  of  sixty  years  at  this 
retired  spot.  He  was  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  learned  astronomer, 
and  the  poor  old  man  was  kind  enough  to-  give  me  a  lecture  on  the  solar 
system,  with  which  I  could  have  very  well  dispensed  ;  politeness  to  him- 
self and  friends  induced  me  to  express  myself  much  gratified.  I  was  not, 
however,  sorry  to  get  away,  and,  on  my  return  to  the  house  of  my  host, 
found  a  good  supper  prepared,  chiefly  of  fish  in  various  forms.  I  found 
that  the  river  Savuto  was  a  good  fishing  stream,  and  my  host  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  gentle  craft,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  country,  on  account  of  its  dangerous  state.  Mullets  of  a  good  site  are 
caught  at  its  mouth,  and  sword-fish  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
with  a  kind  of  net  which  they  call  '*  indovinola."  We  had'  a  smtXt  fish 
— minuselle — which,  though  tiny  in  form,  were  of  exquiante  flavour.  We 
had  also  a  dish  of  quails,  which  are  sometimes  caught  in  great  numbers 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  call  it  '*  quail  fishing."  The  peasantry 
kill  large  quantities  of  eels  and  trout  in  the  mountain  stretMns  with  lime, 
or  with  the  juice  of  certain  plants,  "  sugo  di  certe  piancelle,"  which  have 
the  efiect  of  stupifying  them. 

There  must  have  been  an  ancient  city  Nueeria,  but  whether  this  is  the 
site  may  be  doubtful,  as  I  could  hear  of  no  remains  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  ruins  of  what  i»  considered  Terina  are  some  three  miles 
distant.  Nueeria  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  though  its 
existence  is  clearly  established  by  its  coins,  which  have  the  GreMC  in- 
scription NOYKPINQN.  They  have  on  the  obverse  a  bead  of  Apollo 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  on  the  reverse  a  lion's  head.  The  coins  of 
Terina  have  the  same  figuresw  As  I  could  hear  of  no  other  mins^  I  va 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be  the  same  city  under  different  name& 
Time  passed  pleasantly  in  such  conversation,  and  it  was  long  past  mid- 
night before  we  parted. 
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Book  the  Fifth. 

RIEN  QUE  TOL 

chapter  IX. 
"by  morning  touched  with  aureole  lights  by  sunset  stranded." 

Those  words  were  the  last  on  her  lips  for  many  momentSk  From  the 
gloom  and  stillness  of  the  hut,  where  there  was  a  depth  of  shadow 
only  broken  by  the  green  mosses  that  strewed  the  floor  and  the  grey 
flash  of  a  tame  pigeon's  wing  guarding  its  brood  in  the  farthest  nook, 
she  looked  out  at  the  luxuriance  of  colour  and  the  blaze  of  sun,  whilst 
her  thoughts  were  sunk  into  the  past. 

He  did  not  break  her  musings ;  his  own  thoughts  were  flUed  with  her 
history,  of  which  he  still  knew,  in  truth,  but  so  little,  yet  which  seemed 
to  him  told  wholly  in  those  few  brief  sentences.  Memories  also  came  to 
him,  revived  by  her  relation — memories  vague  and  fugitive,  as  of 
things  scarcely  heard  before  because  without  interest  at  the  time  of 
their  hearing,  of  stories  that  had  floated  to  him  in  cluba  and  cafes  in 
the  cities  of  Europe,  long  ere  he  had  met  Idalia,  of  some  beautiful 
€rreek  or  Roumelian,  of  whom  men  told  marvels,  and  about  whose  re- 
putation had  gathered  many  splendid  idle  romances,  fabulous  as  they 
were  contradictory  —  romances  that  gave  a  thousand  magnificent  im- 
possible legends  to  the  records  of  her  life,  but  stole  from  her,  as  such 
romances  ever  will,  all  "  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  and  made 
her  pleasures  as  guilty,  and  her  charms  as  resistless^  a&  those  of  Lucresda 
er  Theodora.  He  had  never  heeded  them  in  their  telling ;  he  had 
cared  Kttle  for  women,  still  less  for  the  babble  of  slanders,  and  they  had 
passed  him  without  interest  enough  to  linger  on  his  remembrance  an 
hour.  But  now — with  the  words  of  her  story — they  recurred  to  him  as 
such  forgotten  things  will.  Not  to  sting  him  with  doubts  of  her,  with 
fear  for  himself — suspicion  of  her  was  a  thing  impossible  to  him — but  to 
xnadden  him  with  impatient  longing  to  reach  her  calumniators  and 
strike  them*  down.  His  nature  was  too  bold  for  slander  to  do  more  than 
Youse  his^  passion  against  the  slanderer,  his  chivalry  for  the  slandered. 

"  They  were  all  lies  !"  he  muttered  in  his  beard,  his  face  flushing  as 
those  distant  memories  stole  on  him.  <<  All  lies ! — where  are  the  tellers 
of  them?" 

She  started  slightly,  and  her  eyes  came  back  from  theb  dreaming 
speculation  and  dwelt  on  his. 

•*  What  were  the  lies?" 

"  Things  that  I  heard  of  you— once.     I  remember  now ^ 

"  Ah  1"     A  quick  sigh  escaped  her — she  would  so  gladly  ha^e  kept 

*  dU  righU  reterved^ 
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her  life  fair  and  unshadowed  in  this  man's  sight  at  least.  "  Well,  do 
not  hlame  the  tellers  of  them  ;  my  life  laid  me  open  to  misconstmctioQ; 
no  one  can  complain,  if  their  lives  do  so,  of  any  OEdumny  that  may  beM 
them." 

Her  voice  was  cold  and  careless;  the  evil  of  calumny  had  not  power  to 
wound,  but  it  had  had  power  to  chill  and  harden  her,  and  the  venom 
had  left  its  trail  thus  for  ever. 

"But  why " 

He  paused,  not  willing  even  by  a  syllable  to  risk  trenching  on  that 
silence  which  she  thought  it  fittest  to  keep  unbroken. 

"  Why  did  I  so  leave  it  open  ?  For  many  things.  First,  ere  I  knew 
what  calumny  meant — when  I  was  so  young  to  the  world  that  I  yet  be- 
lieved I  and  Truth  could  avail  to  convince  and  to  conquer  it ! — my  name 
was  stained  too  deeply,  all  undreamt  of  by  me,  for  any  future  career,  had  it 
been  pure  as  a  child's,  to  wash  the  stain  away.  I  was  slandered — unjustly. 
Slandered,  I  say  I  It  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that.  A  traitor 
took  the  blank  page  of  my  youth  and  wrote  it  over  behind  my  back  with 
infamous,  indelible  falsehood " 

A  heavy  curse  broke  asunder  her  words. 

**  Tell  me  who  he  was,  and  vengeance  shall  find  him." 

She  passed  her  hand  over  his  brow  with  a  gentle  caress. 

''  No.  You  shall  have  no  darkness  on  you  from  my  past  of  my  bring- 
ing. But  you  do  not  fear  to  take  to  your  heart  a  woman  whom  the 
world  has  called  evil  thus?" 

"  The  world  !     What  terrors  do  you  think  that  liar  has  for  me?" 

She  smiled — a  smile  in  which  there  was  as  much  of  weariness  as  of 
sweetness. 

"  It  is  not  always  a  liar ;  it  was  not  so  always  in  what  it  said  of  me. 
But  we  will  leave  that !  To-day  is  our  own ;  we  will  not  poison  it.  You 
think  we  may  make  our  way  to  the  sea  to-night  ?" 

*'  I  do.  There  is  little  to  be  feared  in  the  open  country — almost 
nothing  from  the  peasantry.  The  horses  will  be  fresh,  and  if  we  can 
reach  the  little  fishing  village  nearest  to  Antina,  I  could  send  some 
barcarolo  to  bring  in  my  yacht.  No  suspicion  falls  on  the  vessel ;  the 
soldiers  I  saw  at  your  villa  did  not  know  me,  and  no  one  will  hear  any- 
thing from  Nicolb.     We  have  only  to  fear  the  sbirri '* 

"  Wait;  tell  me  all.  How  was  it  you  heard  of  my  arrest?  How  was 
it  you  found  me  ?"  ' 

He  told  her ;  and  she  listened  in  the  soft  lull  of  the  noon  silence,  in  t!bA 
leafy  twilight  of  the  forest  hut,  to  the  story  of  his  search  for  her*-^ 
listened  with  an  exceeding  tenderness  on  the  face,  whose  careless  pride  ^^ 
often  had  smiled  contemptuously  on  all  love  and  all  despair.  He  told  ^ 
in  very  few  words,  lessening  as  much  as  was  possible  all  pain  he  hm^ 
endured,  all  difficulty  he  had  conquered,  lest  he  should  seem  to  press  ' 
debt  upon  her  in  the  recital.  But  the  very  brevity,  the  very  generosit]^ 
touched  her  as  no  eloquence  would  have  done.  By  the  very  omissions  sh^ 
knew  how  staunch  had  been  this  endurance,  how  devoted  this  fidelity^ 
which  through  good  and  evil  report  had  cleaved  to  her,  and  fought  theit:^ 
way  to  her. 

'*  My  love,  my  love,"  she  murmured,  as  she  stooped  to  him,  staying 
his  last  words.  "  Oh  that  I  might  repay  you  in  the  future.  If  I  were 
onlj  sure  that  I  should  bring  you  uo  misery — if  I  could  only  know  that 
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no  evil  from  me  would  fall  on  you — ^if  I  could  only  feel  there  were  nothing 
untold  between  us,  and  that  my  life  were  worthier  of  your  noble  loyalty 
— I  would  lose  every  coin  and  rood  of  my  inheritance,  and  come  to  you 
beggared  of  everything,  yet  rich,  my  God  I  how  richer  far  than  now." 

He  had  never  seen  her  dignity  so  utterly  abased,  her  pride  so  utterly 
swept  away  as  now,  when  those  broken  and  longing  utterances  escaped 
her;  he  saw  that  memories,  which  were  in  that  moment  an  agony,  shook 
down  all  the  strength  and  all  the  calmness  of  her  nature. 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  softly  and  gravely,  while  he  drew  her  hands  in  his. 
"  Beggared  or  crowned,  you  would  alike  be  my  mistress,  my  empress,  my 
idol.  Slandered  or  honoured,  you  will  alike  be  the  one  glory  of  my  life, 
the  one  thought  in  my  death.  Why  let  us  speak  as  if  we  should  ever 
part?  You  must  slay  me,  or  forsake  me,  ere  ever  we  shall  be  divided 
now." 

Her  mouth  quivered,  her  eyes  filled,  as  she  heard  him ;  slowly,  and  in 
silence,  she  stooped  and  let  her  lips  rest  on  his. 

For  some  moments  she  answered  him  in  no  other  way  than  by  that  one 
touch  of  her  caress ;  then,  with  one  of  the  swift  transitions  of  her  change- 
ful temperament,  she  looked  down  on  him  with  a  smile  in  which  all  her 
most  seductive  sweetness  gleamed,  as  the  gold  rays  of  the  southern  day 
flashed  in  the  dark  lustrous  languor  of  her  regard. 

"  Anima  mia^^  she  murmured,  caressingly,  "  we  will  believe  so,  at 
least  while  we  can,  even— even  if  you  should  live  to  curse  me,  and  I 
should  live  for  Monsignor  Villaflor's  vengeance!  Let  us  dream  of  a 
Future,  then.  I  have  so  long  thought  of  the  world's  future  only,  and  so 
long  not  dared  to  give  a  glance  at  my  own  1  Let  us  dream  while  we 
can.  Tell  me  of  your  old  Border  castle  ?  We  will  raise  it  from  its  ashes 
once  more  if  you  will.  And  you  shall  come  and  be  lord  of  my  great 
Roumelian  fief,  all  its  hills,  and  its  plains,  and  its  rivers,  and  its  vast 
solitudes  with  their  terrible  beauty,  and  its  fortress  that  is  a  palace,  like 
Sonne  Persian  vision  of  the  night  that  we  see  when  we  have  fallen  asleep 
in  reading  Firdursi.  Ah  !  there  is  a  life  there  possible,  if  we  could  but 
reach  it — a  life  fit  for  your  bold  chieftainship,  a  life  that  might  redeem  my 
past.  We  both  know  the  world  to  weariness.  There,  eastward,  you  and  I 
— we  might  find  something  at  least  of  the  old  ideals  of  my  early  fancies  ; 
;here  are  a  people  sunk  in  sloth  and  barbarism,  there  are  the  domains  of 
1  prince,  there  are  grand  woods  and  waters,  and  mountains  to  be  piled 
3etween  us  and  the  world,  there  is  human  soil  barren  of  every  good  thing, 
uncultured,  useless,  needing  the  commonest  tillage.  I  should  be  free 
bhere,  and  you  would  be  a  king  in  your  own  right.  It  needs  just  such  a 
sovereign  as  you  would  be,  my  brave,  dauntless,  lion-hearted  wanderer ! 
We  might  be  happy?  We  might  reach  still  more  yet  than  merely 
tiAppiness  ?" 

And  they  dreamed  of  the  Future,  while  the  brilliant  day  stole  onward, 
^fid  the  stillness  of  intense  heat  brooded  over  the  sun-lighted  earth  ;  the 
p*ttture  that  to  him  was  a  treasury  of  joys  so  passionate,  so  measureless, 
a  incredible,  that  they  seemed  passing  all  hope,  escaping  all  reach ;  the 
*uture  that  to  her  was  in  its  fairest  vision  but  as  a  mirage  of  that  lost 
fid  oi  peace  and  liberty  which  her  own  act  had  forfeited  for  ever. 

The  day  declined  from  its  noon  height,  and  neither  knew  nor  asked  how 
/^ours  were  numbered. 
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When  the  son  was  touching  the  lowest  cloud,,  and  the  amber  glow  was 
burxnng  into  scarlet,  he  started  to  his  feet ;  he  remembered  that  the 
ibrester  would  be  coming  homeward,  and  that  with  evening  their  flight 
must  begin.  As  they  left  the  cabin,  Idalia  looked  round  it  with  alm^ 
and  wistful  glance;  the  day  would  be  dear  in  her  memory  beyond  aU 
odiers,  and  in  her  own  heart  she  believed  that  it  was  the  last  they  should 
ever  pass  together.  Then  she  lifted  one  of  the  rude  wooden  bowls  to 
him  with  her  old  half-tender^  half-coquette  smile. 

^  The  child  is  not  here;  put  some  coins  in  for  us  both.  Yon  moat  give 
me  your  gold  to-day ;  if  ever  we  are  free,  you  shall  be  lord  of  all  I  own. 
Ah!  you  only  care  to  be  lord  of  myself?  Do  you  think  that  I  do 
not  know  that?  But  /  shall  care  to  crown  you,  and  give  you  such  purples 
as  I  have.  You  are  royal  to  the  very  core  of  your  fearless,  kingly 
heart ;  and  you  shall  reign  over  my  kingdom,  such  as  it  is,  if  ever  we 
can  reach  it*" 

They  went  out  into  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  so  still  that  they  might 
have  been  alone  in^  an  unpeopled  world.  Here  and  there  through  the 
network  of  branches  the  flushed  sky  glowed,  vivid  «8  fire;  darkness 
already  had  fallen  on  t^e  slopes  of  the  hills,  behind  which  the  sua  had 
sunk  down ;  on  the  foam  of  the  waters  opposite  gleams  and  breadths  of 
prismatic  colour  still  sparkled  ;  the  evening  air  was  heavy  with  fragrance, 
and  under  the  foliage  the  lucciole  began  to  glimmer.  Erceldoune  went 
towards  the  grazing  horses,  tethered  in  camp  fashion  by  a  long  heel-rope, 
beneath  the  cedars;  she  followed  him,  stroking  the  neck  of  the  hrsve 
forrel  that  had  borne  her  with  such  unflagging  speed  through  the  whole 
of  the  past  night. 

"  Carry  me  as  bravely  again,  caro^'*  she  murmured  him,  drawing  the 
silken  nune  through  her  hand.  '*  Take  me  to  freedom,  and  you  shall 
have  such  pathless  meadows  of  wild  grass  to  wander  in,  eastward,  at  jour 
will ! — no  curb  shall  ever  touch  you,  no  spur  shall  ever  gall  you  !**' 

As  she  caressed  the  hunter,  the  hound  at  her  side  dropped  his  muzzle 
earthward  with  a  low  smothered  growl,  then  lifted  his  head,  and  looked 
at  her  with  anxious,  es^er  questions  in  his  imploring  eyes. 

"  The  dog  scents  some  danger.  What  ia  it,  Sulla  ?"  she  asked,  gifiog 
him  that  sign  of  silence  which  the  animal  had  learned  so  well. 

^'  A  wolf,  maybe.  We  will  unearth  him  if  he  be  anything  worse,"  said 
Erceldoune,  as  he  swept  back  with  one  arm  the  heavy  boughs^  while  with 
bis  right  hand  he  loosened  the  pistol  from  his  sash.  The  rocks  sloped 
sharply  down ;  the  sunset  light  shone  on  the  dell  beneath  as  he  leant 
forward. 

A  cry  broke  from  him,  loud,  wild,  exultant  as  the  cry  of  the  eagle 
swooping  to  its  prey.  With  one  hand  still  holding  upward  the  matted 
veil  of  foliage,  he  stood  rooted  there,  all  the  worst  passions  of  hisnatiire 
roused  in  an  instant  inta  deadliest  strong^* 

There,  almost  at  his  feet,  feur  beneath  in  the  curved  hollow  of  a  mpss- 
g^own,  cup-shaped  dell,  sleeping  as  he  himself  had  slept  on  the  Capriote 
shore  at  his  foe's  mercy,  with  one  arm  beneath  his  head  aud  the  other 
flung  idly  outward,  in  the  loose  linen  dreas  of  an.  Italian  melon-seller,  l^y 
the  Greek,  Conrad  Phaulcon. 

He  motioned  her  to  him  with  a  gesture  that  let  the  leaves  fall  for  an 
instant  back  into  their  places  *,.  his  teeth  were  clenched,  his  words  hissed 


broken  through  them,  his  eyes  were  alight  with  the  bbodi-thirst  of  desert 
animals. 

**  Look — look !"  be  gasped.  "  There-^at  last^— there  iit  my  power— 
the  brute  who  shot  me  down—'* 

He  swept  the  boughs  backward  and  upward  once  more*  with  the  dash 
of  his  arm,  and  she  bent  to  look  through  t^  twilight  of*^  leaifes;  her 
Eace  ehanged  to  the  whiteness  of  death  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  up- 
tiirxied  £»ce  of  the  sleeping  man,  her  lips  drew  their  breath  gaspingly ;.  a 
siiiyer  of  unutterable  horror  ran  through  her. 

•^  He!— her 

That  one  word  seemed  all  her  yoice  could  whisper,  and  in  it  a  whole 
world  of  agony,  loathing,  remorse,  hatred,  and  shame  unbearable  seemedl 
told. 

Erceldoune,  with  the  lifted  boughs  still  held  above  their  heads,,  stood 
and  gazed  at  her  in  a  horror  scarce  kss  than  that  with,  which  the  sight 
of  the  slumbering  Greek  had  stirred  her. 

"  You  know  Iwm  1" 

She  seized  his  wrist,  and,  with  the  convulnve  force  that  comes  to  the 
most  delicate  women  in  their  hours  of  extremity,  shook  his  grasp  from 
the  arm  of  the  tree,  whose  foliage  fell  once  more  between  them  and  the 
Bight  of  that  bright  Athenian  beauty  that  lay  there  in  the  carelesft  rest  of 
some  sculpture  of  Lykeg^nes. 

**  Know  him  ! — oh,  my  Grod  !     Do  I  know  him !" 

"  Ay  !     Do  you  know  the  man  who  sought  to  murder  me?'* 

There  was  the  first  sternness  of  waking  ftiry,  the  first  unconscious 
violence  of  stealing  doubt,  in  the  question  as  it  broke  from  him,  while  he 
vainly  wrought  to  wrench  his  wrists  firom  the  close  g^asp  she  held  them 
in,  and  be  free  to  fall  upon  his  enemy  as  lions  fall  on  their  foes.  With 
fthem  her  courage  returned,  her  self-command  came  back  to  her,  though 
ber  face  was  bloodless  still,  and  a  terrible  anguish  was  set  on  it;  ^e 
looked  him  full  in  the  eyes— eyes  for  the  first  time  bent  on  her  with  the 
searching  severity  of  an  accuser. 

''Yes.  I  know  him.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  your  aaaassin, 
though — ^though — I  grant  I  feared  it" 

"  Feared  it !     What  is  he  to  you  ?" 

She  was  silent. 

"  What  is  he  to  you — this  brigand,  this  brute,  this  vilest  of  the  viJe 
seam  of  Europe  ?" 

He  spoke  with  the  imperious  vehemence  of  the  intolerable  horror  that 
possessed  him.  She  was  silent  still ;  over  her  face  a  hot  flush  came  and 
*went^  the  flush  of  an  intense  humiliation. 

**  What  do  you  know  of  him?  Answer  me,  before  I  wring  it  outof 
luft  throat.'' 

She  shuddered  where  die  stood  ;  but^  with  a  strength  scarce  less  than 
his  own,  she  held  him  from  the  place  where  the  Greek  slept,  and  drew 
liim  by  sheer  force  farther  and  farther  outward. 

"  Let  him  be.  He  has  been  the  curse  of  my  ftite ;  he  will  be  the 
enrse  of  yours." 

'^  By  Heaven,  never !  I  will  stamp  his  life  out  where  he  lies^  Let  me 
Ipo— 4et  me  go." 

"Go  for  what?" 
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"  To  deal  with  him—justly." 

"Justly!" 

"  Yes.  Men  kill  murderers  ;  and  it  was  through  no  lack  of  will  in  him 
he  was  not  one.  I  will  not  kill  him  sleeping,  but  I  will  wash  my  wrongs 
out  once  for  all.     Let  me  go !" 

She  flung  her  arms  close  around  him,  so  that  he  must  have  wrenched 
her  beautifid  limbs  asunder  before  he  could  have  left  her;  she  drew  him 
backward  and  backward,  her  breath  against  his  cheek,  her  hair  showered 
on  his  breast,  her  dignity  broken,  her  self-control  forgot,  vivid  emotion, 
agonised  abandonment,  making  her  a  hundred-fold  more  resistless  in  that 
hour  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  proudest  moments  of  supremacy.  She 
knew  her  power ;  under  that  embrace  he  stood  subdued,  irresolute,  re- 
membering nothing  except  the  loveliness  he  looked  on. 

"  Is  that  your  love  ?     Is  that  your  trust  ?** 

She  felt  a  tremor  run  through  all  his  frame — the  tremor  of  the  hiind 
rage  against  his  foe,  of  the  blind  idolatry  of  her,  that  warred  within  him. 

*'  I  break  neither  because  I  will  deal  with  my  assassin !  What  is  he 
to  you,  that  you  should  shield  him?" 

The  first  taint  of  jealousy  ran  through  the  words.  The  tremor  of 
shame  that  he  had  seen  when  her  glance  first  fell  upon  the  Greek  passed 
over  her;  yet  her  gaze  met  his,  and  never  sank  beneath  it. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

There  was  an  accent  of  hatred  deep  as  his  own  in  the  low  words ;  he 
looked  with  a  terrible  eagerness  into  her  eyes. 

"  Cannot!  Wait.  You  say  you  never  loved;  were  you  never  wedded 
where  you  hate?" 

"  Never."  ^ 

**  Then  what  is  this  villain  to  you  ?" 

She  seemed  to  shrink  and  shiver  where  his  arms  held  her,  as  though 
hb  words  stabbed  her  through  and  through.     She  held  silence  still. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  swore  to  her,  ''  or,  as  he  lives,  that  tiger  shaU^  with 
my  shot  through  his  brain  to  pay  for  the  confession !" 

"  Hush,  hush  !     If  he  wakes,  we  are  lost !" 

"  I  will  wake  him  in  such  fashion  that  he  never  wakes  again  !  My 
assassin  your  care  ?     Let  me  go — let  me  go,  I  tell  you !" 

He  strove  to  put  her  arms  from  him,  to  fling  off  him  the  coil  of  her 
hair,  to  break  [from  the  paralysing  spell  of  her  beauty;  but  she  would 
not  loosen  him,  she  would  not  be  shaken  off — she  drew  him  farther 
and  farther  from  the  Greek,  let  him  seek  as  he  would  to  escape  from 
her. 

"  Oh,  my  beloved — my  beloved  !  where  is  the  faith  you  promised  me  ? 
One  trial — and  it  breaks !  With  such  a  life  as  mine,  do  you  not  know 
that  there  must  be  far  darker  things  than  this  to  try  you  ?  Have  you 
not  said  that  you  will  cleave  to  me  through  all?  Have  you  not  refused  to 
believe  even  my  own  word  against  me?'* 

"  God  knows  it,  yes  !     But ^ 

''  Here  is  the  first  test,  then ;  were  your  oaths  empty  words  ?" 

He  was  silent ;  he  stood  motionless  and  unnerved  under  the  brief  touch 
of  the  rebuke.  She  knew  that  she  had  bound  hiih  in  those  withes  of 
honour  that  he  would  never  break ;  and  she  knew  that  she  had  touched 
him   in  the  one  noble  weakness  that  laid  him  utterly  at  her  will  and 
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mercy.     She  loosened  her  arms  from  him ;  she  stood  apart,  and  left  him 
free. 

"  Go,  if  you  will.  Douht  me,  if  you  will.  Avenge  your  wrong,  if 
you  will.     But — if  you  do,  we  never  meet  again.** 

His  lips  parted,  without  sound ;  an  anguish  of  appeal  looked  at  her 
from  his  eyes ;  he  stood  consumed  by  the  passions  of  his  hate  and  of  his 
love,  that  strove  with  one  another  in  a  deadly  conflict. 

"  Choose,"  she  said,  simply — and  waited. 

His  chest  heaved  with  a  mighty  sigh. 

'^  Great  Heaven !     You  ask  me  to  spare  him  after  such  a  crime  !'* 

*^  I  ask  you  nothing.  Take  your  vengeance,  it  is  your  right ;  but  you 
will  never  look  upon  my  face  again.** 

"  Because  I  am  his  foe  ?" 

"  No  I     Because  you  doubt  me." 

With  that  one  word  she  pierced  him  to  the  quick. 

He  had  no  strength,  no  memory,  no  thought,  save  of  her  and  of  her 
will ;  he  looked  back  once  to  where  his  slumbering  traitor  lay,  with  the 
mad  longing  of  denied  vengeance  in  the  look,  then  slowly,  and  with  his 
head  bent,  he  turned  away. 

"  Be  it  as  you  will.     I  yield  you  to-day  more  than  my  life  itself." 

And  as  she  heard,  all  her  coldness  and  her  imperious  resolve  died  out, 
as  though  they  had  not  been ;  she  sank  into  his  outstretched  arms,  and 
wept  as  she  had  never  done  in  all  her  haughty  womanhood  —  wept 
uncontrollably,  agonisedly,  in  such  abandonment,  in  such  weakness, 
as  the  sovereign  temper  in  her  never,  ere  then,  had  known. 

At  sight  of  that  passionate  grief  he  forgot  his  own  wrong,  his 
own  doubt,  his  very  vengeance ;  he  remembered  nothing,  except  that 
the  woman  for  whom  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life  suffered  thus,  while 
to  her  suffering  he  could  bring  no  more  consolation  than  though  he  stood 
a  stranger  before  her.  It  was  not  in  him  to  have  one  thought  of  his  own 
cause  of  hatred  against  this  man,  when  once  he  saw  that  she  endured  this 
poignant  and  deadly  pain  through  his  assassin,  this  unutterable  misery 
at  sight  of  the  sleeping  Greek,  whose  face  turned  upward,  with  the  sunset 
warmth  and  flickering  shadow  of  the  leaves  playing  on  it,  thus  had 
broken  all  their  dreams  of  the  future^  all  the  sweetness  of  their  soli- 
tude. 

She  lay  passive  some  moments  in  his  arms,  her  whole  frame  shaken  by 
convulsive,  tearless  sobs. 

^<  Oh  God  !'*  she  moaned.  *'  And  I  dreamt  of  a  Future,  while  he  was 
living  there  !*' 

A  darkness  like  night  swept  over  her  lover's  face ;  the  evil  spirit  was 
upon  him,  which  in  the  midnight  chase  through  the  moonlight  of  the 
Bosphorus  shore  had  been  on  him,  thirsting  for  his  enemy's  blood.  He 
stooped  his  head  over  her,  and  his  whisper  was  terribly  brief : 

"  Let  me  go,  and  he  will  not  be  living  long." 

He  had  surrendered  to  her ;  he  had  yielded  up  to  her  this  vengeance, 
which  had  been  the  one  goal  of  such  ceaseless  search,  such  vain  desire ; 
but  though  he  had  let  her  for  a  while  hold  his  hands  from  it,  his  whole 
heart,  and  soul,  and  passions  were  in  tempestuous  rebellion  still;  hb 
blood  was  hot  for  war,  his  conscience  was  strangled  by  hatred. 

'*  Let  me  go,'*  he  whispered,  thirstily.     *'  You  shall  see  him  lie  dead 
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ftt  your  fee^— dead,  like  the  brave  hone  that  rotted  to  carrion  through 
him.'' 

She  shivered,  as  though  an  ice-cold  wind  had  paased  over  her ;  but 
danger  had  been  too  long  her  atmosphere,  and  t£e  tempests  of  men's 
kearts  too  long  the  powers  by  which  the  swayed  them,  not  to  nerve  her 
to  force  and  calmness  when  bodi  were  neede^L  She  was  deathly  pale, 
except  for  those  flushes  of  ehame  that  had  made  t^  blood  rush  backward 
to  her  veins ;  but  she  spoke  tranquilly,  laying  her  hand  upon  fais  mouth, 
and  with  that  command  which  never,  in  moments  of  need,  deserted  her. 

*'  Peace !  Those  are  not  like  yourself — those  tiger  instincts.  Leave 
iiiem  to  him;  they  are  beneath  you." 

"  They  are  not !     They  are  my  right.*' 

"  Is  revenge  ever  a  right  ?" 

"  We  deemed  it  so  in  old  Scotland.     A  right  divine!" 

His  face  was  stern  and  evil  still,  with  the  storm  .of  his  longing  wrath, 
with  the  pent  tide  of  his  loosening  jealousy. 

*'  Divine  ?     Devilish !     Right  or  wrong,  lay  it  down  for  my  Indding." 

He  was  silent.  Under  her  hands  she  felt  the  muscles  of  fais  arm  dinll 
and  swell,  against  her  breast  she  felt  the  stifled  panidng  of  his  breath. 
To  hold  him  back,  was  like  holding  in  leash  a  gazehoufid  when  it  sees 
the  stag. 

^'  Lay  it  down,  or  you  are  man-sworn,  and  foresworn.  You  talk  of 
your  ancient  Scotland,  how  did  she  hold  that  dishonour?" 

She  spoke  with  a  vivid  intensity  in  the  words,  that  left  her  denehed 
teeth  so  low,  so  slowly ;  she  knew  «very  chord  in  the  nature  of  this  man, 
as  fine  artists  know  every  chord  in  the  diapason  of  the  instrument  that 
echoes  and  vibrates  to  their  slightest  touch. 

He  held  his  peace ;  he  would  not  break  his  word  to  her — ^break  his 
word  to  a  woman,  and  that  woman  defenceless,  and  his  mistress,  and  hn 
Mfe's  pledged  law ;  but  his  hunger  of  desire  was  terrible  to  fall  on  that 
sleeping  panther  lying  so  near,  and  to  deal  on  him  ten  thousand  blows-— 
blows  for  his  own  wrong  at  his  assassin's  score,  but  blows  a  hundred 
times  more  strong  because  his  foe  was  known  and  shielded  by  Idalia. 

She  saw  -the  struggle  in  him,  and  her  heart  went  out  io  itim  in  i&«- 
went  out  to  the  strength  and  the  weakness  that  were  so  blent  in  it,  ^e 
strength  of  honour  and  the  weakness  of  passion.  How  often  she  had 
seen  these  two  antagonists  strive  against  each  other  to  hold  and  to  keep 
a  man's  soul ! 

'<  Oh,  my  love!"  she  murmured,  as  she  drew  him  farther  and  farther 
from  the  place  where  his  foe  slept.  ''  Give  me  this  one  things  and 
you  shall  have  all  my  life.  Let  him  be — let  him  be.  He  took  all-;  he 
•shall  not  take  you.     Come,  come,  come  1" 

He  held  baek  still,  while  still  her  arms  olung  to  •him,  and  drew  him 
onward  and  onward  to  leave  his  murderer  in  peace. 

'*  One  word  only,"  he  muttered,  close  in  her  ear,  while  his  lips,  as 
they  brushed  her  throat,  scorched  it  like  fire.  '^You  deny  me  my 
vengeance.     Is  it  for  love  of  «ie— or  pity  of  him  ?" 

The  eyes  that  he  could  have  sworn  were  true,  as  he  would  have  sworn 
that  the  stars  shone  above  them,  looked  up  long  into  his ;  there  was  a 
depth  of  anguish  in  them  that  smote  and  stilled  iiis  passions  as  with  a 
sudden  awe. 
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^*  Both.  I  love  you,  as  I  never  thought  in  me  to  love  the  llviDg  or 
the  dead ;  and  I  pity  him,  as  the  longest,  ihe  latest,  the  most  wretched 
of  all  my  enemies,  dicmgh  they  are  many  .as  iihe  sands  of  1;he  jsea.  Hams 
I  answered  you  now  ?    Oome !" 

The  intonation  of  the  words,  jratheri^hau  their  meaning,  laid  theii^  own 
solemnity  on  him ;  he  read  :that  in  her  eyes,  befone  whidbi  ibis  own  wrongs 
seemed  to  dwarf,  and  pale,  and  die  out. 

''  Do  widi  me  as  you  will,"  he  said  to  her,  while  his  head  sank  and  a 
great  sigh  escaped  ham,  "  I  cannot  reach  you — in  all  things — but  I  will 
follow  as  best  I  may." 

She  seemed  to  him  so  far  above  him  with  her  royal  past,  that  htd 
given  her  the  sway  as  the  woes  of  royalties,  with  this  lofty  serene  gene- 
rosity from  which  she  looked  with  compassion  on  one  whom  she  ^• 
Glared  the  greatest  enemy  of  her  Hfe.  She  started  as  if  the  homage 
stung  her  like  an  adder — as  if  the  reverenee  of  his  words  were  some  un- 
bearable shame. 

"Never  say  that!  Never — ^never.  Follow  me  in  nothing.  Teach 
me  your  own  brave,  straight,  knightly  creeds.  Let  me  see  your  noble 
honesty  of  thought  and  purpose,  and  let  me  steep  myself  in  truth,  and 
have  it  cleanse  me  if  I  can  !  Ah !  once  before  we  go,  let  me  hear  you 
say  that  you  foi^ive  me.  Forgive  me  all  you  know — forgive  me  all  that 
is  bidden  from  you !" 

The  remorse  with  which,  in  the  dawn  of  that  day,  she  had  bidden 
him  fiee  from  her  for  ever,  the  abasement  ihsA  had  broken  down  her 
dignity,  and  laid  her  subject  before  him,  were  tenfold  intensified  now 
— intensified  to  a  burning  misery  of  grief  before  him,  to  a  humiliation 
that  crushed  down  like  a  bent  reed  the  bold  spiiit  that  had  nevm:  quailed 
before  the  threats  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  or  the  uplifted  rods  of  hu 
scourgers.  She  seemed  broken  by  an  unutterable  contrition;  stricken 
before  him  by  the  conscious  ^uilt  of  a  <»*iminal  before  her  judge ;  ihe 
prayer  for  pardon  seemed  to  pierce  her  lips  before  fihe  knew  that  she 
uttered  it,  the  it^irst  for  his  mercy  seemed  to  be  intense  as  if  tJbe  crime 
against  bis  life  had  been  woven  by  her  brain,  and  instigated  by  her  wiU, 
although  the  hand  of  the  Greek,  sleeping  unconseious  in  the  hollowed 
cleft  of  rock  below,  had  been  her  tool  and  servant. 

There  was  not  one  pause  of  doubt,  one  hesitation  of  diread,  in  the 
answer  that  rose  from  the  grandest  generosity  in  his  nature,  and  came 
to  her  with  a  gentleness,  grave  and  infinitely  sad,  that  seemed  upon  her 
ear  like  the  fall  of  some  divine  music. 

"  Forgive  I  That  is  no  word  between  you  and  me.  Yet, — if  there  be 
anything  of  pardon  needed  from  my  life  to  yours  in  past,  or  present,  or 
future,  I  give  the  pardon  now,  once  And  for  rever ;  you  cannot  atretch  it 
farther  than  my  love  will  yield  it." 

She  heard,  and  her  haughty  head  sank  downward,  till  hear  lips  touched 
his  hand  in  the  sign  of  homage  and  allegiance  that  she  had  refused  to 
the  claim  of  monarchs.  Her  eyes  were  blind  with  tears,  her  heart  was 
filled  with  a  despair  bitter  as  death,  with  a  sweetness  «weet  as  life ;  lie 
was  at  once  her  slave  and  her  ruler,  her  judge  and  her  saviour. 

"  Ah,  God !"  she  said,  in  her  souL  "  How  vainly  I  awight  for  a 
great  nature  where  great  things  dwelt,  and  great  ambitions  governed  1 
I  never  found  it  till  now ;  and  now — ^how  little  it  knows  itself  as  greatP' 
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Without  a  word  he  loosed  her  from  his  arms,  as  though  by  that  ahsti- 
neDce  from  any  utterance  or  caress  of  passion  to  show  that  no  mere 
passion  goaded  him  to  the  forgiveness  which  a  higher  and  purer  tenderness 
bestowedy.aqd  would  so  bestow  through  the  uttermost  ordeal,  and  up  to 
the  last  hour.  :  Silently  he  led  the  horses  from  the  place,  their  hoofs 
noiselessly  sinldng  in  me  rank  deep  grass,  drew  the  girths  closer,  and 
made  the  few  preparations  that  were  needed  for  their  night-ride  to  the 
sea;  and  below,  far  down  under  the  cedar  shelter,  where  the  sun-rays 
never  strayed,  the  Athenian  lay,  sunk  in  the  dreamless  slieep  of  a  pro- 
found exhaustion^  ^  fatigue  '■■  careless  where  it  dropped  down  to  rest  so 
that  it  might : lie  on  un^i wakened^  undisturbed.  ,':  • 

His  foe  was  left  in  peace ;  a  heavier  surrender  to  her  than  any  thai 
had  ever  been  made,  many  and  wide-  and/ weighty  though  they  were, 
the  sacrifices  that  she  had  wooed,  or  comman:ded  from  those  who  had 
no  law  save-only  the  bidding  of  her  lips.  His  heart  was  sick  within 
him;  every  vein  was  on  fire >  with -the ,lion^  longing  for  the  lion's 
spring.  The  old  religio^  of  revenge^  which  had  been  sacred  to  his  fore- 
fathers in  the  age  when  murderers  were  proven  by  bier'^right^  and  for 
wrong  the  flaming  crOss  of  war  was  borne  alight  6ver  moor  and  moun- 
tain, was  in  many  a  moment  his  religion  stilL;  ^itwas  *^^d  jnstiee  '*  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  justice  best  meted  out  from''  foe  to  ifoe  without  the  judg- 
ment of  any  alien  voice.  To  turn  away  and  lesivcf  his  enemy  unaroused ; 
to  skulk  and  flee  at  though  he  were  the  evil-doer  f't9  let  the  murderer 
lie  there  unawakenedy  unarraigpied,  instead  of  fordog  him  from  slumber 
to  answer  for  his  guilt  with  life,-*^a  deadii^rithing  she  could  not  have 
demanded  at  His  hands.  .     ,.    ,.  •   .  ?    i  T 

The  sweetness  of  the  day  had  died  with  the  setting  df  the  sun,  and 
the  darkness,  of  night  .had  fidlen  on  their  live^  as  on  the  earth  where  they 
dwelt.  Silently  they  mounted,  -  silently  they  passed  away,  the  tramping 
of  feet  lost  on  the  yielding  moss,  on  the  thick  herbas^ ;  silentiy  they 
turned  and  looked- backward  with  a  long  and  lingering  gaze  >  at  thetfovest 
roof  which  well  might  prove  their  last  refiugetogetherf 'the  last  sheltaf'in 
which  they  should  ever  dream  of  freedom  andxif^ a' future.  Then  through 
the  first  shadows  of  evening,  under  the^  deep>  gloom  i of  the  woods,  beside 
the  melancholy  moaning  of  the  hidden  river  chaun^  they  went  onward 
to  their  flight  from  Church  and  King,  onward  toi^be  sea,  if  they  could 
ever  reach  the  sweet  fresh  liberty  of  its  wide  waters. 

And  as  they  went — where  the  leafy  depths  enclosed,  and  the  forest 
twilight  hid  them — the  Greek  roifef*  fclbWIy,  with  the  heavy  lethargy  of 
sleep,  and  the  staggering  weaknesa  of  overwrought  fatigue  still  on  him, 
like  some  fierce  yet  timorous  panther  that  has  been  roused  from  rest  to  a 
craven  dread  and  a  longing  for  slaughter  both  in  one.  Through  his 
sleep  words  had  come  to  him,  mingling  with  his  dreaims;  instincts  had 
stirred  in  him  while  yet  the  weight  of  that  deathlike  slumber  had  laid 
like  lead  on  his  eyelids;  a  voice  had  roused'  the  dormant  imag^  of 
memory ;  a  sense  of  some  presence,  some  peril,  some  rising  of  hate  and 
of  fear,  had  come  on  him  ere  he  had  been  sensible ;  he  had  shaken  the 
clinging  stupor  from  him  with  supreme  effort;  he  had  glanced  upward 
through  the  boughs  of  cedar ;  he  had  made  one  eager,  springing  move- 
ment like  a  panther,  with  the  panther's  lust  in  his  eyes,  and  a  thousand 
warring  passions  at  his  heart ;— then  the  craft  of  his  nature,  the  cowardice 
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of  his  DatioD,  conquered  the  holder  and  more  ferocious  impulse,  as  well 
as  the  jealous,  wayward,  tyrannous  affection  that  still,  with  all  his  vice, 
lived  in  him ;  the  dread  of  his  antagonist  was  hlent  with  the  instinct  of 
his  hlood  towards  treachery  in  the  place  of  defiance.  He  feigned  sleep 
afresh,  lying  as  though  still  in  the  profound  peace  of  that  dreaming  rest ; 
lying  so  with  the  sofb  hrown  lashes  on  his  cheek,  and  his  head  idly 
thrown  hack  upon  his  arm,  until  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  had  ceased  to 
crush  the  cyclomen  and  hellebore,  and  the  screen  of  forest  foliage  had 
fallen  between  him  and  the  man  he  hated  with  the  reckless  bitterness  of 
the  injurer  to  the  injured,  the  woman  whom  he  loved  despite  all,  though 
he  adored  tyranny  and  evil,  and  gold  and  selfish  gains,  and  the  brutal 
exercise  of  a  pitiless  jealousy,  far  more. 

Then,  as  they  passed  away,  he  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  stood  a 
moment,  in  the  red  after-glow  that  streamed  upon  him,  erect,  quivering, 
instinct  with  passion  like  some  lithe,  beautiful,  murderous  forest  beast, 
the  hot  and  ruddy  light  burning  in  the  glow  of  his  eyes,  and  cast  luridly 
CD  the  spirited  head  and  perfect  form  that  were  graceful  and  splendid  as 
the  legendary  beauty  of  Arinthoeus. 

"  She  can  love  p     The  world  should  end  to-night !" 

The  words  broke  from  him  where  he  stood  alone.  All  through  the 
years  since  first  he  had  won  into  his  toils  the  young  sovereign  of  the 
Vassalis  dominion,  the  heir  of  the  great  dead  Julian,  the  dreamer  of 
dreams  so  grand,  so  pure,  so  impossible  in  their  sublime  ambitions,  that 
their  very  greatness  had  been  made  the  element  of  her  own  destruction, 
he  had  never  known  love  in  its  faintest  touch  pass  over  her  proud  heart ; 
merciless  in  awaking  passion,  no  stroke  of  it  had  ever  recoiled  upon  her; 
with  the  power  of  the  sorceress  she  had  had  also  the  sorceress's  immunity 
from  the  danger  of  the  spells  by  which  she  wrought ;  many  had  thought 
that  they  had  gained  their  entrance  to  her  heart — many  had  thought  so 
when  so  she  chose  to  dupe  them — but  all  had  found,  too  late,  that  there 
was  no  essay  more  hopeless  than  to  seek  to  stir  to  tenderness  the  haughty 
coldness  and  carelessness  of  her  strength,  to  seek  to  waken  one  echo  of 
fondness  from  the  superb  negligence  and  levity  of  her  ironic  scorn.  He 
had  never  known  her  love  even  once  roused ;  he  had  sworn  that,  if  ever 
Uiat  passion  touched  her,  he  to Vhom  it  were  given  should  yield  up  as  his 
price  no  less  coin  than  life. 


CHAFTEB  Z. 

BESIDE    THE    SEA. 

Bt  dawn  they  had  reached  the  shore,  having  bent  far  northward  of 
where  Naples  lay,  and  so  round  to  the  sea. 

Here  the  worn-out  horses,  fasting  and  drenched  with  steam,  and 
quivering  with  fatigue  at  the  close  of  a  second  night  of  that  breathless 
race,  staggered,  trembling  under  the  great  shadow  of  a  mighty  wall  of 
cliff  that  rose  sheer  upward  from  the  breadth  of  smooth  and  yellow  sand, 
its  sides  jagged  and  honeycombed,  its  crest  overhung  with  festoons  of 
wild  vine  and  crowned  with  the  grey  plumes  of  olive,  the  waters  idly 
lapping  the  amber  beach  below,  and  stretching  league  on  league  outward 
till  the  dim  sea-line  and  the  mist-laden  skies  of  morning  blent  in  one, 
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Inyoluntarily  she  stretched  her  hands  out  to  it  in  weleome  and  in  prayer, 
as  though  the  Sea-horn  of  her  fathers  lived  and  heard. 
"  Oh  waters  !  give  me  your  liberty." 

They  looked  so  wide,  so  coo),  so  deeply  still,  stretchings  out  n  their 
measureless  fi^edom  to  the  infinite. 

^'  It  is  gentler  than  earth/'  she  muttered.  ''  Men  die  hardly  on  the 
bitterness  of  the  land — the  land  which  devours  them  that  she  may 
blossom  and  laugh  with  fruits  bom  of  corruption  ! — but  the  very  death 
that  the  sea  gives  is  dreamy  and  tranquil.  And  the  sea  will  not  render 
its  dead,  but  loves  them,  and  lulls  them,  and  holds  them  ever  with  their 
stories  untold !     Where  is  there  any  o^er  t^ing  so  mereiBil  as  that  V* 

There  was  the  longing  of  a  melancholy,  weary  to  despair,  through  the 
poet-like  thought  of  the  murmured  words ;  in  that  moment  she  weald 
gladly  have  sought  the  unbroken  rest  that  could  alone  be  foond  in  the 
deep  sea-bed,  beneath  those  fathomless  and  changeless  waves. 

She  sank  down  on  a  broken  pile  of  rock,  with  the  ribbed  sand  at  her 
feet  and  the  bulwark  of  the  mighty  cliff  rising  above;  her  foce  was 
colourless,  haggard,  almost  stern,  as  though  there  were  set  on  it  socb 
hatred  of  herself  that  all  its  youth  and  brilliancy  changed  to  one  bitter 
heart-sick  scorn  ;  her  hair  was  thrust  back  off  her  brow;  her  eyes  looked 
with  a  tearless,  thirsty  longing  over  the  waters.    There  had  been  silence 
between  them  well-nigh  through  all  the  hours  of  that  night-ride  to  the 
sea ;  there  was  silence  still ;  he  stood  beside  her  with  the  darkness  of  her 
thoughts  flung  back  on  his,  with  the  tempestuous  passions  that  he  had 
choked  down  at  her  will  burning  and  aching*  in  him  still. 
*•  You  are  certain  ?"  she  said,  suddenly,  at  last. 
A  heavier  darkness  came  upon  his  face. 
"  Do  you  think  men  forget  their  murderers  ?" 

Her  teeth  clenched  on  one  another,  'as  though  to  grind  the  starting 
words  to  silence ;  she  laughed  slightly— «  laugh  that  sent  a  shudder 
through  his  blood. 

*'  Well — your  murderer  was  the  man  that  had  the  hewing  and  the 
shaping  of  my  life.     Do  you  wonder  now  that  it  was  evil  ?'* 
•'Of  yours?     Oh  God  !" 

She  laughed  still  faintly ;  that  laugh  that  has  a  misery  whieh  never 
yet  lay  in  tears. 

"  A  fair  comrade ! — a  noble  tutor  I  What  think  you  ?  A  lofty  close 
for  my  imperial  ambitions,  is  it  not  ?  A  priest's  cell  my  prison-house, 
a  criminal's  flight  my  s^ety,  a  thief  and  an  assassin  my  associate, 
my—" 

Her  teeth  closed  once  more,  shutting  in  the  word  that  would  have 
escaped  them ;  a  shiver  of  agony  shook  him  as  he  heard ;  his  breath 
came  in  slow  stifled  gasps ;  he  had  thought  that  he  could  never  suffer, 
once  knowing  that  her  love  was  hb,  once  having  felt  her  lips  upon  his 
own,  yet  he  suffered  now  as  he  had  never  done  in  all  the  years  of  his 
life. 

"  Twice  you  have  checked  my  vengeance,  and  bidden  me  *  spare*!" 
he  muttered,  in  the  fierceness  of  a  torture  that  made  his  words  almost 
savage.     *'  If  these  brutes  be  your  foes,  why  call  me  off  their  throats?" 
**  A  lion  shall  not  choke  snakes,"  she  said,  briefly. 
The  brevity  gave  the  deeper  meaning  to  the  words. 
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*'  Why  speak  in  parables  ?     You  must  know-—" 

"  That  your  faith  is  dying  ?  Well,  let  it  die.  It  has  every  right  / 
will  not  reproach  you  !" 

The  bitter  despairing  hatred  softened  from  her  features,  and  the  sweeter 
sadness,  that  grieved  less  for  herself  than  him,  followed  it  once  more. 
His  eyes  turned  on  her,  filled  with  hot  cruel  tears. 

"  It  will  never  die.  But — why  should  you  wring  my  heart  to  test 
it?" 

^*  Test  it !  Ah  !  do  not  wrong  me  like  that !  Do  you  think  I  would 
cause  you  an  instant's  pain  that  was  in  my  power  to  spare  p  Do  you 
think  I  would  spend  a  woman's  miserable  chicaneries  and  heartless 
yanities  on  you,  or  triumph  in  them  at  your  cost  ?" 

Her  voice  had  changed  to  intense  appeal,  to  vivid  emotion,  and  she 
held  his  hands  close  against  her  heart,  looking  upward  at  him  with  a 
longing  that  broke  down  all  her  courage  and  her  pride — the  longing 
that  he,  at  least,  should  know  that  she  was  true  to  him,  though  she 
must  withhold  him  from  his  justice,  and  deny  him  all  he  had  a  title  to 
hear. 

•*  Answer  me !"  she  pursued,  while  her  eyes  gazed  into  his.  "  Be  my 
law,  my  conscience — I  have  been  steeped  so  long  in  evil,  I  have  lost  all 
fitness  to  judge  honour  or  dishonour  aright !  To  tell  you  all,  to  lay  my 
life  before  you  as  it  should  be  laid,  I  must  break  my  oath,  I  must  belie 
my  word,  I  must  be  false  to  the  chief  thing  that  has  ever  redeemed  my 
part.     Answer  me — shall  I  do  it  ?" 

She  saw  a  tremor  shake  him  as  a  great  storm  shakes  the  rooted 
strength  of  cedars ;  his  head  sank,  his  mouth  quivered ;  a  fierce  and  cruel 
conflict  was  waged  in  him.  For  a  while  he  hesitated  ;  torn  by  a  deadly 
anguish  of  desire  to  speak  the  word  that  should  unloose  the  bonds  of 
silence  between  them. 

Then  a  brave  gentleman's  inborn  instincts  conquered  him,  and  spoke 
in  his  answer : 

'*  No.  Be  true  to  yourself,  and  you  will  never  be  false  to  me.  For 
the  rest,  you  know  me.     I  can  wait." 

And  she  who  heard  him  knew  that  with  that  refusal  he  had  put  from 
him  what  cost  him  more  in  the  renunciation  than  sceptres  laid  aside  have 
cost  to  those  who  put  them  by  at  the  dictation  of  a  pure  and  generous 
honour  beyond  all  selfish  sway,  as  his  was  now  beyond  it. 

"You  are  great  beyond  men's  nobility,''  she  said,  briefly.  In  that 
momentary  weakness  she  had  longed  that  he  should  bid  her  sacrifice  her 
word  and  her  bond  to  him,  but  be  was  far  higher  and  dearer  in  her  sight 
because  he  denied  that  weakness  its  way  ;  she  had  much  strength  herself, 
and  she  loved  such  strength  in  men.  ''  But — ^but — have  you  no  fear 
when  I  tell  you  my  life  has  been  tainted  by  such  as  he?" 

The  red  blood  rushed  over  his  forehead,  his  teeth  crushed  in  a  mighty 
curse. 

**'  I  have  but  the  fear  that,  if  I  look  ever  on  his  face  again,  I  shall  turn 
murderer  like  him." 

A  sickening  shudder  passed  over  her. 

"  Nay !  why  not  revenge  yourself  on  me  ?  I  was  his  associate.  How 
can  you  know  I  was  not  his  accomplice?" 

"  How  1    Have  I  not  looked  into  your  eyes  ?** 

2h2 
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The  infinite  trust  and  tenderness  that  the  reply  breathed  was  rather  in 
the  tone  than  in  the  words. 

''Mj.eyeB^  "Whait  do  a  wonoan^s  ^yas  ever  do  but  lieP  And  yet  look, 
look  f9r.ever^.if  .yo\i  will,  so  that.  yoii<  learn 'fW>m>  them  thit  my  kartis 
truth,  but  that  mv..p*8tia8lMA»er.^-' 

Hear  head  .auiu^<  h»*  gaae  was  fastened  on  the  «bbi8g^  sM^th  an 
intense  despair,  bet;  oourage  was  bipkeA  mid  abMefl  at  last^ 

He  eiiood  beiide  her/  silent;  l»  faith  wooMnot  leave  n^  hi*  lore 
foiisake  her^bal  the  ^afaysa  of  a  iiewfyguilt.  yaivMd;  between  t&eal,  the 
barrier  of  a  pityear  silence  set eted  (hemv  Therarords  of  the  fioly  Modier 
of  Monaalieaoame  buck' upon  his/merobryis-  •'  ■  ..  -j  j^t'* 

'^t'aketdy^mr.  bosom  that  flowier  aloibe  Wbwk  Imp  in^ti^ltdaett 
lighl,  and  fUdano  leaves  unopened' &ooi< your |g^iae.^>i  '('^    "  * 

iBut  passion,  and  faijbhwbre  str6hg>iin>hiin!;'>iBtroifg«ir'thatt'WtM[<Mn, 
stfdnger ,  thatn  rengeaiical     He  stooped  affd  i  IM  }iifi'  Hps  nlioti-  lier  brow. 

.^^  Xbe^shadoiH  of  others' shame. may  darkeq  ytdu|  lio  Aam^^of'yeunis 
on  you^   'Whatsoever  ybu  ave-^'-lM  mine  r'  .'i- 

.The  seia  stretched  soutward^  league  on  liBagoe  <tf  stHl  greiy  watttf,  with 
no  colour  on  it  in^.the  young  houiB  of  the  dawn,  wi^lifiB,  sdvd  fhdDiove- 
oient  here  and  there  of  sMarawaheiiiiigioeeati  bird.  The  eMffs^';W)iy  and 
water-stained  and  sun-browned,  rose  aloft,  curving  inwaid^  atid  «ha!|^iBg 
one  of  the:  many  'iBdentB*  of  the  irregular -sootbern  oeaidt  3  naighty  shafts 
qf  stone  daat  seemed,  to  toaebjtheakies,  and  were'  detfj^yt-ti ten  fere  and 
Aere.  in  fissores  fiUed!  with  the  elingmgof  <th# -vine.*  Grliiid, soUttty, 
wild,  there  was  ao  human  aid^no  boat'«  help  lo  to  looked  for  hfere. 

The  sea  la^  thmreyhtit  b^tweeathem  and  libeHy  ii  str^ti^i^;  aa  in- 
exorable desert,  impassable,  and  giving  no  ffisedom '«icef  t'd^flth.  ■ 

^'MoqaeBiSiare'.yaai^;  we  eanoot  waste  theai>,''  he  mtttlie»ed^  as  he 
looiked  across  the  wiaters,' where  ao  sail  broke  the  spaoe^  and  apward  at 
the  rocks  whieh : frowned,  sterile  and  lonely,  locking  ia<^e  bi;^tliof 
ribbed  beach-sand.  "  A  fisher-boat,  seib-WKirthy,  might  Mva  u|  MU  I 
know  a  village  tfiat  shoald  lie  not  far  from  this.  A  tiksterdf  'fishing- 
eahina— *-r^"   .=  •■  -.    .  ■  >•■-    '■'  ■■■     "  -■ 

'*  Yes,  there  k  one.  .  Letmethbk."  -  '    ' 

She  paused  awhile,  seeking  in  bslf-for^ten  mssiotiesflMr  sill  her  know- 
ledge of  the  coajsti  ' 

''  Yes,  a  mile  snorthward  of  us.  A  few  hats  under  lihe  eliff,  and  men 
with  the  sea's  strength  in  theia  when  once  ihey  are  afloat.  Go  you  to 
them ;  they  may  surely  have  a  felucca  th^t  eould  ^ffoss  that  mottumless 
sea." 

"Gol    And  leave  yoa?" 

*'  Else  we  must  perish  together.     There  is  116  helphere^*' 

«  Better  that!" 

'*  No;  you  shall  not  die  by  Bourbon  stieel  for  me*.  I  aoi  known  wdl 
in  the  country ;  the  story  oftny  arrest  must  he  common  to  all  now.  This 
masque  dress,  which  is  all  they  left  me,  would  draw  ouriosity  at  once.  Yon 
look  like  a  marinaro ;  you  can  hire  tfie  boat  unsospectedy  you  can  steer 
here,  and,  once  here,  with  our  pistols  at  their  foreheads  we  ean  make  the 
sailors  take  what  way  we  will.  Go.  I  shall  fire  if  any  danger  come. 
You  will  hear  the  shot  far  in  this  still  air." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  P" 
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*'None.  Leave  me-— there  is  no  fear.  And,  ia  truth,  I  could  not 
move  farther  yet.     I  am  worn  out  at  last." 

She  spoke  faintljr,  wearily,  and  a  grey  death4ike"  hue  >  had  >  stolen 
over  all  her  fsioe,  where « she  leaded^^ her: 'head  lupoa  hef :  armj  ber  eyes 
lustreless,  and  with  their  lids  heavily  drooped^  lookjngfioutwald' at  the 
sea,  whose  gcarB  she  coveted,  li^ee /fearlessness*  i  that  i^ad^^alletijged 
death;  the  fonsethatlhadenAmred  ahytioxtmecatber  tlnUi  pnciehase^peAoe 
and  liberty  hy  the  hetraj^al.oftcbmrades;.! the  high  abdaaontlisss  spirit 
that  had  laughed  at  danger,  and' loved  peril  for  its. very  hartaitFe  sakts,^ 
thesei  iwliiflh  wiouU.tteverihbveiyiydeA  to  any  >byruidby(o<n'  ^pa 
jeopardy  that  could  have  tried/them^iwerts-iniaitnlii^;^  and  ■crushed  fay  ^^ 
horror  'whiditt  had  .po^esaed  hee  ifcom  ike  first  nsdment tttat'^e  hlid  ^dn  the 
sleeping  Greek  and  heacdihiacr>menMhb«oiaiiren'smaf  >ciiiftraili(^  Aaiigh4ev« 
Hunuliatl^Of! rested* on  her(!' the id^dlrest  •tuflRering'  eUeb^nnatore  an-hers 
can  e^er  ;^QOwr-«  ithin^^whidi^.UnilUtbe'kiin  hadfSiQtninr  thd'pa^  dsrf^ 
had  n^^yelrt^uoh^  her.  temped,  r  Ai^hasnetibait  wdir«inefiEadeaftie.^i^yeMed 
to  her  burnt  into  her  life  fW  ever,' aad-^^nder fit  aostveagdVAvhiehiiad 
never  supoun^bed,  ai  •  dignity,  which  ha4  fiev0r>  ;bienohed  sorquaiM  before 
the  stermst/tr^aid;  siin*^0d«fed.iatlkst»i    ifihfi'l^^  ^ 

men,/thei  fejsfi^ssnefi^  of  soldiers^ 'bait  shity  eeeentdfiir  tbei  hour  at  Uafiit  to 

die-Oal'.i^k.hei^'nQW*.      .^r.  ••:.•..  i!'  =  l;     -:-/.        ;■•;•.'/. VJ' '  -.M.  ■'    i'("-lr..ii.    '■.    •■•■'.' 

Hie  Ipokedi  at  her^  aed :  ht  saw :  >4uit  ^  thd  privatiohs  iof  rbnr  pis6n>  the 
scanifoodiof  ma^y  daysr  .theilii^7Stning(iensio6,land>'^eii(6khaDStin)j( 
exertipQs.oE/the  loi^.cMadibreBthlmjnde,  -hfaKi  itold  lke4hdly  <upod^  her ;  ana 
he  whQ.w;0uld>hai^.ooin^dhis(  v^i^bfd  to?  purchase^  lald  for  her^eodd' do 
no  ii|oi:^{(kr^her  thandheifldoWofi  fridnaooi  ilmt'ift^W^'pa^t  them  ^witH ^the 
breaking.of  the*  Jpoomii^ -light  <>;  ^  ■■.-/;..  :,.■-:  /»!■■.  ^■•r..j.'i:'*  ,^ir^-- '.■  •!.<.  !•  . 

He  ^frtiek:hM  heel  i.QliQ.  the) sand  with^an  agony  off  powerless* grSe/F. 

^<9r9eait  God|  yoawiU  pearish  heve^f  hunger,  c^<  thirst^ j  of  sun^strelke, 
of  Biitei^  I  We  were  better  in  a  UeaerA  than  llhasi  nl  will  go.  I  will 
bring  help,  if.  there  he  4i6jp  eo  earth,;!   n-.  i    •:  i;.i    -: 

He;  iwept  dioH^n  4heJow  i  atrip  of  sanded  shmfe,  tmderrthe  beetling 
shadow  of  the  cliffs,  northward  to  the  fishing  village  on  the  edge  of  the 
waters,  with  low  rounded  cabin-rdoft-itHlitfiwere  like,  eliis  tare  A- brown' bee- 
hives beneath  ^the^giatit  shadow  of-tM  n6(^Sk l  TbeinrifaU  of  stone  that 
shelved  so  high  upward  into  the  earth-hovering  cloUd»>scrdened  him 
from  view ;  tJhe  bamleti  wse.iavntil^  or.4iiot«  ialong  tlse  ^east;  she  was 
alone,  with  the  hotund  atbcF^ieet^v't^  loaded  weapon  in  her4iaud,  the 
glistening  sea  ebbing  . away  •  ikito  -the^ '  distance  where ^.her  .  eyes  were 
fixed. 

She  sat  motionless,  whilst  the  noise  of  his  fodtfallo»  the  wet  sands  died 
gradually  away.     6he  listened  to  them  to  theii"  lastiaintseund.  -     ■ 

**  Ah !  if  only  for  his  sake  he  could  pass  out  from  my.  life  for  dver,'* 
she  munmired.  "  JBitherway  I  mast  sin  to  him  ;-+4cill  him  by  for- 
saking him,  Qc  betmy  him  -by  wedding  with  him*  To  go  to  lus  heart 
with  such  dishppour  as  ihat  ujatold— »— ►*.* 

She  could  have  wished  that  the.  stroke  of  the  red  sun,  rising  stornlily 
eastward,  could  reach  and  still  her  life,  that  the  grey.waves  roUing  slowly 
one  on  another  to  her  feet  could  come  to  her  and  wash  her  down  into 
their  darkness.  For  she  felt  tainted  with  an  assassin's  craven  crime;  she 
felt  driven  into  a  traitor's  guilt  of  secresy  and  shame.     She  laughed  a 
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little,  with  the  unutterahle  weariness  of  futile  pain,  with  the  ironic 
temper  which  had  so  long  made  jest  of  every  suffering,  that  it  scarce  now 
spared  her  own. 

<<I  know  now  what  sort  of  despair  fills  monasteries  and  makes 
saints  !*'  she  thought.  "  How  honourable  to  Deity,  to  give  him  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  wrecked  existence  V' 

Twelve  hours  before  she  had  said,  and  said  truly,  that  no  Vassalis  ever 
£Euled  ;  she  had  known  that  her  life  had  been  great  in  much  even  whilst 
blamable,  it  might  be,  in  more;  she  had  spoken  of  a  future,  in  whidi 
much  of  dominion,  of  magnificence,  of  a  pure  and  noble  ambition  would 
still  linger — a  future  in  the  glow  of  eastern  suns,  in  the  lands  of  her  in- 
heritance, in  the  sovereignty  of  a  chieftainship,  where  boundless  evil  re- 
mained to  be  conquered,  and  boundless  liberty  to  be  enjoyed-~a  futon 
in  consonance  with  the  hatred  of  all  bondage  and  the  genius  to  rule,  that 
were  inborn  in  her.  Yet  now — now,  since  she  had  stooped  down  and 
seen  the  ruddy  after-light  upon  the  face  of  the  slumbering  Athenian— an 
endless  night  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her,  and  every  dream  of  future 
and  of  freedom  to  be  mockery. 

Through  the  silence  of  the  quiet  dawn  she  sat  without  any  movement; 
her  hand  closed  on  the  butt  of  the  pistol,  and  its  mouth  toward  the  sand; 
the  half  dead  horses  had  staggered  under  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  and 
were  feebly  trying  to  find  food  from  the  sea-salted  grasses  and  drink 
from  the  brackish  pools;  there  was  no  sound,  except  the  monotonoos 
chiming  of  the  Mediterranean  at  her  feet,  no  refuge  in  the  hard  and 
barren  surface  of  the  colossal  sea-wall.  She  had  sent  him  from  her, 
chiefly  for  his  sake,  that  he  should  not  wait  beside  her  till  he  was  netted 
by  the  Church's  webs,  or  slaughtered  by  the  monarchist's  steel,  and  aa 
unutterable  loneliness  was  about  her ;  there  seemed  no  mercy  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  but  only  a  cold  and  dreary  smile.  Beyond  them  lay 
liberty;  but  she  felt  as  though  even  the  force  to  arise  and  seek  it  had 
been  killed  in  her. 

Time  passed  in  slow,  sickening  measure ;  the  sullen  light  of  a  tem- 
pestuous morning  burned  higher  in  the  heavens;  full  day  was  come; 
the  couchant  hound  awoke  with  menace  in  his  eyes  ;  across  the  sands  at 
her  feet  a  shadow  fell :  there  was  no  sound,  no  word,  but  she  felt  the 
presence,  as  men  feel  the  gliding  abhorred  presence  of  a  snake,  the  steal- 
ing velvet-footed  approach  of  a  tiger,  ere  they  knew  that  either  are  near. 
She  started,  and  rose  to  her  feet,  and  fell  slowly  backward  step  by  step, 
till  she  rested  against  the  wall  of  cliff,  her  gaze  in  the  fascination  of 
horror  fastened  on  Conrad  Phaulcon  as  he  stood,  with  the  crimson  sun  m 
his  face,  and  the  grey  water  lying  in  a  lonely  waste  behind  him,  his 
contadino's  dress  disordered,  his  forehead  darkly  flushed,  his  moatb 
working  as  the  words  halted  in  their  furious  utterance : 

'*  Ho,  Miladi !  others  can  ride  a  wild  ride  besides  your  lover  and  yoo. 
I  have  been  on  your  track  all  the  night  through ;  I  have  scotched  yoa  at 
last.     Where  is  he  ? — where  ?     Answer  me,  or ^ 

She  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  grand  gesture  of  silence,  ihiit  even  in 
that  moment  cursed  him : 

''  Hush !  Never  dare  breathe  his  name ! — you^  his  robber,  his  as- 
sassin.*' 

The  Greek's  lips  paled  and  shook. 
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**  Robber  I     Assassin  I     Strange  words  to  me." 

The  £re  of  bis  wrath  was  bated  an  instant  before  the  resnrrection  of 
the  crime  he  had  deemed  buried  beneath  the  solitary  shadows  of  the 
Carpathian  pine- woods. 

"  Would  that  they  were  starai^ge  to  you !  1?^hy  $d  you  swear 
&lsely  ?  I  knew  that  coward  sin  had  your  hand  in  it,  and  you  swore  by 
the  only  memory  you  have  ever  reverenc^  that  you  were  innocent  1 
believed  yoa — I  was  fool  eaough  for  that! — because,  though  treacheiy 
was  your  native  air,  you  still  at  your  worst  had  never  taken  perjured  oath 
hy  that  one  name." 

She  spoke  slowly,  wearily,  with  an  unutterable  reproach  and  bitter- 
ness in  the  quiet  words  ;  imder  them  he  was  for  the  moment  cowed ;  he 
shook  slightly  through  all  the  splendour  of  his  limbs^  and  his  teeth  gnawed 
the  gold  curis  of  his  beard. 

"  It  was  for  what  you  worship — Liberty!"  he  stammered,  with  a  sullen 
shame. 

'^Liberty!  No  marvel  that  the  pepples  are  m  cliains  if  the  apostles 
of  their  freedom  think  to  serve  them  thus  P' 

The  words  echoed  over  the  stillness  of  the  grey  and  tranquil  seas  witli 
a  profound  eternal  pathos ;  it  was  the  ^igh  of  the  Girondists,  when 
through  the  death-mists  of  the  acafPold  they  saw  the  angel  of  freedom 
they  had  dreamed  of  changed  into  a  vampire  of  blood. 

The  man  before  her,  the  lover  who  had  left  her,  were  alike  forgot ;  In 
that  moment  her  heart  was  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  blind  who 
find  but  the  blind  to  lead  them  when  they  escape  the  iron  heel  to  track 
them  down;  the  vast  sum  of  suffering  and  heart-siclc  humanity  that  has 
no  choice  betwixt  those  who  leave  it  to  perish  in  its  slough,  or  beat  it  forth 
to  rot  on  battle-fields,  and  those  who  fill  its  parching  throat  with  the 
foetid  water  of  distorted  truths,  and  fool  its  patient  ignorance  with  lying 
grossness,  that  by  it  they  may  force  upward  into  power. 

First — beyoncf  all,  grief  for  them  was  with  her ;  for  those  innumerable, 
uncounted,  uncompassionated  millions  who  are  the  prey  alike  of  despot 
and  of  demagogue;  by  each  alike  condemned  to  be  tne  long,  unnoted, 
pitilessly  consumed  coil  of  fuse,  lit  and  burnt  out,  to  bear  the  flame  by 
which  ambition  may  show  red  against  the  skies,  or  to  carry  incendiarism 
in  a  conqueror's  van.  This  reigned  with  her  beyond  all  things ;  had  so 
reigned  ever,  and  would  reign  until  her  grave ;  this  impersonal  love,  this 
infinite  pity,  for  the  concrete  suffering,  the  weary  destinies  of  the 
peoples,  on  whom  ''  the  burden  of  the  unintelligible  world''  is  bound  so 
hardly,  so  unequally. 

Phaulcon,  stung,  enraged,  shame-maddened,  laughed  out  in  defiance 
of  the  scorn  that  lashed  him  like,  a  whip  of  scorpions. 

"  Fine  acting — ^you  were  always  a  fine  actress  !■:— but  this  could  come 
as  nothing  new  to  you,  Miladi.  You  were  sure  enough  that  my  friends 
and  I  were  in  it——" 

"  God  forgive  me !  I  was  sure  until  you  swore  your  innocence  ;  and 
then — though  I  might  have  known  that  truth  trying  to  pass  your  lips 
would  become  falsehood  in  such  tainted  passage ! — I  did  you  too  mudi 
honour,  and — believed  you." 

No  virulence  and  no  invective  could  have  cast  on  him  so  much  shame 
and  so  much  scorn  as  these  two  last  words. 
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He  laugbed  coarsely  and  carelessly  still ;  where  he  felt  himself  a  coward 
there  he  became  a  bravo  ;  with  the  raDkling  wound  4)£  hiimiliatioQ  came 
the  bnUalised  instinct*  to 'ksnltL 

"  Sai4  "^WL  l^eliiived  nm  ratlier !  :  The'>Coun^tesi.'yk«alis  was  «hniys 
famous  foir.hev  finesse  fiejtond  a  'dbubti  she  haditheikant  id  askooe  a 
fitting^  ignkMranci^  of  liny  things  tint:  iOnglit!  bare'  comptonised  ker,  and, 
by  aH  appisaranoea,  set »r< desiveaoa tine  odossal couriepia/a fiuhion  that 
wovid  hikve  madii.  it  awkward^,  had  Iha  ckanodd  tD:ikBoiw-  dnit^dM  was 
faaoded  wUhhit < what  i^  the : word?): ^ssasabsyri    :>i<.:  in'  j-.o-i 

The  blood  jmshediover  the  weaty.  digmtyof  bet  fflbe^VBlw^  looked  him 
full  Hi".the  eyei  till.Ws.^Wiii<leILs  Wideignbd i no  farther  atuwcii  >■ 

"Idftlial/  he^tomniered^.mblvhiiskify'ana'lsucnbd^^  te  l^difdwajff, 
of  later  yearti  featoed  hioc  even  whilsfehie  t6v.tured'4ieD:i  ^n    i.'oM     : - 

*^  Yoi^have  lostrblllideao  cdH  nse  bjr^th^bithaniejT  jtFafilana  wi  sea 
hdtweto'US  benoeforth'  for  levartnoreii  . Never > Set ^ma look  iipoaijppnr bee 
agwUn-t^evcVy  ii«verj:neverr'---  i. ')■■•■.■;  .r-ijur-i".  hw   fe'.Tjv/ .■. -.j  > 

.  Hto' voiofi^.  losfng  its  cootDolWd  DoIdi^e^>beokejAnhi  did?  witit'aa  irie- 
aietiUil  intensity »  ivhile. as  hei*  ao^m  pointed  oiiJtwtaii'<x>>  We -waters,  ihe 
ahnddeied  from  bi«i;  aa  imen  shuddeb-fimn/TSoaoie  Ibatled'Oovk^iAonf  sad 
banished  bin  •  fitom-  levtoy  jbi£1  'afab  t  tomSofiAf  ikbkxi  evit^  aiti  At  iiteadnd. 
For  obe^raenfteAi.the.  fonmiof  the  Imi^aifeeBtir^stafO^ intfaer  thim  of 
die  w«rda):o£/basftiehment,  thrillodi  jiwed/idtiibidfrte^  hifair^  i9>ilmuik  a 
little^  and,feUibfack;invoknAarily  a-jtep-oeiavo  i|panit}ieitaway  aMhb 

<*Go^  goF.I  4bS/;daid;  still wi4(h  aha^ninoitemen^ib'fifash  iMsdrwhich 
throat*  bint  fik)in  heffvc^  auokisy^perb a oiniBaii jfuad  /thsit . whAresfithitfae 
Scandinavian  priest  thrust  back  with  his  eolden  crosiiosbthKAfaHHhita&Md 
King /who  icaeae'-iHtth  mnrdar^^tm,  kisi  iadL..M^iG6!  !  Shili^-iifi^' only 
remotse  and  vc|)afaitNiia  .thaeiy(Mf:okb  8tilbu»ads^iaBd'iet^aaydtifeibi^(iae6 
-oEiyoii  fbrjoverJ'  ..':  -u  .^v/z/t^-i  t»ii  i  —jIv  '-o.*  d  v.  »ilT  •■•     A\yy^'.  >iV- 

Again  it  had  its  weight  on  him,  that  sentence  of  banishmedVignndly 
given,  yet  withjil  haviog  in  it  a  eettnnlnhiBg.tfegvetaB  of  one  who' once 
had  loved  him  'Wl,  thoij^bke  had<  fiUkn^taai'ibf  >ODe  t^kx^  •#ed  him 
deadUeat  fcrongandbUiorredlh  hieEul<ttadUeat  guilt, 'ytot^hov  for' me- 
mories not  If  holly  pefished^.oofald^iiot  ^Id^him  ,np  junpitaed  tothe  dwni- 
nk)n  of  evil«  to  Ifae  wreck' <^f  bb<fy/4iBdM8oolv  ;:  He  icmeatibered  ill  that 
this  woman  had  <endQred  thoroa^  >'hrai^  ;fa^t  inwembened  hw>w  by  him 
shameful  treachery  had  attainted  thelgloiious  imonring-of  liet  youth; 
how  by  him  shadows  that  could  never  wholly  jpaar  firodi  .iier  had  been 
flung  across  the  splendour  of  her  womanhood.  '  ■  •-■/'c  ■ 

*<  Idalia»  hear  me  a  second,''  he  said,  with  a  gentler  lieeeiit  in  tiie  ben- 
tation  of  the  words.  *.*  Yon  think  I  bewr  you-  no  teoderaen-^I  'do,  by 
Heaven  I  do,  though  often  I  come  ao  near  to  iialie  j^ou.  If  I  had  been  at 
Antina,  that  Boaaan  brute  ihoold  never  kiave  tbuohed  yoii.  Now — now 
and  ever  since  I  first  heard  of  yx)u  in  his^fiingSy.X'have  ^been*  aesldng 
you.  And  it  is  in  peril  of  my  4ife  I  ste(y  an^hour  in'tbe  kingdoib  y  two- 
fold peril  from  the  Bourbon's  grip,  and.  f^omr>bpe  surer  stilL  to  kiaowit 
and  to  strike."  »     :•'     ••'     >•         '->// 

"  Surer  ?     One  does  not  live."  i-  *  „ 

*'  Yes,  ojie  does  ;  one  that  is  ten  thousand  eryi^-'an4'  enrs  and  lips  in- 
corporate, one  that  is  thrice  ten  thousand  int^leots  fused  together,  one 
that  may  strike  me  down  from  behind,  and  throw  me  like  a  dead  dog 
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into  a  wayside  ditch,  only  for  this,  tkat  I  disobeyed  and  stayed  in  Naples 
to  be  near  your  prison/' '        .,.,.,    .1;   .  .: 

She  gave  an  involuntary  movement,  hUE'shiid^erlfcndSiaif'-sigfh;  she 
knew  that  ti»rf*/nunyiid  )oiMfThe!  Bpike  o^r  the  vfiki>dbalehing^  invisible 
hand}  the  ^vtde^.iuherriog?  pdaviMofi  iand(  •^ndi^tiibgiNided  that  he 
dreaded,  ^eeethpse)D£>ihd  {killijinnibnbi^yi^/wkiih  ke^h^Ml'beea;  bound 
in  <ihe  earlyi  idaysi  io£)  lusednnfaobd^  <  mdiea ':>icd&jksg  '-^  powKy»> 4i^>  #kMBided, 
res^s  'intrigviej  'had  iiHaiied^>  anfl  a/^irar^od^Tieft'^t^tkk: first  vdt  mioble 
love  of  freedom  and  of  braiatry  had  impeltedf  hiiA^<iQr'k$rili]risprebd»ets. 

^lYouisayf^hiS'irt  -ScJyoualsQ'iiaidf.by  alii  yoiii^hiild''moM;>«»acredj  that 
you  hadiso^hanoiitbiihdfnd  ia}p«deBl^  oE  jlhnr/s^teiki^ted'miv&rfF^'^' 

.ShQ;B^ok^  ,s^<Mj|!j?(<aJnEtfiritfi/lioj(  «ffaiUnf!b9iihHtiJiSsstii>a^kibiLlhim  a 
hundred-fold  mora :u(>ibi»idgiyidiaai< fay  >tiiYeotiitel>'^tisel  idwttsaadi 'times 
of  fiaib^hood  ii^en  ihen.  diaii  i  ideaH;  stareaidl»roas^  •  iby '  ii^>  ^  and  ^ ee'  <  forfeited 
allrtghty.aU  Jf^xsiitM,T\j^i^aasci6xi  bexoikhafriieohoVi'iiMered  ^utkjv'Tlie 
last  two  words  cut  asunder,  and  broke  d6**Jnr  oattfamigli  theyiitftd: 'never 
been,  the  softer^ rbeiterltWugkt^' ^hat  B9I' 'th^ tntomeQ<r< p^ivjioiv  had^  hiade 
hifn:  weU-nigh^  fbiifi;et/att «lie> except ithe  pedl^of  death,  w^€^  t«  ililb'  I'Wene 
tliaa<>d«atK>to»wfiichi  sbe^^ixMDgedSti.'fib  muohf^hafilibiititii^lhtejiMeaped 
by^  ft 'fakirs  hrea^r^  rAiilhibyiiiiktdsiilBrtd  leaped  ^poa^^^     h'j^Mu;-, 

kIo;  thati>in9tattt'^iJsft):i^,^rake(ithe  feachadtltaMWilr'tontliimf 'flie 
kiiowbdge  ofrhis  posrio'hfd^iri^/ag^ial^tjitelOQSjiqitu^ 
siotiMute  lust.of  >tjnranny  (wel*e'8trei^r(lived>Mi>hibp!'4likJy  ^^lie'^stoigftof 
conficienoei  thah'itheiiavrakening)  itf  rihamajv  {ief^katiii  her  noir^^h  a 
ruthless  ihate,  sn^whicbvaafBbiwav^i|gr'aiid>sek(Mvhivi  w^  had  thtoagh 
aIIbdmelieivxiiedi<''i->  noijlo^^  'fl.-i  iLiiw  :i:.«''i   y-At-iM  y^.y.j^  rr  >  ■'•:/,■. K':  ■:  •'• 

*^.>PerditiOti !  Y<]Ki' balked  rasi  oneeiBbnmy  ii^;lit's»"imrk;^)  Tou!  will 
tt>t  niahe.BDeijnissj^ui^i.i^did^  iW^ait' ^ir^ linstfln^^'tie  isotd  thvoagh 
his  teeth.     "  There  is  too  close  a  tie  between  us  for  uscttPgaft^itt^^dtat 

<<  To  a  ^e  ilnt  7j^^9ssm  butragedoyou  caonofct  a^dl;^^  > ' 

<^W«acetoei:ne'(KifBltOieiititfoiiicr  Wsev)^'^  ^' 

"  I  am.  needfubto/jou^ doobibleesi ;(  JButiyoiifWiili  never  agaiir  aMtke  of 
me^  ortoal,;or«[ea|>qn,  dnrijs^lde^  toigbldAmibe'loryoi^i^eiiit  servi<»/' 

'^Ab! '.FaQ6:thin^a  Wonrad^siw^i'  >'£ub>a'fev?>ikyi^  since  yoa  told 
me,  #ith  ilnperialseora'^  thiit  yott'Ad^aonie  mrerenee  m^ your  oatlvp^ 

^'I  had;^«-howinuoh^(]et^altI  liav^loet^  andittoned^  iaiidwrscdeed^  and 
slain  .for  3^€u  facair  watfl[e8ei/''>iiv/ '- /o.i   ?;'•=-■'.   '■•.•.^•:  -■;/.  i.:--!-:  .."■■.••  ■ 

"And  yet! "         .{;-M/ii"i:..-inv.  -..».{  \    •  .  :.i:-':r'  -.■^•i;  ■-'.<  \  ■  .  \. 

"  And  ye4**^herc[  •  to  ycnid  :handa  I  break  ity  and  break  fbom  it;  I  am 
absolved  from  tnyrivows  £aar  vwi,  /•> swore*  them  ^JSV' patriot ;  you  I 
know  not-^^oziyal)ragabd4  an^assttssinr' *        :     •:-..,;        -7      . 

"Is  an  apostate  mobler  than  an  assassin,  tbed,  that  -  you  vaunt  3f6ar 
treachery  and.  n[ibtai4>mine^?.f  0  ^  I        ;   '      - 

"  Nobler  in  iiothing>;'ibat  apostisyivs  your  guilt,  not  minb«  To  truth, 
to  liberty,  to  theipeopleSytiT aim  loyal;  youi  have  forsaken  l^eee-^for- 
saken !  were  you  ever  true  to  them  ?  did  ever  you  know  aug^ht  of 
them  ? — and  leagued  yourself  with  fraud,  with  avarice,*  with  slaughter." 

"  Bitter  lir oidt,  madameJ? 

"  Bitter  ?  God  pardon  you  I— if  you  heard  but  sheer  and  simple  jus- 
tice of  all  your  traitorous  guilt  to  me,  would  not  the  blackest  words  in 
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language  fail  to  yield  your  due  ?  Bat — let  us  part  in  silence ;  I  cannot 
give  you  over  to  your  proper  fate,  for  the  sake  of  the  only  life  we  ever 
cherished  in  common.  But  tempt  my  vengeanc»-Mny  justice— -no  longer ; 
if  you  are  wise,  go-^go  while  I  can  stHl  let  you  go  unharHied.'' 

**  I  stayed,  at  peril  of  life,  to  succour  you  if  I  oouM,  to  learn  yoor 
fate,  to  find  your  enemies,  and,  in  reward  of  that,  saw  yon  ten  hours  ago 
'layisluug  love  upon  your  foreign  favourite,  on  his  heaity  in  his  arms^ 

"Well?" 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  ey^s  still,  with  a  deep  awi  steady  gaze ; 
there  was  a  £rm,  lowering  gloom  in  her  own,  like  this  look  which  comes 
into  the  eyes  of  one  who,  brave  and  resolved,  still  counts  the  danger 
that  lies  before  him,  and  finding  it  vast,  yet  resolves  but  the  more  fixedly 
to  go  through  it. 

'*  You  did  it  belike  to  dupe  him  F"  be  pursued,  with  the  insolent  riot  of 
his  silver-toned  laughter,  the  louder  because  he  had  no  belief  in  his  own 
translation  of  her  acts.  '*  He  had  a  strong  arm  to  force  back  your  gaol 
bars,  and  a  wild  brain  to  be  lolled  with  your  charmiag.  You  played  the 
comedy  with  many — who  so  well  ? — was  it  but  acted  once  again  with 
him  ?  You  have  done  scores  of  6ner  finesses,  and  daintier  aind  more 
dangerous  things,  in  waking  love  than  so  easy  a  victoiy  as  blinding  and 
duping  this  Scottish  atiilete,  and  you  have  fooled  (men  fdr  far  less  stakes 
than  to  free  yourself  from  the  gripe  of  our  holy  Monsignore.  Tell  me 
that  was  your  project,  and  I  will  pardon  it,  though  you  bla^cened  my 
name  so  heavily  in  the  little  melodrama.     Was  it  ?  '  Yes,  or  bo  !" 

"No!" 

The  answer  was  brief  and  cold;  she  knew  thai  for  it  this  man  was  like 
enough  to  fire  into  her  bosom,  where  he  stood  before  her,  liie  weapon 
whose  muzzle  thrust  itself  out  from  the  folds  of  his  striped  canvas  shirt. 

For  once  he  kept  himself  cool ;  she  knew  him  then  to  be  at  his  wovst ; 
his  vehement,  eloquent,  womanish  passion  of  wrath  was  never  so  dan- 
gerous as  when,  contrary  to  all  his  temperament,  he  h^d  it  in  check  and 
waited,  softly,  silently,  warily. 

'<No?"  he  laughed  in  echo.  <'What!  has  Miladi  Vassalis  gone 
scathless  in  her  scorn  for  all  these  years  to  be  charmed  by  a  rough 
rider's  mountain  sinews  and  gigantic  limbs  at  last!  Bathos!— terrible 
bathos !  And  what  will  you  do,  madame,  with  your  new  lover  ?--^ave 
him  killed  to  keep  the  secret  of  your  weakness,  like  that  fair  frail  Jewess 
of  the  French  Regency  of  whom  we  read  ?" 

Under  the  coarse  infamy  of  the  sneer  her  face  never  flushed,  her  eyes 
never  relaxed  their  sturdy  challenge  of  him ;  but  a  hatred  beyond  all 
words  gathered  darkly  in  her  regard,  a  scorn  beyond  all  words  set  on  her 
colourless  lips. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  him  ?"  he  repeated,  scoffingly.  "  How  will 
you  square  his  claims  and  mine  ?  If  you  should  get  your  liberty  again, 
my  Countess,  your  favourite  courier  will  slightly  embarrass  youl" 

"  You  possess  no  claims." 

"  Truly  ?     We  will  see  that.    But  first,  what  will  you  do  with  him  ?" 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Give  him  my  life,  and  defy 
yours." 

"  Ah  I     As  his  mistress  or  his  wife  ?" 

"  His  wife." 
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'^  Indeed  !     And  make  him  a  chieftain  in  Roumelia,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

''  Why  not,  truly !  He  will  be  admirably  fitted  to  play  the  monatain 
king,  the  barbaric  lord;  and  you— -well^  your  new  fancy  may  endure  six 
months.  I  will  give  it  that  lease  of  life ;  and  then^-men  easily  disappear 
in  those  hill  fastnesses,  where  every  creature  is  your  humble  vassal  !'* 

Her  face  flushed  with  a  dark  tempestuous  shadow  as  she  heard ;  sh^ 
gave  one  movement,  rapid,  passionate,  involuntary — it  was  to  raise  her 
pistol  for  the  signal  shot.     The  gesture  was  restrained  ;  she  looked  her 
antagonist  firmly  in  the  eyes. 

'*  Cease  this.  There  are  none  here  to  be  cheated  with  your  outrageSy 
and  to  insult  me  will  bring  you  no  result.  Once  for  all,  liear  and  under- 
stand;— ^this  one  man  has  become  dear  to  me»  and,  what  k  aaore,  is 
honoured  by  me.  I  shall  be  true  to  him,  and  I  shall  defead  him — as  he 
has  given  truth  and  defence  to  me.^' 

The  words  were  very  passionless,  but  they  were  inflefldble  as  steed ;  his 
face  changed  lividly  as  he  hea.rd. 

"  Wait!"  he  said,  savagely,  as  be  seised  ber  wnst.  ^  You  know  the 
fate  we  give  desert^s  ?" 

She  calmly  loosed  her  arm  from  hini. 

"  Death  ?  Well,  you  can  slay  me  if  you  will.  It  will  worthily  dose 
your  course.  But  be  sure  of  this — you  will  not  sciure  me  with  the 
threat  of  it." 

"  Threat  I     Miladi,  you  will  find  it  more  than  threat." 

*'  Too  likely.     But  I  shall  be  his  before  it  becomes  fact." 

*'  What !  you  love  him  well  enough  to  risk  death  for  him— ^^t^csA  a 
death ! — by  night,  by  stealth,  in  your  beauty,  in  yo«r  youth  ?" 

«  Else  should  I  love  little." 

The  Greek  ground  hard  his  beautiful  smiling  teeth)  and  looked  at  her 
in  silence  a  moment.  He  had  deab  with  her  in  many  moods,  but  never 
yet  in  one  where  this  passion  ruled  her.  He  had  never  known  its  pulse 
beat  in  her ;  he  was  stunned  and  bewildered  by  his  own  rage  ;  he  could 
almost  have  found  it  in  his  soul  to  deal  her  there  and  then  the  fate  that 
she  so  tranquilly  accepted  and  defied. 

**  Wait,  then,"  he  said,  while  his  words  stole  out  one  by  one,  ferocious, 
but  yet  slow  and  chill  as  ice.  "  You  do  not  fear  it  for  yourself— do  you 
for  him  ?" 

She  did  not  answer;  he  saw  a  slight  shiver  pass  over  her;  he  had 
found  the  one  weak  link  through  whidi  to  pierce  the  armour  of  her 
proud  and  resolute  strength. 

"  You  do?  That  is  well.  Then  listen  to  one  warning :  the  first  night 
this  man  sleeps  in  your  arms  shall  be  his  last  Wed  him  and  kill  him, 
if  you  like !" 
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,.    ".    "■IStHMUSOFSUEZ.f,.;..,.  ..  .\..., 

*     ■  ■■  ••      '•■     ':•   "tnl/;''^  ■■-;'''-= ^^^^^^^  •• 

Etebt  ome  wlio  baa  been  at  Cabo  uriB  reooUect  ftp.  Italian  ^^^argoti^* 
wliieli  stood  a  little  way  back  from  the  prom^pati^  ia,  front  o£  the 
cafett-ehanta^tSiaai  wliicti  bad  a  large  bkcVbgard  acrosa  ilue  patbwaf 
whicb  gave  eutranc©  t1i?retOj  oa  which  was  in  scribed,  **  TraUorla  del 
hion  ffmiOf"  tbe  Qwn^i  of  wbidi  waa  a  well-bujlt,  atropg,  md  aotlvd 
Itaiian.  This  man  was  ahutting  up  his  refresh  m^nt-TOona  one  night, 
the  latter  end  of ;  Janwary,  Tfldien  he  ^  was  euideuly  set  upon  by  four 
men,  supposed  to  have  beaa  GreekiB,  who  had  conu^  to  ease  him  of  the 
aum  of  money  he  had  taken  during  the  day  j  but  Iheae  vUlaiuB  had 
counted  without  their  ibost,  for  the  laudlprd  drew  from  hia  waist  a 
large- hi aded  knife,  witb  whi^h  he  laid  two  of  these,  fellows  sprawling 
at  his  feet,  and  the  others  threw  the mselv^a  puis  at  the  small  windovr 
whicb  looked  into  the  ahrnbbery  wildernj^ss  of  the  ^h^kieb:^  and  by 
that  means  escaped.  I  hayo  already  ob^erv^d,  the  man  that  was 
murdered  on  the  night  of  tho  4ith  of  l?ebruAry  wus  a  Greelt,  and  as  hit 
biBtory  wa§  a  strange  on^,  I  b^ve  added  tha  following  particuLo^a  of 
this  person,  in  order  toahow  what  cjass  of  people  haunt,  the&e  cafea- 
cbantants,  This  man  had  npt  a^ttuined  hik^  five^and- twentieth  year^ 
and  boasted  he  had  already  murdered  four  person?^  and  it  was  aald  ha 
had  wounded^  but  had  failed  to  kiUp  i^ix  other  people.  Ho  wa^  abort 
in  statu  re,  and  had  small  piercing  eyes.  '  Knowing  \m  cliaracter,  tbe 
hahituis  of  tbeao  cafes  had  a  wboTeaop^  dread  of  this  man,  as  he  was 
a  "  bully/*  and  passed  his  exiitenoe  in  provoking  t^uarreU,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  eboot  tbefirstperaoja  who  repelled  his  imulting  remarks, 
for  he  always  carried  about  \m  person  a  small-  loaded  revolver.  He 
bad  married  %viQ  youug  wives,  the  aecox|.d  of  wboai  has  survived  her 
buaband ;  the  firsts  having  died  i^  Cabo,.  waa  buried  in  the  French 
cemetery.  Some  time  back,  a  strange  idea  possessed  his  mind  to  cut  o^ 
one  of  the  fingers  from  his  dead  wiiVs  haad,  and  he  succeeded — by  dint 
of  threats  of  murdering  the  old  Arab  who  was  placed  In  charge  of  this 
cemetery  if  he  threw  any  impedijnent  in  hjs  way ^in  opening  the 
grave,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  intended  purpose,  A  com* 
plaint  having  been  made  of  thi^  moat  reprehenjrible  occurrence  to  the 
French  consul,  under  whose  protection  the  cemetery  was  placedd  tbat 
functionary  caused  proceedings  to  be  tustitnted  against  this  violation 
of  the  repose  of  the  dead,  whicb  had  not  been  brought  to  a  close  when 
the  murder  took  place.  It  would  appear  the  deceMed  had  made  many 
enemies,  and  all  those  who  frequented  the  coffee-houses  and  *'  heUs" 
in  the  Esbekieb  were  extremely  glad  when  they  heard  of  hii  death 
even  by  violeDce,  for  no.  one  koew  when  his  turn  might  cojne  to  be 
the  next  victim  to  a  coup  dejaoniard  or  de  pUtoUU 

♦  AU  rights  reterved. 
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This  man  having  spent  the  evening,  as  was  his  wont,  at  one  of  the 
caCds  — ** .La.B^la..VeDje?ia' Vwaa  thftope  ,he,  g^nerallyj,  frequented — had 
lefb  the'Esbekii§ii  to  returii  to  tisloaffingsj^  atia  whett  diOd6  to'Ms  own 
door,  two  men,  disguised- ^s'jiialis]  mtfe  Idi|^blue  shirts  on,  instantly 
sprang  up  from  the^gj^i^j^^  a^dr  |ii^a]b^t^  J;^^  wi^  large  knives,  both 
weapons  going  right  tnrougli  bis  body,  one  having  been  struck  in 
front  and  the  otlier  through  hia  |1^«^gJe.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  to' 
the  grounds  after  having  discharged  his  revolver  at  h^a  assailants  as 
they  fied  alter  cdfnpletitigf  their  -work.   '  S\ieh  is  Wi  at  CafrtJ ! 

I  bftvie  heard  the  ahrogafclon  of  the  old  pasaporfc  system,  which  was 
jrt  voglie  in  the  time  of  Mdhomet  A!i,  bittedy  iavetghed  agamstj  aa 
now  every  scoundrel  and  villain  can  come  to  Egj^pt  without  let  or 
hindrance;  hence  it  is  yint  Al'eiandrift  and  Cairo  nholind  with  **  cut- 
th  rg  ate/'  a  nd  th  e  s  cu  m  of  G^rfeeee  an  d  Ita)  y  es  pecially . 

When  I  was  passing  thtoug-h  AlexaDdrin  in  1859, 1  had  the  pleasure 
to  make  the  personnt  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Tischendorff^  the  Greek 
Bchoiiast  and  biblical  inanuscnpt  deciplierer.  Tlita  learned  pereo  a  age 
had  just  returned  from  hia  third  pilgrimage  to  Blount  Sicai  \  on  his  two 
former  mits  he  had  not  been  able  to  ^Xi'^^  or  to  diacdver,  any  ancient 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  Holy  Scrip turea  which  waa  wt>rth  the  bringiog 
away.  Dr.  Careton*  had  also  fiaitcd  the  <?otive^ife  i|t  Mount  Sii^ai  with 
the  same  intention,  and  had  not  discovered  any  manuscripts  of  older 
date  to  those  already  known  to  he  in  existence.  On  t  hi  a  third  visit , 
however,  the  Q^trm^n  samnt  had  been  more  fortunat^vfor,  af1:er  a  Jong 
eearch,  he  discovered,  amongst  a  masi  of  other  old  mannacfipts,  one  that 
arrested  Ma  very  paTtfcular  attention,  and  which,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation  thereof,  he  considered  to  be  more  ant^Ient  than  the  one  in  the  Ta* 
tican  at  Eome.  The  monks  gave  him  penal ission  to  take  it  away  with 
him,  on  the  condition  it  shotild  he  pr^ented  to  the  Emperbr  of  Euaaia, 
as  a  gift  from  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  Head  of  the  Greek 
Church*  Dr,  Tischendorff  tvas  so  obliging  as  to  show  it  to  me.  He  kept 
it  in  a  large  massive  boi,  under  a  double  lock  and  key,  and,  after  placing 
it  before  me,  to  enable  me  to  have  a  good  inspection  of  ita  conteiite,  the 
■worthy  doctor  iti  for  rived  me  I  waa  the  second  person  to  whom  he  had 
shown  this  predous  mnnuacript  since  he  had  brought  it  away  from 
Mount  Sinai — the  Husaian  consul  haviug  been  the  first.  Of  course  I 
was  loud  in  my  thanka  for  the  great  favour  he  bad  conferred  upon  me* 
The  disputed  passage  (1  John  v.  7)  was  not  in  thi3  manuscript.  This 
valuable  parchment  contained  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ttirea,  with  the  erception  of  some  few  leaves;  it  had  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  J  ana  the  doctor  const  dered  it  to  be  a  perfect  treasure^ 
It  dated  (so  he  informed  me)  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  conaequently  the  oldest. kno^vn  ;  it  was  likewise  tho 
most  perfect  and' the  t%at6f^  #ritt^  and  o^  the  fineist  paisehment, 
and  in  the  chiu^dti^  kntywii  io'^sbholars  as  frantmatica' Alexandrina. 
It  was  written  in  fbiii'  e<b|hliAt^i,  kgmtd^io^  aikd  When  widie  open  it  re- 
sembled a  sheet  of  papyrus.  At  th^end  of  tfaei  !N6w  Testament^  vtnA  St. 
Bamabas's  Epistle  to  Hermes,  eofnplete.  Previous  to  the  doctor's 
quitting  the  Convent,  he  repeated  his  request  to  the  monks  to  know 

*  The  late  Beetor  of  St  Mtrgaiet'f ,  Westminster. 
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what  they  would  consider  to  be  the  most  suitable  present  that  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia  could  make  them  for  the  manuscnpt  they  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Head  of  their  Church.  Por  a  long  time  they  declined 
to  ask  for  any  remuneration ;  but,  on  the  doctor's  leaving  and  repeat- 
ing his  request,  they  informed  him,  the  most  acceptable  present  the 
,emperor  could  make  to  them  would  be  a  small  steam-boat,  to  convey 
then:  supplies  and  stores  from  Suez  to  Tor ;  but  whether  their  wishes 
were  gratified  I  never  learnt.* 

During  my  residence  at  Cairo  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1865, 
I  was  equally  fortunate  in  obtaining  some  novel  information,  as  I  had 
been  in  1859,  for  I  happened  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  at 
the  same  hotel  of  a  young  iVench  gentleman,  who  had  travelled  a 
great  deal,  and  who  had  but  very  lately  returned  from  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  after  having  accomplished  a  tour  by  land  all  round  iU 
shores—A  feat,  he  informed  me,  he  believed,  never  to  have  been  be- 
fore achieved  by  one  and  the  same  person,  for  a  few  travellers  like 
Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Burchhardt,  and  others,  whose  names 
have  escaped  me,  had  gone  from  the  HaurSn,  through  Moab,  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bnt  had  not  gone  all  round  the 
shores  of  that  sea,  while  other  travellers  had  gone  round  its  western 
side  only;  but  Monsieur  P.  considered  he  was  the  first  European 
traveller  that  had  successfully  accomplished  that  feat.  As  this  gen- 
tleman is  preparing  for  the  press,  at  Paris,  the  notes  which  he  made 
on  this  most  interesting  tour,  together  with  a  map  of  the  savage  and 
most  dangerous  tract  of  country  he  passed  through,  I  will  only  give 
an  outline  of  his  trip  in  this  work,  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
forthcoming  publication,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  read,  on 
account  of  the  novel  interest  of  the  jonrAey. 

Monsieur  P.  started  from  Nazareth,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Shaick  Mahomed-es-Safedy,  the 
grandson  of  Shaick  Da-Mr,  to  whom  he  had  brought  from  Paris  very 
strong  letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation,  for  this  shaick  had 
visited  Paris,  and,  when  there,  had  been  received  very  graciously  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  From  Nazareth,  Shaick  Mahomed-es-Swedy 
agreed  to  accompany  Monsieur  P.  and  his  party  as  a  convpagnon  de 
voyage;  and  on  him  Monsieur  P.  depended  to  collect,  as  a  good 
serviceable  escort,  forty-six  valiant  Bedouins  to  go  with  them — men 
in  whom  he  (the  shaick)  could  safely  trust,  and  on  whom  he  could 
likewise  depend  to  fight  for  the  party  in  case  of  need.  Monsieur  P. 
had  also  his  own  dragoman. 

From  Jerusalem  thev  proceeded  dovm  to  Jericho,  in  October,  1864; 
and  from  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  the  *'  Holy  City,'*  until  the  day 
of  his  return  thereto,  he  had  been  absent  six  weeks.  At  Jericho,  the 
chief  of  the  Tamiri  tribe  of  Bedouins  joined  him.  This  young  shaick's 
father  was  drowned  some  few  years  ago  (four  or  five,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly),  when  crossing  the  Jordan  on  horseback — ^the 
strength  of  the  current  having  swept  both  horse  and  rider  away  with 
it.     I  had  known  him  in  April,  1845,  when  he  most  kindly  proffered 

*  This  subject  will  be  farther  alluded  to  in  the  deaeription  of  mj  visit  to  the 
convent  at  Mount  Sinai. 
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me  his  hospitality  at  his  encampment,  situated  between  Tekoa  (Eook 
of  Amos  i.  1)  and  !3<ethlebem,  when  I  was  on  my  way  from  the  former 
^ot  to  visit  the  Greek  convent  at  Mar-Saba,  and  he  accompanied  me^ 
of  his  own  free  will,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  in 
my  company,  as  far  as  the  convent ;  and,  I  believe,  he  was  the  sole  Arab 
chieftain,  op^indeed,  Arab,  that  could  say  he  had  been  inside  that  con- 
vent's walls,  and  had  visited  likewise  the  int^ior  of  the  church  therein. 
The  monk  who  opened  the  strongly  barred  and  locked  portals  of  thia 
fortress-like  convent,  admitted  the  shaiek,  in  the  full  belief  he  was  my 
dragoman,  and  the  shaick,  whos^  curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  chapel,  the  interior  riches  of  which  perfectly 
amazed  him.  The  monks,  however,  were  not  long  in  discovering  their 
mistake,  and  got  him  outside  their  convent  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  Tamiri  shaick  was  the  means  of  rendering  me  right  good  service 
that  same  evening,  when  returning  from  "Mar-Saba'*  to  Jerusalem, 
through  that  most  dangerous  defile  called  the  "Wady-el-Nar  (or  the 
"Valley  of  Fire") — a  noted  haunt  of  brigands,  robbers,  murderers, 
and  assassins,  the  veriest  scum  of  the  Ishmaelite  race.  I  was  pained 
and  grieved  to  hear  of  this  good  and  kind-hearted  man's  tragical 
death.  This  shaick  is  very  favourably  mentioned  in  Dr.  Eobinson's 
"Eesearches  in  Palestine;"  his  son's  name,  the  present  shaick  of  the 
Tamiri  tribe,  is  Shaick  Ishmael. 

After  leaving  Jericho,  Monsieur  P.  crossed  the  Jordan  by  a  ford^  and 
entered  the  Land  of  Moab.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large  as 
well  as  an  armed  escort,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred  Bedouins  were 
hired  for  this  purpose,  which  escort  had  to  be  changed,  or  renewed,  on 
no  less  than  six  different  occasions,  as  they  passed  through  territories 
belonging  to  different  tribes,  whose  safe  protection  they  had  to  buy  by 
means  of  that  large  escort — a  more  dreadful  country,  he  informed  me, 
could  not  possibly  exist ;  it  was  one  scene  of  bloodshed,  robbery,  and 
murder !  and  before  he  got  back  safe  to  Jerusalem,  he  had  had  to  fight 
for  his  life,  as  weE  as  for  that  of  his  party,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
shed  "  man's  blood"  on  two,  if  not  on  more,^  occasions,  the  last  of 
which  was  at  En-gedi — pronounced  Ain-jedi  (1  SamTjel  xxiv.  1)  — 
where  several  Bedouins,  concealed  behind  large  atones,  had  com- 
menced firing  on  his  camp,  in  broad  day,  when  he  rushed  out  of  his 
tent  and  gave  confidence  to  his  own  men  by  firing  off  his  loaded 
double-barrelled  rifle  at  the  enemy,  two  or  three  of  whom  he  soon 
wounded,  and  his  escort  taking  np  the  firing,  the  Bedouins  decamped. 
On  another  occasion  they  surrounded  a  paorty  of  ten  Bedouin  "  cut- 
throats," and,  after  having  taken  from  them  their  arms  and  clothes, 
which  they  destroyed,  they  sent  them,  now  that  their  teeth  had  been 
drawn,  about  their  business,  and  telling  them  in  Arabic,  allez  vowa 
fromener^  messieurs! 

Monsieur  P.  visited,  during  this  journey,  a  place  called  by  the 
Bedouins  Mkcem  (or  Macheronte  in  Erench),  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Josephus's  History  as  being  the  fortified  place  in  which  St,  John  the 
Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  where  he  was  beheaded  by  Herod's 
orders. 

The  expenses  of  this  aorduous  and  daugerous  journey  cost  him  in 
all,  he  informed  me,  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  or  two  thousand 
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four  hundred  pounds  sterling !  The  Duke  de  Lujnes,  however,  had 
expended,  on  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  or  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling ! — and  all 
for  scientific  purposes,  too !  In  this  last  instance,  however,  the  visit  was 
not  to  the  shores  of  this  sea  all  round  hy  land,  but  hj  means  of  a  small 
steamer  built  at  La  Sejne,  near  Toulon,  and  conveyed  in  pieces  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  was  reconstructed  and  put  together, 
to  steam  on  its  surface.  Monsieur  P.  always  dressed  in  the  Arab 
dress,  and  always  went  well  armed,  day  and  night.  He  had  to  lie 
down  in  his  clothes  every  night  When  he  went  to  sleep,  with  his 
loaded  rifle  by  his  side,  prepared  for  any  emergency ;  and,  when  on  the 
march,  he  used  to  detacli  a  portion  of  his  escort  to  scale  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Dead  Sea,  so  as  to  act  as  scouts,  and  to  give  notice  of 
any  enemy  in  sight,  while  he  himself  was  travelling  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  This  last  object,  however,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  he 
could  not  always  effect,  for,  on  reaching  about  midway  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  was  brought  up  by  a  mountain,  whose 
precipitous  face  abutted  on  to  the  water,  and  rendered  all  further 
progress  impossible,  and  caused  his  retracing  his  steps  for  a  |[ood  dis- 
tance before  he  found  the  means  of  ascending  the  mountains  in  an 
easterly  direction,  where,  on  reaching  the  plateau,  he  was  enabled 
to  strike  to  the  southward  by  means  of  a  natural  pathway,  which 
afforded  safe  footing  for  the  mules.  At  one  spot  which  they  were 
forced  to  pass,  near  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (which  is  called  to  this  day  by  the  Bedouins,  in  their  own 
language,  the  Sea  of  Lot,  or  Buhr  ef  Loot),  the  effluvia  which  ema- 
nated from  the  sulphureous  as  well  as  bituminous  exhalations  from 
the  soil,  had  the  effect  of  a  powerful  miasmatic  influence  on  their 
systems,  for  they  were  all  laid  up  with  severe  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever,  of  which  three  of  his  own  escort  (Arabs  from  Nazareth)  died. 

In  his  rough  map  which  he  had  sketched,  and  which  he  was  so 
obliging  as  to  show  me.  Monsieur  F.  had  given  to  this  place  the  name 
of  the  •*  Stinking  Mountain,"  and  he  informed  me  the  way  in  which 
his  party  became  affected  was  by  the  face  becoming  swollen  and  turn- 
ing extremely  red,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  the  body  had  become  concen- 
trated therein,  producing  intense  headache  and  distension  of  the  blood 
vessels  in  the  head,  and  that  the  only  remedies  which  he  found  suc- 
cessful were  copious  bleeding,  the  application  of  mustard  poultices  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  as  soon  as  the  febrile  symptoms  moderated, 
which  moment  was  anxiously  watched  for,  the  administering  of  strong 
doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to  the  sufferers.  The  horrible  stench  in 
passing  this  particular  spot,  as  well  as  other  places  which  were  not 
quite  so  putrid,  compelled  them  te  hold  their  nandkerchiefs  to  their 
mouth  and  nostrils ;  but  even  then  the  abominable  stench  of  these 
dreadful  exhalations  would  adhere  to  their  clothes,  and  on  reaching 
their  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  dav's  journey,  they  found  themselves 
almost  poisoned  in  their  tents  by  tne  villanously  offensive  odours  their 
woollen  garments  had  imbibed.  As  soon  as  this  perpendicular  moun- 
tain was  "  turned,"  the  party  descended  again  to  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  rode  round  the  tongue  or  slip  of  low  land  which  pro- 
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toides  rigEt  ont  into  the  sea  from  ita  eastena  side,  and  wLich  nau- 
tical men  woold  coll^  I  believe,  **  a  epifcJ* 

Monsieur  P.  farther  informed  me  he  found  the  publislied  accounts 
of  their  travels  in  these  wild  parte  bj  Messrs,  Irby  and  Mangles  verj 
correct j  but  that  he  could  not  say  the  same  with  respect;  to  the  Kussian 
travellerj  Seetzen.  Of  course,  travellers  differ,  and  scarcely  two  agree, 
in  their  description  of  the  same  place,  Strabo,  the  ancieat  Greek 
traveller,  seemed  to  1>0  eo  well  aware  of  t^is  faci,  that  the  observation 
of  "  every  traveller  ib  a  liarp**  haa  been  attributed  to  him. 

They  had  now  a  new  danger  to  contend  against  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  they  had  to  face  the  "  JSapfcah  "  which  had 
to  be  crossed.  Now^  this  was  no  eaay  matter,  for  the  whole  country 
WQ9  a  morass^  or  deep  bog,  and  utterly  impaseahle,  gave  by  a  narrow 
footpatli  through  it,  whi(i  uaa  known  to  a  very  few  people  only  in 
Moab.  TluB  path  was  a  very  wioding  one.  Monsieur  P.  cad  to  pay 
most  handsomely  to  enable  him  to  obtain  guides^  for  without  them  the 
journey  was,  simply,  impractit^ble.  Oa  that  day  bo  started  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  wag  fortunate  to  pass  through  this  dan- 
gerous swamp  in  safety,  he  and  all  his  party  ;  but  he  had  the  misfoj?- 
tune  to  lose  three  of  nis  bagga^o-roules,  with  their  packs  and  loads, 
for  tbe  unfortunate  'animah:!,  shpping  off  tlie  nairow  pathway,  were 
©wallowed  up  alive  in  the  momsa,  without  the  slightest  possible 
chance  of  a  rescue^  for  the  ground  coos  i  a  ted  of  a  soft  mud,  and  was  as 
dangerous  as  the  worst  quicksani  This  spot  is  mentioned  in  the 
Eoo^  of  Gkmems  (xiv^lO)  oa  being  thenj  even  in  those  days,  full  of 
9lww^it^f  when  tbe  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fell  there,  and  is 
called  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  our  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  two  Arab  shaicks,  as  well  as  Monsieur  F.  himself,  were  laid 
up  with  intermittent  fever  whilst  poreuing  their  arduous  journey  ronnt^ 
taeeofierii  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  overy  other  man  of  their 
party.  Not  a  eottl  escaped.  So  powerful  waa  the  miaamatic  effluvia, 
that  their  skinS  absorbed  the  sulphureous  vapours  and  putrescent 
miasmata,  which  ind<iped  delirium,  from  which  all  alike,  more  or  less, 
suffered*  The  heat  in  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  was,  at  times^ 
scarcely  bearable,  and  at  all  timeg  most  oppressive, 

I  need  not  add  what  intense  gratification  this  gentleman^a  mvavoce 
account,  with  wbich  he  favourea  me  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  con- 
versation on  so  particularly  iriterostlng  a  subject,  afforded  me.  It  was 
all  so  new- — the  oithcrto  hidden  mine  in  geographical  researches  only 
just  explored  and  brought  to  see  the  light  in  all  ita  first  charm  of 
novelty  and  frcehneas*  This  is  the  very  latest  information  from  the 
lake  "  Asphaititee,"  and  I  feel  roost  thankful  that  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  convey  such  an  interessting  piece  of  informatiou  to  my  own 
countrymen  thron^h  the  medium  of  these  pages  * 

Monsieur  P*  had  been  created  by  the  Pope  a  Count  of  the  Btoly 
Eoman  EmpirOi  by  purchase  (as  we  should  say  In  the  army),  previpua 
to  his  departure  from  Trance  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

'*'  Thtto  notes  wtre  written  at  Cairo  in  Fobniarf ,  1865,  bat  unforesMn  dslay 
hat  occurred  in  tbeir  pubUcfttloo. 
^«gr.— .VOL.  oxxxvn.  »a  dxlthl  2  i 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  different  places  he  halted  at  on 
his  journey : 

From  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 

„     Jericho  „  the  Wady  Sweymeh. 

„    W.  Sweymeh        „    „  "W.  Gohweir. 

„    "W.  Gohweir        „     „  W.  Zerka  Ma-in. 

„    W.  Zerka  Ma-in  „    „  W.  el  Hidan. 

„    W.  el  Hidan        „    „  W.  Mojib. 

„    W.  Mojib  „,  AinEsder. 

„    Ain  Esder  „     „  W.  Beni  Hamed. 

„    W.  Beni  Hamed  „  K^riLk. 

At  K.&T&k,  Monsieur  F.  informed  me,  he  had  a  personal  altereatioii 
with  the  head  shaick  of  the  place,  and  that  he  bad  to  take  tilie  law 
into  his  own  hands,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  journey. 

From  Kerak  to  Tawahir-es-Sukar  (from  which  last  place  he  went 
to  visit  the  extremity  of  the  Lissan — or  Li^an,  in  French,  returning 
to  Tawahir-es-Sukar),  from  whence  he  continued  his  route  to  El  Ne- 
maireh.  From  El  Nemaireh  to  Wady  Zou^ra,  between  which  two 
places  the  "  slime  pits"  of  the  Saptah  (or,  as  Monsieur  P.  writes  the 
word,  Sahkah),  were  passed: 

From  the  "Wady  Zouera    to  Sebbeh  (Masada). 
„  Sebbeh  „  Ain-jedi. 

„  Ain-j^di  „  Ain-el-Rhoueir. 

„  Ain-el-Rhoueir   „  Ain  Feshkah. 

„  Ain  Feshkah       „  Mar-Saba  (Convent). 

„  Mar-Saba  „  Jerusalem. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  route  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  viz.  from  Mar-Saba  to  Jericho,  was 
unvisited  by  Monsieur  P. 

During  the  month  of  January,  as  well  as  during  the  remainder  of 
my  sojourn  at  Cairo,  I  was  glad  to  notice  a  perceptible  improvement 
in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  pasta  Suropa,  or  Italian  post- 
ofBce,  situated  in  the  Mooski;  for,  on  my  arrival  in  that  city  in  the 
month  of  November,  I  could  not  help  complaining  of  the  internal  con- 
iusion  which,  viewed  from  the  two  grilles^  or  small  iron-grated  windows 
attached  to  the  establishment,  seemed  to  reign  within  the  two  small 
rooms  which  served  as  offices  for  the  receipt  of  the  out-going  as  well 
as  for  the  delivery  of  the  in-coming  mails. 

This  improvement  may  be  ascribed  to  two  different  causes :  first,  to 
repeated  complaints  from  parties  on  the  non-receipt  of  their  expected 
letters ;  and,  secondly,  to  there  being  fewer  European  visitors  at  Cairo 
in  mid-winter  than  at  the  commencement  thereoi,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  tourists  and  travellers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  invalids,  were  in 
Upper  Egypt,  or  residing  on  board  of  their  comfortable  Dahabiehs  on 
the  Nile,  and  consequently  the  "  run  "  upon  this  wretched  and  moat 
inadequate  "  general  post-office"  would  not  be  nearly  so  pressing,  nor 
the  confusion  within  so  great,  as  at  the  period  of  my  arrival.     La  my 
own  case,  I  have  still  to  regret  the  loss  of  no  less  than  three  letters, 
which  were  forwarded  on  to  my  address  at  Cairo  &om  Naples  and 
Messina. 
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The  winter  of  1864-65  was  remarkable  for  the  unusual  number  of 
German  visitors  and  tourists,  who  had  arrived  from  their  own  Vdter- 
land  to  "  do"  Cairo  and  the  "  Land  of  Egypt,"  the  greater  portion 
of  whom  patronised  the  "  Deutcher-Hof,"  an  hotel  situated  in  a  street 
leading  out  of  the  Mdoski,  and  whose  landlord  was  a  Q-erman.  On 
my  remarking  to  a  fellow-tourist  my  astonishment  at  finding  at  Cairo 
80  many  Germans,  from  different  parts  of  Germany,  both  titled  and 
untitled,  as  well  as>  others  who  were  seemingly  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  which  struck  me  as  a  novel  feature  in  comparison  with  the  very 
few  travellers  from  that  country  whom  I  had  seen  on  each  occasion  of 
my  former  visits,  he  replied,  he  saw  nothing  astonishing  or  unusual  in 
such  an  advent  of  Teutons,  for  that  it  was  but  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  they  should  visit  the  "  Land  of  Egypt"  at  the  very  season 
most  adapted  and  propitious  for  so  doing,  and  whilst  they  had  the 
means  of  travelling,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  loot*  and  plunder 
which  they  had  obtained  from  the  ill-fated  Danes  during  the  German 
invasion  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig !  The  quotation,  "  Tot  homines 
tot  sententicSf*^  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Previous  to  my  departure 
from  Cairo  for  my  second  visit  to  Jerusalem — ^this  time,  however,  by 
the  route  which  goes  by  the  common  appellation  in  Egypt  of  the 
"  long  desert "  one,  as  it  is  supposed  to  occupy  forty  days  m  accom- 
plishing it — I  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  another  French  civil 
engineer,  who  resided  at  Alexandria,  in  which  city  he  had  been  the 
architect  of  its  large  theatre,  in  addition  to  some  other  buildings, 
chiefly  private,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  who  had  visited  Cairo  on  especial 
business  connected  with  the  mapping,  planning,  and  lajring  out  of  an 
entirely  new  town  at  the  Egyptian  capital,  which  was  to  form  the 
European  faubourg  of  Cairo,  and  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  architect. 
This  new  quarter  of  the  city  will,  indeed,  prove  a  very  great  improve- 
ment to  it,  as  well  as  form  a  cheerful,  salubrious,  and  healthy  site  for 
a  handsome  pile  of  buildings,  to  be  erected  in  the  European  style. 

The  spot  fixed  upon  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ushehieh,  and 
would  commence  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  large  palace  of 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  be  prolonged  in  the  direction  of 
Boulaq,  having  the  new  European  Hotel  (limited) — if  this  building 
should  ever  be  constructed,  and  form  one  of  the  acttoalites  of  Cairo-^ 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  Ujorthward.  To  those  who  know  Cairo,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  a  better  site  for  a  European  quarter 
could  not  have  been  selected  at  the  Egyptian  capitaL 

Thanks  to  the  great  influx  of  French  civil  engineers,  French  civili- 
sation, and  French  ideas  of  pr ogres,  the  "  Land  of  Egypt "  is  becom- 
ing more  habitable,  and  accordingly  much  more  frequented,  visited,  and 
even  regularly  inhabited,  to  what  it  had  been  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  first  claimed  its  personal  acquaintance.  The  same  French  civil 
engineer  who  had  taken  the  contract  for  laying  down  pipes,  and  for 
supplying  Nile  water  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  has  proved  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  European  as  well  as  indigene,  had  during  this  last  wintej. 
(February,  1865),  signed  a  contract  with  the  Egyptian  government 

*  Anglice,  pillage,  from  the  HindostaDee  word  loot-na,  to  pillage  or  plunder. 
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for  supplying  and  fumisliing,  by  means  of  pipes  laid  down  above  (that 
ifl,  to  tne  southward  of)  Boulaq,  fresh  water  ftom  the  Nile,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  whieh,  when  it  shall  have 
become  wnfait  accompli^  will  prove,  indeed,  both  a  boon  and  a  blessing 
to  them. 

Durine  the  latter  end  of  January,  1865,  so  short  did  the  supply  of 
meat — whether  that  of  oxen,  or  calves,  or  sheep,  or  goats— inin,  that 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Egyptian  head  of  the'  police,  owing 
to  the  pressure  from  without,  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  department  from  the  crowds  of  persons  which  daily  congregf^ 
around  the  butchers*  shoos  clamorous  for  meat. 

I  have  already  observea,  in  one  of  the  earliest  nfirr^tives  of  this  shorl; 
aketch  of  Egvnt,  that  a  murrain  had  carried  off  an  enormous  quantity 
of  homed  cattle,  and  that  to  supply  their  place,  as  well  for  agpticultnral 
purposes  as  to  fhmish  food  for  the  popuJatipn,  cattle  wejte  imported 
in  large  quantities,  hj  the  short  desert  toiite,  ttom  Syria,  and  likewise 
by  sea  fj^tfi  the  coasts  of  Garamania. 

So  pressing^  had  this  subject  of  the  great  outcry  on  the  part  of  the 
indigenous  pppulation  qf  Cairo  become^  that  the  chief  of  the  police 
estaolishment,  with  the  view  of  allaying  the  excitement  and  ealming 
the  passions  of  the  people,  ia^ued  strict  orders  throughout  the  whole 
of  tne  city  of  Cairo,  tha^^  henceforth,  no  butcher  was  to  supply  meat 
to  any  one  house  exceeding  ten  ohes^  in  weight.         ^  '\  , 

Ab  far  as  private  famihes  were  concerned  this  order  was  liberal 
enough,  but  it  told  with  very  forcible  se verity  upon  the  proprietors  of 
the  large  hotels,  whose  eatablishmeuts  were  not  only  full  of  viaitors 
during  this  season  of  dearth — in  addition  to  their  being  forced  to  keep 
up  a  mrge  retinue  of  men-servants,  who  required  to  be  furnished  with 
a  substwitial  meat  diet  twice  a  day — but  who  had  to  fumiah  eitra 
meals  twice  every  week  to  the  large  influx  of  Indian  passeDgera  who 
arrived  by  the  inward  as  well  as  by  the  out-going  steamers  to  and 
from  Sue^ 

As  the  head  of  the  police  would  hear  of  no  ex:ceptian  being  made  in 
&vour  of  the  large  hotels,  although  the  serious  difficulty  in  which  they 
would  be  involved,  were  such  an  order  carried  out  de  rigueur,  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  the  aged  mother  of  the  proprietor  of  the  H6tel 
d'Orieut,  who  spoke  the  Arabic  language  fluentlj,  proceeded  to  the 
police-office,  attended  upon  and  guarded  hy  a  small  escort  from  her 
own  establuihment,  at  the  midnight  hour,  the  night  after  the  order 
was  promulgated,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
was  then  holding  a  private  court,  and  surrounded  by  his  staff  of 
ern^oy^. 

However  strange  it  may  seem  to  the  English  ear  to  hear  of  the 
business  of  the  govemmenft  being  carried  on  at  the  midnight  hour  at 
Cairo,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact ;  and  such  a  proceeding  is  not  restricted 
to  ^Sgyyt  only,  but  occurs — indeed,  it  forms  the  rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception—in  every  eastern  country. f     Durbars,  or  courts,  wherein 


*  The  Egyptian  **  oke  *'  is  reckoned  as  conBifiting  of  2}  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight, 
but,  in  realUtf^  it  Is  but  little  over  2|  lbs.  weight 
t  We  are  tok)  that  Nicodemos,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  went  to  consult  the  High- 
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matters  political  as  well  as  private,  internal  as  well  as  external,  are 
brought  forward  to  be  discussed,  are  held  at  the  palace  or  residence  of 
every  native  chieftain,  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  at  the  midnight 
hour.  The  petty  kingdom  of  Cashmere  formed  no  exception  to  this 
custom  which  obtained  amongst  eastern  nations ;  and  I  recal  to  mind, 
during  my  visit  to  Sirinuggur,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  that  during 
the  Sepoy  mutiny,  in  1857,  the  old  Maharaja  G-oolab  Sing  used  to 
hold  a  durbar,  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  at  midnight,  to  discuss 
the  political  as  well  as  the  other  events  of  the  previous  four-and- 
twenty  hours. 

It  was  through  the  agency  of  a  fahir^  or  religious  mendicant,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  entree  within  the  palace,  and  who 
was  occasionally  favoured  witK  the  news  of  wh^t  State  business  had 
been  arranged  to  he  carried  into  effect,  that  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  little  bits  of  political  informatiQn  which  had  been  discussed  at 
the  midnight  durbar  of  tbe  ni^ht  previous. 

In  this  present  instance  tlie  matter  was,  after  considerable  expos- 
tulation as  to  the  very  serious  injury  such  an  arbitrary  order  would 
have  occasioned  to  her  hotel,  arranged  by  the  old  lady's  informing  the 
chief  of  the  police  that,  as  she  must  feed  her  guests  as  well  as  her 
large  establishment,  slie  would  meet  the  order  by  employing  several 
butchers  to  supply  her  hotel  instead  of  confining  her  custom  to  the 
one  who  had  always  supplied  her  with  meat,  by  which  means  she  would 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  her  business ;  but  even  this  proposition  had 
to  be  battled  for,  and  it  ended  by  several  butchers  agreeing  to  supply 
the  hotel,  suh  rosd,  on  the  restricted  weight  of  ten  okes  from  each 
shambles,  as  particular  occasions  might  call  for. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  on  "  Egypt "  without  laying  before 
my  readers  the  following  figured  statement,  showing  how  greatly  the 
prices  of  meat  and  poultry,  &c.  &c.,  have  risen  within  the  last  twenty 
years : 

In  1845  Beef  cost  4 J  piastres  the  oke  .  .  .  In  1865 
Mutton,  5  piastres  the  oke  .  . 
Pork,  16  piastres  the  oke  .  . 
A  pair  of  Turkeys,  33  piastres 
Ducks,  each,  2  piastres  .  .  . 
Eggs,  the  100,  4 J  piastres  .  . 
Geese,  each,  9  piastres  .  .  . 
Eice,  the  oke,  3  piastres     .     . 

The  piastre  varies,  according  to  the  exchange,  from  2ld.  to  2^d., 
English  value. 

The  above  statement  was  furnished  to  me  by  the  landlady  of  the 
hotel,  from  her  own  books,  and  can,  therefore,  be  depended  upon.  I 
have  resided  at  the  hotel  in  1846  as  in  1866. 

Priest  of  our  Christian  faith,  on  matters  of  religion,  by  night  (St.  John's  Gospel, 
ill.  1,  2). 
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SLEEP  AND  DEATH. 

BY  ISIDORE   G.   A8CHEB. 

The  gentle  Night,  tranquil  as  Eden's  calm, 

Before  the  voice  of  Sin  disturbed  the  air, 

O'er-crept  and  nestled  to  the  weary  earth. 

The  moonbeams  stole  to  kiss  her  loveliness 

And  blent  their  mellowed  splendour  with  the  dacrk. 

To  beautify  the  shadows  of  the  world. 

And  then,  t\m  unchanging  galaxies  of  heaven 

Flashed  out  eternal  rays,  to  stamp  the  Night 

With  glory  and  immutability. 

Then  flew  with  lightning  wing,  through  quickened  space. 

Two  messengers  from  Heaven,  clad  alike 

In  purity  and  calm  ineffable. 

The  splendid  vesture  of  the  gentle  Night 

CluDg  to  the  skirts  of  both ;  a  crown  of  stars 

Circled  the  head  of  one,  whose  beauty  seemed 

Diviner  than  her  sister's :  soon  they  touched 

The  summit  of  an  undulating  hill. 

Bordering  the  noisy  haunts  of  busy  men; 

And  the  red  moon,  showering  yellow  flames, 

Illumed  the  clumps  of  furze  and  trailing  weeds 

To  seeming  asphodels  and  amaranths  1 

With  arms  enfolded  tenderly  o*er  each. 

As  if  a  subtle  sympathy  of  love 

Had  knit  their  souls,  they  hushed  their  dreamy  flight. 

Then  Sleep,  beneficent,  scattered  abroad 

Th'  invisible  seeds  of  slumber,  taking  root 

Within  the  jaded  hearts  of  human  kind. 

To  blossom  into  gossamer  flowers  of  dreams. 

Casting  a  fragrance  through  the  resting  brain 

Lightly  and  fleetly  in  an  aerial  maze. 

Then  puling  Infancy,  and  fretful  Age, 

And  querulous  Youth,  and  sighing  Maidenhood, 

Lay  smiling  in  the  beauty  of  repose ; 

And  heaven-bom  Peace,  unconscious  of  her  power. 

Through  shadowy  chambers  entered  noiselessly^ 

And  dimpled  Innocence  with  loveliness. 

And  flung  a  chastening  calm  and  tender  smile 

On  faces  harsh  with  cankering  toil  and  care ; 

Then  Sleep,  enraptured  at  her  marvellous  work. 

Like  one  accused  of  kindness,  who  might  droop 

A  lowly  glance,  unwilling  to  be  praised. 

In  bright  contentment  gazed  upon  the  earth. 
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Upon  the  happy  dwellings  wrapt  in  calm, 
And  gave  her  sister  Death  this  utterance : 

"  What  song  exultant  can  be  praise  to  God 
Por  choosing  me  to  lavish  good  on  man  ? 
When  Night,  stamping  her  holiness  on  earth. 
Plies  at  the  tender  touch  of  warbling  Dawn, 
Men  clasp  my  memory  and  bless  my  name ; 
What  truer  recompense  can  angels  know 
Than  homage  of  a  prayer  and  grateful  love  P" 

Then  Death — a  quiet  sadness  in  her  tones, 
A  tender  melancholy  in  her  smile. 
Her  starry  eyes  sufhised  with  starry  tears, 
Such  as  imihortals  wisep — ^gave  answer  thus : 

"  If  casting  forth  the  heavenly  balm  of  good, 

And  earning  gratitude  of  lasting  love. 

Is  even. angels'  highest  privilege, 

0  would  that  I  might  earn  a  grateful  prayq: ! 

Alas !  men  hate  me  in  their  restless  fear, 

Tor  I  am  in  their  thought  an  enemy, 

A  cruel,  vengeful,  bitter  enemy." 

Then  Sleep  replied : 

*  What  boots  it  that  men  fear. 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  as  children  dread 
The  ominous  darkness  of  a  lonely  room. 
As  palsied  Age  may  loathe  to  scan  the  past. 
The  ruinous  chasm  of  the  bfuried  years. 
Filled  with  a  wasting  heap  of  cankering  hopes. 
Defeated  plans  and  baffled  aims  of  youth. 
Not  deeming  Endless  Wisdom  shattered  them. 
We  both  are  peaceful  messengers  from  God ; 
Thy  touch  may  hush,  like  mine,  thp  sorrowing  soul. 
And  banish  evermore  the  groans  of  pain ; 
The  peace  I  breathe  is  but  a  fleeting  calm. 
But  thine  is  like  the  eternal  calm  of  stars ! 
My  love  a  boon  for  earth,  but  thine  fior  Heaven! 
The  dead  Day  summons  me  to  heal  men's  griefs, 
The  pallid  Dawn  enfolds  me  in  her  arms, 
And  the  worhi  wakes  to  cares  of  yesterday; 
But  thy  £ar>reaching.  endless  love,  like  His, 
Which  flnite  wisdom  never  wholly  grasps^ 
Casts  infinite  peace  uppn  the  soul  of  man. 
Who  wakes  to  bless  thee  in  Eternity  l"    • 

The  angel  ceased,  and  Death  in  speechless  joy 
Drooped  on  the  arm  of  Sleep,  and  perfect  calm, 
Shedding  a  blissful  sanctity  o'er  each. 
Likens  the  angels  to  our  mortal  eyes ! 
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TnioPHiLE  Gadtier,  released  from  his  stall  b  the  orchestra,  and 
scorning  the  bitumen  of  the  BoulevardS)  transported  "  ^  g^ninde  vitesse** 
by  the  train  to  new  scenes  and  localities,  as  to  the  f&tes  ai  Cherbourg,  is 
as  racy  and  spirited  as  a  newly  emancipated  6ch<>olboy  ;  bat  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  au  quatrieme  in  the  Kvie  St.  Honore,  just  toocb«d  with  the 
lightest  finger  of  late  hours  and  dissipation,  ohallengiQg  his  weary  pen  to 
its  diurnal  task,  his  brain  confused  with  mixed  literary  and  theatrical  im- 
pressions, is  not  alwavjs  pre-eminently  feliiAtQus,   **  La  P^n  de  Tigre"  ii 
a  medley  of  stories,  fancies,  sketches,  and  dhort  dramafiie  pieces,  some  of 
which  sparkle  with  the  wit  and  talent  whieli  liave  been  bo  long  creditable 
to  their  author,  but  others,  Bffain,  are  so  very  fanciful  as  to  yerge  upon  the 
absurd.     The  opening  sketcS,  '*  Two  Actors  for  one  Parl^"  is  in  this  re- 
spect not  so  objectionable  as  '<  La  Cafetiere"— -a  fantasy  in  whi(^  the 
sentimental  passes  into  the  burlesque.     It  :preludes  with  tlie  meeting  of 
two  lovers  in  the  imperial  garden  at  Vienna,  the  young  lady  being  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired  in  a  marriageable  person^  the  gcintlemaii  being 
also  young,  clever,  and  handsome,  but  theatrical  to  hiscoatume,  and  still 
more  so  in  his  aspirations,  for  he  has  sacrificed!  his  affections  and  all 
prospects  of  domestic  happiness  to  the  ambition  of  being  n  great  and  suc- 
cessful actor.     The  young  lady  does  her  best  to  rctelaim  her  wayward 
lover,  but  in  v^in.     To  her  pictures  of  a  happy  piair  seated  by  the  side 
(for  this  occurred  in  November)  of  a  handsome  Stove  of  Dresden  china, 
talking  of  the  future  of  their  children  (taking  time  by  the  forelock),  his 
replies  are  invariably  a  reverse  picture  of  a  gre&t  artist  beaming  with 
glory  and  applause  coming  to  claim  her  hand  in  a  beautiful  yellow  car- 
riage, the  varnish  of  which  shall  refiect  the  astonished  countenances 
of  tlie  neighbours.     And  he  ultimately  quits  her  for,  we  fear,  the  quite 
as  congenial  company  of  tike  gastoff  of  the  two-headed  eagle — one  of 
those  terrible  cellars  depicted  by  Hoffmann,  the  steps  down  to  which  are 
so  well  worn  and  so  slippery  thatox^  caqnot  put  a  foot  on  them  withoat 
finding  oneself  at  once  at  the  bottom,  a  pipe  in  ihe  mouth,  and  elbows  on 
the  table  between  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  new  red  wine,  mixed  with 
half  the  quantity  of  old  white. 

Henrich,  as  our  hero  was  called,  had  recently  disdnguished  himself  in 
the  part  of  Mephistopheles  at  the  theatre  at  the  Gate  of  Carinthia,  and 
when  he  made  his  appearance  from  out  of  the  clouds  of  smoke,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  noisy  acclamations  by  his  tavern  friends  and  acquaintances. 
There  was  one  strange-looking  guest,  howevte,  seated  at  an  adjacent 
table,  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  This  individual, 
with  the  outward  garb  and  modest  demeanour  of  some  common-place 
citizen,  had  much  that  was  very  strange  about  him ;  his  white  teeth  ap- 
peared at  times  to  be  uncommonly  long  and  sharp,  his.  nails  had  a  vague 
claw-like  look,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  glitter  at  moments  as  if  with 
phosphorescent  brilliancy. 

One  of  the  young  and  ardent  admirers  of  Henrich  could  not  tolerate 

*  La  Peau  de  Tlgre.    Th^ophile  Gautier.    Paris:  Michel  L^vy  Fr^s. 
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the  sardonic  smile  with  which  the  stranger  seemed  to  treat  the  ovation 
given  to  the  actor,  and,  turning  round  to  him,  he  said : 

**  Have  you,  sir,  seen  some  other  performer  who  has  succeeded  better 
in  the  character  of  Mephistopheles  ?"  * 

'*  Have  you  ever  seen  the  devil  himself  F'' .  was  the  answer  vouchsafed 
by  the  stranger,  who  rose  up  with  a  portentous  look  that  made  all^present 
shudder  involuntarily.  "  Your  laugh,  sir,  was  a  failure — a  mere  farce, 
sir.  The  devil  laughs  after  quite  another  feshion.**  Whereupon  the 
stranger  laughed  in  so  pitiless,  so  piercing,  so  truly  a  llemoniacal  strain, 
that  every  one  present  was  transfixed  with  horror,  and  before  they  had 
recovered  themselves  the  stranger  was  gt)ne,  the  vaults  of  the  cellar  still 
faintly  echoing  the  last  sounds  of  that  tmearthly  l$ug;h, 

A  few  days  afterwardis,  when  the  memory  of  the  incident  had  b6en  dis-* 
missed  as  ihe  joke  of  some  satirical  tavern-frequenter,  Henrich  was  play- 
ing his  part  as  a  demon  with  eustotnary  applause,  t^hen  he  djtstinjg^uished 
his  gastoff  acquaiiitanoe  in  the  first  row  of  the  orchestra  stalls  exhibiting 
siigm  of  the  utmost  disgust  tind  impatience,  A:t  length,  unable  to  control 
himself  any  longer,  he  vaulted  over  the  cymbalo  and  gr6at  drum  and  dis- 
appeared, behind  the  scenes,  where  hi^  came  in  contkct  witli  the  actor. 

''Ah  1  ah  I"  he  said,  ^*  yon  persist  in  playing  the  part  of  the  devil 
after  the  lesson  I  gpave  yon.  Yon  really  give  too  bad  ad  bpinion  of  me 
to  the  good  people  of^  Vienna,  Von  will  permit  me  to  take  your  place 
this  evenings  and  as  you  may  be  in  the  way,  I  ^all  just  send  you  below." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Henrich,  in  his  horror,  to^k  hold  of  the  little  cross 
which  his  beloved  Katy  had  given  4iimi;  the  demon  took  hitn  by  the 
shoulders  and  pushed  him  doW  through  the  stage-fl6or  just  as  if  there 
had  been  a  trap  there  alL  ready*  This  done,  he  tobk  his  place  on  the 
stage,  and  his  sharp,  incisive,  efieotive  style  took  the  i&udience  by  aur- 


"  Henrich  excels  himself  to-day,"  evei^y  one  observed  to  his  neighbour. 
**  It  is  the  real  thing!**. 

Never  had  an  actor  attained  such  perfection  in  diabolic  .laughter,  in 
sardonic  retort,  in  «oneeniration  ^  wickedness.  People  trembled  when 
they  tried  t6  laugh*  The  feeling  was  not  altogether  comfortable,  and  when 
Mephistopheles,  warmed  by  the  action,  began  to  emit,  phosphorescent 
sparks  from  his  eyes  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  the  v^hole  house  be- 
came filled  with  an  indistinct  odour  of  sulphur,  discomfort  attained  its 
highest  degree.  Above  all  who  were  lifTeeted  by  the  strange  incident  was 
Katy  herself,  who  no  longer  reeognised  her  d^r  Henrich,  and  who 
foresaw  with  that  spirit  of  divination  which  love  alone  can  giv^  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  ...       ■ 

The  performance  over,  Mephistopheles  was  called  for  with  Anxiety  not 
unmingled  with  trepidation.  But  no  Mephistopheles  was  to  be  found 
until  the  manager  came  Ibrward  to  announce  that  Henrich  had  been  dis- 
eovered  in  the  depths  below- in  a  feinting  condition,  and  much  hurt;  he 
having,  it  was  supposed^  fallen  through  a  trap.  When  he  was  conveyed 
home,  two  deep  wounds  were  found  on  his  shoulders  as  if  inflicted  by  a 
tiger's  claws.  Katy's  little  cross  had,  in  fact,  saved  him  from  extermina- 
tion, and  the  devil  had  only  been  able  to  precipitate  him  below.  His 
convalescence  was  very  slow.  Katy  took  advantage  of  it  to  impress  upon 
him  that  his  salvation  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  assuming  the  mask  of  the 
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enemy  of  mankind  and  uttering  blasphemous  words.  Whether  it  was  the 
effect  of  these  exhortations,  or  that  Henrich  felt  quite  satisfied  that  it  was 
im^sible  to  ever  attain  the  perfection  of  his  redoubtable  double,  he  gave 
up  the  stage,  and,  seated  in  a  warm  parlour  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
Dresden  stove,  he  now  converses  with  Katy  upon  the  future  of  his 
children.  The  audience,  however,  still  speak  of  that  marvellous  perform- 
.ance  in  raptures,  not  unmingled  with  horror,  and  they  wonder  at  the 
caprice  of  Henrich  in  withdrawing  from  the  stage  after  so  signal  a 
triumph. 

'<  Le  Berger*'  is  the  old  story  of  genius  nestling  in  the  garb  of  a  rude 
untutored  shepherd-boy — only  in  this  instance  a  sentim^atal  turn  is 
g^ven  to  the  incidents  by  representing  the  gift  of  talent  in  art  to  have 
been  derived  from  love  of  a  young  lady,  who  came  to  sketch  amid  the 
-wild  scenery  in  which  little  Peter  tended  his  sheep,  and  whom  he  ulti- 
mately wedded  when  crowned  with  success  and  distinotion. 

^^  La  Cafetiere"  is  the  history  of  a  night  spent  in  a  hostehry,  which  had 
once  been  a  eh&teau,  in  a  remote  part  of  Normandy,  the  narrator  of 
which  must  have  supped  upon  most  indigestible  Norman  viands.  No 
sooner  in  bed  than  the  fire  piled  itself  up,  a  coffee-pot  took  its  place  on 
the  table,  the  chairs  arranged  themselves  of  their  own  good  will  round 
the  fire,  and  the  portraits — gentlemen  and  ladies-— left  their  frames,  par- 
took of  refreshment,  and  then  began  to  dance.  One  very  fair  and  beau- 
tiful young  personage  did  not,  however,  participate  in  the  saltatorial 
pastime,  so  as  the  narrator  was,  as  About  would  have  it,  above  all  tlungs, 
**fran9ais  et  chevalier,"  he  *' precipitated  himself  out  of  bed"  and  asked 
her  hand.  She  accepted  the  offer,  designating  her  partner  by  his 
christian  name  of  Theodore,  and  intimatmg  that  hers  was  Angela.  Thus 
-they  danced,  cotfiv^rsed,  and  sympathised  till  day  dawned,  when  Angela 
rose  suddenly,  made  a  sign  of  farewell,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
enamoured  artist  rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  he  found  nothing  but  the 
coffee-pot  broken  to  pieces.  It  was  thus  that  his  friends  discovered  him 
when,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  they  rushed  up-stairs  to  his  assistance, 
pressing  a  broken  coffee-pot  in  his  arms,  as  if,  they  said,  it  had  been  a 
young  and  pretty  girl.  But  next  day  the  artist  sketched  the  lineaments 
of  the  young  person  whose  company  he  had  enjoyed  after  so  strange  a 
&shion  during  the  night. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  remarked  the  host,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
**  how  precisely  the  portrait  resembles  my  sister  Angela." 

'<  By  all  the  saints  in  paradise !"  exclaimed  the  enamoui^ed  arUst,  ^'is 
idle  dead  or  living  ?" 

*'  She  died  two  years  ago,  of  a  cold  caught  on  returning  from  a  bail." 

'^  Alas  t"  echoed  the  artist,  bent  down  with  grief.  £Db  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  happiness  for  him  on  this  earth  below ! 

'<  L'Ame  de  la  Maison"  constitutes  a  new  version  of  the  '^  Cricket  of 
the  Hearth."  The  personages  are  two  young  cousins,  brought  up  in  the 
love  of  one  another,  an  old  priestly  uncle,  Jacobus  Pragmater  the  sdiool- 
xnaster.  Bertha  his  wife,  and  Tom  the  house-cat  The  two  young  people, 
seated  during  the  long  winter  evenings  by  the  fireside,  liad  learnt  to 
understand  cricket  language,  and  held  k>ng  conversations  with  the  little 
hermit  of  the  chimney.  But  Jacobus  Pragmater  was  a  stem  matter-of- 
fiict  man,  a  disciple  ot  the  sceptical  philosopher  of  Ferney,  and  he  was  so 
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angry  when  he  heard  what  he  deemed  to  he  a  gross  soperstition,  that  he 
hunted  the  unfortunate  cricket,  and  hroke  its  leg  off  ere  it  con  Id  gain  its 
hole.  From  that  day  nothing  hut  misfortunes  attended  upon  the  house- 
hold. The  uncle  lost  all  his  money,  and  had  to  undertake  a  journey,  from 
which  he  never  returned,  although  twice  his  ghost  visited  the  impracti- 
cahle  Pragmater,  once  in  the  library,  and  once  in  the  garden !  Then 
Maria,  the  narrator's  charming  little  credulous  cousin,  faded  away ;  and, 
with  Jacobus  and  Bertha,  now  lie?  in  the  village  cemetery.  Tom  died 
of  grief  on  the  abandoned  arm-chair,  and  the  cousin  alone  remains  to 
deposit  an  occasional  immortel  on  tiie  grave  of  poor  little  Maria.  The 
song  of  the  French  "  Oricdcet  of  the  Hearth"  is,  like  the  English  one,  by 
no  means  inspiriting,  and  yet  it  conveys  a  good  moral  lesson. 

^'  Laquelle  des  Deux"  is  termed  a  ^^  perplexing  history."  It  is  not  a 
ereditftble  one.  The  writer  professes  1o  have  fallen  in  love  with  twin 
English  sisters,  And  to  have  actually  declared  to  their  mamma  his  inten- 
tion to  mairy  one,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  which  I  The 
aimable  old  lady  was  condescending  enough  to  sympathise  with  such  a 
profoundly  egotistical  conceit,  and  all  she  said  was  : 

"  I  am  like  you,  I  do  not  know  which  I  like  best ;  bat  time  may 
decide ;  my  daughters  are  young,  and  can  affwd  to  wait  1" 

It  was  no  rise  waiting,,  however;  months  passed,  and  the  vacillating 
lover  could  not  make  up  his  mind— that  is,  granting  him  to  have  had  a 
mind  at  all — which  of  the  two  he  should  wed.  In  the  mean  time,  one 
of  the  sisters,  we  are  told,  married  a  fat  major,  who  was  always  drunk, 
and  ill  treated  her — heat  her,  is  the  word  used— -and  the  other  married  a 
judge,  who  had  red  eyes  and  a  rubicund  nose.  As  i^e  young  ladies  are 
designated  as  Musidora  and  Clary,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  were 
English,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  believe  the  story  to  be  not  only 
apocryphal,  but  exceedingly  male  trovato. 

A  "  Visite  Nocturne,"  which  was  that  of  an  unknown  gentleman  who 
had  discovered  the  art  of  flying  in  the  air,  is  not  less  apocryphal,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  reprehensible. 

^'  La  Fausse  Conversion,  ou  bon  sang>ne  pent  mentir,**  if  accepted  as 
a  sketch  of  fashionable  life  in  Paris,  will  remind  the  reader  of  Juvenal's 
lilies: 

Vice  glares  more  strongly  in  the  piiblic  eye. 
As  he  who  sins  in  power  or  place  is  high. 

We  have  a  duke,  a  marquis,  a  chevalier,  a  commander,  and  a  ^nancier,  all 
dancing  attendance  at  once — that  is  to  say,  not  only  at  the  same  time, 
but  actually  in  a  group— upon  a  fair  coryphee,  designated  as  C^linde. 
The  duke  boasts  that  he  conferred  the  mansion,  the  commander  says  he 
furnished  it,  the  marquis  declares  that  he  contributed  the  equipages  and 
livery,  the  financier  pleads  guilty  to  aiding  in  keeping  house  with  sundry 
notes,  but  Celinde  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  any  or  either.  A 
young  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Geneva  has  charmed  her  with  pictures 
of  the  innocence  of  rural  life,  the  pleasures  of  virtue^  (save  the  mark !) 
and  the  charms  of  domesticity,  as  contrasted  with  the  eorrnption  of  g^reat 
cities,  and,  /or  the  sake  of  t^is  young  Saint  Albin,  she  is  prepared  to  . 
give  up  triumphs  on  the  stage  and  in  the  town,  and  to  realise  the  ideal  of 
Jean  Jacques.  "  I  am  ^red,"  she  says  to  her  philosopher,  "  of  living  in 
the  clouds  and  in  mythological  glories.     I  abdicate :  from  a  goddess  I 
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become  once  more  a  woman.  We  will  live  in  the  country  alone,  in  a 
cottage  with  green  ahutters,  on  a  slope  open  to  the  rising  sun.  I  shall 
no  longer  be  handsome,  but  for  you,  sir.  We  will  have  two  Swiss  cows 
that  I  will  milk  myself.  We  will  call  our  servant  Kettly,  and  we  will 
cultivate  virtue  in  the  bosom  of  a  fecund  nature." 

The  hermitage  is  wisely  selected  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Paris — 
at  Montmorency.  Yet,  bdfore  a  month  had  passed  by,  C^linde  had  beg^n 
to  call  it  ''a  fr^htful  desert."  Poets,  who  exalt  life  in  cottages,  forget 
to  mention  the  flies,  the  spiders,  and  the  wasps.  Not  only  had  the  fairy 
of  the  Boulevards  to  make  acquaintance  with  these  horrors,  but  a  stiU 
greater  peril  awaited  her,  for  one  day  a  real  toad  was  detected  crawling 
in  at  the  door.  Just  as  the  process  of  disillusion  had  thus  attained  its 
acme,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  philosophic  saint,  who  had  gone  to  Paris 
on  business  matters,  expressing  how  grieved  he  was  that  he  could  not  be 
happy  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart.  ^'  A  simple  and  virtuous 
man,  *  he  said,  in  his  touching  epistle,  "  I  was  made  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  country,  when  destiny,  ever  pursuing  me,  restrains  me  in  the  city. 
You  know,  C^linde,  that,  participating  in  the  ideas  of  Jean  Jacques,  I 
was  engrafting  lessons  of  virtue  in  the  bosom  of  a  young  person  who  be- 
lone^ed  to  a  wealthy  family ;  like  Saint  Preux,  my  model,  I  wanted  a 
Julia  to  admire  the  moon  upon  the  lake  and  walk  with  me  in  the  bosquets 
of  Clarens."  We  will  not  go  further  with  the  confidences  of  the  phi- 
losopher ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  was  obliged  to  marry  his  pupil 
with  a  dowry  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Celinde  did  not  grieve  over  the  loss.  Luckily,  too,  for  her,  the  duke 
made  his  appearance  at  this  crisis.  Montmorency  is  not  in  the  Hima- 
layas. The  duke  was  a  philosopher  in  his  own  way,  as  much  as  was  the 
flagrant  disciple  of  Jean  Jacques. 

"  You  had  a  fancy  for  that  little  fop,"  he  reasoned  with  her.  "  There 
was  no  necessity  for  running  away  on  account  of  that.  A  man  (A  the 
world  understands  these  kind  of  things.  I  would  have  made  my  arrange- 
ments so  as  not  to  have  interfered  with  Saint  Albin,  or  you  might  have 
introduced  him  to  me.  I  would  have  advanced  his  interests,  if  he  had 
had  any  merit.  A  pretty  woman  may  have  a  philosopher  just  as  she  has 
a  pug-dog,  c^la  ne  tire  pas  a  consequence — no  importance  need  be 
attached  to  that." 

Celinde  was  open  to  persuasion. 

'*  Farewell,  daisies,  with  your  silver  crowns,  scent  of  new-mown  hay, 
distant  smoke  ascending  from  the  bosom  of  green  foliage,  doves  cooing 
on  the  roof;  my  heart  has  known  pleasures  of  too  exciting  a  nature  to 
endure  for  ever  your  mild  and  monotonous  charms !" 

Thus  flnished  the  ecloga.  The  shepherdess  exchanged  the  pastorals 
of  Montmorency  for  the  factitious  scenery  of  the  opera,  and  the  moral 
deduced  is  that  "  Bon  sang  ne  peut  mentir.*' 

M.  Th^ophile  Gautier,  like  many  other  literary  artists,  holds  the  bour- 
geois in  utter  abomination.  '*Le  Portrait  de  Madame  Jabulot "  is  a  sketch 
of  a  red-faced  citizen,  in  a  surtout  the  colour  of  currants,  and  trousers 
of  the  leaden  hue  of  Nile  water,  who  wants  an  artist  to  assist  him  in 
imparting  a  delightful  surprise  to  his  wife  by  painting  her  portrait  from 
description.  The  *'  Feuillets  de  TAlbum  d'un  Jeune  Rapin"  abound 
likewise  in  what  are  termed  in  the  argot  of  art  '^  Hures  de  Bourgeois ;" 
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that  is  to  say,  a  word  expressive  of  the  head  of  a  wild  boar,  wolf,  or  pike 
is  applied  to  the  head  of  a  citizen.  Madame  Cmponillet  is  described,  like 
Madame  Jabalot,  as  decorated  with  a  ^*  sign"  €m  her  ohinr— 4.  e,  a  hairy 
wart.  Other  heads  are  described  as  bdng  like  snouts  of  hogs  or  muszles 
of  dogs,  with  dodecahedral  noses,  loxenge^haped  eyes^  and  diins  like  the 
heel  of  a  wooden  shoe. 

But  the  portrait  of  the  eitijsen  in  the  ^  Monpgraphie  dn  Bourgeois 
Parisien"  is  still  more  minute;  Hie  bourgeois,  we  are  told,  is  not  a 
thing,  he  is  a  being.  Certain  distant  resemblances  led  at  first  to  the 
belief  that  he  belonged  to  the  senus  homo»  for  he  b  really  biped  and 
bimanous,  a  cireumstauce  whi6h  fed  naturalists  astray.  But  quadrupeds 
can  learn  to  walk  on  their  hind*leg^  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  learned 
dogs,  yet  no  one  has  ever  tiiou^ht  that  dogs  were  men.  Nor  can  he  be 
classed  among  monkeys.  Monkeys  are  better  made^  prettier,  livelier, 
and  cleverer ;  tb4}y  can  suspend  tbemselves  playfully  by  ^  tail  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  tlung  which  the  bourgeois  has  never  been  known 
to  do. 

And  yet  the  bourgeois  eonstituftes  a  particular  species  of  himself,  for 
he  cannot  be  reasonably  classed  among  the  bruta^  frne,  glires,  pecora, 
bellu2e,  cetee,  or  among  baetraoiaioa  or  samiaos,  or  even  among  wading- 
birds  or  crustaee® ;  i2beit  it'  is  admitted  that  bis  hide  b  wondrou^y 
thick  and  crusty. 

It  is,  however,  difficrtdt  to  give  an  ezaot  desernition  of  tihe  ammal»  for 
he  varies  in  form  and  appearand  ae  mudi  as  dogs  do.  Vot  there  are 
white  and  black  dogs^  and  even  spotted  dpgs.  Some  have  the  toes 
turned  in  and  kmg  ears,  Others  a  idiarp  muzsde  end  hair  on  an  end ;  but 
still  greyhounds,  bull-dogii,  pointers,  mastiflk,  pQg-dogSi  or  t^rriers^ 
although  differing  amono;  Uiemselves,  ore  all  alike  reODfipused  as  dogs. 
So  it  is  with  the  bourgeois.  Bald,  lafge-beQied,  with  or  without  whiskers^ 
red  or  blue  nose,  green  or  yellow  eyes,  knees  in  or  out.  he  is  not  the  less 
a  bourgeois,  and  every  man  who  sees  him  pass  by  or  sit  down  says,  with 
a  smile  of  contempt,  ^  That  \A  a  bourgeois.^ 

One  of  tiie  distinctive  signs  of  a  bourgeob  is  an  immense  shirt  collar, 
which  comes  up  to  hb  ears  and  prevents  nb  putting  hb  hat  on  hb  head. 
Thus  embedded  in  a  moniltrous  collar,  like  flowers  enveloped  in  paper, 
the  bourgeob  always  looks  as  if  he  was  bringing  hb  head  m  the  form  o^ 
a  bouquet  as  a  present  for  some  one. 

The  bourgeob  makes  a  rule  never  to  miss  the  f&te  of  Saint  Cloud.  On 
that  day  they  come  out  to  the  right  and  lefk,  like  beetles  disturbed  from 
beneath  a  stone.  Here  b  one  putting  fab  belly  before  him  and  bbwing 
like  a  hippopotamus,  with  a  m^on  under  one  arm,  and  hb  son,  dressra 
up  as  a  Folbh  lancer,  on  the  other.  As  tiie  h^  to  tbb  excellent  national 
guard  and  paterfamilias  b  buried  in  hb  shako,  and  he  cannot  keep  st^, 
he  looks  like  a  gigantic  coffee^pot^  and  leaves  the  spectator  surprised  that 
the  body  does  not  part  from  the  handle.  The  oonsiderate  fother  oalb  him 
an  idler,  but,  as  he  himself  stops  now  and  then  to  take  breath,  mamma 
takes  advanta^  of  the  interval  to  lift  the  shako  from  off  the  face  of  the 
heir  presumptive,  and  blow  hb  nose. 

The  bourgeob  hoUday  suit  dates  some  six  or  seven  yeaid  back ;  it  b  at 
once,  by  some  happy  arrangement,  too  loose  and  yet  too  smalL  The  taib 
especially  exhibit  a  feroeious  animosity,  and  separate  wide  apart    Hb 
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nankeen  trousers  are  invariably  too  short,  or  rendered  so  by  the  abdo- 
minal protuberance.  The  seals  of  his  watch  beat  time  in  harmony  with 
his  progress,  on  the  said  protuberance.  He  carries  a  glove  in  one  hand, 
ma&me,  his  wife,  carries  the  other.  Sometimes  the  melon  is  replaced 
by  an  umbrella  or  a  cane-chair,  for  the  bourgeois  likes  to  i&ke  it  easily. 

The  tastes  of  the  bourgeois  are  peculiar ;  instead  of  taking  Measure  in 
anything  that  is  beautiful,  well  made,  clever,  or  poetical,  he  delights  in 
everything  that  is  ugly,  vulgar,  prosaic,  or  stupid.  '^  Oh,"  he  exolaimSy 
as  he  gets  out  into  the  suburbs,  '*  who  will  give  me  a  cottage  of  a  milk- 
white  colour  and  green  shutters,  and  a  garden  with  nasturtiums,  parsley, 
and  sorrel !"  The  great  parallelograms  of  government  offices,  with  dead 
walls,  in  which  so  many  apertures  are  pierced  to  act  as  windows,  appear 
to  him  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  architecture. 

The  bourgeois  displays  the  same  appreoative  taste  iot  art  at  home. 
His  carpet  is  of  a  deep  yellow  hue  with  white  bars  representing  a  pave- 
ment. Little  circles  of  oilcloth  are  placed  under  the  table  in  front  of 
the  chairs.  There  is  always  a  bedstead  in  the  parlour,  and  it  is  of  maho- 
gany. The  bourgeois  takes  an  infinite  pride  in  mahogany,  and  the 
happiest  moment  in  his  life  is  when  he  can  exchange  his  walnut  sakxm 
bedstead  for  one  of  Swietenia  roahagoni — although  he  does  not  know  it 
by  that  name.  The  curtains  are  yellow,  like  the  carpet.  On  the  mantel- 
piece is  a  gilt  copper  timepiece,  with  a  Cupid  trying  to  seiae  a  butterfly, 
and  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  pendulum,  to  the  ddight  of  the 
young  and  the  surprise  of  their  elders.  A  few  engravings,  screened  from 
the  sun  by  yellow  g^auze,  as  if  they  were  oil  paintings,  adorn  the  walls. 
The  subjects  are  invariably  the  *'  Adieux  de  Fontainebleau,"  the  ^'  Apo- 
th^ose  de  Napoleon,"  and  the  <<  Retour  de  I'lle  d'Elbe."  Sometimes  the 
<'  Souvenirs  et  Regrets''  of  Dubuffe  and  the  '^  Lever  and  Coucher  de  la 
Hariee"  of  Maurin  are  superadded  ;  but  madame  mostly  objects  to  these, 
on  account  of  mademoiselle,  as  she  says,  but  in  reality  to  avoid  disagree- 
able comparisons.^  The  day  when  he  can  replace  these  rare  works  of  art 
by  portraits  in  oil  of  himself  and  of  his  better  half,  is  a  great  epoch  in  the 
bourgeois'  existence.  He  insists  that  there  shall  be  neither  shade  nor 
perspective  in  these  portraits.  The  one,  he  says,  looks  like  dirt,  and  the 
other  puts  the  features  out  of  proportion.  The  bourgeois  deems  that  in 
his  quality  of  Fran^ais,  of  citizen,  elector,  and  national  guard,  he  must 
also  have  a  library ;  so  he  furnishes  certain  shelves  with  Voltaire,  in 
seventy-five  volumes ;  Rousseau  in  twenty-five  (Beaudonin's  editions)  ; 
Anquetil's  "History  of  France,"  continued  by  Fayot;  BoUin's  "  Ancient 
History"  and  "  History  of  Rome;"  and  De  la  Harpe's  "  Cours  de  Lit^ 
rature"  (all  of  which  may  be  purchased  on  the  quays  for  about  a  franc  a 
volume) ;  and  to  which  are  added  a  few  odd  volumes,  as  "  La  Cuisiniere 
Bourgeoise,"  "  Le  Parfait  Jardinie*,"  and  *'  Le  Manuel  de  TEleveur  de 
Serins,"  for  there  is  generally  a  canary-bird  in  the  house.  No  novels  or 
romances  are  admitted,  yet  behind  the  rows  a  few  books  are  secreted, 
which  are  only  fit  to  be  read  by  a  man  who  dxpects  to  be  a  serg^nt  soon. 
We  will  not  give  their  names,  but  *<  Les  Galanteries  de  la  Bible,**  by  M. 
de  Parny,  figures  among  thera. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bourgeois  is  as  chaste  as  a 
gendarme,  and  as  moral  as  a  sergent  de  ville.  Indeed,  so  scrupulous  is 
he  that  he  decline^  taking  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  Fran^ais  or  the 
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Porte  Saint-MartiD,  and  jet  he  does  not  hesitate  accepting  tickets  for 
the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Yari^tes.  His  great  delight  is,  however,  centred 
on  the  Opera- Comique.  £ver3rthing  there  is  French,  light  and  easily 
digested.  When  he  goes  to  the  theati«iy  he  dines  at  three  and  takes  an 
extra  cup  of  coffee';  for,  accustomed  to  regular  hours,  he  has  great  diffi^ 
culty  in  remaining  awake  to  the  kst»  After  the  theatre,  he  pays  for  a 
bottle  of  beer,  but  it  is  always  grudgingly ;  and  if  his  son  Aristides  or 
his  daughter  Pamela  help  themselves  from  the  basket  of  echaud^  which 
is  placed  on  the  table,  he  grumbles  at  their  extravagance  for  a  week 
afterwards. 

''  La  Garde  National  Refractaire"  is  a  still  more  amusing  portrait,  but 
it  is  also  carried  to  a  greater  extreme  of  burlesque.  The  refractory 
national  guard  is  a  man  of  sense,  who  neither  cares  to  be  national  nor 
a  guard.  The  citizen-soldier  appears  to  him  but  as  a  paltry  invention ; 
he  thinks  it  quite  enough  to  be  one  without  the  oUier.  Intelligent 
bayonets  have  no  charms  in  his  eyes ;  he  declares  that  it  requires  a  very 
small  amount  of  intelligence  to  thrust  a  piece  of  iron  into  the  person  of 
another  individual.  He  has  no  idea  that  every  grocer  was  born  to  be  an 
Alaric  or  a  Tamerlane.  He  cannot  see  the  sense  of  mounting  guard  in 
some  distant  quarter  when  his  own  home  is  most  in  want  of  protection  ; 
and  he  grumbles  at  having  to  pay  for  four  hundred  thousand  idlers,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  make  love  to  nurses  in  public  gardens,  whilst  he 
has  to  do  their  work.  A  tourlouroux  was  never  deputed  to  assist  him  in 
his  shop,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  do  a  tourlouroux's  work  He 
further  objects  to  being  disguised,  as  if  carnival  was  extended  all  the 
year  through.  The  bearskin  of  a  savage,  an  indigo  coat,  relieved  with 
decorations  of  the  colour  of  ox-blood,  a  pouch  bumping  against  the 
part  that  is  opposite  to  the  front,  and  sundry  other  gigantic  curiosities 
which  drum  upon  his  calves,  or,  if  he  has  no  calves,  upon  his  tibias,  do 
not,  he  thinks,  add  to  his  dignity  as  a  man. 

But,  alas  !  the  life  of  a  refractory  is  not  all  roses.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  takes  an  apartment  in  a  female  name^  calls  himself  Mademobelle 
Zinzoline,  or  Madame  Mitoufflet,  that  he  annihilates  himself,  and  sup- 
presses himself  from  the  number  of  the  living  ;  the  agents  of  the  council 
of  registration  are  always  on  his  track.  If  he  goes  out  before  daybreak, 
and  does  not  come  home  till  dark,  some  grocer  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
sure  to  say,  *^  Who  is  that?  He  does  not  belong  to  our  company." 
Summonses  before  the  council,  with  Hues  and  imprisonment,  are  delivered 
through  the  porter.  He  lights  his  pipe  with  them,  for  the  refractory  is 
always  smoking,  he  shaves  his  whiskers,  and  puts  on  a  false  nose.  When 
completely  at  bay,  he  changes  his  lodgings,  or,  if  he  can  afford  it,  he 
takes  two  or  three,  never  dwelling  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  one. 
An  escaped  convict,  or  a  conspirator  against  imperialism,  is  not  hunted 
down  with  greater  perseverance  than  is  one  who  endeavours  to  evade 
being  enrolled  as  a  national  guard.  If  he  is  caught,  he  pretends  to  be 
ill,  he  dyes  himself  with  the  blue  of  the  billiard-table,  or  with  indigo,  de- 
clares that  he  has  the  cholera,  and  has  made  his  will;  nay,  he  will  even 
aver  that  he  is  dead  and  already  far  gone,  as  the  council  may  ascertain 
by  the  sense  of  smell.  The  council  are,  however,  not  to  be  deceived  with 
such  transparent  falsehoods.  The  surgeon  bids  him  go  and  wash  himself 
and  prepare  for  service.     He  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
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skedaddle.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  to  retam  to  his  lodgings,  and 
for  some  days  becomes  a  homeless  vagabond— -a  kind  of  Wandering  Jew, 
but  without  the  traditional  five  sous  per  diem.  On  the  contrary,  a  price 
is  put  upon  his  head,  and  he  is  sure  to  end  hb  fit  of  obstinacy  in  a  course 
of  reflection  in  the  '^Maison  d'ArrSt  de  la  Crarde  Nationale,"  better 
kno^n  as  Bazancourt,  or  the  Hdtel  des  Haricots — the  last-mentioned 
£Euinaceous  dish  being  not  so  much  the  favourite  as  the  cheapest  served 
up  at  this  Spielberg  of  the  quay  of  Austerlitz. 

When  ThSophile  Gautier  entitles.-  one  of  his  sketches  **  Le  Parfait 
Gentleman,*'  he  admits  a  distinction  between  a  gentilhomme  and  a 
gentleman.  In  olden  times  one  could  not  be  admitted  into  society  with- 
out being  a  gentilhomme,  and  this  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  manners 
as  of  birth.  A  man  was  bom  a  gentleman,  in  the  sense  that  Capefigue 
still  uses  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  as  synonymous  with  nobleman.  In 
those  times  the  gentleman  was  separated  by  a  deep  abyss  from  the 
bourgeoisie.  He  wore  a  velvet  coat  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  his 
manners,  replete  with  an  easy  yet  respectful  politeness  to  his  equals,  were 
cold  and  contemptuous  to  all  who  did  not  belong  to  his  caste.  When  the 
Revolution  came  to  break  down  previous  existing  barriers,  bankers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  artists^  and  literary  men  were  admitted  into  society, 
l^is  was  continued  under  the  Restoration,  and  a  further  impulse  to  the 
fusion  of  classes  was  given  under  Louis  Philippe,  sometimes  called  the 
bourgeois-king.  Latterly  another  change  has  taken  place^  founded  on 
imitation  of  the  English,  which,  we  are  told — and  we  are  sorry  to  hear 
it — will  soon  be  succeeded  by  American  tendencies,  but  which  has  created 
in  the  mean  time  the  new  type  of  '*  Le  Parfait  Gentleman." 

<*  If,"  says  Th^ophile  Gautier,  ^'  the  aristocracy  of  birth  has  lost  its 
privileges,  if  the  aristocracy  of  fortune  is  disregarded,  and  if  the  aristo- 
cracy of  talent,  a  nobility  conferred  by  Heaven,  and  the  only  one  ac- 
ceptable, still  shocks  the  jealous  susceptibilities  of  the  crowd,  there  is 
one  at  least  that  none  can  repudiate — it  is  that  of  personal  distinction 
and  good  dress."  This  is,  according  to  our  author,  tne  character  of  the 
*'  Parfait  Gentleman."  It  does  not  necessitate  noble  birth,  but  it  does 
not  exclude  it.  ^^  One  may  be,"  he  says,  '*  a  gentleman,  and  yet  belong 
to  the  people ;  and  one  may  not  be  a  gentleman,  although  a  gentil- 
homme." 

The  "  Parfait  Gentleman"  need  not  have  a  fortune,  but  he  must  have 
resources — poverty  subdues  the  most  courageous,  and  no  penniless  man 
has  either  resolution  or  self-confidence.  In  this  country  the  basis  of  every- 
thing that  is  gentlemanly  lies  in  consideration  for  others ;  but  the  '<  Par&it 
Gentleman"  should,  we  are  told,  not  only  gprant  to  every  one  what  is  his 
due,  but  must  also  have  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  respect  the 
human  being  in  his  own  person ! 

With  respect  to  external  things,  the  ^'  Parfut  Gentleman"  must  take 
great  care  of  his  person,  but  that  without  research  or  affectation.  ''  All 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  person  should  be  veiled,  and  the  agreeable 
aspect  which  results  from  it  should  appear  to  come  from  nature  itself; 
there  must  be  nothing  pretentious,  outr6,  or  effeminate ;  it  is  essential 
tiiat  one  must  be  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  the  *  ParfiEut  GenUe- 
man'  without  knowing  why."    This  is  a  doctrine  which  will,  we  suspect, 
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be  new  in  a  country  of  queer-cut  coats,  extravagant  ties,  alarming  waist- 
coats, and  nondescript  head-covers. 

At  home,  everything  must  be  tasteful  and  comfortable.  No  piling  up 
of  objects  of  art  and  virtu ;  the  colours  must  be  sombre,  the  carpets 
warm,  the  chairs  and  sofas  cozy,  and  there  must  be  a  few  good  books. 
If  there  is  a  timepiece,  or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  they  must  be  of  ex- 
treme simplicity.  Manton's  pistols  must  lie  in  their  box,  but  a  few 
swords  of  the  best  temper  may  be  grouped  with  art.  In  such  a  home 
the  eye  is  neither  attracted  nor  shocked  by  anything.  The  ^'Farfait 
Gentleman"  leaves  to  the  vulgar  dazzling  colours,  glaring  and,  gilded 
luxuries,  and  those  trifles  of  dubious  taste  which  parvenus  delight  to  sur- 
round themselves  with. 

A  figurante  of  the  Opera  would  not,  we  are  told,  go  to  the  **  hois" 
with  her  bunch  of  roses  and  her  Blenheim  spaniel  in  the  coup6  of  the 
"Parfait  Gentleman;"  yet  get  in,  and  you  will  find  the  springs  easy,  the 
cushions  soft,  and  the  pace  of  the  steed  good.  As  to  his  garments,  the 
"  Parfait  Gentleman"  wears  everything  good,  but  nothing  showy;  above 
all  things,  nothing  that  is  either  too  new  or  too  old.  In  society,  he  is 
quiet,  subdued,  and  respectful.  He  does  not  precipitate  himself  upon 
individuals  as  if  he  was  going  to  upset  them.  He  converses  without 
triviality  on  the  one  side,  or  emphasis  on  the  other ;  he  never  declaims 
or  monopolises  opinions.  At  table,  he  is  neither  a  sylph  nor  an  ogre. 
A  turbot,  Dutch  fashion,  a  fillet  of  beef,  a  capon  with  salt,  the  wing  of  a 
red  partridge,  and  some  vegetables,  English  fashion,  appear  to  M. 
Theophile  Gautier  to  constitute  a  proper  repast  for  the  "  Parfait  Gentle- 
man." Pretty  well,  some  will  say,  but  they  must  understand  that  when 
a  Frenchman  writes  ^'  un  turbot  a  la  Hollandaise,  un  fillet  de  boeuf,  un 
chapon  au  gros  sel,"  he  does  not  mean  either  a  whole  turbot,  or  a  whole 
fillet,  or  a  capon  ;  a  ^'  fillet  de  bceuf "  is  merely  a  slice  of  the  undercut  of 
the  sirloin,  with  two  or  three  truffles  or  mushrooms.  The  ^^  Parfait 
Gentleman''  must  never  be  troubled  with  indigestion,  or  too  much  drink 
— indisposition  of  any  kind  is  opposed  to  elegance.  The  ^^  Parfait  Gen- 
tleman" should  smoke  only  in  the  most  trifling  degree,  and  then  it  should 
be  a  vegnero  or  a  regio  of  Havanua,  such  as  were  reserved  for  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  If  the  "  Parfait  Gentleman"  goes  to  the  theatre,  he  will  sit 
where  he  can  see  and  not  be  seen.  He  neither  applauds  with  white 
gloves  over  his  head,  nor  throws  bouquets  ;  bufa  word  or  a  look  from  him 
goes  further  than  all  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  dandies  of  the  infernal 
box,  and  the  only  person  whom  the  prima  donna  will  condescend  to 
notice  from  amid  the  crowd  of  adulators  will  be  the  '^  Parfait  Gentle- 
man." Finally,  consideration,  fortune,  place,  homage,  love,  happy  mar- 
riage, all  await  the  ''  Parfait  Gentleman;"  ^'  for  the  science  of  life  is  good 
sense  made  elegant." 
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PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERY  IN  AERIOA. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Lisbon  had  become  the  chief  resort  of  men  skilled  in 
the  geographical  science  of  the  age,  or  interested  in  maritime  enterprise, 
and  while  the  royal  hero  of  Agincourt  was  winning  in  martial  campaigns 
new  laurels  for  the  English  crown,  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
upon  the  shores  of  ocean  were  raising  their  country  to  importance,  and 
drawing  to  it  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Portugal  owed  the  fame  and  prosperity  she  enjoyed  at  that  period  to 
the  enlightened  zeal  and  enterprise  of  a  prince  who  was,  on  his  mother's 
side,  of  English  descent — viz.  Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal  and  Duke  of 
Viseu,  a  man  in  whose  achievements  Englishmen  may  justly  feel  some 
pride.  Philippa,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Ghent,  '*  time-honoured 
Lancaster,"  and  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  was  married  to  John, 
King  of  Portugal  (a  union  which  was  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the 
duke  her  father  for  a  closer  alliance  with  Portugal  in  order  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  pretensions  to  Castile  and  Leon),  and  Prince  Henry 
was  their  fourth  son.  He  it  was  who,  by  his  love  of  knowledge  and  zeal 
for  geographical  enterprise,  made  known  new  lands  to  his  countrymeD, 
and  led  to  the  discovery,  after  the  close  of  his  own  life,  of  that  highway 
to  the  gorgeous  East  which  Vasquez  de  Gama  opened  to  Europe.  It 
seems,  moreover,  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  achievements  of  the 
Portuguese  under  his  auspices  kindled  the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus 
himself  to  enthusiasm  for  geographical  discovery. 

Prince  Henry  was  born  in  1394.  From  a  very  early  age  he  showed 
a  love  for  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  navigation.  With 
the  aid  of  masters,  he  acquired  the  mathematics  and  astronomy  which 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  derived  from  the  Arabs ;  and  as  he  gazed  over 
the  unknown  Atlantic  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  fables  and  fancies  which 
had  been  received  from  ancient  times,  as  to  the  lands  of  wealth  and 
beauty  that  lay  beyond  its  boundless  waves. 

Although  his  passion  was  more  for  arts  than  arms,  Prince  Henry, 
when  a  mere  youth,  accompanied  the  king  his  father  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  and  helped  to  plant  the  banners  of  Portugal  on  the 
walls  of  Ceuta, 

Where  Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze. 

At  that  time,  very  little  was  known  of  the  continent  of  A^ica  to  the 
south  of  Morocco,  or  of  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  it  seems  probable 
that,  while  at  Ceuta,  Prince  Henry  obtained  such  information  from  the 
Moors  as  might  afterwards  guide  his  undertakings,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  exploring  the  African  coast.  At  all  events,  the  success  of  the 
Portuguese  arms  in  the  campaign  against  Ceuta  greatly  contributed  to 
the  peaceful  extension  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  life. 

To  pursue  his  studies,  he  appears  to  have  retired  to  a  spot  in  the 
Algarves  (in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Vincent),  which  forms  the  most 
south-westerly  point  of  Europe,  and  may  be  called  the  Land's-end  of 
Portugal,  and  which  afterwards  became  known  to  fame  as  the  port  of 
Sagrez.  Here  he  drew  around  him  men  who  were  masters  of  such 
knowledge  as  the  age  possessed.     Although  the  voyages  of  Eudozus 
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and  of  Han  no  the  Carthaginian  had  been  discredited,  and  the  highest 
authority  on  geographical  matters  was  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  considered 
Africa  as  a  continent  prolonged  to  the  south  pole,  the  prince  believed 
that  the  ancients  had  really  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  it  became  his 
patriotic  ambition  that  the  problem  should  be  solved  by  the  enterprise  of 
his  own  countrymen.  The  time  was  favourable,  for  King  John  of  Por- 
tugal, after  concluding  peace  with  Castile  in  a.d.  1411,  turned  bis  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  his  country. 

The  prince  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  took  an  active  and  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and  began 
that  career  of  discovery  in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  so  much 
honour.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  1412,  he  induced  the  king  to  equip  a 
vessel  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Barbary  coast.  The  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  had  not  in  those  days  extended  beyond  Cape  Non,  or 
the  seaward  termination  of  the  Atlas  range,  and  the  prince's  object  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  explore  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  that  cape. 
This  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  first-recorded 
English  voyage  to  Barbary.  After  passing  Cape  Non,  however,  the 
prince's  navigators  seems  to  have  been  stopped  by  Cape  Bojador,  beyond 
which  they  dared  not  proceed ;  and  that  long-dreaded  barrier  does  not 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  passed  until  1434,  when  the  adventurous 
mariners  who  summoned  courage  to  land  upon  it  found  that  its  terrors 
were  imaginary. 

Prince  Henry  had  not  only  to  call  in  the  aid  of  science,  but  to  dispel 
the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  vain  apprehensions  of  his  officers,  for  his 
mariners  dared  not  trust  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land,  or  venture  round 
a  far-stretching  promontory  beaten  by  the  winds  and  waves.  The  cre- 
dulous seamen  believed  that  none  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would 
ever  return,  and  it  had  long  been  held  the  "  boundary  of  secure  enter- 
prise." 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  Canary  Islands — the  famous  group 
called  of  old  the  Insulae  Fortunatse,  in  which  the  ancients  placed  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  which  had  been  long  known  to  Europe — 
were  visited  by  the  Portuguese  mariners,  who  sailed  along  the  opposite 
coast  by  Cape  Non;  but  the  Canary  Islands  are  stated  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  prince  in  exchange  for  Madeira,  and  in  1424  he  sent  a 
squadron  to  take  possession  of  them.  The  islands  were,  however,  ulti- 
mately awarded  to  Castile. 

Meantime,  the  prince,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Algarve,  had  per- 
ceived that  the  situation  of  Sagrez  afforded  great  natural  advantages  for 
a  naval  arsenal,  was  engaged  in  raising  there  what  became  the  Ports- 
mouth of  his  country.  He  established  a  naval  college,  erected  such  an 
observatory  as  an  age  before  telescopes  could  maintain,  improved  the  art 
of  shipbuilding,  invited  naval  adventurers  to  enter  into  his  service,  and 
not  only  taught  what  was  known  about  navigation  and  geography,  but 
emboldened  the  mariner  by  bringing  the  compass  into  use. 

In  1418,  an  expedition*  fitted  out  by  the  prince  discovered  the  island 
to  which  the  name  of  Puerto  Santo  was  given.  This  discovery  was  fol- 
lowed in  1420  by  that  of  Madeira.     It  does  not  appear  satisfactorily 

♦  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  vessel  in  which  the  Portuguese  party 
of  discovery  proceeded  in  1418  is  called  a  harcha^  which  is  described  as  a  sort  of 
brig  with  topsails,  having  all  its  yards  on  one  long  pole,  without  sliding  masts. 
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whether  the  first  discovery  of  the  island  was  made  hy  Gonsalez  and 
Tristan  Vaz,  who  are  said  to  have  descried  it  from  Puerto  Santo  re- 
sembhng  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  or  whether  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
romantic  story  of  its  accidental  discovery  by  an  Englishman  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  for  Prince  Henry 
by  his  esquire  Francisco  Alcaforado,  and  of  which,  as  translated  into 
French,  the  purport  is  given  in  Washington  Irving '3  Life  of  Columbus. 

The  knowledge  requisite  for  constructing  a  correct  map,  or  chart,  did 
not  at  all  correspond  to  the  passion  for  maritime  discovery  which  was 
gradually  fostered  by  Prince  Henry's  enterprise.  The  progress  of  the 
discoverers  whom  he  sent  forth  was  slow  and  cautious,  for  the  torrid  zone 
was  still  supposed  to  separate  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  by 
a  region  of  fiery  heat;  and  while  imaginary  terrors  gathered  round  the 
wave-beaten  promontories  of  the  African  continent,  **  the  oblivious  em- 
pire of  the  ocean"  wrapped  the  islands,  still  undiscovered,  that  lay 
distant  from  the  coast. 

But,  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  stimulus  of  religious  zeal  was 
added  to  the  patriotism  and  scientific  ardour  by  which  Prince  Henry  was 
actuated.  To  those  motives  the  prince,  who  was  Grand-Master  of  the 
Order  of  Christ,  added  the  noble  desire  to  extend  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom ;  and — as  expressed  by  his  motto,  Talent  de  bien  faibe— 
the  aim  of  his  life  evidently  was  "  the  ability  to  do  good."  For  the 
encouragement  of  his  undertakings,  the  Pope  granted  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal  sovereign  authority  over  all  the  lands,  to  India  inclusive,  that 
Portuguese  enterprise  might  discover  in  the  Atiantic,  and  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  die  in  that  pursuit. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  or  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
the  prince  caused  expeditions  to  sail  under  command  of  Tristan  and 
Antonio  Gonsalez  to  prosecute  discovery  on  the  African  coast  beyond 
Cape  Bojador.  Those  commanders  in  1441  reached  Cape  Blanco,  and 
subsequently  they  brought  some  curly-haired  moors  (negroes)  and  gold- 
dust  from  the  shores  of  a  stream  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  which  the 
Portuguese  gave  the  name  of  Rio  del  Oro,  the  Golden  River. 

These  tangible  results  not  only  encouraged  further  expeditions,  but  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  trading  settlement  under  the  prince's 
auspices.  His  great  object,  however,  was  to  open  a  highway  for  com- 
merce to  the  rich  shores  of  India,  the  merchandise  of  which  was  then 
conveyed  to  Europe  solely  by  the  Persian  Grulf,  by  inland  navigation  and 
by  caravans,  and  was  engrossed  by  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 

One  of  those  further  expeditions  was  undertaken  by  Denis  Fernandez, 
a  gentleman  of  Lisbon,  who  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Senegal — a  region  of  the  African  coast  not  previously  visited 
by  any  navigator.  To  the  most  westerly  promontory  of  the  great  conti- 
nent he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Verde,  from  the  number  of  palm-trees 
with  which  it  was  covered.  But,  alarmed  by  the  tremendous  sea  that 
rolled  in  upon  the  shore,  he  forbore  to  proceed  any  further,  and,  return- 
ing to  Portugal  with  some  captives,  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
the  prince. 

Another  expedition  was  soon  afterwards  undertaken  by  Gonsalez 
Pachecos,  an  officer  of  Prince  Hepry's  household,  but  it  achieved  little  in 
the  way  of  discovery.  In  1447,  Nuna  Tristan  took  the  command  of 
another  expedition.     He  proceeded  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  beyond 
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Gape  Verde,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  he  called  Rio 
Grande,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  river  afterwards  known  as  the 
Gambia;  but,  in  exploring  it,  Tristan  and  his  companions  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  natives  and  killed  by  poisoned  weapons.  Only  four  sur- 
vivors remained  to  bring  their  ship  and  news  of  the  fatal  disaster  to 
Portugal.  Two  years  before,  Gonsalvo  de  Cintra,  an  esquire  to  Prince 
Henry,  who  commanded  an  expedition  to  the  Rio  del  Oro,  had  in  the 
same  way  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

These  misfortunes,  and  the  unproductive  character  of  the  attempts  made 
to  explore  the  African  coast,  brought  some  obloquy  upon  the  enterprises 
which  Prince  Henry  continued  to  prosecute  ;  but  murmurs  gave  place  to 
popular  applause  and  satisfaction  when  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands  opened  new  colonies  to  Portugal 
and  stimulated  the  ardour  of  her  seamen.  In  1449,  Prince  Henry,  lay 
authority  of  his  royal  nephew,  Alfonso,  who  had  then  become  King  of 
Portugal,  founded  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Azores,  which,  within 
ten  years  afterwards,  became  a  favourite  colony  ;  and  in  the  year  1462, 
Antonio  de  Noli  (who,  like  Columbus,  was  a  Genoese,  and  had  been  sent 
by  his  republic  to  Portugal)  entered  the  prince's  service,  and  in  a  voyage 
to  the  African  coast  ventured  so  far  into  the  ocean  that  he  discovered  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  took  possession  of  them  for  the  Portuguese 
crown. 

About  the  same  time  the  Bay  of  Sierra  Leone  was  discovered  by  an 
expedition  which  Prince  Henry  had  sent.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  farthest  point  to  which  his  explorers  reached  ;  and  he  had  then  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  he  had  caused  twelve  hundred  nautical  miles 
of  the  African  coast  to  be  explored.  The  career  of  discovery  which  he 
had  begun  was  destined  to  open  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  before  the  expiration  of  that  century.  The  achievements  of  Prince 
Henry's  navigators  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated  without  taking  into 
account  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  remembering  that  they  were 
accomplished  amidst  the  terrors  of  unfrequented  seas,  and  at  a  time  whea 
nautical  science  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy. 

At  his  port  of  Sagrez,  in  1463,  Prince  Henry  died.  The  great  cause 
to  which  he  had  with  so  much  ardour  and  patrotism  devoted  fifty  years 
of  his  life  sustained  some  discouragement  by  his  death;  but  the  enter- 
prises of  this  illustrious  man  had  given  such  an  impetus  to  maritime  dis- 
covery, that,  not  long  after  his  death,  the  objects  for  which  they  had  beea 
undertaken  were  achieved,  and  new  worlds  beyond  the  western  main 
were  opened  by  Columbus  that  surpassed  the  most  golden  dream  of  Euro- 
pean princes. 

From  Prince  Henry,  his  grand  nephew,  John  II.,  who  succeeded 
Alfonso  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  derived  a  passion  for  discovery;  and, 
encouraged  by  the  glory  which  even  the  tardy  discoveries  of  trie  pre- 
ceding fifty  years  had  conferred  on  his  country,  he  sought,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  route  to  India,  a  recompense  for  the  nation's  cost  and 
toil.  He  achieved  the  application  to  the  seaman's  use  of  that  instrument 
— the  predecessor  of  the  modern  quadrant — by  which  the  navigator  was 
enabled  to  adventure  boldly  into  unknown  seas;  but  he  missed  the 
enduring  renown  which  Portugal  would  have  achieved  if  the  crown  had 
given  its  support  to  Columbus  when  he  offered  the  discovery  of  a  world. 

W.  S.  G. 
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The  scheme  of  Prussian  annexation  has  gone  on  swimmingly  since  our 
last.  The  brave  Austrians,  led  into  the  field  by  oflBcers  proceeding  like 
drill-sergeants,  and  behind  the  time  in  the  character  of  their  weapons, 
have  met  the  fate  which  was  to  be  expected  under  the  like  circumstances. 
The  practice  of  making  men  commanders-in-chief  from  interest  or 
favouritism,  not  ability,  seems  as  of  old  to  have  been  followed  by  Austria. 
Her  troops  are  well  disciplined  and  brave,  but  without  proper  direction. 
It  was  only  now  and  then  in  the  olden  time  of  the  Austrian  wars  with 
France  that  there  was  a  successful  struggle.  Like  our  own  Duke  of 
York  when  in  the  field,  her  court  generals  were  most  noted  for  their  re- 
verses. The  system  followed  in  both  countries  in  those  days  was  nearly 
the  same — that  system  which  nominated  two  or  three  commanders-in- 
chief  in  the  field  in  one  day,  superseding,  by  a  couple  of  nonentities,  a 
chief  of  high  ability  who  was  just  marching  victorious  out  of  a  battle,  and 
still  had  "  not  power  to  appoint  his  own  aide-de-camp."  We  refer  to  the 
treatment  of  the  then  Sir  Arthur  "Wellington  in  Portugal.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  something  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  Prussian 
musket,  but  much  less  than  is  supposed.  In  our  last  we  recalled  the  in- 
solence of  Prussia  and  her  army  formerly,  in  commanding  France  to 
replace  its  king,  and  how  that  insolence  was  punished.  The  vice  still 
remains  a  trait  of  the  Prussian  character.  In  the  present  case  of  a  wary 
alliance  with  Austria  to  rob  Denmark,  and  then  annex  to  herself  the 
fruit  of  their  joint  exploits,  by  Ringing  Austria  overboard,  there  is  some- 
thing so  truly  a  revival  of  the  mean  character  borne  by  Prussia  formerly, 
it  cannot  fail  to  recal  to  mind  that  which,  to  her  dishonour,  now,  seems  to 
have  become  habitual. 

After  a  line  of  conduct  so  disgraceful  as  that  following  the  conspiracy 
of  Pilnitz  against  the  right  of  a  people  to  regulate  its  own  government, 
Prussia  was  routed  at  Jena.  Its  boastful  monarch  was  overturned  in  a 
week,  and  his  country  conquered  by  Napoleon  I. — a  fate  richly  merited. 
Prussia  afterwards  once  more  boasted  of  her  invincible  forces  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advantages  she  gained  over  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army 
on  their  return  from  the  terrible  campaign  in  Russia.  Little  credit  was 
due  to  Prussia  here.  The  stolid  old  Blucher,  whose  appearance  spoke 
his  character,  was  remarkable  for  getting  upon  his  legs,  after  a  defeat, 
quicker  than  any  other  general  of  his  time,  to  be  knocked  down  and  rise 
again,  which  made  him  the  Prussian  Caesar  of  the  hour,  lacking  the  brains. 
The  small  successes  he  obtained  over  the  wrecks  of  the  Franco-Russian 
army,  to  which  his  countrymen  had  before  been  auxiliary,  were  those  of  half- 
disciplined  men  over  the  shattered  survivors  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
catastrophes  recorded  in  history.  There  was  nothing  about  the  Prussian 
force  imposing  in  those  days.  They  were  in  full  health  and  vigour, 
opposed  in  many  cases  to  toeless  and  even  fingerless  survivors  of  Russian 
cold.  What  the  character  of  the  Prussian  troops  was  a  little  later,  one, 
who  must  be  admitted  a  judge,  being  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  has  left  upon  record.  We  know  the  straightforwardness 
of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  his  truthfulness,  too  well  to  have  them  ques- 
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tioned,  and  his  judgment  of  them  remains  in  a  document  now  a  matter 
of  history,  as  well  as  the  morti6ed  replication  of  the  Prussians  to  the 
Duke's  criticism  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  Prussian  contingent  in  the  army  of 
occupation,' it  did  not  strike  us  as  at  all  superior  to  the  other  allied  troops^ 
of  which  the  German  contingent,  broken  up  in  1818,  was  composed.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  speak  professionally,  but  only  from  their  appearance  as 
contrasted  with  other  military  that  composed  a  part  of  the  allied  army. 
Prussia  may  have  improved  since  then,  and  Austria  have  deteriorated. 
Of  the  appearance  of  the  troops  of  the  latter  nation  at  that  time  we 
cannot  speak,  as  they  were  far  to  the  southward. 

In  regarding  the  conduct  of  Bismarck  and  his  master,  we  see  a  mix- 
ture of  dexterity  and  eflFrontery  rarely  paralleled.  None  who  are  con- 
versant with  public  men  and  public  affairs  are  accustomed  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  word,  or  give  much  credit  to  the  honesty,  of 
statesmen.  The  world  is  not  usually  ruled  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  nop 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  lofty  feeling  in  those  who  contrive  to  wield  its 
strength.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  take  upon  credit  the  integrity  and 
high  feeling  of  such  political  actors  as  Bismarck.  He  is  evidently  one  of 
those  state  mountebanks  who  care  little  about  the  means  compared  to  the 
end  he  has  in  view.  Audacious  as  he  is,  his  courage  meets  success,  as  in 
such  political  cases  is  common  enough.  To  be  unscrupulous  is  the  high- 
way to  political  elevation.  The  multitude  yields  to  the  boldness  which 
makes  little  of  honour  and  high  feeling.  The  Prussian  people  have  for- 
gotten their  efiForts  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  about  which  they 
pretended  of  late  years  to  be  so  anxious.  Their  eyes  are  dazzled  by  suc- 
cesses against  a  late  ally,  honour  aside,  whom,  having  used  to  aid  their 
purposes,  they  now  desire  to  outwit,  and  they  glory  in  the  guidance  of 
the  sharper,  not  in  the  straight  path  of  high  and  honest  feeling. 

But  the  present  war  is  important^  as  it  will  make  great  changes  in 
Europe.  Prussia  will,  no  doubt,  absorb  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
Hanover  among  the  rest,  to  connect  her  with  that  part  of  her  monarchy 
which  borders  upon  the  Rhine.  Great  Britain  now  can  have  no  interest 
there.  She  has  lost  enough  in  money  and  reputation  by  a  petty  state, 
which  one  of  her  most  distinguished  public  men  styled  ^^  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  England." 

The  efforts  of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  amicably  exerted,  will  do 
little  for  Austria,  complicated,  too,  with  the  Prussian  catspaw,  Italy. 
The  offer  of  Venetia  to  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  refusal  of  Italy  to 
accept  it,  have  been  announced.  The  Italians,  in  their  distaste  for 
Austria,  will  not  perceive  that  they  are  made  a  tool  of  by  Bismarck. 
Their  hatred  of  Austria  overcomes  the  discernment  of  their  true  interests. 
Prussia,  as  dishonest  as  unscrupulous,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  She  used 
Austria  as  an  ally,  and  then  having  gained  her  end,  finding  that  country 
opposed  to  her  fiirtive  propensities,  she  drew  the  sword  upon  her  late 
friend  and  ally,  and  allowed  Heaven  to  register  against  her  the  most 
notorious  falsehoods,  as  a  plea  to  justify  her  crimes  and  the  blood  she  has 
spilled.  Her  absorption  of  some  of  the  miserable  little  German  states, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  petty  satraps  who  rule  them,  will  not  cost  the 
world  a  sigh,  but  it  will  cost  the  Prussian  people  a  stigma  upon  their 
honour  no  time  will  clear  away. 
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A  short  period  must  develop  the  original  objects  of  Prussian  ambition 
in  her  attack  on  Denmark.  It  will  probably  overleap  itself,  or  else  kindle 
a  continental  war.  Lord  Derby,  the  present  premier  of  England,  wisely 
disclaims  any  interference  with  the  belligerents,  and  Napoleon  III.  does 
the  same ;  but  who  can  answer  for  the  Prussians,  in  the  intoxication  of 
their  success,  not  committing  some  outrage  that  may  involve  nations  that 
desire  peace  ?  The  present  aspect  of  Europe  will  be  changed.  Bismarck 
seeks  to  exclude  Austria  from  Germany  altogether,  and  to  ride  in 
triumph  over  the  miserable  little  states,  victims  of  their  own  powerless- 
ness,  but  all  right-royal,  that  composed  the  federation. 

How  will  France  relish  a  great  state  like  Prussia,  when  she  has  amal- 
gamated Germany,  lying  close  upon  her  frontier  ?  Such  a  state  created, 
the  jealousies  of  both  will  be  proportionate  to  the  danger  or  bad  feeling 
that  may  arise  between  them,  if  on  that  g^und  alone.  Louis  Napoleon, 
exerting  his  utmost  efforts  to  restore  peace,  not  being  successful,  the 
danger  of  a  difference  ultimately  will  be  increased.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  how  deeply  the  conceit,  hardihood,  and  success  of  the  monarch  of 
Prussia  and  of  Bismarck  may  intoxicate  them.  Let  France  be  once 
aroused,  and  with  such  an  ally  the  Austrians  may  again  appear  success- 
fully in  the  field.  Is  it  politic  to  blot  Austria  out  of  Europe  to  esta- 
blish a  common  and  an  unprincipled  disturber  as  dictator  ? 

Nothing  more  decisive  can  appear  than  the  present  state  of  things  to 
prove  how  utterly  worthless  in  respect  to  duration,  and  how  full  of  igno- 
rance and  impolicy,  were  the  arrangements  made  by  the  allies  in  1815. 
That  they  were  unprincipled  need  not  be  repeated ;  that  they  treated 
nationalities  with  contempt  the  stipulations  proved ;  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  tainted  with  absolutism,  destitute  of  common  justice,  and 
rotten  to  the  foundation,  the  result  has  shown.  That  mockery  of  its 
name  the  *'  Holy  Alliance,"  which  was  to  be  the  law  of  Europe,  has  fallen 
to  fragments.  It  required  no  gpreat  time  to  show  its  frailty,  destitute  of 
all  cohesion  as  it  was.  The  spectacle  of  its  ill  foundation,  its  shattered 
wrecks,  and  the  scorn  with  which  they  are  viewed,  fulfil  the  prophetic 
doom  that  accompanied  its  abortive  creation  among  those  who  were  not 
remarkable  for  foresight. 

Ten  millions  added  to  the  population  of  Prussia  will  stimulate  her  un- 
principled ambition  further,  and  render  her  aggrandisement  imminently 
dangerous  to  her  neighbours.  This  is  a  most  important  consideration  for 
them.  Austria  humbled,  Russia  and  France  are  still  liable  to  suffer  injury 
from  a  power  so  much  stronger,  and  gprown  so  much  more  vain  and 
haughty  from  success  than  it  was  before.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  placable  attitude  of  Europe  was  the  most  prudent  after  all,  looking 
to  the  future.  For  the  petty  states  of  Germany  themselves  it  may  be 
more  advantageous,  and  decidedly  so  for  the  people,  by  belonging  to  a 
power  respectable  for  strength  and  the  rule  of  domestic  law.  In  many 
of  these  states  the  people  have  no  rights  whatever.  Trampled  upon  by 
Lilliputian  autocrats,  they  lead  lives  of  miserable  drudgery,  or,  if  they  pos- 
sess the  means,  emigrate  to  America.  They  could  not  move  without 
mending  their  position.  On  being  incorporated  with  Prussia,  the  people 
would,  besides,  be  gainers,  as  they  would  no  longer  be  serfs  in  name,  if 
so  defacto^  as  at  present,  from  their  weakness ;  for 

Still  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable. 
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But  is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  European  family  that  Austria  should 
be  annihilated  ?  If  she  be,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  her  own  fault  in  not 
having  moved  onward  with  the  time.  Her  nobles  of  the  old  feudal  stock 
resisted  all  improvement,  as  the  relics  of  that  system  have  ever  done  in 
England,  where  they  have  been  forced  into  the  stream,  and  still  struggle 
inefficiently  against  it.  Austria  is  far  behind  Prussia  in  enlightenment, 
and  in  the  advance  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  Trite  though  the 
remark  may  be,  knowledge  is  ever  seen  to  be  strength.  There  is  some- 
thing painful  in  seeing  an  ancient  nation  blotted  as  it  were  out  of  the 
history  of  the  time,  but  this  never  occurs  save  when  the  progress  of 
knowledge  is  retarded  far  behind  that  among  its  neighbours.  The  latest 
in  advance  of  it  can  easily  take  advantage  of  all  which  it  may  chance 
to  meet  and  appropriate  it  as  beneficial,  leaving  its  follower  to  pass  over 
the  old  worn-out  track. 

Europe,  then,  is  to  be  newly  mapped  out,  and  the  law  of  change  to  be 
once  more  vindicated.  The  new  feature  in  the  struggle  is  that  absence 
of  interference  by  the  great  powers  to  support  the  ridiculous  chimera 
called  the  balance  of  power,  which  has  cost  some  nations  myriads  of  men 
and  millions  of  money.  Under  the  system  of  government  supported  in 
past  times,  blood  and  treasure  were  wasted  in  a  cause  which  was  not  of 
the  slightest  moment  to  England ;  for  example,  particularly  the  wars 
waged  to  support  the  interests  of  the  miserable  little  electorate  of  Han- 
over, coverdy,  if  not  openly.  The  annexation  of  that  territory  by 
Prussia  would  have  been  of  inestimable  service  to  England  in  the  last 
century,  and  few  will  regret  the  step  should  it  be  taken  at  the  present 
time,  though  that  will  not  justify  an  act  so  arbitrary  and  dishonest  by  the 
power  that  filches  the  territory.  It  would  for  ever  remove  all  chance  of 
England's  interference  with  its  position. 

It  is  a  matter  which  cannot  escape  comment  among  those  who  think 
that  while  the  slightest  excesses  of  the  people  in  every  state  from  the 
most  urgent  cause  are  so  anathematised,  those  of  arbitrary  sovereigpos, 
successful  in  the  most  unhallowed  undertakings,  are  regarded  with  won- 
derful complacency.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  lessons  afforded  to 
the  world  in  that  respect  should  have  begun  to  operate  with  a  little  more 
fairness,  and  that  the  medium  between  governments  wholly  popular  and 
those  wholly  monarchical  would,  in  a  system  of  rule  like  our  own,  under 
a  constitutional  crown,  established  by  the  people,  have  been  admitted  as 
that  most  advantageous  for  all.  It  is  not  so.  The  nations  of  Europe 
want  yet  more  scourging,  and  the  scourge  of  war  is  the  instrument  with 
which  it  is  to  be  inflicted.  The  monarch  has  generally  a  useful  instru- 
ment, a  Sejanus  or  a  Bismarck,  on  whose  shoulders,  out  of  courtly  polite- 
ness, the  faults  of  the  monarch  are  laid.  Quevedo,  in  his  '*  Visions  of 
Hell,"  says  of  the  Bismarckian  race  in  the  past  time,  and  their  use  to 
princes,  *'  Remember  the  emblem  of  the  sponge,  for  that  is  the  use  which 
princes  make  of  their  favourites.  They  let  them  suck  and  fill,  and  then 
squeeze  them  for  their  own  profit."  It  is  just  in  this  way  that  the  Kii^ 
of  Prussia,  the  too  well  remembered  destroyer  in  Baden  in  1848,  uses 
his  Sejanus,  at  present  so  high  in  favour,  and  so  distinguished  among 
the  workers  of  iniquity  for  their  masters.  The  sponge,  that  is  so  us^ul 
to  his  sovereign  in  misehief  just  now,  will  no  doubt  be  squeezed  out  in 
the  end. 
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But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Prussian  people,  who,  a  little  while 
since,  were  contending  for  a  constitution  in  their  eountryi  which  the 
crown  sought  to  render  inert — a  constitution  that  was  to  keep  the  crown 
within  hounds?  Bismarck  and  his  sovereign  knew  well  how  to  admi- 
nister the  sop  to  Cerherus.  Sanguinary  successes  in  an  unjust  war,  the 
needless  extension  of  human  miseries,  the  violence  and  crime  that  follow, 
and  the  success  that  ^salves  an  evil  so  abhorrent,  and  so  recklessly  in- 
curred, are  welcomed  by  the  Prussian  people.  The  defiant  constitution  is 
forgotten.  The  multitude,  so  patriotic  a  little  while  ago,  is  now  most 
subservient  to  the  royal  designs,  for  the  success  hallows  the  crime  ;  and 
no  better  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  multitude  to  do  evil  can  be  ex- 
hibited as  an  example  of  the  fickle  nature  of  a  people,  than  Prussia  has 
exhibited,  except,  perhaps,  the  demoralisation  of  her  own  law  of  consti- 
tutional rule. 

We  do  not  touch  upon  this  painful  subject  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  in- 
ddents  that  may  arise  in  its  course.  We  live  in  an  advanced  age  in 
science  and  in  the  humanities,  except  those  of  princes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  canaille  on  the  other ;  a  fact  that  seems  to  realise  the  remark  of 
Burke  in  another  mode,  when  he  says  that  '*  kings  are  fond  of  low  com- 
pany." The  canaille  love  cruel  sports,  the  love  of  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  did  not  die  out  in  England  with  Windham.  Kings,  too,  love  cruel 
sports,  and  have  loved  war,  human  destruction,  and  misery  all  the  way 
from  the  dark  ages.  The  old  breed  bequeathed  the  tendency  from  age 
to  age,  and  they  keep  it  still  in  force.  We  deprecate  war  and  all  its 
tendencies.  We  do  not  speak  without  having  witnessed,  in  years  gone 
past,  quite  enough  of  both,  and  their  horrors  by  sea  and  land.  We  pray 
Ood  to  scatter  the  nations  that  delight  in  war.  How,  in  the  arrangement 
of  mundane  things  by  the  gpreat  Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  war  was  per- 
mitted to  exist  at  all,  we  greatly  marvel.  It  is  a  question  in  which 
**  religious  men  find  an  exercise  for  their  faith,  and  make  it  an  effort  of 
piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence." 

In  the  present  continental  war  there  has  been  so  much  mean  petti- 
fogging, chicanery,  and  bullying  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  ap- 
propriate to  herself  by  annexation  a  slice  of  territory  to  which  neither 
Prussia  nor  her  sovereign  had  any  right — there  has  been  so  much  art  in 
cozening  Austria  to  use  her  for  a  cover  to  sanction  Prussian  meanness  in 
relation  to  the  duchies,  that  as  regards  Prussia,  at  least,  the  old  proverb 
in  regard  to  those  in  whom  truthfulness  and  honourable  conduct  were 
to  be  found,  if  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  has  been  made  a  mockery  of  and 
a  snare. 

The  newspapers  of  the  hour  furnish  details  of  the  movements  of  the 
belligerent  forces,  and  their  revolting  details  of  misery  and  carnage. 
With  these  we  cannot  burden  ourselves.  We  would  rather  expose  the 
immoral  principle,  the  hypocritical  pretence,  the  low,  mean,  sneaking 
line  of  poHcy  adopted  by  the  tool  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  carry  out  his 
immoral  ends,  gratify  his  lust  of  annexation,  his  duplicity  to  his  Austrian 
ally,  and  his  false  assertions  of  having  had  the  ''  right  upon  his  side.** 
We  hold  flinging  morality  and  honour  to  the  winds,  and  abandoning 
all  rectitude  of  conscience  in  similar  political  matters  as  superfluous,  all 
those  bonds  of  rectitude  that  in  an  advanced  age  should  be  the  heralds  of 
princes,  still  that,  as  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  private  life,  so  in  poll- 
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tical  measures  honour  and  integrity  are  the  safest  rules.  These  inex- 
plicable difficulties  in  the  affairs  of  life  sometimes  almost  lead  us  to  think 
that  vice  and  virtue,  crime  and  honesty,  have  changed  places.  We  must 
be  content  to  leave  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  to  some  future  epoch, 
or  to  some  phase  in  mundane  affairs  which  it  is  possible  to  our  posterity 
may  be  revealed  by  agencies  now  unknown,  just  as  we  discover  in  the 
natural  world  secrets  laid  open  which  our  forefathers  deemed  impene- 
trable mysteries. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  seems  to  be  the  only  prudent  and  fer- 
seeing  sovereign  on  the  Continent.  We  trust  he  will  be  aided  by  Russia 
and  England  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  a  general  war.  The  results  are  as 
yet  in  embryo.  It  may  be  that  in  a  short  time  we  may  have  a  peace  in 
which,  like  the  robber  in  private  life,  Prussia  may  carry  off  the  product 
of  her  crimes.  We  cannot  hold  that  the  magnitude  of  an  offence  justifies 
its  immoral  character,  though  the  brigand  returns  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
his  plunder  with  that  sickening,  impudent  misuse  of  sacred  things  and 
appeals  to  Heaven  to  support  guilt  which  European  sovereigns  as  well 
have  often  adopted  as  a  sanction  for  their  outrages.  This  appeal  of  the 
Prussians  to  Heaven  is  not  without  precedent.  Bandits,  too,  keep  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  their  caverns,  which  they  always  address 
before  they  set  out  to  rob  and  murder  luckless  travellers.  The  insight 
into  truth  and  reason  possessed  by  the  masses  in  all  countries,  when  the 
God  of  goodness  and  mercy  is  thus  thanked  for  political  enormities, 
ought  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  hypocrisy.  Despots  will  not  be  warned — 
no,  not  even  by  the  example  of  the  power  of  the  United  States,  a  mere 
colony  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reignties, without  a  king  or  a  Bismarck. 

We  trust  that  Lord  Derby  will  strictly  adhere  to  the  determination  he 
has  expressed  in  regard  to  England  already  noticed,  let  his  administra- 
tion be  long  or  short.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  to  find  the  views 
of  the  government  here  on  foreign  politics,  whatever  party  is  in  office, 
coincident  with  reason,  duty,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  wiser  part 
of  the  people,  or  those,  at  least,  who  possess  a  power  of  discrimination  on 
a  question  of  such  importance.  On  this  point  every  ministry  will  have 
the  support  of  the  country,  against  a  step  which  a  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  considered  the  first  duty  of  a  government  of  the  political  tenets 
of  those  now  in  office  to  follow  out  to  the  sword,  as  George  III.  did  in 
1793,  to  the  nation's  cost. 

If  France,  Russia,  and  England  act  in  concert,  the  extinction  of  some 
of  the  petty  states  in  Germany  will  suffice  to  gratify  Prussian  greediness, 
and  Italy  will  be  free.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  great  sacrifices  de- 
manded of  Austria,  but  all  this  remains  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
future.  We  have  as  little  sympathy  with  some  of  the  petty  despotisms 
of  Germany  as  we  have  with  the  selfish  and  arbitrary  sovereign  who, 
there  is  little  doubt,  seeks  to  appropriate  them,  and  has  shed  blood  for  no 
other  end.  He  should  rule  among  the  Ashantees,  for  they  love  to  sniff 
carnage.  To  England,  as  a  foe,  Prussia  can  do  no  mischief  nor  receive 
any,  except  keeping  her  from  the  ocean,  and  crossing  her  exceeding 
vanity  in  affecting  to  become  a  naval  power.  She  can  never  domineer 
in  the  Baltic,  for  both  Russia  and  Sweden  will  not  suffer  her,  and  it  is 
probable  Denmark  may  again  possess  a  navy  which  will  assuredly  master 
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her  whenever  the  can  meet  her  hraggadocio  enemy  upon  equal  terms  on 
that  element.  The  fate  of  Austria  is  a  warning  to  those  aristocratic  go- 
Temments  that  will  not  move  with  the  advance  of  intelligence,  and  give 
their  foes  the  benefit  of  the  increasing  improvements  made  in  science 
and  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind  in  the  power  thus  imparted. 
Adding  to  the  progressional  advancement  of  every  intelligent  people  in 
all  which  contributes  to  the  benefit  of  the  species  in  its  social  duties,  is 
adding  to  their  defensive  force.  The  Austrian  aristocracy  was  the  most 
blind,  bigoted,  and  proud  in  Europe,  and  to  their  resistance  to  progress 
in  enlightenment  and  the  support  of  feudal  abuses,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferently coloured  from  those  once  so  strongly  existing  in  the  North,  from 
which  France  has  purged  herself — to  that  resistance  Austria  owes  her 
present  humiliation  before  her  dark  and  crafty  ally.  There  is  no  doubt 
I'russia  at  first  used  the  openness  of  Austrian  action  as  a  means  of  suc- 
cess, and  then  betrayed  her  to  meet  its  own  dishonesty  and  selfishness. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Austrians  defeated  the  naval  forces  of 
the  Italians  in  the  Adriatic,  with  the  loss  of  several  vessels.  What  is  still 
more  important,  the  Emperor  of  France  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  armis- 
tice of  ?i\Q  days  by  the  consent  of  the  principal  belligerents.  If  Austria 
and  Prussia  should  be  induced  to  come  to  terms,  Europe  and  humanity 
will  owe  Louis  Napoleon  a  deep  debt.  It  would  appear  that  the  effort 
has  been  made  by  him  alone — at  least,  his  agents  alone  appear  in  the 
arrangement — and  we  regret  to  see  that  he  is  no  better  supported.  What 
are  Russia  and  England  about,  that  the  high  honour  of  pacifying  Europe 
belongs  alone  to  the  French  emperor  ?  We  rejoice,  however,  to  find  that 
in  the  proposals  for  an  armistice  the  French  emperor  had  the  support  of 
the  English  resident  minister  as  far  as  he  could  go.  Napoleon's  perse- 
vering energy  deserves  the  praise  of  every  lover  of  peace,  in  endeavouring 
to  promote  which  the  emperor  was  neither  bound  by  the  old  rotten  asso- 
ciations with  petty  dynasties,  nor  the  predilections  inherited  from  feudal 
barbarisms,  which  cling  to  the  rulers  who  manage  the  affairs  of  some 
nations  in  modern  times.  Louis  Napoleon  will,  as  a  powerful  sovereign 
glided  by  common  sense,  take  that  course  which,  while  the  most  rational 
and  justifiable,  leads  the  shortest  way  to  the  desired  end.  The  repulse 
which  the  Italians  have  received  at  sea  will  check  their  impolitic  vivacity, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  entire  nationality  will,  we  trust,  be  carried 
out. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  present,  and  we  pray  to  God  that  the 
scene  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  by  the  time  these  lines  appear,  will  have 
terminated  ;  at  least,  until  fresh  crimes  of  courts  renew  fresh  outrages  to 
gratify  unwarrantable  ambitions. 

Cybus  Redding. 
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